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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1 . The Situation of Corinth^ and the Cltarader of its InkahUants, 


Corinth was properly a small dynasty, or territory in Greece, bounded on 
the cast by the gulf of Saron ; on the south by the kingdom of Argos ; on the 
west by Sicyon ; and on the north by the kingdom of Megaris, and upper part 
of the isthmus and bay of Corinth, the latter of which is now called the Golfo 
dc Lgianto, or the gulf of Lepanto. This tract, or region, not large in size, pos- 
sesm^d a few rich plains, but was in general uneven, and the soil of an indif- 
ferent quality. The city of Corinth was the capital of this region. It stood near 
the middle of the isthmus, w^hieh in the narrowest part was about six miles 
wide, though somewhat wider where Corinth stood. Here was the natural 
carrying place, or portage from the Ionian sea on the west, to the .ffigean on 
the cast. Many efforto >vere made by the Greeks, and aftem ards by the Ro- 
mans, to effect a communication between the iEgean and Adriatic seas by cut- 
ting across thw isthmus ; and traces still remmn of these attempts. Means 
were even contrived for transporting vessels across. This isthmus was also par- 
ticiOTrly important as it was the key of the Peloponnesus, and attempts were 
often made to fortify it. The city had two harbours,— Lechrenm on the gulf of 
Corinth, or sea of Crissa on the west, to which it was ioined by a double wall, 
twelve stadia, or about a mile and a half in length ; and Cenchrea, or the sea 
orfearon on the east, distant about seventy stadia, or nearly nine miles. It was 
a situation therefore i)cculiarly favourable for commerce, and lughly important in 
the defence of Greece. i 

Tlie city is said to have been founded by Si.syjdius, long before the siege of 
■I'i'oy, and was then called Kphyra. Tho time when it was founded is, however, 
unknown. T'he name Corinth, was suppoA^d to have been given to it from 
I Corinthus, who, by different autliors, is said to have been the 8on‘l|)f Jupiter, or 
1 of Marathon, or of Pelops, who is said to have rebuilt and adorned the city. 

ITic city of Corinth was built at the foot of a high hill, on the top of which 
stood a citadel. This hill, which stood on the south of the city, was its defence 
m tliat quarter, as its sides were extremely steep. On the tlirce other sides it 
was protected by strong and lofty ramparts. The circumference of the city 
proper WM about forty stadia, or five miles. Its situation gave it great com- 
mercial advantages. As the whole of that region was mountainous and rather 
barren, and as the situation gave the city extraordinary commercial advantages, 
the mhabitants early turned their attention to commeree, and amassed grew 
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^ealth. , VBi, no inoonsiderable extent, tbe foundation of the 

lirxiiqr> winch the city aften^ards became so much 

■ distin^ttisl^ 

Th^QMaM&aindise of Italy, SlAlly, and the westeni nations, was landed at Lech- 
seuni iki the west ; and that of the Islands of the ^gean sea, of AAa Minor, and 
of the ftoiliicians, and other oriental nations, at Genohrea on the east. The city 
ofCo|liit^ |hns became the mart of Asia and Enrope ; covered the sea with its 
sliips, imd'&lfbfid a nm taprotect its commerce, it was distinguished by Wild- 
ing galleys aAd ships or, ii'"new and improved form; and its naval force procured 
it respect from other nations. Its population and its wealth was thus increased 
by the influx of foreigners. It became a city rather distinguished by its wealth, 
and naval force, and commerce, than by its military aohievements, though it 
produced a few of the most valiant and distinguished leaders in the armies of 
Urecoo. 


Its population was increased and its character somewhat formed from another 
circumstance. In the neighbourhood of the city the Istlmtan games were cele- 
brated, which attracted so much attention, and which drew so many strangers 
from distant parts of the world. To those games, the apostle Paul not infre- 
micntly refers, when recommending Christian energy and activity. See Note, 1 
Cor. ix. 24, 26, 27; comp. licb. xii. 1. 


From these causes, the city of Corinth became eminent among all ancient r itica 
for wealth, and luxurj^, and dissipation. It was the mart of the world. Wealth 
flowed into it from all Luxury, amusement, and dissipation, were the 

natural consequents, until it became the most gay and dissolute city of its times, 
^the Paris of antiquity. 


There was another cause which contributed to its character of dissoluteness and 
commtion. I refer to its religion, llie principal deity worshipped in the city 
was Venus ; as Diafla was the principal deity worshipped at Ephesus; Minerva at 
Athens, &c. Ancient cities were devoted usually to some particular god or god- 
dess, and were supposed to be under their peculiar protection. See Note, Acts 
xiv. 13. Corinth was devoted, or dedicated thus to the goddess of love, or licen- 
tious passion ; and the ciFeot may be easily conceived. The temple of Venus was 
erected on the north side or slope of the Acrucorinthus, a mountain about half a 
mile in height on the south of the city, and from the summit of which a magnifi- 
cent prospect opened on the north to Parnassus and Helicon, to the eastward the 
island of iEgina and the citadel of Athens, and to the west the rich and beauti- 
ful plains of Sicyon. This mountain was covered with temples and splcn.'id 
houses ; but was especially devoted to Venus, and was the place of her worship. 
Her shrine appeared above those of the other gods; and it was enjoined by law, 
that one thousand beautiful females should officiate as courtesans, or public pros- 
titutes, before the altar of the goddess of love. In a time of public calamity a^JI 
imminent dangw, these women attended at the sacrifices, and walked with the 
other citizens singiflg sacred hymns. When Xerxes invaded Greece, recourse was 
had to their intercession to avert the impending calamity. They were supported 
chiefly by foreigners ; and from the avails of their vice a copious revenue was de- 
rived to the city. Individuals, in order to ensure success in their undertakings, 
vowed to present to Venus a certain pumber of courtesans, which they obtained 
by sending to distant countries. ^Foreign merchants were attracted in this way 
to Corinth ; and in a few days would be stripped of all their property. It thus 
became a proverb, “ It is not for every one to go to Corinth,*'— (»« aMvlt iv 
i trxauf.) The effect of this on the morals of the city can be easily 
understood. It became the most gay, dissipated, corrupt, and ultimately ^the 
most effeminate and feeble porjtion of Greece. It is necessary to make these 
statemei^ts, because they go to show the exceeding grace of God in colleothig a 
church in such a city, the power of the gospel in overcoming the strongest and 
most polliited passions of our nature; and because no small part of the irregulari- 
ties which arose in the church at Corinth, and which gave the apostle oeeaoon 
tp write this epistle, were produced h^ this prevailing licentiousness of the pco- 
; and.by the fact, that gross and licentious passions had received the eounte- 
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tianoe ($f law and the patronage of public opinion. See chap. t. vU. See oxtiele 
Lais in the Biographical Dictionaries. 

Though Corinth was thus dissipated and licentious in its character, yet it 
was also distinguished for its refinement and learning. Every part of literature 
was cultivated there, so that before its destruction oy the Bimmns, Cicero (pro 
lege Man. cap. v.) scrupled not to call it totius Ghneole lumen—the '^ght of all 
Greece. 

Corinth was, of course, exposed to all the changes and disasters which occurred 
to tlie other cities of Gheece. After a variety of revolutions in its government, 
which it is not necessary here to repeat, it was taken by the Homan consul L. 
Mummius, 147 years before Christ. The riches which were found in the city were 
immense. During the conflagration, it is said that all the metals which were 
there were melted and run together, and formed that valuable compound which 
was so much celebrated as Corinthisn brass. Otherei, however, with more pro- 
bability, say that the Corinthian artists were accustomed to form a metal, by a 
mixture of brass with small quantities of gold and silver, which was so brilliant 
as to cause the extraordinary estimate in which this metal was held. Corinth, 
howcA^er, was agiiin rebuilt. In tho time of Julius' Cesar, it was colonised by bis 
order, and soon again resumed something of its former magnificenco. By the 
Romans tlie Avliole of (xreece was divided into two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia. Of the latter Corinth was the capital ; and this was its condition when 
it was visited by PaUl*. With its ancient splendour, it also soon relapsed into its 
former dissipation and licentiousness ; ana when Paul visited it, it was perhaps 
as dissolute as at any former period of its history. The subsequent history of Cor- 
inth it is not necessary to trace. On the divisicgi of the Homan empire, it fell, of 
course^ to the eastern empire, and when this was overthrown by the Turks, it 
came into their hands, and it remained under their dominion until the recent 
revolution in Greece. It still retains its ancient name ; but with nothing of its 
ancient grandeur. A single temple, itself dismantled, it is said, is all that remains, 
except the ruins, to mark the site of one of the most splendid cities of antiquity. 
I>'or the authorities of these statements, see Travels of Anacharsis, vol. iii. pn. 369 
— 388 ; Edin. Ency. art. Corinth ; Lempriere’s Classical Dictiouary, and Bayle’s 
Dictionary, art. Corinth. 


§ 2. The EstaHtlishmcnt of tlm Church ai Corinth, 

The apostle Paul first visited Corinth about A. D. £2. (Lardner.) See Acta 
xviii. 1. He was then on his way from Macedonia to Jerusalem. He had 
passed some time at Athens, where he had preached tlie gospel, but not with 
8 success as to warrant him to remain, or to organize a church ; see Notes m 
Acts xvii. He was alone at Athens, having expected to have been joined theie 
by Silas and 'I'imothy, but in iliat'hc was disapfKiintcd ; Acts xvii. 1.5 ; comp. 
xvUi. .5. He came to Corinth alone, but found Aquila and Priscilla there, who 
liad lately come from Rome, and with them he waited the arrival of Silas and 
Timothy. When they arrived, Paul entered on the great work of preaching the 
gospel in that splendid and dissipated citj^ first to the Jews, and when it was 
rejected by them, then to the Greeks ; Acts xviii. 5, 6. His feelings when he 
engaged in this work, he has himself stated in 1 Cor. xvi. 2— 5.. (see Note on that 
place.) His embarrassments and discouragements were met by a gracious pro- 
iBiae of the Lord that lie would be with him, and would not leave him ; and that 
it was bis purpose to collect a churchf there ; see Note on Acts xviii. 9, 18. In 
the city, Paul remained eighteen months, (Acts xviii. 11,) preaching without mo- 
lestation, until he was opposed by the Jews under Sostlienes their leader, and 
bmght before Gallio. When Gallio refused to hear the cause, and Paul was 
discharged, it is said, that he remained there yet a good while,” (Acts xviii. 18.) 
and then mailed into Syria. 

Of the size of the church that was Unt organised there, and of the ^[eneral 
character of the converts, wc have no other knowledge than that which is con- 
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tained in the epistle. There is reason to think that Sosthenes, who was the ptin- 
oipfd a^ent of the Jews in arraigning Paul before Qallio, was converted, (see 
1 Oor. 1 . 1.) and porliaps some other persons of distinction ; but it is evident that 
the cnhuroh was chiefly conoposed of those who were in tlie more humble walks of 
life ; see Notes on 1 Cor. i. 26^29. It was a signal illustration of the grace of 
Cfod, and the power of the gospel, that a church was organized in that city of 
gayety, falliion, luxury, and Ucentiousness ; and it shows that the gospel is adapt- 
ed to meet and overcome all forms of wickedness, and to subdue all classes of 
pec^le to itself. If a church was established in the gay and dissolute capital of 
Adiaia, then there is not now a city on earth so gay and so profligate that the 
same gospel may not meet its corruptions, and subdue it to the cross of Christ. 
Paul subsequently visited Corintli about A. D. 58, or six years after the establish- 
ment of the church there. He passed the winter in (ireocC—doubtless in Cor- 
inth and its neighbourhood, on his journey from Macedonia to Jerusalem, the 
fifth time in which he visited the latter city. During this stay at Corinth he 
wrote the epistle to the Komans. Sec the mtroductiou to the Epistle to the 
Romans. 


§ 3. Tlie time and place of writing thejirst Epistle to the Corinthians, 

It has been uniformly supposed that this epistle was written at Ephesus. The 
circumstances which are mentioned incidently in the epistle itself, placo tliis 
beyond a doubt. The epistle imrports to have been written, not like that to the 
Romans, without having been at the place to which it was written, but a^er 
Paul liad been at Corinth. “ I, brethren, when I came unto you^ came not with 
excellency of speech,” &o. cliap.^i. 1. It also purports to Imve been written wlien 
he was altout to m^e another visit to that church ; chap. iv. 1 .9, But I will 
come to you shortly, if the Lord wHl.” Chap. xvi. 5, “ Now I W’ill come to you 
when I pass through Macedonia, for I do pass through Macedonia.” Now the 
history in the Acts of the Apostles informs us^ that Paul did in fact visit Acliaia, 
and doubtless Corinth twice; see Acts xviii. 1, &c. ; xx. 1 — 3. The same 
history also informs us that it was from Kplu'sus tiiat Paul went into (Trecoo ; and 
as the epistle purports to have been written a short time before that journey, it 
follows, to be consistent with the history, that the epistle must have ^en 
written wiiile he was at Ephesus. The nanvjtive in the Acts also informs us, 
that Paul had passed tu'C years in Ephesus before he set out on his second journey 
into (31 recce. 

With this supposition, all the circumstances relating to the place where the 
apostle then was which are mentioned in this epistle agree. ** If after the man- 
ner of men, 1 have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it roe, if the 
dead rise not?” chap. xv. 32, It is true, as Dr. Paley remarks, {Harm 
that the apostle might say this w'herever he was ; but it was much more natural, 
and much more to the purpose to say it, if he was at Ephesus at the time, and 
in the midst of those conflicts to which the expression relates. “ The cliurohcs 
of Asia salute you,” chap. xvi. 19. It is evident from this, that Paul was near 
those churches, and that he liad intercourse with them. But Asia, throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in tli« epistles of Paul, does not mean commonly 
the whole of Asia, nor the whdie of Asia Minor, but a district in tlie interior of 
Asia Minor, of w'hich Ephesus was the capital ; see Note, Acts ii. 9 ; vi. 9 ; xvi. 
6 ; XX. 16. “ Aquila and Priscilla salute you,” chap. xvi. 19. Aquila and Pris- 
d|)a were at Ephesus daring the time in which I shall endeavour to show this 
epistle was written. Acts xvmi. 26. It ifi evident, if this were "so, that the epis- 
tfo was written at Ephesus. “ But 1 will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost,” 
chap, xvL 8. This is almost an express declaration tliat ne was at Ephesus when 
the epistle was written. A great and effectual door is opened to mc^ and there 
are many adversaries,” chap. xvi. 9. How well this agrees with the hutory, may 
be seen by comparing it with the account in Acts, when Paul was at Ephesus. 
Acts xix. 20, “ So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” That there 
were many^adversaries,” may be seen from the aoconnt of the same period in 
Acts xlx. 9, ** But when divers were hardened, and believed not, hut spake evU 
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of tikat way before the multitude he departed from them and aepmtciS. the dil- * 
oiplea/’ Comp. Acts xiz. 23—41. fVom these eireimistaiices, it is put beyond 
oontroversy, that the epistle was written fh>m ^hesns. These dreomstantiid, 
and undesigned eoincidcnces, between a letter written by Paul and an indepen- 
dent liistory by Luke, is one of those strong evidences so common in genuine • 
writings, which goto show that neither is a loigery. An impostor in forging a 
history like that of the Acts, and then writing an epistie^ would not have thought 
of these coincidenora, or introdnced them m the manner in which they ooeor* 
here. It is perfectly manifest that the notes of the time, and place, and cirouin- 
stances in the history, and in the epistle, were not introduced to correspond witlr 
each other, but have eve^ appearance of genuineness and truth. See Paley’s 
Horse Paulinse, on this epistle. 

The ciroumstanccs which have been referred to in regard to the plaee where 
this epistle was written, serve also to fix the date of its composition. It is evi- 
dent, ffom chap. xvi. 8, that Paul parposed to tany at Ephesus until Pentecost. 
But this must have been written and sent away the riot which was raised 
by Demetrius (Acts xix. 23 — 41), for immediately after that Paul left Ephesus 
and went to Macedonia, Acts xx. 1, 2. The reason why Paul purposed to 
remain in Ephesus until Pentecost, was, the snoccss which he had met with in 
preaching the gospel, chap. xvi. 9. But after the riot excited by Demetrius, this 
hope was in a measure defeated, and he soon left the city. These circumstances 
serve to fix the time when this epistle was written to the interval which elapsed 
between wliat is recorded in Acts xix. 22, 23. This occurred about A. D. 5b' 
or 57. Pearson and Mill place the date in the year 57 ; Lardncr, in the spring of 
the year 66. 

It has never been doubted that Paul was the author of this epistle. It bears 
his name ; has internal evidence of having been written by him, and is ascribed 
to him by the unanimous voice of antiquity. It has been made a question, how- 
ever, whether this was the first letter which Paul wrote to them ; or whether he 
had previously written an epistle to them which is now lost. This inquiry lias 
been caused by wliat Paul says in i Cor. v, 9/“ I wrote unto you in an cpi^le,” 
&c. Whether he there refers to another epistle, which he wrote to them before 
this, and which they had disregarded ; or whether to the previous chapters of this 
epistle ; or whether to a letter to some other church which they hud been ex- 
pected to read, has been made a question, lliis question will be considered in 
the Note on that vci’se. 


§4. 


The Occasion mi which this Epistle was leritten. 


c.} It is evident that this epistle was written in reply to one which had been ad- 
dressed by the churcA at Corinth to Paul ; I Cor. vii. 1, “ Now oonceming the 
things whereof ye wrote unto me,” &c. That letter had been sent to Paul while 
at Ephesus, by the hands of Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who liad 
oome to consulf with him respecting the state of the church at Corinth, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17, 18. In addition to this, Paul had heard various reports of certain disor- 
ders which hod been introduced into the church at Corinth, and which required 
'his attention and correction. Those disofdcrs, it seems, as iVas natural, had not 
been mentioned in the letter which they sent to him, but he had heard of 
^exn incidentally by some members of tho family of Chloe, 1 Cor. i. 11. They 
pertained to the lollowii^ subjects. (1.) The divisions whioh had arisen in the 
church by the popularity of a teacher who had excited great distorbanoe, 
(1 Cor. 1 . 12, 1 3.) Probably this teacher was a Jew by birth, and not improbably 
of tho seet of the Sadducees (2 Cor. xi. 22), and his teacliing might have been 
the occasion wliy in tho epistle Paul entered so largely into the proof of 'tlie doc- 
trifm of the resumotion from the dead, 1 Cor. xv. (2.) The Corinthians, like all 
other Greeks, were greatly in danger of being deluded, and carried away by a 
subtile philosophy, and by a dazzling eloquence, and it is not improbaUe the 
jEklse teacher there ^d taken advantage of this, and made it the oboasion of ex- 
citing parties, an4 of creating a prqjudioe against Paul, and of undervaloing his 
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" UuthcnSty beoaoBe he had made no pretensiona to these endowments. It wis &[ 
•issipqxtanoe) therefore, for Paul to show the true uatnre and value of tlioir phi* 
losopfaTf-and the spirit which should prevail in receiving the gospel, chap, ik 1-8-** 
3K u. ui, (3.) Paul’s authority had been called in question as an imostle, and 

. not ^probably by the false teacher, or teachers, that had caused we peurtiea 
which had been originated there. It became necessary, therefore, for him to vin- 
^eate his §uthority, and show by what right he had acted in organising the 
church, and in the directions which he had given for its discipline and purity, 
chap. iy« ix. (4.) A case of incest had occurred in the dmroh which had not 
• been m^e the subject of discipline, chap. v. This case was a flagnmt violation 
of the gospel ; and yet it is not improbable that it had been palliated, or vindi- 
cated by the false teachers ; and it is certain that it excited no shame in the 
eliuroh itself. Such cases were not regarded by the dissolute Corinthians as 
criminal. In a city dedicated to Venus, the crimes of licentiousness had been 
openly indulged, and this was one of the sins to which they were particularly 
exposed. It became necessary, therefore, for Paul to exert his aptostolio autho- 
rity, and to remove the offender in this case from the communion of the church, 
and to moke him an example of the severity of Christian discipline. (5.) The 
Corinthians had evinced a litigious spirit, a fondness for going to law, and for 
brinring their causes before heathen tribunals, to the great scanaal of rehrion, in- 
stead of endeavouring to settle their difficulties among themselves. Of tms the 
apostle had been informed, and this called also for his authoritative iuteiposition, 
chap. vi. 1 — 8. (6.) Erroneous views and practices had arisen, perliaps, undtir the 
influence of the false teachers, on the subject of temperance, chastity, Ac. To 
the vices of intemperance, licentiousness, and gluttony, the Corinthian Uhristians 
from their former habits, and from the customs of their countrymen, were par- 
ticularly exposed. Tlxose vices had been judged harmless, and had been freely 
indulged in,«nd it is not improbable that the views of the apostle had been ridi- 
culed as unnecessarily stem, and severe, and rigid. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to correct their views, and to state the true nature of the Christian require- 
ments, chap. vi. 8—20. (7.) The apostle having thus discussed those things 

of which he liad incidentally heard, proceeds to notice particularly the tliuigs 
respecting which they had consulted him by letter. Those were, (a) Marnam, 
ana the duties in regard to it in their circumstances, chap. vii. (6.) The eatitiff 
of ihinffs offered io idoh, ehap. viti. In order to enforce his views of what he had 
said on the duty of alistaining from the use of certain food, if it was the occasion 
of giving offence, he shows them (chap, ix.) tfuU it was the yreat priwsijiie on 
whtch he had act&i in his ministry ; thht he was not imposing on them any thing 
which he did not observe himself ; that though he had full authority as an apostle 
to insist on a support in preaching, yet for the sake of peace, and the prosjiei 'ty 
of the church, lie had voluntarily relinquished his r^hts^ and endeavoured by 
all means to save some, cliap. ix. By this example, he seeks to persuade them to 
a course of life as far as possible from a life of gluttony, and fornication, and seff- 
indulgenco, and to assure them that although they had been highly favoured, 
the Jews had been also, yet like them, they might also fall*chap, x. f— 12. These 
principles he illustrates by a reference to their joining in feasts, and celebrations 
with idols, and the dangers to which they would subject themselves by so doing; 
and concludes that it w'ould he proper in those circumstances wholly to abstiun 
from partaking of the meat offered in sacrifice to idols if it were known to be 
such. This was to bo done on the principle that no offence W'as to be riven. 
And thus the second question r^^ferred to him was disposed of, chap. x. 1 3—33. In 
connection with this, and as an illustration of the principle on which he acted, 
and on which he wishes them to act, that of promoting mutual edification, and 
avoiding offence he refers (chap, xi.) to two other sulgccts, the one, the proper 
re^tion of the woman to the man, and the general duty of her being in subjec- 
tion to him, (chap. xi. 1 — 16 ;> and the other, a far more important matter, the 
proper mode of celebrating the Lord’s supper, chap. xi. 17—34. He had been led 
to roeak of this, probaoly, by the discussion to which he had been invited on tho 
Bulgeet of their and the discussion of that subject naturally led to the oon- 
sideration of the much more important subject of their mode of celebrating the 
Lord’s supper, That had been neatly abu^ to purposes of riot, and dismer, 
and abdse, <vhich liad grown directly out of thrir former, views and habits in 
public festivaisr Those views and habits they had transferred to the celebration 
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of the Eucharist. It became ncccssaiy, therefore, fbr the apoetle to correct those ** 
viewSj to state the true design of the ordinance, to sliour the ooMequenoes of an > 
improper mode of oelebmtion, and to endeavour to reform them in their mode of 
obwnmg it, chap. xi. 17—34. (c) Another sulrjeot which had probably bedn 
submitted to him in the letter was, the nature of spiritual gifts ; the desif^ of 
tlie power of speaking with tongues, and the proper order to be observed in the 
ohuroh on this subject. These powem seem to liave been imparted to tlio Corinth- 
ians in a remarkable degree ; and like most other things bad been abused to tlie 
pTfonotion of strife and ambition ; to pride in their pomession, and to irregularity 
and disorder in their public assemblies. This whole subject the apostle discusses, ' 
(chap. xii. xiii. xiv.) He states the design of imparting this gift ; the use which 
should be made of it in tlie church, the necessity of due subordination in all the 
members and officers ; and in a chapter unequalled in beauty in any language, 
(chap, xiii.) shows the inferiority of the highest of these endowments to a kind, 
catholic spirit — to tlie prev<alcnce of chanty, and thus cndcfivoiirs to iillay all 
contentions and strifes for ascendancy, by the prevalence of the spirit of love. 

In connection with this (chap, xiv.) he reproves the abuses which had arisen 
on this subject, as he had done on others, and seeks to repress all disorders. 
(8.) A very important subject, the apostle reserved to the close of the epistle — 
the resurrection of the dead. (chap, xv.) W/n/ he chose to discuss it in this place, 
is not known. It is quite probable that he had not been ctmsttllcd on this sub- 
ject in the letter wliich had been sent to him. It is evident, liowever, that erro- 
neous opinions had been entertained on the suhiect, and probably inculcated by 
the religious teachers at Corinth. Th0 philosophic minds of the Greeks we 
know were much disposed to deride this doctrine (Acts xvii. 32), and in the 
Corinthian church it had been either called in question, or greatly perverted, 
chap. XV. 12. That the same body would be raised dp had been denied, and 
the doctrine that came to be believed was, probably, simply that lliere would 
be a future state, and that tiic only rcsun’ection was the resurrection of the soul 
from sin, and that tliis was past ; comp. 2 Tim. ii. 18. This subject the apostle 
had not before taken up, probably because he had not been consulted on it, and 
because it would find a more appropriate place (tfhr he had reproved their dis- 
orders, and answered their questions. After ail tliosc discussions, after examin- 
ing all the opinions and practices that prevailed among them, it w'us proper to 
phee the (fveat argtimevL for the iriUh of (he rcliffrm which (hey all processed on a 
permanent foundationy and to close the ejnsllc hy reminding theniy and proviny to 
them Utat the rcHyion which they professed, and which they had so vitich aOused, 
ims from heai'en. The proof of this was the resurrection of the Saviour from 
the dead. It was indispensable to hold that in its obvious sense, and holding 
tliafj the truth of their OAm resurrection was demonstrated, and the error of 
those who denied it was apparent. (.Q). Having finished this demonstration, 
tlie aixistle closes the ex>istle (chap, xvi.) with some miscellaneous directions and 
salutations. 


§ 5. Divisiotis efthe Epistle, 


The divisions of this epistle, as of the other books of the Bible, into chapters 
and verses, is arbitrary, and often not happily made. See the Introduction to the 
Notes on the Gospels. Various divisions of the epistle have been proposed in 
order to present a proper analysis to the mind. The division which is submitted 
here is one that arises from tlie previous statement of the scope and design of tiio 
epistle, and will furnish the basis of my analysis. According to this view, the 
body of this epistle may bo divided into three parts, viz. — 

I. Tlio discussion of in’cgularitics and abuses prevailing in the church at 
Corinth, of wdiich the apostle had incidentally learned by report, chap, 
i.— vi, 

XI. Tlte discussion of various subjects wiiich had becu submitted to liim In a 
letter from the church, and of points whicli grew out of those inquiries, oh m , 
vli.— xiv, 
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III. The disouasion of the great doctrine of the resurrection of Chriat-^the 
foundation of the hope of man — and the demonstration arising from tliat,that 
the Christian religion is true, and the hopes of Christians well footed, 
ehap. XY. (See the ** Analysis’’ prefixed to the Notes.) 

** § 6. 2^ JiiesBcngers ly ^u)fin EpistU was sent to the Church at Connihi and its 

success. 


It is evident that Paul felt the deepest solicitiido in regard to the state of 
things in the church at Corinth. Apparently as soon as he had heard of their 
irregularities and disorders through the members of the family of Chloc (chap. i. ii.), 
he had sent Timotliy to them, if possible to repress the growing dissensions and 
iiTcgulsrities ; I Cor. iv. 17. In the me4n time the church at Corinth wrote to 
him to ascertain his views on certain matters submitted to him (1 Cor. vii. 1), 
and the reception of this letter gave him* occasion to cuter at length into the 
subject of their disorders and diificuiticB. Yet he wrote the letter under the 
deepest solimtxide about the manner of its rcccptimi, and its effect on the church, 
2 Cor. ii. 4, “"For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto 
you with many tears,” &c. Paul had another object in view which was dear to 
his heart, and wliicli he was labouring with all diligence to pomotc, which was 
the collection which he proposed to take up for the poor and afflicted saints at 
Jerusalem ; sec Notes, Kom. xv. 2.5, 26. This object he wished to pi^css at this 
time on tlic church at Corinth ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 — 4. In order, therefort*, to ensure 
the success of his letter, and to facilitate the collection, he sent Titus witli the 
letter to the church at .Corinth, with instructions to have the collection ready, 
2 Cor. vii. 7, 8, 1 8, 15. Tliis collection, Titus was requested to finish ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 6. Willi Titus, Paul sent another brother, perhaps a member of the church 
at Ephesus (2 Cor. xii. 8), a man whose praise, Paul says, was in all the 
churdics, and w'ho had been already designated by the churches to bear the con- 
tribution to Jerusalem, 2 Cor. viii. 18, 111. By turning to Acts xxi. 29. we find 
it ineidenially mwitioned that “ Trophimu.s an Ephesian” was with Paul in .Teru- 
salem, and undoubtedly tins was the person here designated. Tliis is one of ilic 
undesigned coincidences between PauTs epistle and tlic Acts of the Apostles, of 
which Dr, Pa ley has made so much use in his lluras Paulina in nroviiig the 
genuineness of these writings, Paul did not deem it necessary ,6r prudent for him 
to go himsdf to Corinth, but chose to remain in Ephesus. The letter to Paul (1 
Cor. \il. 1) had been brought to him by Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achalcus (1 
Cor. xvi. 17), and it is probable that they accompanied Titus and the othqr bro- 
ther with him who bore Paul’s reply to their inquiries. 

The success of this letter w'os all that Paul could desire. It had the effect to 
repress tlicir growing strifes, to restrain their disorders, to produce true repent- 
ance, and to remove tlie person wlio had been guilty of incest in the chtffch. 
The whole church was deu'ply afleeted with his reproofs, and engaged in hearty 
zeal in the work of reform, 2 Cor. vii. 9—11. The authority of the apostle was 
recogni.sed, and his epistle read with fear and trembling, 2 Cor. vii. 15. The act 
of discipline which he had required on the incestuous person was inflicted by the 
whole church, 2 Cor. ii. 6. Tlie collection which he had desired (1 Cor. xvi 1 — 
4), and iii regard to which he 1^ boasted of their liberality to other^ and ex- 
pressed the utmost confidence that it would be liberal (2 Cor. ix. 2, 3), was 
taken up agreeably to his wishes, and their disposition on the subject was such as 
to furnish the highest satisfaction to his mind, 2 Cor. vii. 13, 14. Of the suc- 
cess of his letter, however, and of their disposition to take up the collection, 
Paul was not apprised until li» liud gone into Macedonia, where Titus came to 
1 him, and gave him information of the happy state of things in the church at 
Corinth, 2 Ck>r. vii. 4—7, 13. Never was a letter more effectual than this was, 
and never wan authority in discipline exercised in a more liapiiy and successful 
way. 
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§ 7. Genimd Charader <xnd Structure of (be EjMe, 

The general style and character of this Epistle is the same as in the other 
, Trritings of Paul. See Introduction to tho Epistlo to the Romans. It evinces 
the same strong and manly style of argument and language, the same structure ^ 
of sentences, the same rapidity of conception, the same oveipowes^ing force of 
langUMge and thought, ana the same characteristics of temper and spirit in the ' 
author. The main difference between tho sty|p and manner of tliis epistle,* and 
the other e^ustles of Paul, arises from the scopre and design of the argument. In> 
the epistle to the Romans, his object led him to pursue a close and connected 
train of argumoiitatioh. In this, a large portion of the epistle is occupied with 
reproof and it ggves occasion for calling into view at once the mUhority of an 
apostle, and the spirit and manner in wiiich reproof is to be administered. The 
reader of this epistle cannot but be struck witli the fact>, that it was no port uf 
Paufs character to show indulgence to sin; that he had no design to flatter; that 
he neither cloaked nor concealed transgression;” that in tho most open, Arm, 
and manly manner possible, it was his purpose to rebuke them for their disor- 
ders, and to repress their growing irregularities. At tlie same time, however, 
there is full opportunity for the display of tenderness, kindness, love, charity, and 
for Cliristian instruction— an opportunity for pouring forth the deepest feelings of 
tho human heart — an opportunity which Paul never allowed to escape unim- 
proved. Amidst all the severity of reproof, there is the lovo of friendship; amidst 
the rebukes of an apostle, the entreaties and tears of a father. And we here 
contemplate Paul, not merely as the profound reasoner, not simply as a man of 
high intellectual endowments, but as evincing the feelings of the man, and the 
sympathies of the Christian. 

Perhaps there is less difficulty in understanding this epistle than the epistle 
to tlie Romans. A few passages indeed have perplexed all commentators, and 
are to this day not understood. See cliap. v, 9: xi. 10; xv. 2.9. But the general 
meaning of the epistle has been much less the subject of difference of interpreta- 
tion, Tlic reasons have i)robabIy boon the foiJdwing. (1.) The subjects here arc ' 
more numerous, and the discussions more brief, 'llicre is, therefore, less difii- 
culty in following the author than where tho discussion is protracted, and the 
manner of liis reasoning more complicated. (2.) Tho subjects themselves arc far 
less abstruse and x^rofound than those introduced into the epistlo to the Romans. 
There is, therefore, less liability to misconee^tioii. (3.) The ex>istle has imver been- 
1 made the subject of tlieological warfare. Ko system of theology has been built 
I ovii, and no attempt made to press it into the service of abstract dogmas. It is 
' mostly of a practical charaetcr, and there lias been, therefore, less room for con- 
I tention in regard to its meaning. (4.) No false and unfounded theories of pUiloso- 
j phy have been attached to this epistle, as have been to the epistle to the Itomans. 
simple sense, therefore, has been more obvious, and no small part of the diffi- 
culties in the interpretation of that extistle are wanting in this. (5.) The upostlc^s 
design has soiuewhut varied his style. There arc fewer complicated sentences, 
and fewer parentheses, less that is abrupt and brnken, and elliptical, less that is 
rapid, mighty, and ovei'xioweriiig in argument'. We see the x>oint of a reproof at 
once, but w'c are often greatly embarrassed in a conix>licated argument. 'J he xvtli 
chapter, however, for closeness and strcng|;h of argumentation, for beauty of dic- 
tion, for tenderness of pathos^and for commanding and ovcimowcring eloquence, 
is probably unsurpassed by any other x^art of the writings of and uuequalh'd 
by any other composition, ((i.) It may be added, that there is less in this exiistle 
that omioses the native feelings of the human heart, and that humbles the pride 
' of the numan intellect, than in the epistle to the Romans. One great difficulty in 
intorpreting that ejiistle has been that tlie doctrines relate to those high subjects 
that rebuke the pride of man, demand xu’ostration before his jSovereigUj require 
the submission of the understanding and the heart to God’s liigh claims, and 
throw down every form of self-righteousness. While substantially the same fea- 
tures will be found in all the writings of Paul, yet his purpose in this fistic led 
him less to dwell on those topics than in the epistle to the Romans, result 
is, that the heart more readily acquiesces in these doctrines and reproofs, and the 
gweral strain of this epistle; ana as the /leurt of man has usually more agency in 
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the inteiprotation of the Bible than the understanding, the obstacles in the way 
' of a correct exposition of this epistle are proportiouabiy fewer than in the epistle 
tq the Romans. 




The same spirit, however, which is requisite in understanding the epistle to tliO 
Romans, is demanded here. In all Paul’s epistles, as in all the Bible, a spirit 
of candour, 'humility, prayer, and industry is requii^. The knowledge of God’s 
truth is to be acquired only by toil, and candid investigation. The mind that is 
filled with preiudice is rarely ezfiightened. The proud, unhumbled spirit seldom 
receives benefit from reading the Bible, or any other book. He acquires the 
- most complete, and the most profound knowledge of the doctrines oi raulf wd 
of the Book of God in general, who comes to the work of interpretation with 
the most humble heart ; and the deepest sense of his dependienoe in the md of 
that Spirit by whom originally the Bible was inspired. For the meek will he 
guide in judgment and the meek will he teach hia way,” Pi^ xxv. 9. 




THE FIRST 


EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS.. 


CHAPTER I. 

)AI7L^ called ^ to bean apostle 
of Jesus Christ through the 


a Rom. 1. 1. 


wiU of God, and Sosthenes ^ our 
brother. 

2 Unto the church of God which 

b Mat. 12. 38. 


CHAPTER I. 

1. Paulf called to be an apostle. 
See Notes, Rom. i. 1. ^ Through the 
will of God. Not by human appoint- 
ment, or authority, but in accordance 
■with the will of God, and his com- 
mand. That will was made known 
to him hy the special revelation 
granted to him afc his conversion, and 
call to the apostlcship ; Acts ix. Paul 
often refers to the fact that he had 
received a direct commission from 
God, and that he did not act on his 
own authority; comp. Gal. i. 11, 12; 
1 Cor. ix. 1 — 6; 2 Cor. xi. 22—33; 
xii. 1—12. There was a special rea- 
son why he commenced this episJe 
by referring to the fact that he was 
divinely called to the apostlcship. It 
arose from the fact that his apostolic 
authority had been called in question 
by the false teachers at Corinth. That 
this was the case is apparent from the 
general strain of the epistle, from 
some particular expressions (2 Cor. x. 
8 — 10) ; and from the fact that he is 
at^^o much pains throughout the two 
epistles to establish his divine com- 
mission.* ^ And Sosthenes, Sosthenes 
is mentioned in Acts xviii. 17, as **thc 
chief ruler of the synagogue” at 
Corinth. He is there said to have 
been beaten by the Greeks before the 
judgment-seat of Gallic because he 
was a Jew, and because he had joined 
with the other Jews in arraigning 
Paul, and had thus produced disturb- 
ance in the city; see Note on this 
place. It is evident that at that time 
he was not a Christian. When he 
was converted, or why he left Corinth 
and was now with Paul at Ephesus, is 
unknown. Why Paul associated him 


with himself in writing this epistle is 
not known . It is evident that Hosthenes 
was not an apostle, nor is there any 
reason to think that he was inspired. 
Some circumstances are known to 
have existed respecting Paul's man- 
ner of writing to the churches, which 
may explain it. (1.) He was accus- 
tomed to employ an amanuensis or 
scribe in writing his epistles, and the 
amanuensis frequently expressed his 
concurrence or approbation in what 
the apostle had indicted; see Note, 
Rom.xvi.22; comp. Col.iv. 18. “ The 
salutation hy the hand of Paul,” 2 
' Thess. iii. 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 21. It is 
possible that Sosthenes might have 
been employed by Paul for this pur- 
pose. (2.) Paul not unfroqucntly 
associated others with himself in wri- 
ting his letters to the churches, him- 
self claiming authority as an apostle ; 
and the others expressing their con- 
currence; 2 Cor. i. 1. Thus in Gal. j 
i. 1, **all the brethren” which were 
with him, are mentioned as united with 
him in addressing the churclii^s of 
Galatia ; Phil. i. 1 ; Col. i. 1 ; 1 Thess. 
i. 1. (3.) Sosthenes was well known 

at Corinth. He had been the chief 
ruler of the synagogue there. His 
conversion would, therefore, excite a 
deep interest, and it is not improbable 
that ho had been conspicuous as a 
preacher. All these circumstances 
would render it proper that Paul 
should associate him with himself in 
writing this letter. It would be bring- 
ing in the testimony of one well 
known as concurring with the views 
of the apostle, and tend much to con- 
ciliate those who were disaftected 
towards him. 


1 



2 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


[A. D. 69, 


hi at Corinth, ® to them that are 
Notified ^ in Christ Jesus, called 
* to be saints, with all that in 

a Acts IS. 1. b Judtf 1. 0 John 17.19. 

9. Unto the church of God which ie 
.at 'CoWntA-f- For an account of the 
time and manner hi vrhich the church 
.was established in Corinth, see the 
Introduction, and Notes on Acts xviii. 

The church is called “the 
church of God,” because it has been 
founded by bis agency, and was devo- ! 
ted to his serTice. It is worthy of| 
remark, that although great disorders 
had been introduced into that church ; | 
though there were separations and 
erroneous doctrines ; though there 
were some who gave evidence that they 
were not sincere Christians, yet the 
apostle had no hesitation in applying 
to them the name of a church of God. 
5r To them that are sanctified. To 
those who are* made holy. This does 
not refer to the profession of holiness, 
but implies that they w^cre in fact holy, i 
The word means that they were separ- \ 
ated from the mass of heathens around I 
them, and dc'^ted to God and his 
cause. Though the word used here 
(JhyturfAUiti) has this idea of separation 
from the mass around them, yet it is 
separation on account of their being 
in fact, and not in profession merely, 
different from others, and truly devoted 
to God; see Note, Rom. i. 7. H In 
Christ Jesus. That is, by (iv) the 
agency of Christ. It was by his 
authority, his power, and his Spirit, 
that tjiey had been separated from the 
mass of heathens around them, and 
devoted to God; comp. John xvii. 19. 
^ Called to be saints. I’he word saints 
docs not differ materially from the 
word sanctified in the former part -of 
the verse. It means those who are 
separatedfrom the world, and set apart 
to God as holy. The idea which Paul 
introduces here is, that they hccapie 
such because they were called to he 
such. The idea in the former part of 
the verse is, that this was done “ by 
Christ Jesus;’* here he says that it 
was because t^oy wore called to this 
privilege. He doubUess means to say 
that it was not by any native tendency 


every place call « upon the name ef 
Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs 
and ours : 

d 2 Tiin.1.9; I Petl.15. e 2 Th B.2.82. 

in themselves to holiness, but because 
God bad called them to it. And this 
calling does not refer merely to an 
external invitation, but it was that 
which was made effectual in their case, 
or that on which the fact of their being 
saints could be predicated ; comp. ver. 
9 ; see 2 Tiro. i. 0 ; “ Who hath saved 
us, and called us with an holy calling, 
not according to our works, but accord- 
ing to his own purpose and grace,*' 
&c. ; 1 Pel. i. 15 ; Note, Rom. i. 6, 7 ; 
viii. 28 ; Eph. iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi, 12 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. ^ With all, &c. This 
expression shows, (1.) That Paul had 
the same feelings of attachment to all 
Christians in every place ; and (2.) 
That he expected that this epistle 
would he read, not only by the church 
at Corinth, but also by other churches. 
That this was the uniform intention 
of the apostle in regard to his epistles, 
is apparent from other places ; comp. 
I Thess. V. 27 ; “I charge you by the 
Lord that this epistle be read unto all 
the lioly brethren ;’* Col. iv. 16 ; 
** And when this epistle is read among 
you, cause that it be read also in the 
clrurch of the Laodicean s.” It is evi- 
dent that Paul expected that his 
epistles would obtain circula^on 
among the churches ; and it was 
morally certain that they would be 
soon transcribed, and he extensively 
read. — The ardent feelings of Paul 
embraced all Christians in every 
nation. Ho know nothing of the nar- 
rowness of exclusive attachment to 
sect. His heart was full of love, and 
he loved, as we should, all who boro 
the Christian name, and who evinced 
the Christian spirit. ^ Call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ. To call upon 
the name of any person, in -Scripture 
language, is to cjJl on the person him- 
self; comp. John iii. 18; Note, Acts 
iv. ] 2. The expression “ to call upon 
the name” fivrtKoXtvfAivut), to invoke 
the name, implies worship, and payer; 
and proves, (1.) That the Lord Jesus 
is an object of worship ; and (2.) That 
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A.D.m] 

3 Grace « 5e unto you, and 
peace from God our Father, and 
/^•(m the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4 I thank ^ my God always 
on your behalf, for the grace of 

a 1 Pet.1.2. b Rom.l.S. 


one characteristic of the early Chris- 
tians, by which they were known and 
distinguished, was their calling upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus, or their 
offering worship to him. That it im- 
plies worship, see Note on Acts vii. 69 ; 
and that the early Christians called 
on Christ by prayer, and were distin- 
guished by that, see the Note on Acts 
vii. 59, and compare Note, Acts i. 24, 
also Acts ii. 21; ix. 13; xxii. 10; 2 
Tim. ii. 22. If Both theirs and ours. 
The Lord of all — ^both Jews and Gen- 
tiles — of all who profess themselves 
Christians, of whatever country or 
name they might have originally been. 
Difference of nation or birth gives no 
pre-eminence in the kingdom of C hrist , 
but all are on a level, having a com- 
mon Lord and Saviour; comp. Eph. 

' IV. 6. 

3. Grace he unto you, die.; see 
Note, Rom. i. 

4. 1 thank my God, dsc. No small 
part of this epistle is occupied with 
reproofs for the disorders which had 
arisen in the church at Ceririth, 
Before proceeding, however, to the 
specinc statement of those disorders 
(ver. 10, soq.), the apostle commends 
them for the attainments which they 
had really made in divine knowledge, 
and thus shows that he was disposed 
to concede to them all that he could. 
It was no part of tho disposition of 
Paul to withhold commendation where 
it was due. On the contrary, as he 
was disposed to lie faithful in reprov- 
ing the errors of Christians, he was 
no less disposed to commend them 
when it could be done ; comp. Note, 
Rom: 1, 8. *A willingness to commend 
those who do well is Jis much in 
accordance with the gospel, as a dis- 
position to reprove where it is deserved ; ; 
and a minister, or a parent, may fre- 
quently do as decided good by judicious 
commcndafcion as by reproof, and much 
mere than by fault-finding and harsh 


God which is given you by Jesus 
Christ; 

5 That in eveiy tiling ye are 
enriched by him, in all utt^ance, 
^ and in alf knowledge ; 

0 2 Cor.8,7. 


crimination. If On yowc hekadf. In. 
respect to you ; that God has conferred 
these favours on you. ^ For ^ grace 
of God. On account of the fiivours 
which God has bestowed on you through 
tho Lord Jesus. Those fiivonrs are 
specified in the following verses. For 
tho meaning of the word grace, see 
Note, Rom. i. 7. 

5. That in every thing. In every 
respect, or in regard to all tho fiivours 
conferred on any of his people. Ton 
have been dintinguished by him in all 
those respects in which he blesses his 
own children. ^ Ye are enriched hy 
him: comp. Note, Rom. ii. 4. The 
meaning of this expression is, “ you 
abound in these things ; they are con- 
ferred abundantly upon you. ’ ’ By the 
use of this word, the apostle intends 
doubtless to denote the fact that these 
blessings had been conferred on them 
abundantly; and also that this was a 
valuable endowment, so as to bo pro- 
perly called a treasure. The mercies 
of God are not only conferred abun- 
dantly on his people, but they are a 
bestowment of •incstimahlo value; 
comp. 2 Cor. vi. 10. ^ In all utter-’ 
ante. With tho power of speaking 
v.-irious languages (L x«yw). 

That this power was conferred on the 
church at Corinth, and that it was 
highly valued by them, is evident from 
chap, xiv; comp. 2 Cor. viii. 7. The 
power of .speaking those languages the 
apostle regarded as a subject of thanks- 
giving, as it was a proof of the divine 
favour to them ; see chap. xiv. 5, 22, 
39. ^ And in all knowledge. In the 
knowledge of divine truth. They had 
understood the doctrines which they 
had heard, and had intelligently 
embraced them. This was not true 
of all of them, hut it was of the body 
of the church ; and the hearty com- 
mendation and thanksgiving of the 
apostle for these favours, laid the 
foundation for the remarks which he 
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I. CORINTHIANS, 


[A. B. 59. 


, 6 Even as the testimony of 
Christ was confirmed in you. 

* 7 So that ye come behind in 

• a Tit.2.13. 1 revelation. 

had subsequently to make, and would 
tend to conciliate their minds, and dis- 
pose them Ho listen attentively, even 
to the language of reproof. 

6. IJvcn as. Ka^us. The force of 
this expression seems to be this, ** The 
gospel of C hrist was at first established 
among you by means of the miraculous 
endowments of the Holy Ghost. Those 
same endowments are still continued 
among you, and now furnish evidence 
of the divine favour, and of the truth 
of the gospel to you, even as — i. e. in 
the same measure as they did when the 
gospel was first preached.” The power 
to speak with tongues, cbe. ; (chap.xiv.) 
would be a continued miracle, and 
would bo a demonstration to them then 
of the truth of Christianity <as it was at 
first. ^ I'he testimony of Christ. The 
gospel. It is here called ” the testi- 
mony of Christ,” because it bore wit- 
ness to Christ— to his divine nature, 
his miracles, his Messiahship, his char- 
acter, his death, drc. The message 
of the gospel consists in bearing wit- 
ness to Christ and his work ; soe chap. 
XV. 1—4; 2 Tim. i. 8. ^ Was con- 
firmed. Was established, or proved. 
It was proved to ho divine, by the 
miraculous attcstatiims of the Holy 
Spirit. It was confirmed, or made 
certain to their souls by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, sealing it on their 
hearts. Tlie word translated confirmed 

IS used in the sense of 
estiiblishing, confirming, or demon- 
strating by miracles, ifec. ; in Mark 
xvi. 20 ; comp. Ileb. xiii. 9 ; Phil, i. 
7. ^ In you (iv v/tTv). Among you as 
a people, or in your hearts. Per^?.ps 
the apostle intends to include both. 
The gospel had been established 
among them by the demonstrations of 
the agency of the Spirit in the gift of 
tongues, and had at the same time 
taken deep root in their hearts, and 
Was excising a practical influence on 
their lives. 

7. So that. God has so abundantly 
endowed you with his favours. Ye 

I come behhid You arc 


no gift ; waiting ® for the * coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : 

8 Who shall also confirm ^ you 
h 1 ThP8s.a.l3; 5.23,2-t. 

not wanting, or deficient. The word 
is usually applied to destitution, want, 
or poverty ; and the declaration here 
is synonymous with what he had said, 
vcr. 5, that they abounded in every 
thing. ^ In no gift. In no favour, 
or gracious endowment. The word 
used hero does not refer 

necessarily to extraordinary and mira- 
culous endowments, but includes also 
all the kindnesses of God towards 
them in producing peace of mind, con- 
stancy, humility, &c. And the apostle 
meant evidently to say that "i-hcy pos- 
sessed, in rich abundance, all those 
endowments which were bestowed on 
Christians. ^ Waiting for.. 'Rx’gcci- 
ing, or looking for this coming with 
glad and anxious desire. This was, 
certjiinly, one of the endowments to 
which he referred, to wit, that they 
had grace given them earnestly to 
desire, and to wait for the second 
appearing of the Lord .Tesus. An 
earnest wish to seo him, and a confi- 
I dent expectation and firm belief that 
he will return, is an evidence of a 
high state of piety. It demands strong 
faith, and it will do much to elevate 
the feelings above the world, and to 
keep the mind in a state of peace. 
^ The coming, itc. (Ir. The reirela- 
tion — ( t»jv — the manifes- 

tation of the Sou of God. That is, 
w'aiting for his return to judge the 
world, and for his approbation of *bis 
people in that day. The earnest 
expectation of the Lord Jesus became 
one of the marks of early Christian 
piety. This return was promised by 
the Saviour to his anxious disciples, 
when he was about to leave them ; 
J ohn xi V. 3. The promise was renewed 
when he ascended to heaven ; Acts i. 
11. It became the settled hope and 
expectation of Christians that be 
would return ; Tit. ii. 13 ; 2 Pet. iii. ^ 
12; Ileh. ix. 28. And with the car-j 
nest prayer that he would quickly, 
come, John close's the volume of iuspi- j 
ration; Kcv. xxii. 20, 21. i 

8. Who shall also confirm you'. Who ^ 
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ante the end, that yc ma^ he blame- 
less in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : 


shall establish you in tho hopes of 
the gospel. lie shall make you firm 
amidst all your trials, and 
all the efforts which may be made to 
shako your faith, and to remove you 
from that hrm foundation on which you 
now rest, ^ Unto the end. That is, to 
the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He would keep them to the end of life 
in tho path of holiness, so that at the 
coming of the Lord Jesus they might 
be found blameless; comp. John xiii. 
1. Tho sense is, that they should be 
kept, and should not bo suffered to fall 
away and perish ; — and this is one of 
the many places which express the 
strong confidence of Paul that those 
who are true Christians shall be pre- 
served unto everlasting life ; comp. 
Phil, i. C. ^ That ye may be blame- 
less. Tho word rendered blameless 
(aviyxXnrous) does not mean perfect, 
but properly denotes those against 
whom there ii no charge of crime ; 
who are unaccused, and against whom 
there is no ground of acc oration. Here 
it docs not mean that they were per- 
sonally perfect, but that God would 
so keep them, and enable them to 
<3vince a Christian character, as to 
give evidence that they ^-ero his 
frienus, and completely escape con- 
demnation in tho last day; see Notes 
on Rom. viii. 33, 34. There is no man 
wlR> has not his faults; no Christian 
who is not conscious of imperfection ; 
but it is the design of God so to keep 
his people, and so to justify and sanc- 
tify them through tho Lord Jesus, 
that tho churqh may bo presented a 
glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle” (Eph. v. 37) in tho day of 
Judgment. In the day, &o. In the 
day when the Lord Jesus shall come 
to judge the world , and which will he 
called his day, because it will be the 
day in which he will be tho great and 
conspicuous object, and which is espe- 
cially appointed to glorify him ; see 2 
Thess. i.^ 10, ** Who shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and to be admired 
in all them that believe.” b 


0 God is faithful, by whom ye' 
were called unto the fellowship « 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord^ 

a 1 John 1.3. 


9. God is faithfid. That is, God is 
truo, and constant, and wiM adhere to 
his promises. He will not deceive. HeL 
will not promise, and then fail to per- 
form ; he will not commence any thing 
which he will not perfect and finish. 
Tho object of Paul in introducing the 
idea of the faithfulness of God here, is, 
to show the reason for believing that 
tho Christians at Corinth would be | 
kept unto' everlasting life. Tho evi- 
dence that they will persevere depends 
on the fidelity of God ; and tho argu- 
ment of the apostle is, that as they 
had been called by him into the fel- 
lowship of his Son, his faithfulness of 
character would render it certain that 
they would be kept to eternal life . The 
.Stime idea he has presented in Phil. i. ! 
6, “ Being confident of this very thing, 
that ho which hath begun a good work 
in you, will also perform it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.” ^Yc were called. 
The word ” cal led” here docs not refer 
merely to an invitation or an offer of 
life, but to tho effectual influence 
which had been put forth ; which had 
inclined them to embrace tho gospel ; 
Note, Rom. viii. 30 ; ix. 12; see Mark 
ii. 1 7 ; Luke v. 32 ; Gal. i. 6 ; v. 3, 13 ; 
Eph. i. 4 ; Col. iii. 15. In this sense 
the word often occurs in the Scrip- 
tures, and is designed to denote a 
power, or influence that goes forth 
with the external invitation, and that 
makes it effectual. That power is the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. If Unto 
the fellowship of his Son. To parti- 
cipate with his* Son Jesus Christ; to 
be partakers with him; see Notes, 
Jofin XV. 1 — 3. Christians participate 
with Christ, (1.) In his feelings and 
views; Rom. viii. 9. (3.) In his trials 
and sufferings, being subjected to 
temptatious and H'als similar to his ; 

1 Pet. iv. 13, But\ rejoice, inasmuch 
as ye are partakers V Christ’s suffer- 
ings;” Col. i. 24; r\l. iii. 10. {3.) 
In his heirship to the inheritance and 
glory which awaits him ; Rom. viii. 17» 
“ And if children, then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ;” I 



1. CORllW^HIANS, 


* 10 Now I beseech you, bre- 
thten, by the mime of our Lord 


Pet. i. 4. (4.) In liis triumph in the 
resurrection and future glory; Mat. 
xlx. 28, “ y© which have followed me, 
in the regeneration when the Son of 
mfl.p Bhall sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel;” j 
John xiv. 19, “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also;” Rev. iii. 21, " To him that 
overcomoth will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” 

[Immediately on our union to Clirisl^ Tve 
have fellowship with him, in all tlie blessings 
of his purchase. This communion or fellow- 
ship loith him is the neeesbary result of our 
onioB to him. On the saint’s union to Christ, 
seesupidemcuturyNoteon Uom. viii. iO. page 
176.3 

From all this, the argument of the apos- 
tle is, that as they partake with Christ 
in these high privileges, and hopes, 
and promises, they will be kept by a 
faithful God unto eternal life. God 
is faithful to his Son; and will be 
faithful to all who are united to him. 
The argument for the perseverance of 
tho saints .is, therefore, sure. 

10. Noiv I beseech i/ou, brethren. In 
tliis verse the apostle enters on tho 
discussion respecting the irregularities 
and disorders in the church at Corinth, 
x>f which lie had incidentally heard; 
sec ver. 1 1 . Tho first of which he had 
incidentally learned, was that which 
pertained to tho divisions and strifes 
which had arisen in the church. Tho 
•consideration of this subject occupies 
him to ver. 17; and as those divisions 
bad been caused by the influe^co^of 
philosophy, and the ambition for dis- 
tinction, and the exhibition of popular 
sloqi^cncc among the C oriuthian teach- 
ers, this fact gives occasion to him to 
discuss that subject at length (chap. i. 
17 —^ 1 ; xi.) ; in which lie shows that 
the gospel did not depend for its suc- 
cess on the reasonings of philosophy, 
or the persuasions of eloquence. This 
part of the subject he commences with 
the language ofehtreaty. '' 1 beseech 


£Ai* IX 

Jesus Christ, ^ that ye all speak 
the saiue thing, and that tliere he 

a John 17.19. 

you, brethren” — ^the language of affec> 
tionate exhortatibn rather than Of 
stem command. Addressing them ae 
his brethren, as members of the aan^ 
family with liimself, he conjures them 
to take all proper measures to avoid 
the evils of schism and of strife, f By 
the name. By the authority of his 
name ; or from reverence for him as 
the common Lord of all. ^ Of owr 
Lord Jesus Christ. The reasons why 
Paul thus appeals to his name and 
authority here, may be the following. 
(1.) Clirist should be regarded as the 
supreme head and leader of all his 
church. It was improper, therefore, 
that the church should be divided into 
portions, and its different parts enlisted 
under different banners. (2.) ** The 
whole family in heaven and earth 
should be named” after him (Eph. iii. 
15), and should not he named after 
inferior and subordinate teachers. The 
reference to “the venerable and 
endearing name of Christ here, stands 
beautifully and properly opposed to 
the various human names under which 
they were so ready to enlist them- 
selves.” — Doddridge. ** There is 
scarce a word or expression that he 
[Paul] makes use of, hut with relation 
and tendency to his. present main pur- 
pose; as here, intending to aliOUsh 
the names of leaders they had distiu- 
guished themselves by, he beseeches 
them by the name of Christ, a fo/m 
that I do not remember he elsewhere 
uses.” — Locke. (3.) The prime mid 
leading thing which Christ had en- 
joined on his church was tmion and 
mutual love (John xiii. 34; xv. 17), 
and for this he had most earnestly 
prayed in his memorable prayer; John 
xvii. 21 — 23. It was well for Paul 
thus to appeal to the name of Christ — 
the sole head and Lord of Jiis church, 
and the friend of union, and thus to 
rebuke the divisions and strifes which 
had arisen at Corinth. ^ That ya aU 
speak the same thing. " That ye hohl 
the same doctrine.” — Locke. This 
exhortation evidently refers to iheir 
holding and expressing tho same reli- 
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no 1 divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. 

* 1 stihisrM, 

gioiis sentiments, and is designed to 
rebuke that kind of contention and 
strife which is evinced where different 
opinions are hold and expressed. To 
** speak the same thing" stands opposed 
to speaking different and conflicting 
things ; or to controversy, and although 
perfect uniformity of opinion cannot be 
expected among men on the subject of 
religion any more than on other sub- 
jects, yet on the great and fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Christianity, Chris- 
tians may be agreed ; on all points in 
which they differ they may evince a 
good spirit ; and on all subjects they 
may express their sentiments in the 
language of the Bible, and thus " speak 
tho same thing." ^ And that there he 
no divisions among you. Greek, 
schisms. No divisions into 
contending parties and sects. The 
church was to be regarded as one and 
indivisible, and not to be rent into 
different factions, and ranged under 
the banners of different leaders ; comp. 
John ix. 16 ; 1 Cor. xi. 18; xii. 25. 
^ But that ye he perfectly joined 
together (^n l$e Tho 

word here used and rendered **per- 
fectl^joincd together," denotes pro- | 
perly to restore, mend, or repair that j 
which is rent or disordered (Mat. iv. | 
21 ; Mark i. 19), to amend or correct 
th#b which is morally evil and erron- 
eous (Gal. vi. 1), to render perfect or 
complete (Lukevi. 40), to fit or adapt 
any thing to its proper place so that 
it shall be complete in all its parts, 
and harmonious, (Heb. xi. 6); and 
thence to compose and settle contro- 
versies, to produce harmony and order. 
The apostle here evidently desires that 
they should be united in feeling ; that 
every mender of the church should 
occupy his appropriate place, as every 
member of a well propoidiioned body, 
or piwt of a machine has its appropri- 
ate place and. use ; see his wishes more 
fidly expressed in chap. xii. 12 — 31. 
f In tiie same mind (mI); see Rom. 
XV. 5. This cannot mean that they 


11 Foar it hath been declared unto • 
me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the home of Chloe, that 
there are contentions among you. * 


were to be united in precisely the same 
shades of opinion, which is impossible. 
— but that their minds were to he dis- 
posed towards each other with mutual 
good will, and that they should live 
i in harmony. The word here rendered 
mindt denotes not merely the intellect 
itself, but that which is in the mind — 
the thoughts, counsels, plans; Rom. 
xi. 34; xiv. 5; 1 Cor. ii. 16; Col. ii. 
18. Brctschneider. ^And in the same 
judgment {yvu/Af). This word pro- 
perly denotes science, or knowledge; 
opinion, or sentiment; and sometimes, 
as here, the purpose of the mind, or 
will. The sentiment of the whole is, 
that in their understandings and their 
volitions, they should he united and 
kindly disposed towards each other. 
Union of feeling is possible even where 
men differ much in their views of 
things. They may love each other 
nnich, even where they do not see 
alikd. They may give each other 
credit for honesty and sincerity, and 
may be willing to suppose that others 
may be rightj and arc honest even 
where tlieir own views differ. The 
foundation of Christian union is not 
so much laid in uniformity of inteUee- 
tual perception as in right feelings of 
the heart. And the proper way to pro- 
duce union in the church of God, is 
not to begin by attempting to •equal- 
ize all intellects on the bed of Procrus- 
tes, but to produce supreme love to 
God, and elevated and pure Christian 
love to all who hear the image and the 
name of the Redeemer. 

11. For it hath been declared unto 
me. Of the contentions existing in 
the church at Corinth, it is evident 
that they had not informed him in the 
letter which they had sent ; see chap, 
vii. 1, comp, the Introduction. He 
had incidentally heard of their con- 
tentions. ^ My brethren. A token 
of affectionate regard, evincing his love 
for them, and his deep interest in their 
welflire, even when he administered a 
needed rebuke. *|f Of the house of 
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12 Now this I say, that eve^ 1 andlof Apollos; » andlof Cephas; 
due of you* saith, I am of Paul; | ^ and I of Christ. 

. a Acts is.i. 


CUoe. Of the family of Chloc. It 
is. most probable that Ghloe was a 
member of the church at Corinth, 
someof whose family had been at Ephe- 
sus when Paul was, and had given him 
information of the state of things there. 
Who those members of her family 
were, is unknown. Grotius conjec- 
tures that they were Stephanas, For- 
tunatus, and Achaicus, mentioned in 
chap. xvi. lY, who brought the letter 
of the church at Corinth to Paul. But 
of this there is no certain evidence ; 
perhaps not much probability. If the 
information had been obtained from 
them, it is probable that it would have 
been put in the letter which they bore. 
The probability is that Paul had 
received this information before they 
arrived. | 

12. Now this I say. This is what 1 1 
mean ; or, I give this as an instance 
of the contentions to which I refer. 
^ That every one of you saith. That 
you are divided into different factions, 
and ranged under ditferent leaders. 
The word translated ‘‘that” (ou) 
might be translated here, because, or 
since, as giving a reason for his affirm- 
ing (vcr. 11) that there were conten- ' 
tions there. “ Now I say that there 
are contentions, because you are ranged 
under different leaders,” Ac. — Calvin. 
^ / am of Paul. It has been doubted 
whether Paul meant to affirm that the 
parties had actually taken the names 
which he here specifies, or wliethcr he 
uses these names as illustrations, or 
suppositions, to show' the absurdity of 
their ranging themselves under ditfer- 
ent loaders. Many of the ancient 
interpreters supposed that Paul was 
unwilling to specify the real names of 
the false teachers and leaders of the 
parties, and that he used these names 
simply by way of illustration.'^ This 
opinion was grounded chiefly on what 
he says in chap. iv. 6, ’ And these 
things, brethren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and to Apollos 
for your s^kes,” Ac. But'in this place 
Paul is not referring so particularly 
to the fiictions or parties existing in 


the church, as he is to the necessity 
of modesty and humility; and in order 
to enforce this, he refers to himself 
and Apollos to show that oven those 
most highly favoured should have a 
low estimate of their importance, since 
all their success depends on God ; see 
chap. iii. 4—6. It can scarcely he 
doubted that Paul here meant to say 
that there were parties existing in the 
church at Corinth, who were called 
by the names of himself, of Apollos, of 
Cephas, and of Christ. This is the 
natural construction; and this was 
evidently the information which he 
had received by those who were of the 
family of Chloe. Why the parties 
were ranged under these leaders, how- 
ever, can be only a matter of conjec- 
ture. Lightfoot suggests that the 
church at Corinth was composed 
partly of Jews and partly of Gentiles; 
see Acts xviii. The Gentile converts, 
he supposes, would range themselves 
under I’aul and Apollos as their 
leaders ; and the Jew'ish under Peter 
and Christ. Paul was the apostle to 
the Gentiles, and Peter particularly 
the . apostle to tho Jews (Gal. ii. Y); 
and this circumstance might give rise 
to the division. A})o11ob succeeded 
Paul in Achaia, and laboured su^ess- 
fully there; see Acts xviii. 2fr 28. 
These two original parties might be 
again sub-divided. A part of those 
who adhered to Paul and Apol’is 
might regard Saul with chief venera- 
tion, as being tho founder of the 
church as tho instrument of their con- 
version, as the chief apostle, as sig- 
nally pure in his doctrine and manner ; 
and a part might regard Apollos as the 
instrument of their conversion, and 
as being distinguished for eloquence. 
It is evident that tho main reason why 
Apollos was regarded as th^ head of a 
faction was on account of his extra- 
ordinary eloquence, and it is probable 
that his followers might seek par- 
ticularly to imitate him in tho graces 
of popular elocution. ^ And I ^ 
Cephas, Peter; comp. John i. 42. 
lie was regarded particularly as the 
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13 Is Christ divided? was ye baptized in the name of* 
Paul crucified for you, or were Paul? 

apostle to the Jews ; Gal. ii. 7. He cifiedforyou? This question implies 
had his own peculiarity of views in that the crucifixion of Christ had an 
teaching, and it is probable that his influence in saving them which the 
teaching was not regarded as entirely suflerings of no otlnsr one 40vid have, 
hurmonious with that of Paul ; , see and that those sufferings were in fact 
Gal. ii. 11 — 17. Paul had everywhere the peculiarity which distinguished 
among the Gentiles taught that it was the work of Christ, and rendered it 
not necessary to observe the ceremo- of so much value. The atonement 
nial laws of Mdtes ; and, it is probable, was the grand, crowning'work of tho 
that Peter was regarded by the Jews Lord Jesus. It was through this that 
as the advocate of the contrary doc- all the Corinthian Christians nad 
trine. Whether Peter had been at been renewed and pardoned. That 
Corinth is unknown. If not, they had work was so pre-eminent that it could 
heard of his name, and character ; and not have boen performed by another, 
those who had come from Judea had And as they had all been saved by 
probably reported him as teaching a that alone ; as they were alike depen- 
doctrino on the subject of the observ- dent on his merits for salvation, it 
ance of Jewish ceremonies unlike that was improper that they should be rent 
of Paul. ^ And I of Christ. Why into contending factions, and ranged 
I this sect professed to be the followers under different leaders. If there is 
of Christ, is not certainly known, any thing that will recall Christians 
It probably arose from one of the two of different n.ames and of contending 
following causes. (1.) Either that sects from the heat of strife, it is the 
they had been in J udea and had recollection of the fact that they have 
seen the Lord Jesus, and thus regarded been purchased by the same blood, 
themselves as particularly favoured and that tho same Saviour died t > 
and distinguished: or, (2.) More pro- redeem them all. If this fact could 
bably because they refused to call be kept before their minds, it would 
themselves by any inferior leader, and put an end to angry strife everywhere 
wished to regard Christ alone as in the church, and produce universal 
their head, and possibly prided them- Christian love, Or were ye hap- 
selves on the belief that they were more tized in the name of Paul. Or, into, 
config'med to him than the other sects, or unto the name of Paul ; see Note, 
i;3. /s Christ divided? Paul, in Mat. xxviii. 10. To bC baptized 
this vers^, proceeds to show the im- or unto any one is to be devoted to 
propriety of their divi.sions and strifes, him, to receive and acknowledge him 
lift general argument is, that Christ as a teacher, professing to receive his 
alone ought to be regarded as their rules, and to be governed by his autho- 
hoad and leader, and that his claims, rity. — LoeJee. Paul here solemnly 
arising from his crucifixion, and reminds them that their baptism was 
acknowledged by their baptism, were an argument why they should not 
so pre-eminent that they could not he range themselves under different 
divided, and the honours due to him leaders. By that, they had been 
should not be rendered to any other, solemnly and entirely devoted to the 
The ipostle, therefore, asks, with service of tho only Saviour. '‘Did I 
strong emphasis, whether Christ was ever,” was tho implied language of 
to bo regained as divided ? Whether Paul, “ baptize in my own name ? Did 
this single supreme head and leader I over pretend to organize a sect, 
of the church, had become the head announcing myself as a loader? Have 
of different contending factions? Tho not I always directed you to that 
strong absurdity of supposing that, Saviour int^whose name and service 
showed tho impropriety of their rang- you have been baptized?” It is 
ing themselves under different ban- remarkable here, that Paul refers to 
nors and leaders. ^ Was Paul cru- himself, and not to ApoUos or Peter. 
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I. COBINTHIANS. 


14 1 thank God that I bap- 
tized none of you but Crispus 
wdGaius;^ 

a Acts 18.8. 5 Rtnn.16.23; a JobnljAc. 


He does pot insinuate that the claims 
of Apollos or Peter were to be dispa- 
‘raged, or their talents and influence 
to be undervalued, as a jealous rival 
would have done ; but he numbers 
himself first, and alone, as having no 
claims to be regarded as a religious 
leader among them, or the founder of 
a sect. Even he, the founder of the 
church, and their spiritual father, had 
never desired or intended that they 
should call themselves by kis name ; 
and he thus showed the impropriety 
of their adopting the name of ant/ man 
as the leader of a sect. 

14. J thank Oody Why Paul 

did not himself baptize, see in ver. 1 7. 
To him it was now a subject of grate- 
ful reflection that he had not done it. 
He had not given any occasion for the 
suspicion that he had intended to set 
himself up as a leader of a sect or 
party. ^ But Crispus. Crispus had 
been the chief ruler of the synagogue 
at Corinth; Acts xviii. 8. ^ And 

Gains. Gaius resided at Corinth, 
and at his house Paul resided when he 
wrote the epistle to the Romans; 
Bom. xvi. 23. It is also possible that 
the third epistle of J ohn was directed 
to this man; eec 3 John 1. And if 
so, tlien probably Diotrephes (3 John 
9), who is mentioned as one who loved 
“ to have the pre-eminence,” had been 
one cause of the difficulties at Corinth, 
The other persons at Corinth had 
been probably baptized by Silas and 
Timothy. 

15. Lest any should say. Lest any 
of those who had been baptized a'hould 
pervert his design, and say that Paul 
had baptized them unto himself ; or, 
lest any others should, with any appear- 
ance of truth, say that he had fought 
to make disciples to himself. The 
Ethiopic version renders this, ''that 
ye should not say we were baptized in 
his name.” Many of the ancient 
MSS. r^ad this, "lesi^ any should 
say that ye weT£ baptized into my 
name.” ARU. 


[A. D. 59. 

15 Lest any should say that 1 
had bi^tized in mine own name. 

16 And I baptized also the. 


13. And I baptized also the home- \ 
hold. The family. Whether there 
were any infants in the flimily, does 
not appear. It is certain that the 
family was among the first converts 
to Christianity in Aclizia, and that it 
had evinced great zeal in aiding those 
who were Christians ; see chap. xvi. 
15. — From the manner in which Paul 
mentions this, it is probable that Ste- 
phanas did not reside at Corinth when 
he was baptized, though ho might 
have subsequently removed there. “ I 
baptized none of you (ver. 1 4.) — i. e. 
none of those who permanently dwelt 
at Coi'inth, or who were members of 
the original church there, but Cris- 
pus and Gaius — but 1 baptized also 
the family of Stephanas, now of your 
number.” — Or it may mean, ” I bap- 
tized none of you who are adult mem- 
bers of the churchy but Crispus and 
Gains', though I also baptized the 
family of Stephanas.” If this bo the 
true interpretation, then it forms an 
argument to prove that Paul practised 
household baptism, or the baptism of 
the families of those who were them- 
selves believers. Or the expression 
may simply indicate a recollection of 
the true circumstances of the ca^c — a 
species of correction of the statement 
in ver. 1 4, ” I recollect now also that 
I baptized the family of Stephanas^” 
^ Bousehold The house; the 

family. The word comprises the whole 
family, including adults, domestics, 
slaves, and children. It includes, (1 .) 
The men in a house, (Acts vii. 10; 1 
Tim. iii. 4, 6, 12;) (2.) BomesticSt 

(Acts X. 2 ; xi. 14 ; xvi. 15. 31 ; 1 Tim. 
iii. 4;) (3.) The family in gcmeral; 

Luke X. 5 ; xvi. 27. Brets^neider. 
It was the custom, doubtless, for- the 
apostles to baptize the entire house- 
holdy whatever might be the age, 
including domestics, slaves, and chil- 
dren. The head of a family gave up 
the entire household to God. 

1 [That adult domestica and slaveawere bap- 
{ twed witliont personal profPBsion or otbor 
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household of Stephanas; « besides, baptize, but to preach the gospel p 
[ know not whether I baptized any not with wisdom ^ of ^ words, lest 
other. * the cross of Christ should be made 

17 For Christ sent me not to of none effect. 


a chap. I&I047. 


cridence of faith, is incredible, llie word u»ot 
indeed inclades domestics as well as children, 
but while the latter most bn ve been admitted 
on the profession of their parents, it is reason- 
ible to sunpose that the former would be 
received solely on their own.3 

^ 0/ Stephanas. Who Stephanas 
was, is not known. The Greek com^ 
montatoTS say that he was the jailer 
of Philippi, who, after he had been 
baptized (Acts xvi. 33), removed with 
his family to Corinth. But of this 
there is no certain evidence. ^ Me- 
sides. Besides these. ^ I hnovD not, 
Ac. 1 do not know whether I bap- 
tized any others who are now mem- 
bers of that church. Paul would, 
doubtless, recollect that ho had bap- 
tized others in other places, but he is 
speaking here particularly of Corinth. | 
Thi.s is not to be urged as an argu- 
ment against the inspiration of Paul, 
for (1.) It was not the dcsigu of 
inspiration to free the memory from 
defect in ordinary transactions, or in 
those things which were not to be 
received for the instruction of the 
church; (2.) The meaning of Paul 
may simply be, I know not who of 
the original members of the church at 
Corinth may have removed, or who 
may have died ; I know not who may 
h#ve removed to Corinth from other 
places where I have preached and 
baptized, and consequently I cannot 
know whether I may not have bap- 
tized some others of your present 
number.” It is evident, however, 
that if he had baptized any others, the 
number was small. 

1 7. For Christ sent me inot to hap- 
Hze. That is, not to baptize as my 
main business. Baptism was not his 
principal employment, though he had 
a commission in common w'ith others to 
administer the ordinance, and occa- 
sionally did it. The same thing was 
true of the Saviour, that he did not 
personally baptize, John iv. 2. It is 
probable that the business of baptism 


b chap. 2.M.13. 


lm$pee<A. . 


was intrusted to the ministers of the 
church of inferior talents, or to thosb 
who were connected with the churches 
permanently, and not to those who 
wore engaged chiefly in travelling from 
place to place. The reasons of this 
may have been, (1.) That which Paul 
here suggests, that if the apostles had 
themselves baptized, it might have 
given occasion to strifes, and the for- 
mation of parties, as those who had 
been baptized by the apostles might 
claim some superiority over those who 
were not. (2.) It is probable that tlie 
rite of baptism was preceded or fol- 
lowed by a course of instruction adap- 
ted to it, and as the apostles were tra- 
velling from place to place, this -could 
bo better intrusted to those who were 
to be with them as their ordinary reli- 
gious teachers. It was an advantage 
that those who imparted this instruc- 
tion 'should also administer this ordi- 
nance. (3.) It is not improbable, as 
Doddridge supposes, that the adminis- 
tration of this ordinance was intrusted 
to inferiors, because it was commonly 
practised by immersion, and was 
attended with some trouble and incon- 
venience, while the time of the apostles 
might he more directly occupied in 
their main work. ^ Mut to preach the 
ffospej. As his main business as the 
leading, grand purpose of his ministry. 
This is the grand object of all minis- 
ters. It is not to build up a sect or 
party ; it is not to secure simply the 
baptism of people in this or that com- 
munion ; it is to make known the glad 
tidings of salvation, and call men to 
repentance and to God. ^ Not with 
wisdom of words iw ^yov). 
Not in wisdom of speech. Margin. 
The exijression here is a Hebraism, or 
a form of speech common in the 
Hebrew writings, where a noun is used 
lo express the in caning of an adjective, 
and means not in wise words or dis- 
course. The wisdom here mentioned, 
refers, doubtless, to that which was 
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common among ihe Greeks, and which 
was 80 highly valued. It included the 
following things:— (1.) Their subtle 
and learned mode of disputation, or 
jthat which was practised in their 
schools of philosophy. (2.) A graceful 
and winning eloquence ; the arts by 
which they sought to commend their 
sentiments, and to win others to their 
opinions. On this also the Greek rhe- 
toricians greatly valued themselves, 
and this, probably, the false teachers 
[endeavoured to imitate. (3.) That 
which is elegant and finished in litcra- 
iture, in style and composition. On this 
the Greeks greatly valued themselves, 
as the Jews did on miracles and won- 
ders; comp. ver. 22. The apostle 
means to say, that the success of the 
gospel did not depend on these things; 
|that he had not sought them ; nor had 
he exhibited them in his prcaching. 
His doctrine and his manner had not 
been such as to appear wise to the 
Greeks; and he had not depended on 
eloquence or philosophy for his suc- 
cess. Longinus (on the Sublime) enu- 
merates Paul among men distinguished 
for eloquence ; but it is probable that 
he was not distinguished for the graces 
of manner (comp. 2 Cor. x. 1. 10), so 
much as the strength and power of his 
reasoning. 

Paul here introducus a new subject 
of discourse, which he pursues through 
this and the two following chap- 
ters — ^the effect of philosophy on the 
gospel, or the estimate which ought to 
be formed in regard to it. The rea- 
sons why ho introduces this topic, and 
dwells upon it at such a length, arc not 
perfectly apparent. They are supposed 
to have been the following. (1.) He 
had incidentally mentioned his own 
preaching, and his having been set apart 
particularly to that; verso 17. 

His authority, it is probable, had been 
called in question by the false teachers 
at Corinth. (3.) The ground of this, 
or the reason why they undervalued 
him, had been probably, that he had 
not evinced the eloquence of manner 
and the graces of oratory on which 
they so much valued themselves. (4.) 
They had depended for their success 
on captivating the , Greeks by the 
charms of graceful rhetoric and the 


refinements of subtle argumentation,.| 
(5.) In every way, therefore, the defer- 
ence paid to rhetoric and philosophy in 
the church, had tended to* bring the 
pure gospel into disrepute ; to produce 
faction ; and to destroy the authority of 
the apostle. It was necessary, there 
fore, thoroughly to examine the sub- 
ject, and to expose the real influence 
of the philosophy on which they placed 
so high a value. ^ Lest the cross of 
Christ. The simple doefrine that 
Christ was crucified to make atone- 
ment for the sins of men. This was 
the peculiarity of the gospel; and on! 
this doctrine the gospel depended fo**' 
success in the world. ^ Should be 
made of none effect Should be ren- 
dered vain and ineffectual. That is, 
lest the success which might attend 
the preaching of the gospel should be 
attributed to the graces of eloquence, 
the charms of lan^^oage, or the force 
of human argumentation, rather tha')' 
to its true cause, the preaching >tj 
Christ crucified ; or lest the attempt lo! 
i*eco mend it by tnc charms of elo- 
quence should divert the atteut'ou 
from the simple doctrines of the cross, 
and the preaching bo really vain. The 
preaching of the gospel depend" 'or its 
success on the simple p ’vci * its 
truths, borne by the Holy spirit to the 
hearts of men ; and not on the power! 
of argumentation, and the charms of| 
eloquence. To have adorned thq^gos- 
pol with the charms of Grecian rheto- 
ric, would have obscured its wisdom 
and efiScacy, just as the gilding of a! 
diamond w'ould destroy its brilliancy, j 
True eloquence, and real learning andj 
sound sense, are not to bo regarded as 
valueless ; but their use in preaching is| 
to convey the truth with plainness ; to, 
fix the mind on the pure gospel ; and to 
leave the conviction on the heart that 


this system is the power of God. The 
design of Paul here cannot bo to con- 
demn true eloquence and just reason- 1 
ing, but to rebuke the vain parade, 
and the glittering ornaments, and daz-j 
zling rhetoric which were objects of bo 
much esteem in Greece. . A real) 
belief of the gospel, a simple and natu- 
ral statement of its sublime truths, will 
admit of, and prompt to, the *most 
manly and noble kiud,,pf eloquence. 
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18 For the preaching of the cross hut unto us which are saved it is 
is to them « that perish foolishness; the power * of God. 


a 2 Cor.2.15. 

The highest powers of mind, and tho 
most varied learning, may find ample 
scope for the illustration and the 
defence of the simple doctrines of the 
gospel of Christ. But it does not 
mpend for its success on these, but on 
its pure and heavenly truths, borne to 
the mind by the agency of tho Holy 
Spirit. 

18. jFor the preaching of the cross. 
Greek, “the word (« xeyat) of the 
cross;'* t. e. tho doctrine* of the cross; 
or tho doctrine which proclaims salva- 
tio only through the atonement which 
the Lord Jesus Christ made on the 
cross. This cannot moan that the 
statement that Christ died as a mar- 
tyr on a cross, appears to be foolish- 
ness to men ; because, if that was all, 
there would ho nothing that would 

pear contemptible, or that would 
excite their opposition more ti'.ui in 
th‘ death of any other martyr. The 
s ^comont that Polycarp, and Ignatms, 
and Paul, and Cranmer died as ii. ir- 
tjTS, does not appear to men to be 
foolishness, for it is a statonieui of an 
historical ti uth, and their death excites 
the high admiration of all men. And 
if, in the death (►f Jesus on the cross, 
there had been nothing more than a 
mere ^nartyr’s de.ath, it would have 
been equally the object of admiration 
to all men. But tho “ preaching of 
th(%pross” must denote more than that; 
and must mean, (1.) That Christ died 
as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of 
men, and that it was this which gave 
its peculiarity to his* sufferings on the 
cross. (2.) That men can be recon- 
ciled to God, pardoned, and saved only 
by the merits and influence of this 
atoning sacrifice. If To them that per- 
ish {rois fitv To those 

who are about to perish, or to those 
who have a character fitting them for 
destruction ; t. e. to the wicked. The 
expression stands in contrast with 
those who arc ** saved,** t. e. those who 
have seen the beauty of the cross of 
-Christy and who have fled to it far sal- 
vation. ^ Foolishness. Follv. That 


b Rom.1.16. 

is, it appears to them to be contemp- 
tible and foolish, or unworthy of belief. 
To the great mass of the J^ws, and to 
the heathen philosophers, and indeed; 
to the majority of tho men of this 
world, it has ever appeared foolishness, 
for the following reasons. ( 1 . ) Tho hum- 
ble origin of the Lord Jesus. They 
despise him that lived in Nazareth ; 
that was poor ; that had no home, and 
few friends, and no wealth, and little 
honour among his own countrymen. (2.) 
They despise him who was put to death, 

, as an impostor, at the instigation of his 
own countrymen, in an ignominious 
manner on the cross — the usual pun- 
ishment of slaves. (0.) They see not 
why there should be any particular 
efficacy in bis death.* 'i'hey deem it 
incredible that ho who could not save 
himself should bo able to save them ; 
and that glory should come from the 
ignominy of tho cross. (4.) They arc 
blind to the true beauty of his personal 
character ; to tho true dignity of his 
nature , to bis power over the sick, the 
lame, the dying, and the dead; they see 
not the bearing of the Avork of atone- 
ment on the law and government of 
God; they believe not in his resurrec- 
tion, and his present •state of exalted 
glory. The w'orld looks only at the 
fact, that the despised man of Nazareth 
was put to death on a cross, and smiles 
at the idea that such a death could 
have any important influence on the 
salvation of man. — It is worthy of 
remark, also, that to tiic ancient phi- 
losophers this doctrine would appear 
still more contemptible than it does to 
th« men of those times. Every thing 
that came from Judea, they looked 
upon with contempt and scorn ; and 
they Avould spurn above all things else 
the doctrine that they were to expect 
salvation only by the crucifixion of a 
Jew. Besides, the account of the 
crucifixion has now lost to us no small 
part of its reputation of ignominy. 
Even around the cross there is con- 
ceived to be no small amount of honour 
and glory. There is now a saorednesa 
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' I® Fur it is written, * I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, 

* a Isa.29.14; Jer.R.O. 

about it from religious associations ; 
and a revcfonce which men in Chris- 
tian lands can scarcely help feeling 
when they think of it. But to the 
ancients it was connected with ‘every 
idea of ignominy. It was the punish- 
ment of slaves, impostors, and vaga- 
bonds; and had oven a greater degree 
of disgrace attached to it than the gal- 
lows has with us. With them, there- 
fore, the death on the cross was asso- 
ciated with the idea of all that is 
shameful and dishonourable; and to 
speak of salvation only by the suffer- 
ings and death of a crucified man, was 
fitted to excite in their bosoms only 
unmingled scorn. ^ But unto us which 
are saved. This stands opposed to 
** them that perfsh.*' It refers, doubt- 
less, to Christians, as being saved from 
the power and condemnation of sin; 
and as having a prospect of eternal sal- 
vation in the world to come. ^ It is 
the power of God. See Note, Ilom. i. 
16. This may either mean that the 
gospel is called “ the power of God,’’ 
because it is the medium through 
which God exerts his power in the 
salvation of sinners ; or, the gi(5spel is 
adapted to the condition of man, and 
is efficacions in renewing him and sanc- 
tifying him. It is not an inert, inac- 
tive letter, but is so fitted to the under- 
standing, the heart, the hopes, the 
fears of men, and all their great con- 
stitutional principles of action, that it 
actually overcomes their sin, and diffu- 
ses peace through the soul. This cflB- 
eacy is not unfrequently attributed to 
the gospel. John xvii. 17; Heb. iv. 
12 ; Jam. i. 18 ; 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. — When 
the gospel, however, or the preaching 
of the cross, is spoken of as effectual 
or powerful, it must be understood of 
all the agencies which are coni\pcted 
with it ; and docs not refer to simple, 
abstract propositions, but to the truth 
as it comes attended with the infiuen- 
oes which God sends down to accom- 
pany it. I^ indndes, therefore, the 
promised agency of the Holy Spirit, 
without which it would not be effectual. 


[A. D. 59. 

and will bring to nothing the un- 
derstanding of the prudent. 


But the agency of the Spirit is designed 
to give efficacy to that which is realty 
adapted to produce the effects, and not 
to act in an arbitrary manner. AU the 
effects of tho gospel on the soul — in 
regeneration, repentance, faith, sanc- 
tifilcation ; — in hope, love, joy, peace, 
patience, temperance, purity, and 
devotedness to God, are only such as 
the gospel is fitted, to produce. It has a 
sot of truths and promises just adapted 
to each of these effects ; just fitted to 
the soul by him w'ho knows it; and 
adapted to proditrc just these results. 
The Holy Spirit secures their influence 
on the mind ; and is tho grand lidng 
agent of accomplishing just what the 
truth of God is fitted originally to pro- 
duce. Thus tho preaching of the cross 
is “tho pow'cr of God;” and every 
minister may present it with the assur- 
ance that he is presenting, not “ a cun- 
ningly devised fable,” &it a system 
really fitted to save men ; and yet, that 
its reception by tho human mind 
depends on the promised presence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

! 19. For U is written. This pas- 

I sage is quoted from Isa. xxix. 1 4. The 
Hebrew of the passage, as rendered in 
the English version is, “ the wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, ab’d the 
understanding of their prudent men 
shall bo hid."” The version of the 
LXX. is, “ I will destroy the wisuom 
of the wi.se, and the understanding of 
the prudent I will hide” cor- 

responding substantially with the quo- 
tation by Paul. * The sense in the 
Hebrew is not materially different. 
The meaning of the passage as used 
by Isaiah is, that such was the iniquity 
and stupidity of “Ariel” (Isa. xxix. 
1), that is, Jerusalem, that God 
would so execute his judgments as to 
confound their wise men, and ovot- 
whclm those who boasted of their 
understanding. Those in whom th^ 
had confided, and on whom they relivfd, 
should appear to be bereft of their 
wisdom; and they should be made 
conscious of their own want of coun- 
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20 Wbere s is the evise 1 wheue 
is the scribe? where is the ^puter 

a l8a.33.18. 

sel to meet and remove the impending 
calamities. The apostle does not affirm 
that this passage in Isaiah refers to 
the times of the gosppl. The contrary 
is manifestly true. But it expresses 
a general principle of the divine 
administration — that the coming forth 
0 /“ God is often such as to confound 
human pru^nce ; in a manner which 
human wisdom would not have de- 
vised ; and in such a wag as to show 
that he is not dependent on the wisdom 
of man. As such, the sentiment is 
applicable to the gospel ; and expres- 
ses just the idea 'v^hich the apostle 
wished to convey — ^that the wisdom of 
the wise should be confounded by the 
plan of God; and the schemes of 
human devising be set at naught. ^ I 
will destrog. That is, I will abolish ; 
or will not be dependent on it ; or will 
show tliat niy plans are not derived 
from the counsels of men. ^ The 
wisdom of the wise. The professed 
wisdom of philosophers. % And 
bring to nothing. Will show it to’ be 
of no value in this matter. ^ The 
prudent. The men professing under- 
standing ; the sages of the world. Wc 
may remark, (1.) That the plan of 
salvation was not the contrivance of 
hanAn wisdom. (2.) It is unlike what 
men have themseh cs devised as sys- 
tems of religion. It did not occur to 
tlio ancient philosophers ; nor has it 
occurred to the modern, (3.) It may 
be expected to excite the opposition, 
the contempt, and the scorn, of the 
wise men of this world ; and the gos- 
pel makes its way usually, not with 
their friendship, but in the face of 
their opposition. (4.) Its success is 
such as to confound and perplex them. 
They despise it, and they see not its 
secret power ; they witness its effects, 
but are unable to account for them. 
It h^s always been a question with 
philosophers why the gospel met with 
such success ; and the various accounts 
which have been given of it by its 
enemieei show bow much they have 
been embarrassed. Tho most elabo- 



of this world? hath not God made* 
foolish ^ the wisdom of this world? 

h lsa.i4.25. 

rate part of Gibbon’s ** Beeline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” is cod- 
tained in his attempt to state the 
causes of the early propagation of 
Christianity, in chap. xv. xvi.; and 
the obvious failure of the account 
shows how much the mind of the plfi- 
losophic sceptic was embarrassed Oy 
the fact of the spread of Christianity. 
(6.) The reception of the gospel de- 
mands an humble mind ; Mark x. 15. 
Men of good sense, of bumble hearts, 
of childlike temper, embrace it ; and 
they see its beauty, and are won by 
its loveliness, and controlled by its 
power. They give themselves to it ; 
and find that it is fitted to save their 
souls. (6.) In this, (Christianity is 
like all science. The discoveries in 
science are such as to confound the 
wise in their own conceits, and over- 
throw the opinions of the prudent, 
just as much as the gospel does, and 
thus show that both are from the same 
God-- the God who delights to pour 
such a flood of trutli on the mind as 
to overwhelm it in admiration of him- 
self, and with tho conviction of its 
own littleness. The profoundest theo- 
ries in science, and the most subtle 
speculations of men of genius, in 
regard to the causes of things, are 
often overthrown by a few simple dis- 
coveries — and discoveries which arc 
at first despised as much as thegospel 
is. The invention of the telescope by 
Galileo was to the theories of philo- 
sophers and astronomers, what the 
revelation of the gospel was to tho 
systems of ancient learning, and the 
deductions of human wisdom. The 
one confounded the world as much as 
the other ; and both were at first 
equally the object of opposition or 
contempt. 

20. Where is the wise? Language 
similar to this occurs in Isa. xxxiii. 
18, “ Wliere is the scribe? where is 
the receiver? where is lie that counted 
the towers?” Without designing to 
quote these words as having an origi- 
nal reference to the subject now under 
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21 For « after that, in the 
wisdom of God, the world, by 

a Luke 10.21; Rom.1.20, -22,28. 

consideration, Paul uses them as any 
ihan does language where he finds 
words with which he or his readers 
'are familiar, that will convey his 
meaning. A man familiar with the 
Bible, will naturally often make use 
or Scripture expressions in conveying 
his ideas. In Isaiah the passage 
refers to the deliverance of the people 
from the threatened invasion of Sen- 
nacherib. The 18th verse represents 
the people as. meditating on the 
threatened terror of the invasion ; and 
then in the language of exultation 
and thanksgiving at their deliverance, 
saying, “where is the wise man that 
laid the plan of destroying the nation ? 
Where the Inspector General (sec my 
Note on the passage in I.saiah), em- 
ployed in arranging the forces? 
Where the receiver (marg. the 
weigher), the paymaster of the forces? 
Where the man that counted the 
towers of Jerusalem, and calculated 
on their speedy overthrow ? All haffied 
and defeated ; and their schemes 
have all come to nanght." So the 
apostle uses the same language in 
regard to the boasted wisdom of the 
world in reference to salvation. It is 
all baffled, and is all shown to ho of no 
value. ^ The wise The sage, i 

At first the Greek men of learning 
wore called wise men {co^ol), like the 
magicians of the East. They after- 
wards assumed a more modest appel- 
lation, and called themselves the 
lovers of wisdom {pxwo^ot), or fhilo- 
sophers. This was the name by which 
they were commonly known in Greece, 
in the time of Paul. ^ Where is 
scribe? {yoetpusirtvs). The scribe 
among the Jews was a learned man, 
originally employed in transcribing 
the law, hut subsequently the term 
came to denote a learned man In 
general. Among the Greeks the word 
was used to denote a public notary ; 
or a transcriber of the laws ; or a se- 
cretary. It was a term, therefore, 
nearly synonymous with a man of 
learning; and the apostle evidently 


[A. D. 

wisdom kftew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of 


uses it in this sense in this place. 
Some have supposed that he referred 
to the Jewish men of learning here; 
but he probably had reference to the 
Greeks. ^ Where is the dispvter of 
this world? The acute and subtle 
sophist of this ago. The word dis^ 
puter properly denotes one 

who inquires carefully into the causes 
and relations of things ; one who is a 
subtle and abstruse investigator. It 
was applied to the ancient sophists 
and disputants in the Greek acade- 
mies; and the apostle refers, doubt- 
less, to them. The meaning is. that 
in all their professed investigations, 
in all their subtle and abstruse inqui- 
ries, they had failed of ascertaining 
the way in which man could bo saved ; 
and that God liad devised a plan which 
had baffled all their wisdom, and in 
which their philosophy was disre- 
garded. The term world, here («!£»*; ), 
refers, probably, not to the world as a 
physical structure — ^though Grotius 
supposes that it does — but to that age 
— ^thc disputcr of that age, or genera- 
tion — an age eminently wise .and 
learned. ^ Hath 7Wt God made fool- 
ish, drc. That is, has ho not by the 
originality and superior efficacy qf his 
plan of salvation, poured contempt on 
all the schemes of philosophers, and 
evinced their folly ? Not only without 
the aid of those schemes of men, b^it 
in opposition to them, be has devised 
a plan for human salvation that 
evinces its efficacy and its wisdom in 
the conversion of sinners, and in des- 
troying the power of wickedness. 
Paul here, possibly, had reference to 
the language in Isa. xliv. 25. God 
turneth wise men backward, and 
maketh their knowledge foolish.” 

21. For after that (liriiJn). Since ; 
or seeing that it is true that the world 
by wisdom knew not God. After all 
the experience of the world it was 
ascertained that men would never by 
their own wisdom come to the trao 
knowledge of God, and it pleased him 
to devise another plan for salvation* 
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preachiDg to save them that be- 
lieve. 


T In the wisdom of God, This phrase" 
is’ susceptible of two interprct<*itions. 
(1.) The first makes it r<*fer to the 
wisdom of God” evinced in the works 
of creation — the demonstration of his 
existence and attributes found there, 
and, according to that, the apostle 
means to say, that the w6rld by a sur- 
vey of the works of God did not know 
him; or were, notwithstanding those 
works, in deep darkness. This inter- 
pretation is adopted by most com- 
mentators — by Lightfoot, RosenmCil- 
lor, Grotius, Calvin, Ac. According 
to this interpretation, the word (in) 
is to be translated 61/ or through. (2.) 
A second interpretation makes it refer 
to the wise arrangement or govern- 
ment of God, by which this was per- 
mitted. ” For when, by the wise 
arrangement or government of God ; 
after a full and fair trial of the native, 
unaided powers of man, it was ascer- 
tained that the true knowledge of 
God would not be arrived at by man, 
it pleased him,” Ac. This appears to 
be the correct interpretation, because 
it is the most obvious one, and because 
it suits the connection best. It is, 
according to this, a reason why God 
introduced a new method of saving 
men. This may be said to have been 
accomplished by a plan of God, which 
was wisOt because, (1.) It w<as desira- 
ble that the powers of man should be 
tried before the new plan was 
introduced, in order to show that it 
was not dependent on human wisdom, 
that it was not originated by man, and 
that there was really need of such an 
interposition. (3.) Because sufficient 
time had been furnished to make the 
experiment. An opportunity < had 
been given for four thousand years, 
and still it had failed. (3.) Because 
the experiment had been made in the 
most favourable circumstances. The 
human faculties had liad time to ripen 
and expand ; one generation bad had 
an opportunity of profiting by the 
observation of 'its predecessor; and 
the most migVy minds had been 
brought to bear on the subject. If 
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22 For the Jews require a sign « I 
and the Greeks .seek after wisdom ; I 

a Ma t.l2.38,& c. | 

the sages of the east, and the profound 
philosophers of the west, had pot been 
able to. come to the true knowledge 
of God, it was in vain to nope that 
more profound minds could be brought 
to bear on it, or that more careful 
investigation would be bestowed on it. 
The experiment had been fairly made, 
and the result was before the world ; 
see Notes on Rom. i. ^ The world. 
The men of the world; particularly 
the philosophers of the world. ^ JBy 
wisdom. By their own wisdom, or 
by the united investigations of the 
works of nature. ^ Knew not God. 
Obtained not a true knowledge of him. 
Some denied his existence; some 
represented him under the false and 
abominable forms of idol worship; 
some ascribed to him hom'd attri- 
butes; all showed that they had no 
true acquaintance wdth a God of 
purity, with a God who could pardon 
sin, or whose worship conduced to 
holiness of life; see Notes, Rom. i. 

I It phased God. God was disposed, 

I or well pleased. The plan of salva- 
tion originated in Lis good pleasure, 
and was such as his wisdom approved. 
God chose this plan, .so unlike all the 
plans of men. Hy the foolishness of 
preaching. Not “ by foolish pj’each- 
ing,” but by the preaching of the 
cross, which was regarded as foolish 
and absurd by the men of the world. 
The plan is wise, but it has been 
esteemed by the mass of men, and was 
particularly so esteemed by the Greek 
philosophers, to bo egregiously foolish 
and ridiculous; see Note, ver. 18. 

% To save them that believe. That 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ; see 
Note, Mark xvi. 10. This was the 
peculiarity and essence of the plan oi 
God, and this has appeared to the 
mass of men to he a plan devoid eft 
wisdom and unworthy of God, The 
preaching of the cross which is thus 
esteemed foolishness, is made the 
means of saving them, because it seta 
forth God's only plan of mercy, and 
states the way in which lost sinners 
may become reconciled to God. 
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icilied, unto the Jews a stumbling- 


23 But we preach Christ cru- • block, « and unto the Greeks fool- 

■ Tl* 1*1 


ishness ; 


a Isa. 8.14; 1 Pet. 2.8. 


22. For the Jews require a sign. 
A . miracle, a prodigy, an evidence of 
.mvine intibrposition. This was the 
Characteristic of the Jewish people. 
God had manifested himself to them 
by miracles and wonders in a remarka- 
ble manner in past times, and they 
greatly prided themselves on that fact, 
and always demanded it when any new 
messenger came to them, professing 
to be sent from God. This propen- 
sity they often evinced in their inter- 
course with the Lord Jesus; Mat. 
xii. 38; xvi. 1 ; Mark viii. 11 ; Luke 
xi. 16; xii. 54 — 56. Many MSS., 
instead of ** sign *’ here in the singular, 
read signs in the plural ; and Gries- 
bach has introduced that reading into 
the text. The sense is nearly the 
same, and it means that it was a char- 
acteristic of the Jews to demand the 
constant exhibition of miracles and 
wonders ; and it is also implied here, 

I think, by the reasoning of the apos- 
tle, that they believed that the com- 
munication of such signs to them as 
a people, would secure their salvation, 
and they therefore despised the simple 
preaching of a crucified Messiah. 
They expected a Messiah that should 
come with the exhibition of some stu- 
pendous signs and wonders from hea- 
ven (Mat. xii. 88, &c., as above); 
they looked for the di.splnys of amaz- 
ing power in his coming, and they 
anticipated that he would deliver them 
from their enemies by mere power; 
and they, therefore, were greatly 
offended (ver. 28), by the simple doc- 
trine of a crucified Messiali. ^ And 
the Greeks, &c. Perhaps this means 
tho heathen in general, in opposition 
to the Jews; Note, Bom. i. 10. ItJ 
was, however, peculiarly the charac- 
teristic of the Greek philosophers. 
They seek for schemes of philosophy 
and religion that shall depend on 
human wisdom, and they therefore 
despise the gospel. 

23. But we. We who are Christian 
preachers make Christ crucified the 
grand subject of our instructions and 


our aims in contradistinction from the 
Jew and th# Greek. They seek, the 
one miracles, the other wisdom, we 
glory only in the cross.. ^ Christ cru- 
cified. The word C hrist, the anointed, 
is the same as the Hebrew name Mes- 
siah. The emphasis in this expression 
is on the word crucified. Tlie Jews 
would make the Messiah whom they 
expected no less an object of glorifying 
than the apostles, but they spurned the 
doctrine that he was to be crueijUd. 
Yet in that the apostles boasted ; pro- 
claiming him crucified, or having been 
crucified as the only hope of man. This 
must mean more than that Christ ws.8 
distinguished for moral w'orth, more 
than that ho died as a martyr ; because if 
that were all, no reason could bo given 
vfhyihe cross should bo made so promi- 
nent an object. It must mean that 
Christ was crucified for the sins of men, 
as an atoning sacrifice in tho place of 
sinners. “ Wo proclaim a crucified 
Messiah as the only redeemer of lost 
men.^' To the JewsastumblingJjloch. 
The word stumbJing-bloek {fxdvietXev) 
means properly any thing in the way 
over which one m.iy fell ; then any 
tiling that gives offence, or that causes 
ono to fall into sin. Here it means 
that to the Jews, the doctrine thi^t tho 
Messiah was to be crucified gave great 
offence; excited, irritated, and exas- 
perated them; that they could i^ot 
endure the doctrine, and treated it 
with scorn. Comp. Note, Bom. ix.38; 
1 Pet. ii, 8. It is well known that to 
tho Jews no doctrine was more offen- 
sive than this, that the Messiah was to 
be put to death, and that there was to 
bb salvation in no other way. It was 
so in the times of the apostles, and it 
has been so since. They have, there- 
fore, usually called the Lord Jesus, by 
way of derision, 7'olvi, the man 
that was hanged, that is, on .a cross ; 
and Christians they have usually deno- 
I minated, for the same reason, ‘'liVn 
Abdai Tolvi, — servants of the man that, 
was hanged. The reasons of this feel- 
I ing arc obvious. (1 .} They had looked 
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24 But unto them whicli are the « power of God, and the wis-' 
ailed, both Jews and Greeks, Christ dom of God, 


for a magnificent temporal prince ; but 
the doctrine that their Messiah was 
crucified, dashed all their ezpeetations. 
And they regarded it with contempt 
and scorn, just in proportion as their 
hopes had been elevated, and these 
high expectations cherishei (2.) They 
had the common feelings of all men, 
the native feelings of pride, and self- 
righteousness, by which they rejected 
the doctrine that we are dependent for 
salvation on ono who was crucified. 
(3.) They regarded, Jesus as one given 
over by God for an enormous attempt 
at imposition, as having been justly put 
to death ; and the object of the curse of 
the Almighty. Isa. liii. 4, “We did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God.“ 
They endeavoured to convince them- 
selves that he was the object of the 
divine dereliction and abhorrence ; and 
they, therefore, rejected the doctrine 
of the cross with the deepest feelings 
of detestation. ^ To the Greeks. To 
the Gentiles in general. So the Syr- 
iac, the Vulgate, the Arabic, and the 
iEthicmiG versions all read it. The 
term Greek denotes all who were not 
Jews; thus the phrase, “the Jews and 
the Greeks” comprehended the whole 
'* human family, vcr. 22. ^ Foolishness. 
See Note on ver, IS. They regarded 
it as fdly, (1.) Because they esteemed 
|tho whole account a fable, and an impo- 
sition ; (2.) It did not accord with their 
own views of the way of elevating the ' 
conaition of man ; (3.) They saw no 
efficacy in the doctrine, no tendency in 
the statement that a man of humble 
birth was put to death in an ignomini- 
ous manner in Judea, to make men 
better, or to receive pardon. (4.) They 
had the common feelings of unren^ed 
human nature ; blind to the beaviry of 
the character of Christ, and blind to 
the design of his death ; and they there- 
fore regarded the whole statement as 
folly. We may remark here, that the 
feelings of the Jews and of the Greeks 
on this subject, are the common feel- 
ings of men. Everywhere sinners have 
the same views of the cross ; and every- 
where the human heart, if left to itself. 


rejects it, as either a Btumblmg-block» 
or as folly. But the doctrine should 
be preached, though it is offence, 
and though it apppors to be folly. It * 
is tho only hope of man ; and by the 
preaching of the cFoss alone can sm- ' 
ners be saved. 

24. But unto them which are called. 
To all true Christians. Note, ver, 9. 

^ Both Jews and Greeks. Whether 
originally of Jewish or Gentile extrac- 
tion, they have here a common, similar 
view of the crucified Saviour. ^ ChHst 
the power of God. Christ appears to 
them as the power of God ; or it is 
through him that tho power of salva- 
tion is communicated to them. Note, 
ver. 18. '^And the wisdom of God. 
The way in which God evinces his wis- 
dom in the salvation of men. They see 
the plan to be wise. They see that it 
is adapted to the end. They see it to 
be fitted to procure pardon, and sanc- 
tification, and eternal life. It is GodV 
wise plan for the salvation of men ; and 
it is seen by those who are Christians, 
to be adapted to this end. They see 
that there is a beauty in his character; 
an excellency in his doctrines ; and an 
efficacy in his atonement, to secure 
their salvation. — We may remark on 
this verse, ( 1 . ) That when men become 
Christians, theii* hearts are changed. 
The views of Christian s arc here repre- 
sented as diametrically opposite to 
those of other men. To one class 
Christ is a stumbling-block ; to others, 
folly ; to phristians he is full of beauty. 
But those views of the Christian, can 
be obtained only by a change of heart. 
And the change from regarding an 
object or being as foolishness to regard- 
ing it as full of beauty, must bo a radi- 
cal and a mighty change. (2.) All 
Christians have similar views of the 
Saviour. It matters not whether they 
were Jew or Greek; it matters not 
whether they were born in a northen. 
or southern clime — “whether an Ind:iai. 
or an African sun has burned upoi 
them whether they speak the sam< 
or different languages; whether they 
were born amidst tho same or differeit 
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25 Because the foolishness of God ness of God is stronger than 
is wiser than men ; and the weak- men. 

denominations of Christians ; whether to accomplish important ends.and more 
in the same or different countries; or certainly effectual than the schemes^of 
whether t^ey are men in the same or human wisdom. This is especially true 
different Christian. communities, they of the plan of salvation — a plan appa- 
■ have the same views of the Saviour, rently foolish to the mass of men — yet 
They see him to be the power and the indubitably accomplishing more for the 
wisdom of God. They are united in renewing of men, and for their purity 
him, and therefore united to each and happiness, than all the schemes of 
other ; and should regard themselves human contrivance. They have accom- 
as belonging to the same family, and plished nothing towards men’s salva- j 
as bound to the same eternal home, tion ; this accomplishes every thing. 
(3.) There is real efficacy in the plan They have always failed; this never 
of salvation. It is a scheme of power, fails. % The weakness of God. There 
It is adapted to the end, and is admir- is really no weakness in God, anymore 
^ably fitted to accomplish the great than there is folly. This must moan, 
effects which God designs to accom- therefore, the things of his appoint- 
plish. It is not a scheme intended to mont which appear weak and insufii- 
show its own imbecility, and the need cient to accomplish the end. Such are 
ofanothcr and an independent agent to these facts — ^that God should seek to 
accomplish the work. All the effects save the world by Jesus of Nazareth, 
which the Holy Ghost produces on the who was supposed unable to save him- 
soul, are such, and only such, as the self (Mat. xxvii. 40 — 43); and that he 
truth of the gospel is adapted to pro- should expect to save men by the gos- 
duce in the mind. The gospel is God’s pel, by its being preached by men who 
plan of putting forth power to save wxro without learning, eloquence, 
men. It seizes upon great elements in wealth, fame, or power. The instru- 
human nature ; and is adapted to enlist ments were feeble; and men judged 
them in the service of God. It is just that this was owing to the weakness or 
fitted to man as a being capable of rca- want of power in theG od who appointed 
Boning and susceptible of emotion ; as them. ^ Is stronger than men. Is 
a being who maybe influenced by hope able to accomplish more than the 
and fear ; who may bo excited and utmost might of man. The feeblest 
impelled to duty by conscience, and who agency that God puts forth — so ibeblc 
may be roused from a state of lethargy as to be esteemed weakness — is able to 
and sin by the prospect of eternal lifb, effect more than the utmost might of 
and the apprehension of eternal death, man. The apostle here refers parti lu- 
As such it should always be preached larly to the work of redemption ; but it 
— as a system wise^ and adapted to the is true every where. Wo may remark, 
great end in view, as a system most (1.) That God often effects his might- 
powbrful, and ** mighty to the pulling iest plans by that which seems to men 
down of strong holds.” to be weak and even foolish. The most 

25. Because the foolishness of God. mighty revolutions arise often from the 
That which God appoints, requires, sligHfcest causes ; his most vast opera- 
c’ommands, docs, 4c„ which appears to tions are often connected with very 
men to be foolish. The passage is not feeble means. The revolution of em- 
to be understood as affirming that it is piros ; the mighty effects of the pos- 
really foolish, or unwise: but that it tilcncc; the advancement in the scien- 
appears so to men. — Perhaps the apos- ces, and arts, and the operations of 
tie here refers to those parts of the nature, are often brought about by 
divineadministratiojiwherethewisdom means apparently as little fitted to 
of the plan* is not seen; or where the accomplish the work as those which 
reason of what God does is concealed, are employed in the plan of redemp- 

Is wiser than men. Is bettor adapted tion. (2.) God is great. If bis feeb- 
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26 For ye see your calling, bretli- after tlie flesb, not many mighty, 
ren, how that not many wise men not many noble, are called: 


a 2eph.3.12; John 7.48. | 


lest powers put forth, surpass the 
mightiest powers of man, how great 
mu^ bo his might. If the powers of 
man who rears works of art ; who levels 
mountains and elevates vales; if tbo 
power which reared the pyramids, be as 
nothing when compared with the feeb- 
lest patting forth of divine power, how 
mighty must be his arm ! iTow vast 
that strength which made, and which 
upholds the rolling worlds ! IIow safe 
are his people in his hand ! And how 
easy for him to crush all his foes in 
death ! 

26. For yc arc your eoJHufj. You 
know the general character and condi- 
tion of thoso who are Christians among 
you, that they have not been generally 
taken from the wise, the rich, and the 
learned, but from humble life. The 
design of the apostle hero is, to show 
that the gospel did not depend for its 
success on human wisdom. His argu- 
ment is, that in fact those who were 
blessed by it had not been of the ele- 
vated ranks of life mainly, but that 
God had shov/ii his power bj choosing 
those who wore ignorant, and vicious, 
and abaiidonod, and by reforming and 
purifying their lives. The verb ‘*ye 
see” (/SXEsriri), is ambiguous, and may 
be eitl^er in the indicative mood, as our 
translators have rendered it, “ye do 
see ; you arc well apprised of it, and 
know it,” or it may be in the impera- 
tivt?, “ see; contempiate your condition;” 
but the sense is substantiallytho same. 
— Your calling (r«» x>i}Vfv) means 
“those who are called” (ver. 9); as 
“ the circumcision” means thoso who 
are circumcised. Bom. iii. 30. The 
sense is, “ look upon the condition of 
those who are Christians.” ^Not 
many wise men. Not many who are 
regarded as wise ; or who are ranked 
with philosophers. This supposes that 
there were some of that description, 
though the mass of Christians were 
then, as now, from more humble ranks | 
of life. That there were some of high 
rank and wealth at Corinth who became 
Christians, is well known. Crispus 


and Sosthenes, rulers of the synagogue 
there (Acts xviil, 8, lY; Comp. 1 Cor. 
i. 1); Gaius, a rich, hospitable man 
(Bom. xvi. 23); arid Erastus the chant 
cellor of the city of Corinth (Bom. 
xvi. 23), had been converted and were 
members’' of the church. Some have 
supposed {Macknight) that this should 
be rendered “ not many mighty, wise, 
drc. call you; that is, G<Mi has not 
employed the wise and tho learned to 
call you into his kingdom.” But the 
sense in our translation is evidently the 
correct interpretation. It is the obvi- 
ous sense; and it agrees with the 
design of the apostle, which was to show 
that God had not consulted tho wis- 
dom, and power, and wealth of men in 
the establishment of his church. So 
the Syriac and the Vulgate render it. 

According to the fiesh. According 
to tho maxims and principles of a sen- 
sual and worldly policy ; according to 
the vievb of men when under the influ- 
ence of those principles ; i. e. who are un- 
renewed. The fie.?U here stands opposed 
to tho spirit ; the views of the men of 
this world in contradistinction from 
the wisdom that is from above, Not 
many mighty. Not many men of 
power; or men sustaining important 
offices in tho state. Comp, Rev. vi. 16, 
The word may refer to those who wield 
power of any kind, whether deriyed 
from oflice, from rank, from wealth, Ac. 

Not many noble. Not many of illu.*''- 
trions birth, or descended from illustri- 
ous families — tvyunTs, well-bom. In 
respect to each of these classes, the 
apostle does not say that there were no 
men of wealth, and power, and birth, 
but that the mass or bofly of Christians 
was not composed of such. They were 
made up of thoso who were in humble 
life. There were a few, indeed, of 
rank and property, as there are now ; 
but then, as now, the great mass was 
composed of those who were from the 
lower conditions of society. The rea- 
son why God had chosen his people 
from that rank is stated in ver. 29.— 
dUie character of many of those who 
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27 But God " hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to con- 
found the wise ; and God hath cho- 
sen the weak things of the world, to 

a Fb. 8.2; Mftt.11.25. 

THIANS. [A. a 69. 

confound the things which are 
mighty ; 

28 And base things of the 
world, and things which are de- 

composed the church at Corinth before 
the conversion, is stated in chap. vi. 
9— 11, which see. 

27. But God hath chosen. The fact 
of their being in the church at all was 
the result of his choice. It was owing 
entirely to his grace. ^ The foolish 
things. The things esteemed foolish 
among men. The expression hero 
refers to those who were destitute of 
learning, rank, wealth, and power, and 
who were esteemed as fools, and were 
despised by the rich and tlie great. 
^ To confound. To bring to shame ; 
or that he might make them ashamed ; 
4. e. humble them by showing them how i 
little he regarded their wisdom ; and 
how little their wisdom contributed to 
the success of his cause. By thus i 
overlooking tliem, and bestowing his 
favours on the humble and the poor ; 
by choosing his people from the ranks 
which they despised, and bestowing on 
them the exalted privilege of being 
called the sons of God, he had poured 
dishonour on the rich and the great, 
and overwhelmed them, and their 
schemes of wisdom, with shame. It is 
also true, that those who arc regarded 
as fools by the wise men of the world 
are able often to confound those who 
boast of their wisdom ; and that the 
arguments of plain men, though 
unlearned except in the school of 
Christ ; of men of sound .common 
sense under the influence of Christian 
principles, have a force which the 
learning and talent of the men o^his 
world cannot gainsay or resist. They 
liave truth on their side ; and truth, 
though dressed in a humble garb, is 
more mighty than error, though clothed 
with the brilliancy of imaginationfthe 
pomp of doclaniatioD, and the cunning 
of sophistry. ^ And the weak things. 
Those esteemed weak by the men of 
the world, f The mighty. The great ; 
the noble ; the learned. 

23. And baee ^dkgs of the loorld. 

Those things which ly the world arc 
esteemed ignoble. Literally, tliosc 
which are not of noble, or illustrious 
birth { T« ). Things which are 

despised. Those which the world 
regards as objects of contempt ; comp. 
Mark ix. 12; Luke xviii. 19.; Acts 
iv. 11. ^ Tea. The introduction of 
this word by the translators docs 
nothing to illustrate tlie sense, but 
rather enfeebles it. The language 
hero is a striking inataiico of Paul's 
manner of expressing himself with 
great strength. He desires to convty 
in the strongest terms, the fact, that 
God had illustrated his plan by choos- 
ing the objects of least esteem among 
men. lie is willing to admit all that 
could be said on this point. lie says, 
therefore, that he had cdioson the 
things of ignoble birth and rank — the 
base things of the world; but this 
did not fully express his meaning. He 
h,ad chosen objects of contempt among 
men ; but this was not strong enough 
to express his idea. He adds, thoro- 
forc, that he had chosen those tilings 
which were absolutely nothing, which 
had no existence ; which could ^jot ho 
supposed to influence him in his 
choice. % And things which are not 
{ra, f/.h oiTu). That which is nothing ; 
which is worthless; which has no 
existence; those things which were 
below contempt itself ; and which, in 
the estimation of the world, were 
passed by as having no existence ; as 
not having suflBcient importance to be 
esteemed worthy even of the slight 
notffee which is implied in contempt. 
For a man who despises a thing must 
at least notice it, and esteem it worth 
some attention. But the apostle hero 
speaks of things beneath even that 
slight notice ; as complotely and 
totally disregarded, as having no 
existence. The language here is 
evidently that of hyperbolo (comp. 
Note, John xxi. 26). It was a flgux^ 
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spised, hath God c}y>6en, yea^ and 2D That ^ no flesh should glory 

things which are not, to bring to in his presence. 

naught things that are ; 30 But of him are ye in 

aKom.3.27. & 2 Cor. 5.1 7; Eph. 1.3, 10. 

of speech common in the East, and \BhoM glory. Should boast; Itom. 
not unusual in the sacred writings; iii. ^ Jn hie presence. Before 
comp. Isa. xl. 1 him. That man should really hare 

nothing of which to boast; but that 
; scheme should he adapted 

thing and vanity. to humble and subdue him. On these 

verses we may observe, (1.) That it 
I See also Rom. iv. lY, “God, who— is to be expected that the great mass 
calleth those things which be not, as of Christian converts will be found 
though they were.” This language among those who are of humble life — 
was strongly expressive of the estimate and it may he observed also, that 
which tho Jews fixed on the Gentiles, true virtue and excellence; sincerity 
as being a despised people, as being and amiablcness ; honesty and sin- 
in fact Qio people ; a people without cerity, are usually found- there also, 
laws^ and organization, and religion, (2.) That while the mass of Christians 
and privileges ; see llos. i. 10 ; ii. 23 ; are found there, there are also those 
Rom. ix. 25; 1 Pet. ii. JO. “When of noble birth, and rank, and wealth, 
a Lian of rank among the Hindoos who become Christians. The aggre- 
speaks of low-caste persons, of notori- gate of those who from elevated ranks 
ous profligates, or of those whom he and distinguished talents have become 
despises, he calls them alla-iha-var- Christians, has not been small. It 
lealt i. e. those who are not. The term in sufficient to refer to such names as 
does not refer to life or existence, 1/it P.ascal, and Bacon, and Boyle, and 
to a quality or disposition, and is Newton, and ]<ocke, and Hale, and 
applied to those who are vile and Wilberforce, to show that religion can 
abominable in all things. “ My son, j command the homage of the most 
my son, go not among i hem are illustrious genius and rank. (3.) The 
not.** “Alas ! alas ! those people are reasons why those of rank and wealth 
all alUi~tha~varkal.** When wicked do not become Christians, .are many 
men prosper, it is said, “this is the and obvious, (u) They are beset with 
time ?br those lo/to arc “Have peculiar 'temptations. (5) They are 

you heard that those who are not are usually satisfied with rank and wealth, 
now acting righteously ? ” V ulgar and and do not feel their need of a hope of 
inAi^cciit expressions arc also called, heaven. (c) They are surrounded 
“words that aro not.” To address with objects which flatter their vanity, 
men in the phrase arc not, is provok- which minister to their pride, and 
ing beyond measure.” — Roberts, as which throw them into the circle of 
quoted in Bush’s Illustrations of alluring and tempting pleasures, (ci) 
Scripture. ^ To bring to naught. They are drawn away from the means 
To humble and subdue. To show of grace and the places of prayer, by 
them how vain and impotent they fashion, by business, by temptation, 
were. ^ Things that are. Those (c) There is something about the 
who on account of their noble birth, pride of learning and philosophy, I 
high attainments, wealth, and rank, which usually makes those who pos-i 
placed a high estimate on themselves sess it unwilling to sit at the feet of 
and despised others. Christ : to acknowledge their depen^ 

29. Thai^no fiesh. That no men; dence on any power; and to confess 
no class of men. The word fiesh is that they aro poor, and needy, and 
often thus used to denote men. Mat. blind, and naked before God. (4,) 
xxiv. 22; Luke iii. 6; John xvii. 2; The gospel is designed to produce 
Acts ii. 17; 1 Bet. i. 24, <kc. humility, and to place all men on a 
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Christ Jesus, who of God is made ness, sanctification, and redenip- 
unto us ® wisdom, and righteous- tion 

a Eph.1.17; Col.2.3. b lBa.4.'i.24; Jer.23.5,6; Rom.4 2 j. 

^ohn 17.19. <l£ph.l.7. 

l^vel in regard to salvation. There sophers had attempted to becomo wise 
is no royal way fo the favour of God. by their own investigations and inqui- 
No monarch is saved because he is a ries. But Christians had become 
monarch ; no philosopher because he wise by the work of Christ ; that is, it 
is a philosopher ; no rich man because had been by his instructions that they 
he is rich ; no poor man because he is had been made acqu^ntod "with the 
poor. All are placed on a level. All true character of God ; with his law; 
are to be saved in the same way. All with their own condition ; and with 
are to become ^Yilling to give the the great truth that there was a glo- 
entire glory tq God. All are to rious immortality beyond the grave, 
acknowledge him as providing the None of these truths had been obtained 
plan, and as furnishing tiie grace that by the investigations of philosophers, 
is needful for salvation. God’s design but by the instructions of Christ. In 
is to bring down the pride of man, like manner it was that through him 
and to produce everywhere a willing- they had been made practically wise 
ness to acknowledge /n‘m .as the fouu- unto salvation. Comp. Col. ir 3, 
tain of blessings and the God of all. « In whom are hid all the treasures of 
80. jSici of him. That is, hy his wisdom and knowledge.” lie is the 
agency and power. It is not by phi- great agent by whom we become truly 
losophy; not from ours<‘lves; but by wise. Christ is often represented as 
his mercy. The apostle keeps it pro- eminently wise, and as the source of 
minently in view, that it was not of all true wisdom to his people. Isa. 
their philosophy, wealth, or rank that xi. I : Mat. xiii. 34 ; Luke ii. 40, 52 ; 
they had been raised to these privi- i Cor. i.24; iii. 10. Ye are wise in 
legos, but of God as the author. ^Are Christ.” Many .commentators have 
yc. Ye are what you are by the mercy supposed that the b(?autiful description 
of God. 1 Cor. XV. 10, You owe of wisdom, in Prov. viii. is applicable 
your hopes to him. The emphasis in to the Messiah. Christ may be said 
this verso is to bo placed on this to be made wisdom to us, or to corn- 
expression, “aroyc.” You arc Chris- municate wisdom, ( 1 .) Because he has 
tiaris, not by the agency of nuan, but in his own minisfry instructed us in 
by the agency of God. the true knowledge of God, and of 

[See thRsiippIcaiontnry Note on Ilnni. viih those great truths which pertain to 
10, page 17C.] our salvation. (2.) Because he has by 

^ In Christ Jcciis. Note, ver. 4. By his word and spirit led us to see v,hr 
the medium, or through the work of true situation, and made us “ wise 
Christ, this mercy has been conferred unto salvation.” Ho has turned us 
on you. Who of God. From God from the ways of folly, and inclined us 
(«-r« S'Sflc/). Christ is given to us hy to walk in the path of true wisdom. 
God, or appointed hy him to be our (8.) Because he is to his people now 
wisdom, &c. God originated "the the source of wisdom. He enlightens 
Bcliemo, aad God gave him for this their mind in the time of perplexity; 
end, % Wisdom. That is, he is to guides them in the way of truth ; and 
us the source of wisdom ; it is by him leads them in the path of real know- 
that we are made wise. Ttiis cannot ledge. It often happens that obscure 
mean that his wisdom becomes strictly and ignorant men, vrho have been 
and properly ours; that it is set over taught in the school of Christ, have 
to us, and reckoned as our own, for more true and real knowledge of that 
that is not true. But it must mean which concenis their welfare, and 
simply, that Christians have become evince more real practical wisdom, 
indy wise by the- agency, the teach- than can bo learned in all the schools 
ing, and the work of Christ. Philo- of philosophy and learning on the 
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earth. It is wise for a sinful and 
dying creature to prepare for eternity. 
But none hut those 'who are instructed 
by the Son of God, become thus wise., 
% And righteousness. By whom we 
become righteous in the sight of God. 
This declaration simply affirms that 
we become righteous through him, as 
it is affirmed that wo become wise, 
sanctified, and redeemed through him. 
But neither of the expressions deter- 
mine any thing as to the mode by 
which it is done. The leading idea of 
the apostle, which should never be lost 
sight of, is that the Greeks by their 
philosopliy did not become truly wise, 
righteous, sanctified, and redeemed; 
but that <this was accomplished through 
Jesus Christ. But in what way this 
was done, or by what jirocess or mode, 
is not hero stated ; and it should be no 
more assumed from this text that we 
became righteous by the imputation of 
Chiist's righteousness, than it should 
be that we became wise by tiie impu- 
tation of his wisdom, and sanctified by 
the imputation of his holiness. If 
this passage would prove one of those 
points, it would prove all. But m it 
is absdrd to say that wo became wise 
by the imputation of the personal wis- 
dom of Christ, so this passage should 
not bo brought to prove that we became 
righteous by the imputation of his 
righteousness. Whatever may be tUc 
truth of that doctrine, this passage 
does^ot prove it. 

[The same objection is advanced by Whitby. 
“ 'I'hey who say that Christ i» made our right- 
eltisness by his righteousness imputed to Ua, 
have the tame reason to say also, that he is 
made our wisdom, by his yisdom imputed to 
us,”— to which Mr. Scott has replied, that 
“ tlicre might be some wciglit in tliis objection, 
if this were the oply passage of Scripture, by 
which those who hold imputed rigliteousiiess 
prove their doctriue ; if there were any other 
passages in the sacred oracles w iiich even 
seem to countenance the notion of imputed 
wisdom, &r. ; and if tlie nature of the case 
were not essentially difterent. Another may 
pay my debt, and allow mo to receive the 
wages whicli he has earned, or the reward to 
which his services entine liim ; thus his pay- 
ment and his labour may be set down to m) 
account, or imputed to me for my adequate 
advantage. But who con have nisdom , health 
or liberty, by imputation?” — SeoU’i Commen- 
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tarjf. For a full discussion of the doctrine of 
imputatioB, see the supplementary Notes on 
Rom. i. 17 ; iv. 3| v. 12, 21 ; pages 31,96, 114.1 
By turning to other parts of the New 
Testament to learn in what way wo 
are made righteous through Christ, or 
in what way he is made unto us right- 
eousness; we learn that itfis in two 
modes, (1.) Because it is by his meritg< 
alone* that our sins^ are pardoned, and 
wo arc justified, and treated as right- 
eous (see Note, Rom. iii. 26, 27); and 
(2.) Because by his influence, and 
work, and Spirit, and truth, we are 
made personally holy in the sight of 
God. The former is doubtless the 
thing intended here, as sanctification 
is specified after. The apostle here 
refers simply to the faett without spe- 
cifying the mode in which it is done. 
That is to he learned from other parts 
of the New Testament. Comp. Note, 
Rom. iv. 26. The doctrine of justi- 
fication is, that God regards and 
treats those as righteous who believe 
on his Son, and who are pardoned on 
account of what he has done and suf- 
fered. The several steps in the pro- 
cess may bo thus stated. (1.) The 
sinnCr is by nature exposed to the 
'wrath of God. lie is lost and ruined. 
He has no merit of his own. lie has 
violated a holy law, and that law con- 
demns him, and ho has no power to 
make an atonement or reparation. He 
can never be pronounced a just man 
on his own merits. Ho can never 
vindicate his conduct, as a man can 
do in a court of justice where he is 
unjustly accused, and so be pronounced 
just. (2.) Jesus Christ has taken the 
sinner’s place, and died in his stead. ' 
He has honoured a broken law ; he 
has rendered it consistent for God to 
pardon. By his dreadful sufferings, 
endured in the sinner's place, God 
has shown his hatred of sin, and his 
willingness to forgive. TIis truth will 
be vindicated, and his law honoured, 
and his government secured, if now he 
shall pardon the offender when peni- 
tent. As he endured these sorrows 
for others, and not for himself, they 
can be^o reckoned, and are so judged 
by Go^ All the benefits or residts of 
that atonement, therefore, as it was 
made for others, can be applied to 
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31 That, according as it is writ- 

aJer.9.23,24. 

them, and all the advantage of such 
substitation in their place, can be 
made over to them, as really as when 
a man pays a note of hand for a 
friend ; or*when he pays for another a 
.ransom. The price is reckoned as 
paid for them, and the benefits flow to | 
tho debtor and the’ captive. It is not | 
reckoned that they paid it, for that is l 
not true ; but that it was dono fior ! 
them, ahd the benefit may be theirs, 
which is true. (3.) God has been 
pleased to promise that these benefits j 
may bo conferred on him who believes 
in the Saviour; The sinner is united 
by faith to the Lord Jesus, and is so 
adjudged, or reckoned. God esteems 
or judges him to be a Jieliever accord- 
ing to the promise. And .so believing, 
and so repenting, ho deems it consist 
tent to pardon and justify him who is 
so united to his Son by faith. He is j 
justified, not by the act of faith; not | 
by any merits of his own, but by the j 
merits of Christ, lie has no other! 
ground, and no other hope. Thus he 
is in fact a pardoned and justified 
mail ; and God so reckons and judges. 
God’s law is honoured, and the sinner 
is pardoned and saved ; and it is now 
as consistent for God to treat him as 
a righteous man, as it would he if he 
had never sinned — since there is as 
high honour shown to the law of God, 
as there would have been had he been 
personally obedient, or had he person- 
ally suffered its penalty. And as, 
through tho death of Christ, the same 
results nvQ secured in upholding God’s 
moral government as would ho by his 
condemnation, it is consistent and 
proper for God to forgive him^ and 
treat him as a righteous man ; a9d^to 
do so accords with the infinite bene- 
volence of his heart, ^ And sancti- 
fication. By him we are sanctified or 
made holy. This does not meaiv evi- 
dently, that his personal holiness is 
reckoned to ns, but that by his work 
applied to our hearts, we become per- 
sonally sanctified or holy. ^ Comp. 
Eph. iv. iI4. This is done by the 
agency of his Spirit applying truth to 
the mind (John xvii. 19), by the aid 


I ten, « He that glorietli, let him 
I glory in the Lord. 

which he furnishes in trials, tempta- 
tions, and conflicts, and by the influ- 
ence of hope in sustaining, elevating 
and purifying the soul. All the trum 
that is employed to sanctify, was i 
taught primarily by him ; and all the 
means that may be used are the pur- 
chase of his death, and are under his 
direction; and the Spirit by whose 
agency Christians are sanctified, was 
sent into tho world by him, and in 
answer to his prayers. John xiv. 10 ; 
XV.2G. ^ Andrcdemption(^&v‘e>.vrffuns). 
For the meaning of tliis word, see 
Note, Rom. iii. 24. Here it is evi- 
dently used in a larger sense than it 
is commonly in the New Testament. 
The things which are specified abeve, 
justification and sanctification,” arc 
a part of tho work of redemption. 
Probably tho word is used here in a 
wide sense, as denoting the whole 
yroupf or class of influences by which 
we are brought at last to hcavon ; so 
that the apostlo refers not only to his 
atonement, but to the work by which 
wo are in fact redeemed from death, 
and made happy in heaven. Thus in 
Horn. viii. 23, tho word is applied to 
the resurrection, tho redemption of 
the body.” The sense is, “it is by 
Christ that wc are redeemed; by him 
that an atonement is made; by him 
that we are pardoned ; by him tlr t we 
are delivered from the dominion of 
sin, and tho power of our enemies ; 
and by him that we shall be rescued 
from the grave, and raised up to 
everlasting life.’* Thus the whole 
work depends dh him ; and no part of 
it is to be ascribed to the philosophy, 
tho talent, or tho wisdom of men. lie 
does not merely aid us ; he does not 
complete that which is imperfect ; he 
does not come in to do a part of the 
work, or to supply our defects ; but 
it is all to be traced to him. Sec 
fcol. il. 10, “ And ye are complete in 
him.” 

31. As it is written. This is evi- 
dently a quotation made from Jer. ix. 
23, 24. It is not made literally ; but 
the apostle has condensed the sense 
I of the prophet into a few words, and 
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CHAPTER II. 

A nd I, brethren, when I came 
to you, came not <* with excel- 

a vcr.4,13. 


lencj of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony 
of God. 


has retained essentially his idea. 
th(xt glorieih. He that boasts or 
exults. ^ In tlie Lord. Not ascrib- 
ing his salvation to human abilities, 
or learning, or rank, but entirely to 
God. And from this we see, (1.) 
That the design of the plan of salva- 
tion is to exalt God in view of the 
mind. (2.) That the design is to 
make ns humble; and this is the 
design also of all his works no less 
than of the plan of salvation. All 
’ust views of the creation tend to pro- 
duce true humility. (3.) It is an evi- 
dence of piety when we are thus dis- 
posed to exalt God, and to be humble. 
3t shows that the heart is changed ; 
and that wo are truly disposed to 
honour him. (4.) Wo may rejoice in 
God. We have no strength, and no 
righteousness of which to boast ; but 
wo may rejoice in him. He is full of 
goodness and mercy. Tie is able to 
save us. TTo can redeem us out of 
the hand of all our enemies. And 
when >vc are conscious that we arc 
poor, and feeble, and holploss ; when 
oppressed with a sense of sin, we may 
rejoice in him as onr God; and exult 
in him as our Saviour and Redeemer. 
True Jiety will delight to come and 
lay every thing at his feet ; and what- 
ever may bo our rank, or talent, or 
learning, we shall rejoice to come 
with the temper of the humblest child 
of poverty, and sorrow, and want, and 
to say, ** not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory for thy 
mercy, and for thy truth’s sake,” Ps. 
cxv, 1. 

** Not to oiir names, thou only just niid true. 
Not to our worthlf^s names i!< glory due , 

Thy powvr and grace, thy truth and justice 
claim 

Immortal honours to tby Eovereign name.” 

Watt». 

CHAPTER II. 

Tub design of this chapter is the 
same as the concluding part of chap. 
L (ver. lY — 31), to show that the gos- 
pel docs not depend for its success on 
human wisdom, or the philosophy of 


men. This position the appstle fur- 
ther confirms, (1.) ver. I — 6, By a 
reference to his own example, as 
having been successful among them, 
and yet not endowed with the graces 
of elocution, or by a commanding 
address; yet (2.) Lest, it should be 
thought that the gospel wms real folly, 
and should be contemned, ho shows in 
the remainder of the chapter (ver. 6 
— 16), that it contained true wisdom ; 
that it was a profound scheme — 
rcjoctod, indeed, by the men of the 
world, but seen to bo wise by those who 
were made acquainted with its real 
nature and value, ver. 5 — 16. 

The first division of the chapter 
(ver. 1—5), is a continuation of the 
argument to show that the success of 
the gospel does not depend on human 
wisdom or philosophy. This ho proves, 
(1.) By the fact that when ho was 
among them, though his preaching was 
attended with success, yet he did not 
borne with tho attractions of human 
eloquence, ver. 1. (2.) This was in 
accordance with his purpose, not 
designing to attempt any thing like 
that, but having another object, yov. 
2. (3.) In fact ho had not evinced 
that, but the contrary, ver. 3, 4. (4.) 
Ilis design was that their conversion 
should not appear to have been 
wrought by human wisdom of elo- 
quence, but to have been manifestly 
the work of God, ver. 5. 

1. And /, brethren. Keeping np 
the tender and affeciionato style of 
address. ^ When I came unto you. 
Whbn I came at first to preach the 
gospel at Corinth. Acts xviii. 1, <bc. 
^ Came not with excellency of spee^ih. 
Came not with graceful and, attrac- 
tive eloquence. Tho apostle here 
evidently alludes to that nice and 
studied choice of language ; to those 
gracefully formed sentences, and to 
that skill of arrangement in disoome 
and argument which was so much m 
object of regard with the Greek 
toricians. It is probable ihiatBni] 
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2 For I determined not to know 
any thing among you, save « Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. 

a Ga1.G.l4. 

a'HlANS. lA. D. 68* 

3 And I was with you in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. 

Was never much distinguished for 
these (comp. 2 Cor. x. 10), and it is 
certain ho never,made them an object 
of intense study and solicitude. Comp, 
ver. 4, 13. Or of wisdom. Of the 

wisdom of this world ; of that kind of 
wisdom which was sought and culti- 
vated in Greece. If The testimony of 
Ood. The testimony or the witness- 
ing which God has borne to the go.^- 
pel of Christ by' miracles, and by 
attending it everywhere with his jiro- 
senco and blessing. In ver. G, the 
gospel is called the testimony of 
Christ and here it may either mean 
the witness which the gospel bears to 
the true character and plans of God ; 
or the witnessing which God hiid 
borne to the gospel by miracles, ikc. 
The gospel contains the testimony of 
God in regard to his own character 
and plans ; especially in regard to tlio 
great plan of redemption thr(mgh 
Jesus Christ. Several MSS. instead 
of “ testimony of God,” liero read 
“ the mystery of God.” This would 
accord well with the scope of the 
argument ; but the present reading is 
probably the correct one. See Milk 
The Syriac version has also mystety. 

2. For I determined. I made a 
resolution. This was my fixed, deli- 
berate purpose when I eaino there. 
It was not a matter of accident, or 
chance, that I made Christ my great 
and constant theme, but it was my 
deliberate purpose. It is to be recol- 
lected that Paul made this resolution, 
knowing the peculiar fondness ^f the 
Greeks for subtle disquisitions, and 
for graceful and finished elocution ; 
that he formed it when his own mind, 
as wa may judge from his writings, 
was strongly inclined by natnrtl to an 
abstruse and metaphysical kind of dis- 
cussion, which could not have failed 
to attract the attention of the acute 
and subtle rcasoners of Greece ; and 
that ho inade it when he must have 
been fhlly aware that the theme which 
he had chosen to dwell upon would be 

certain to excite derision and con- 
tempt. Yet he formed, and adhered 
to this resolution, though it might 
expose him to contempt ; and though 
they might reject and despise his 
message. ^ Not tofenow. The word 
know here is used probably in 

the sense of attend to, he enyayed in, 
or regard. I resolved not to give my 
time and attention while among you 
to the laws and traditions of the Jews ; 
to your orators, philosophers, and 
poets ; to the beauty of your architec!- 
ture or statuary ; to a contempla Jon 
of your customs and laws, but to attend 
to this only— making known tho cross 
of Christ. The word (siSw) to know, 
is sometimes thus used. J\iiil says 
that ho designed that this should bo 
the only thing on wliich his mind 
should be fixed ; the only object of his 
attention ; the only object on which 
ho ihore sought that knowlodgo should 
be diffused. Doddridge roiidors it 
“ appear to know.” *j[ Any thing 
among yon. Aur thing while I was 
with you. Or, any thing that may 
exist, among you, and that may be 
objects of interest to you. I resolved 
to know nothing of it, whatever it 
might be. Tho former is, pro^>abJy, 
the correct iiitc'rprctation. ‘jj’ Save 
Jesus Christ. Kxcept Jesus Christ. 
This is the only thing of which I pe.r- 
posed to have any knowledge among 
yoa. ^ And him emcified. Or, even 
\*at) him that was crucified.” He 
resolved not only to make tho Messiah 
the grand object of his knowledge and 
attention tliere, but even a crucified 
Messiah; to maintain the doctrine 
that the Messiah was to he crucified 
for tho sins of the world ; and that ho 
who had been crucified was in fact the 
Messiah. See Note, chap. i. 23. We 
may remark here, (1.) That this 
should be the resolution of every min- 
ister of the gospel. This is At> busi- 
ness. It is not to be a politician; 
not to engage in the strifes and con- 
troversies of men ; it is not to be a 
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good farmer, or scholar merely ; not 
to mingle witli his peoplo in festive 
circles and enjoyments ; not to be a 
man of taste and philosophy, and dis- 
tinguished mainly for refinement of 
manners ; not to bo a profound philo- 
sopher or metaphysician, but to make 
Christ crucified the grand object of 
his attention, and seek always and 
everywhere to make him known. (2.) 
I to is not to be aslnamed anywhere of 
the humbling doctrine that Christ was 
crucified. In this ho is to glory. 
Though the world may ridicule ; 
though philosophers may sneer; though 
the rich and the gay may deride it; 
yet this is to ho the grand object of 
interest to liim, and at no time, and 
in no socu'iy is ho to be ashamed of 
it. (3.) It matters not what are the 
amusements of society around him; 
wl’.at fields of soionce, of gain, or 
ambition, are open before him, the 
miiii^tor of Christ is to know Christ 
and him crucified alone. If he culti- 
vates science, it is to he that ho may 
the more succpisfully explain and vin- 
dicate tlie goi^pel. If luj becomes in 
any manner familiar ^^ith t!io works 
of art, and of taste, it is that ho may 
more successfully show to those who 
cultivate them, the superior beauty 
and excellency of the cross. If ho 
studies the jdaiifl and the employments 
of lyjon, it is that ho may more suc- 
cess^lly meet them fn those plans, 
and more successfully apeak to them 
of the great plan of redemption. (4.) 
n’he preaching of the cross is the only 
kfiid of preaching that aviU he attended 
Avith success. That which has in it 
niTich respecting the divine mission, 
the dignity, the works, the doctrines, 
the person, and the atonement of 
Chrfst, will be successful. So it was 
in the time of the .apostles ; so it was 
in the Refoniiation ; so it Avas in the 
Moravian missions ; sc it has been in 
all revivals of religion. There is a 
power about that kind of preaching 
which philosophy and human reason 
lave not. “Christ is God’s great 
ordinance” for the salvation of the 
worla ; and we meet the crimes and 
alleviate the woes of tiio world, just in 
I proportion as we hold the cross up as 
appointed to overcome the one, and 


to pour the balm of consolation into • 
the other. 

3. And Iv)a8 with you. Paul con- 
tinued there at least a year and six 
months. Acts xviih IJ. ^ In weak- 
ness. In conscious feebleness ; diffi- 
dent of my own powers, and^ot trust- 
ing to my own strength. ^ And in 
feaVi and in much trembling. Paul 
was sensible that he had many ene- 
mies to encounter (Acts XAuii. 6.): and 
he was sensible of his own natural dis- 
advantages as a public speaker, 2 Cor. 

X. 10. He know too, how much the 
Greeks v.alued a manly .and elegant 
species of oratory ; and he, therefbro, 
dfdivcred his message Avith deep and 
anxious solicitude ns to the success. 

It Avas at this time, and in view of 
these circumstances, that the Lord 
spoke to him by night in a vision, and 
said, “be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace ; for I am with 
thee, anti no man shall set on thee to 
hurt ihco ; for I have much people in 
this city,” Acts xviii. 9, 10. If Paul 
was conscious of Aveakness, well may 
other ministers ho ; and if Paul somo- 
timcfi trembled in deep solicitude 
about the result of his message, well 
may other ministers tremble also. It 
was in siioli circumstances, and A\ith 
such feelings, that the Lord met liiiu 
to encourage him. — And it is when 
other ministers feel thus, tlint the pro- 
mises of the gospel are inestimably 
precious. We may add, that it is 
then, and then only, that they are 
successful. Notwithstanding all Paul’s 
fears, he was successful therd. Ami 
it is commonly, perhaps always, when 
ministers go to their Avork conscious 
of their own weakness ; burdened with 
the weight of their message ; diffident 
of their own powers ; and deeply soli- 
ciiious about the result of their labours, 
that God sends down his Spirit^ and 
converts sinners to God. The most 
successful ministers have been men 
who have evinced most of this feeling; 
and most of the revivals of religion 
have commenced, and continued, just 
as ministers have preached, consciooB 
of their own feebleness, distrueting 
their own powers, and looking to God 
for aid and strength. 

A. And my speech. The word speech 
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m ^ 4. And my speech and my preach- stration ^ of the Spirit and of 
ing teas not witli ^ enticing words power: 

of « mail’s wisdom, but in demon- 5 That your faith should not 

1 or, a 2 Pet. 1.1 6. & I Thess,1.5. * 

here-— if it is to be distinguished from (4.) In its diffusing a mild and pure 
prdflc/wn^refers, perhaps, to hismore influence over the laws and customs of , 
private reasonings ; his preaching to society; and in promoting human hap- ! 
his public discourses. ^ Not with piness everywhere. — And in regard to ' 
enticing words. Not with the per- this evidence to which the apostle 
suasive reasonings Xoyat) of appeals, we may observe, (1.) That is ' 

the wisdom of mon. Not with that a kind of evidence which any one may 
kind of oratory that was adapted to examine, and which no one can deny. ' 
captivate and charm ; and which the It docs not need laboitrod, abstruse 
Greeks so much esteemed. But in argumentation, but it is everywhere in 
demonstration. In the showing (a***- society. Every man has witnessed the 

; or in the testimony or evidence eftects of the gospel in reforming the 
which the Spirit produced. The vicious, and no one can deny that it 
meaning is, that the Spirit furnished has this power. (2.) It is a mighty , 
the evidence of the divine origin of display of the power of God. There ' 
the religion which he preached, and is no more striking exhibition of his 
that it did not depend for its proof on power over^mind than in a revival of 
his own reasonings or eloquence. The religion. There is no where more 
proof, tli(3 (lomonstration which the manifest demonstration of his presence * 
Spirit furnished was, undoubtedly, the than wlioii, in such a revival, the proud ; 
miracles wdiich were wrought ; the are humbled, the profane are awed, 
gift of tongues ; and the remarkable the blasphemer is silenced, and tho , 
conA'ersions which attended the gos- profligate, tho abandoned, and tho 
pel. — Tho word Spirit here refers, moral -arc converted unto God, and ' 
doubtless, to the Holy Spirit ; and arc led as lost sinners to the same 
Paul says that this Spirit had fur- cross, and find tho same peace. (H.) 
nishod demonstration of the divine Thegospclhas thus evidenced from age 
origin and nature of the gospel. This to ago that it is from God. Every 
had been by the gift of tongues (chap, converted sinner furnishes such a ‘ 
i- — 7. Comp. chap, xiv.), and by tho demonstration; and every instance, 
effects of his agency in renewing and where it produces peace, hop«, joy, i 
sanctifying tho Ircart. ^ And of shows that it is from heaven. j 

power, I’liat is, of the power of God 5. That your faith. That is, that j 
(ver. T)) ; flic divine power and cflficacy your belief of the divine origin of t?ie 1 
which attended the preaching of the Christian religion. ^ Should not i 
gospel there. Comp. 1 Thoss. i. fi. — stand. Greek, “ should not 6e;” that 
The effect of tho gospel is tho evi- is, should not rest upon this ; or be 
dcnco to which the apostle appeals sustained by this. God intended to 
for its truth. That effect was ^een, furnish you a firm and solid deroon- 
(1.) In the conversion of sinners^ to stration that tho religion which you 
God of all classes, ages, and condi- embraced was from him ; and this 
tions, when all human means of reform- could not be if its preaching had been 
ing them was vain. (2.) In its giving attended w ith the graces of eloquence, 
them peace, joy, and happinesfiMj and or the abstractions of refined meta- 
in its transforming their lives. (3.) physical reasoning. It would then 
In making them different men — ^in appear to rest on human wisdom. 
making the drunkard sober; the thief the power of God. In the evidence 
honest ; the licentious pure ; tho pro- of divine power accompany il^ the 
fiino revesent ; the indolent Indus- preaching of the gospel. The power 
trious ; the har^ and unkind, gentle of God would attend the exhibition 
and kind ; and the wretched happy, of truth everywhere ; and would he a 
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* stand in tlie wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God, 
Ihe. 

• demonstratioo that would be irresisti- 
ble that the religion was not originated 
by man, but was from heaven. That 
power was seen in changing the heart ; 
in overcoming the strong propensities 
of our nature to sin ; in subduing tlie 
soul; and making the sinner a new 
creature in C hrist Jesus. Every C hris- 
tian has thus, in his own experience^ 
furnished demonstration that the reli- 
gion which he lores is from God, and 
not from man. Man could not subdtie 
these sins; and man could not so 
entirely transform the soul. And 
although the uiiloamed Christian may 
not be able to inrestigate all the evi- 
dences of religion ; although he caiiuot 
meet all the objections of cunning and 
subtle infidels, although be may be 
greatly perplexed and embarrassed by 
them, yet ho may have the fullest proof 
that ho loves God, that he is diflfer- 
ent from what ho once was ; and that 
all this has been accomplished by the 
religion of the cross. The blind man 
that was made to see by the Saviour 
(John X.), might have been wholly 
unable to tell how hia eyes were 
opened, and unable to meet all the 
cavils of those who might doubt it, or ^ 
^ all the subtle and cunning objections 
of physiologists, hut of one thing he 
ccrtaiifly could not doubt, that 
“whereas he was blind, he then saw;’* 
John X. 25. A man may have no 
dov;^jt that the sun shines, that the 
wind blows, that the tides rise, that 
the blood flows in his veins, that the 
flowers bloom, and that this could not 
bo except it was from God, whife he 
may have no power to explain these 
facts ; and no power to meet the objec- 
tions and cavils of those who might 
choose to embarrass him. So men may j 
Imow that their hearts are changed ; | 
and it is on this ground that no small : 
part of the Christian world, as in every 
thing else, depend for the most satis- 
factory ^evidence of their religion. On 
this g^uud humble and unlearned j 
Christians have been often willing to j 
go to the stake as martyrs— just as a 
hBDible and unlearnei]. patriot is will- 


[ 6 Howbeit we speak wisdom • 
among them ^ that are perfect: 

\ Wl .3.ia . 

ing to die for his country. He loves 
it ; and he is willing to die for it. A 
Christian loves his God and^Saviour ;* 
and is willing to die for his sake. 

C. How be it. But (^i). This com« ' 
mcncos the second head or argument 
in this chapter, in which Paul shows 
that if human wisdom is granting in 
his preaching, it is noi devoid of true, 
and solid, and even divine wisdom. — 
Bloomfield. ^ We speah wisdom. 
Wo do not admit that wo utter foolish- 
ness. We have spoken of the foolish- 
ness of preaching (chap. i. 21); and 
of the estimate in which it was held 
by the world (chap. i. 22—28) ; and 
of our own manner among you as not 
laying claim to human learning or elo- 
quence ; but we do not design to admit 
that we have been really speaking 
folly. We have been uttering that 
which is truly wise, but which is seen 
and understood to ho such only by 
those who arc qualified to judge — by 
those who may bo denominated “ per- 
fect,” that is, those who are fitted by 
God to understand it. By “ wisdom” 
here, the apostle means that system of 
truth which he had explained and 
defended— the plan of salvation by the 
cross of Christ, Among them that 
are perfect (ty tq7s viXtiois ). This word 
“perfect** is boro evidently applied to 
Christians, as it is in Phil. lii. 15, 

“ Let us therefore as many as bo per- 
fect, be tliusmindcd.” Audit is Clearly 
used to denote those who were advanced 
in Christian knowledge ; who wore 
qualified to understand the subject ; 
who had made progress in the know- 
ledge of the mysteries of the gospel ; 
andvwho thus saw its excellence. It 
does not mean here that they w'ere sin- 
less, for the argument of the apostle 
does not bear on th^lt inquiry, but that 
they were qualified to understand the 
gospel in contradistinction from tlie 
gross, the sensual, and the carnally 
minded, who rejected it as foolishness* 
There is, perhaps, here an allusion to 
the heathen mysteries, where those 
who had been fully initiated were said 
to be perfect — ^fully instructed In those 
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yet not the wisdom of this world, 
nor of the princes of this world 
that come to " naught : 

7 But we speak the wisdom 


of God in a mystery, emi the 
hidden ^ wisdom^ which God 
ordained before the world unto 
our glory : 


aP9.33.10. 


b £ph.3.5,0. 


rites aud^doctrines. And if so/then 
this passage moans, that those only 
who have been fully instructed in the 
knowledge of the Christian religion, 
will bo qualified to see its beauty and 
its wisdom. The gross and sensual 
do not see it, and those only who arc 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit are 
qualified to appreciate its beauty and 
its excellency. Not the wisdom of 
the world. Not that which this world 
has originated or loved. Nor of 
the princes of this world. Perhaps 
intending chiofiy here the rulers of 
the Jews; see ver. 8. They neither 
devised it, nor loved it, nor saw its 
wisdom ; ver. 8. ^ That come to 

naught. That is, whoso plans fail ; 
whoso wisdom vanishes ; and who 
themselves, with all their pomp and 
splendour, como to nothing in the 
grave ; comp. Isa. xiv. All the plans 
of human wisdom shall fail ; and this 
whicli is originated by Cod only shall 
stand. 

7. Jfnt we spcaJe. AYe who have 
preachbd the gospel. The wisdom 
of 0<fd. Wo teach or proclaim the 
wise plan of God for the salvation of 
men ; we make known the divine wis- 
dom in regard to the scheme of human 
redemption. This plan was of (rod, in 
opposition to other plans which were 
of men. In a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom (iv riv a^&- 

xi3it^i//u.jutt9iv). The words “even'' and 
“ wisdom” in this translation have been 
supplied by our translators ; and the 
sense would bo more pcrspictibus if 
they w’cro omitted, and the transla‘i,ion 
should bo literally made, '* We pro- 
claim the divine wisdom hidden in 
a mystei^'.” The apostle docs not say 
that their preaching was mysterious, 
nor that their doctrino was unintelli- 
gible, hut he refers to the fact that this 
wisdom had been hidden in a mystery 
from meiruntil that time, hut was then 
revealed by the ^spel. In other words, 
he does not say that what they then 
declared was hidden in a mystery, but 


that they made known the divine wis- 
dom which had been concealed from 
the minds of men. The word mystery 
with us is commonly used in the sense 
of that which is beyond comprehen- 
sion ; and it is often applied to such 
doctrines as exhibit difficulties whicli 
we are not able to explain. But this 
is not the sense in which it is com- 
monly usod in the Scriptures; see 
Note, Mat. xiii. 11; comp. Campbell 
on the Gospels, Biss. ix. part i. The 
word ])roperly denotes that which is 
concealed or hidden ; that whicli lias 
not yet been made known ; and is 
applied to those truths which until 
the revelation of Jesus Christ were 
concealed from men, which were cither 
hidden under obscure types and sha- 
dows or prophecies, or which had been 
altogether unrcvealod, and unknown 
to the world. The word stands opposed 
to that which is revealed, not to that 
which is in itself plain. The doctrines 
to which the word relates may. be in 
themselves clear and simple, but they 
are hidden in mystery until they are 
revealed. From this radical idea in 
tho word mystery, however, it came 
also to be applied not only to tliose 
doctrines which had not been ^ made 
known, but to tlioso also which ^Ycre 
in themselves deep and difficult: to 
that which is enigmatical and obsev'-e ; 
1 Cor. xiv. 2; 1 Tim. iii. 16. It is 
applied also to the secret designs and 
purijpses of God; Bcv. x. 7. The 
word is most commonly applied by 
Paul to the secret and long concealed 
design of God to make known his gos- 
pel to the Gentiles; to break down 
tho wall between them and the Jewrs; 
and to spread the blessings of the true 
religion everywhere; liom. xi. 25 ;{ 
xvi. 25 ; Eph. i. 0 ; iii. 9 ; vi. 19. Here, j 
it evidently means the beauty andj 
excellency of the person and plans of| 
Jesus Christ, but which were ix fact 
unknown to the princes of this world. 
It does not imply, of necessity, that 
they cotdd not have understood them, 
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8 Which none of the princes of known they would not Iiave 
this world knew : for « had they crucified the Lord of glory. 

a Luke 23.:{4. 


nor that they were unintelligible, but I 
that, in fact, Avhatever was the cause, ! 
they were concealed from them. Paul 
says (ver. 8), that had they known his 
wisdom, they would not have crucified 
him — which implies at least that it 
was not in itself unintelligible ; and 
ho further says, that this mystery had 
been revealed to Christians by the 
Spirit of God, which proves that he 
does not here refer to that which is in 
itself unintelligible; ver. 10. “The 
apostle has here especially in view the 
all-wise counsel of God for the salva- 
tion of men by Jesus Christ, in the 
writings of the Old Testament only 
obscurely signified, and to the gene- 
rality of men utterly unknown.’* — 
Bloomfield. Which God ordained. 
Which plan, so full of wisdom, God 
appointed in liis own purpose before 
the foundation of the world ; that is, 
it was a ])lan which from eternity ho 
determined to oxoeute. It was not a 
new device ; it had not been got up lo 
servo an occasion ; hut it was a plan 
laid deep in the eternal counsel of I 
God, and on wliich ho had his eyo for I 
ever fix(‘d. This passage proves, that 
n God had .a plan, and that this plan was 
eternal. This is all that is involved in 
the doctrine of eternal decrees or pur- 
poii'es?*' And if God had a plan about 
this, there is the same reason to think 
th.at he had a plan in regard to all 
thi'Ag.s. Unto our glory. In order 
that we might be honoured or glorified. 
This may refer either to the honour 
which was put upon Christians in this 
life, in being admitted to the privileges 
of the sons of God ; or more probably 
to that “ eternal weight of glory” which 
remains for them in heaven; 2 Cor. 
iv. J 7. One design of that plan was to 
raise the redeemed to glory, and 
honour, and immortality.” It should 
greatly increase our graiitude to God, 
that it was a subjoot of eternal design ; 
thah ho always has cherished this pur- 
pose ; and that he has loved us with 
such love, and sought our happiness 
and salvation with such intensity, that 
in order to accomplish it, he was will- 


ing to give his own Son to die on a 
cross. 

8. Which none of the princes. None 
of those rulers who were engaged in 
the crucifixion of the Messiah, refer- 
ring both to the Jewish rulers, and the 
Roman governor. ^ Knew. They did 
not perceive or appreciate the excel- 
lency of hia character, the wisdom of 
his plan, tho glory of his scheme of 
salvation. Their ignorance ai'ose from 
not understanding the prophecies, and 
from an unwillingness to he convinced 
that Jesus of Nazareth had been truly 
sent by God. In Acts iii. 17, Peter 
says that it was through ignorance that 
tho Jews had put him to death; see 
Note on this place. ^ For had they 
known it. Had they fully understood 
his character, and seen tlie wisdom of 
his plan, and his work, they would not 
have put him to death ; see Note on 
Acts iii. 1 7. Had they scon the hid- 
den wis<lom in that plan — had they 
undcrstoo<l tho glory of his real char- 
acter, the truth respecting his incarna- 
tion, and tho fact that ho was the long 
expected Messiah of their nation, they 
would not have put him to doa|^. It 
is incredible that they would have cru- 
cified their Messiah; knowing and 
believing him to be such. They might 
have known it, but they were unwilling 
to examine the evidence. They ex- 
pected a different Messiah, and were 
unwilling to admit the claims of Jesus 
of Nazareth. For this ignorance, how- 
ever, there was no excuse. If they 
had not a full knowledge, it was their 
own fault. Jesus had performed mira- 
cles which were a complete attestation 
to his divine mission (John v. 36; X. 
25); but they closed their eyes on 
those works, and were unwilling to ho 
convinced. — God always gives to men 
sufficient demonstration of the truth, 
but they close their eyes, and aro 
unwilling to believe. This is the sole 
reason why they are not converted to 
God and saved. ^ They would not 
have crucified. It is perfectly manifest 
that the Jews would not have crucified 
their own Messiah, knowing him to be 
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9 But, as it is written, « Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, 

a It{R.G4.4 

such, lie was the hope and expeeta- 
tion of their nation. All their desires 
were cei^tered in him. And to him 
they looked for deliverance from all 
their foes. ^ The Lord of glory. This 
expression is a Hebraism, and means 
^^the glorious Lord;” or the ‘"Mes- 
siah.” Expressions like this, where a 
noun performs the office of an adjec- 
tive, are common in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. — Grotius supposes that the 
expression is taken from that of “the 
King of glory,” in Ps. xxiv. 7 — 9. 

Lift up pur heads, O ye gates, 

Be ve lift up, ye everlasting doors. 

And the King of glory almll come in. 

Who is this King of glory ? 

.Tbiiovah, strong and mighty 

Jehovah, mighty in battle. 

Lift up your liouds, O ye gates ; 

I Lifttiiem up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the King of glory shall come iu. 

I Who is tins King of gflory ? 

JhHOViH of hosts, he is the King of glory. 

! God is called the God of glory” in 
Acts vii. 2. — The fact that this appel- 
lation is given to Jehovah iu the Old 
Testament, and to the, Lord Josus 
in the verso before us, is one of those 
incidental cireamstances which show 
howthU Lord Jesus was estimated by 
the apostles ; and how familiarly they 
applied to him names and titles which i 
belong only to God. The founda- 
tion of this appellation is laid in his 
exalted perfections ; and in the honour 
and majesty which he had with the 
Father before the world was; John 
xvii. 1 — 5. 

0. But as it is wnltrn. This pas- 
sage is quoted from Isa. Ixiv. 4. It is 
not quoted literally; but tho sense 
only is given. The words are found in 
the apocryphal books of Elijah ; «tid 
Origen and Jerome supposed that 
Paul quoted from those books. But 
it is evident that Paul had in eye 
the 'passage in Isaiah ; and intended 
to apply it to his present purpose. 
These words are often applied by com- 
mentators. and others to the future 
life, and aye supposed by them to be 
descriptive of tW state of the blessed 
I there. But against the supposition 
that they refer directly to the future 
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neither have entered into the heart 
of man, tlie things which God 


state , there are insuperable obj ect ions. 
(1.) The first is, that the passage' in 
Isaiah has no such reference. In that 
place it is designed clearly to describe 
the blessedness of those who were 
admitted to the divine favour ; who 
had communion with God ; and to 
whom God manifested himself as their 
friend. That blessedness is said to be 
superior to all that men elsewhere 
enjoy ; to be such as could be found 
no where else but in God. See Tsa. 
Ixiv. 1, 4, 5, 8. It is used there, as 
Paul uses it, to denote the happiness 
which results from the communication 
of the divine fiivour to the soul. (2.) 
The object of the apostle is not to 
describe the future state of the 
redeemed. It is to prove that those 
who are Christians have true wisdom 
(ver. 6, 7) ; or that they have views of 
truth, and of the excellence of tho plan 
of salvation which the world has not, 
and which those who crucified the 
Lord Jesus did not possess. The thing 
which he is describing here, is not 
merely tho happiness of Christians, 
but their views of tho wisdom of the 
plan of salvaf ion. They have views of 
that which the eyes of other men have 
not seen; a view of wisdom, and 
fitness, and beauty which can be found 
in no other plan. It is true tlilit this 
view is attended with a high degree of 
comfort; but tho comfort is not the 
immediate thing in the eye of '9lio 
apostle. (3.) The declaration .in ver. 
10, is conclusive proof that Paul does 
not refer to the happiness of heaven. 
He there says that God has revealed 
these things to Christians by his Spirit. 
But if already revealed, assuredly it , 
does not refer to that which is yet to 
come. But although this does not 
refer directly to heaven, there may be 
an application of the passage to a 
future state in an indirect manner, 
which is not improper. If there are 
such manifestations of wisdom in the 
plan here ; if Christians see so much 
of its beauty here on earth ; and if 
their views so far surpass all that the 
world sees and enjoys, how much 
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hath prepared lor them tliat love 
him. 

TER II. 35 

10 But "God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit: for the 

a John 16.13. 

greater and purer will be the manifes* 
tations of wisdom and goodness in the 
world of glory. If Eye hath not seen. 
This is the same as saying, that no one 
had ever fully perceived and under- 
stood the value and beauty of those 
things which God has prepared for his 
people. All the world had been stran- 
gers to this until God made a revela- 
tion to his people by his Spirit. The 
blessedness which the apostle referred 
to bad been unknown alike to the Jews 
and the Gentiles. If Nor car heard. 
We learn the existence and quality of 
objects by the external senses ; and 
those senses arc used to denote any 
acquisition of knowledge. To say 
that the eye had not seen, nor the car 
heard, was, therefore, the same as say- 
ing that it was not luiown at all. All 
men had been ignorant of it. ^ Neither 
have entered into the heart of man. 
No mail has conceived it ; or under- 
stood it. It is new ; and is abov ’ all 
that man has seen, and felt, andkpown. 
^ The things which God hath pre^ 
pared. The things which God has 
held o'* (Bloomfield); that is, 

what God has a 2 )pointcd in the gospel 
for his people. The thing to which 
the apostle here refers particularly, is 
the wifAdom which was revealed in the 
gospel ; but he also intends, doubtless, 
to include ail the provisions of mercy 
an’’ happiness which the gospel makes 
known to the people of God. Those 
things relate to the pardon of sin ; to 
the atonement, and to justification by 
faith ; to the peace and joy which reli- 
gion imparts; to the complete and 
final redemption from sin and death 
which the gospel is fitted to produce, 
and which it will ultimately effect. In 
all these respects, the blessings which 
the gospel confers, surpass the full 
comprehension of men ; and are infi- 
nitely beyond all that man could know 
or experience without the religion of 
Christ, And if on earth the gospel 
coalers such blessings on its friends. 
Lew much higher and purer shall he 
the joys which it shaU bestow in heaven ! 

10. But God hath revealed them. 
That is, those elevated views and 
enjoyments to which men e\^crywhere 
else had been strangers, and which 
have been under all other forms of 
religion unknown, have been commu- 
nicated to us by the revelation of God. 
— This verso commences the third 
part of this chapter, in which the 
apostle shows how these truilis, so full 
of wisdom had been communicated to 
Christians. It had not been by any 
native endowments of thgirs ; not by 
any strength of faculties, or powers, 
but solely by revelation from God, 

^ Unto us. That is, first to the 
apostles; secondly, to all Christians 
— to the church and the world through 
their inspired instructors ; and third, 
to all Christiana by the illuminating 
agency of the Spirit on their hearts. 
T!ic connection shows that ho did not 
mean to confine this declaration to the 
apostles merely, for his design was to 
show tliat all Christians had this 
knowledge the true wisdom. It 

was true that this was revealed in an 
eminent rnaiiner to the apostles, and 
i through their inspired preaching and 
writings ; but it is also true, that the 
same truths arc communicatc.d by the 
agency of the saniov Spirit to all 
Christians; John xvi. 12 — 14. No 
truth is now communicated to Chris- 
tians which was not revealed to and 
by the inspired writers ; but the same 
truths are imparted by means of their 
writings, and by the illumination of 
the Spirit to all the true friends of 
God. ^ By his Spirit. By the Holy 
Spijit, that was promised hy the Sa- 
viour. John xiv. 26 ; xv. 20, 27 ; xvi. 

7 — 14. This proves, (1.) That men 
by nature are not able to discover 
tho deep things of God — the truths 
which are needful to salvation. (2.) 
That the apostles were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost ; and if so, then the 
Scriptures are inspired. (3.) That all 
Christians are the subjects of tlie 
teaching of the Holy Spirit; that 
these truths are made kaown to them 
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Spirit eearclieth all things, yea, the ' 
deep « things of God, 

a Rom.11.33. 

by his illumination ; and that but for 
this, they would remain in the same 
darkness 'hs other men. ^ For the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit, or the Spirit 
of God; sec ver. 11. ^ Searcheth. This 
word does not fully express the force 
of the original It means to 

search accurately, diligently, so as 
fully to understand; such profound 
research as to have thorough know- 
ledge. So David uses the Hebrew 
word in Ps. cxxxix. 1. So the 
word is used .to denote a careful and 
accurate investigation of secret and 
obscure things, in 1 Pet. i. 11. Comp. 
John vii. 62; Rom. viii. 27; Rev. ii. 
23, where it is used to denote that 
profound and accurate search by wliich 
the desires and feelings of the heart 
are known — implying the most pro- 
found knowledge of which we can have 
any conception ; sec Prov. xx. 27. 
Hero it means, that the Holy Spirit 
has an intim.atc knowledge of all 
things. It is not to be supposed tbiit 
ho searches, or inquires as men do 
who are ignorant ; but that he has an 
intimate and profound knowledge, 
such as is usually the resiiU of a close 
and accurate search. The resuil is 
what the apostle means to state — ^thc 
accurate, profSiund, and thorough 
knowledge, such as usually attends 
research. lie docs not state the mode 
in which it is obtained ; but the fact. 
And he uses a word more emphatic 
than simido hioivledge, because he 
designs to indicato that his knowledge 
is profound, entire, and thorough. 

All things. All subjects ; all ?jiws ; 
all events ; all beings. The deep 
things of God. lie has a thorough 
knowledge of the hidden counsels or 
purposes of God ; of all his plans and 
purposes. He secs all his de^signs. 
He sees all his councils ; all his pur- 
poses in regard to the governmoni of 
the universe, and the scheme o^salva- 
tion. He l^nows all whom God designs 
to save ; ho sees all that they need ; 
and he secs how the plan of God is 
fitted to their salvation. — This pas- 
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11 For what ^ man knowoth 
the things, of a man, save the 

b Prov, 14. 10. 

sage proves, (1.) That the Spirit * 1 . 5 , 
in some respects, distinct from the 
Father, or froin him who is here 
called God. Flse how could ho be 
said to search all things, even the 
deep purposes of God? To search 
implies action, thought, personality. 
An attribute of God cannot be said 
to search. Hoav could it be siud 
of the justice, the goodness, the 
power, or the wisdom of God that 
it searches, or acts? To search, is 
the action of an intelligent agent, and 
cannot be y)erforrnod by an attribute. 
(2.) The Spirit is omniscient. He 
searches or clearly understands all 
things” — the very definition of omni- 
science. He understands nil the pro- 
found plans and counsels of God. And 
how can there be a higher demonstra- 
tion of omniscience than to hioxo 
God? — Hut if omniscient, the lloly 
Spirit is divine — for this is one of the 
incommunicable attributes of God ; 1 
Cliron. xxviii. 0; Psal. cxxxix. 1; Jor. 
xvii. 10. (3.) He is not a distinct 

being from God. . There is a union 
between him and God, such as may he 
compared to the union between a man 
and Ills soul, ver. 11. God is one; and 
though ho subsists as Father, Son, 
and Spirit, yet he is one God,wDcut. 
vi. 4. — This passage is, therefore, a 
very important, and a decisive one in 
regard to the personality and divij^ty 
of the Holy Spirit. 

1 1 . For what man, «Lc. The design 
of this is, to illustrate what ho had just 
said by a reference to the way in which 
man acquires the knowledge of him- 
self. The purpose is to show that the 
Spirit has an exact and thorough 
knowledge of the things of God ; and 
this is done by the very striking 
thought that no man can know his 
own mind, his own plans and inten- 
tions, but himself— his own spirit. 
The essential idea is, that no man can 
know another ; that his thoughts and 
designs can only bo known by hiinself, 
or by his own spirit ; and that unless 
he chooses to reveal them to others, 
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spirit of man which is in liim? 
even so « the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God. 

a RoTn.n.33,31. 

they cannot ascertain them. So of 
God. No man can penetrate his 
designs ; and unless he chooses to 
make them known by his Spirit, they 
must for ever remain inscrutable to 
human view. The things of a man. 
The “ deep things” — ^the hidden coun- 
sels, thoughts, plans, intentions. 
^ avc the spirit of many Ac. Except 
his own mind ; i. e. himsedf. No other 
man can fully know them. By the 
spirit of. man hero, Paul designs to 
denote the human soul — or the intel- 
lect of man. It is not to be supposed 
that he here intends to convey the 
idea that there is a perfect resem- 
blance between the relation which the 
soul of man bears to the man, and the 
relation which the Holy Spirit bears 
to God. The illustration is to be 
taken in regard to the point immedi- 
ately before him — which is, that no 
one could know and communicate the 
deep thoughts and plans of God except 
his Spirit — just as no one could pene- 
trate into the intentions of a man, and 
fully know them, but himself. The 
passage proves, therefore, that there 
is a knowledge which the Spirit has 
of G<Kl, which no man, no angel can 
i obtjiin, just as every man's spirit has 
a knowledge of his own plans which 
I nd other man can obtain ; that the 
Spirit of God can communicate his 
plans and deep designs, just as ^ man 
can communicate his own intentions ; 
and consequently, that while there is 
a distinction of some kind between the 
Spirit of God and God, as there is a 
distinction which makes it proper to 
say that a man has an intelligent soul, 
yet there is such a profound and inti- 
mate knowledge of God by the Spirit, 
that he must be equal with him ; and 
such an intimate union, that ho can be 
called '‘the Spirit of God,” and be 
one with God, as the human soul can 
be called “ the spirit of the man,” and 
be one with him. In all respects we 
aro^not to suppose that there is a simi- 


12 Now we have received, 
not * the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God : 
that 0 we might know the things 

b Rora.8.15. e 1 John 5.30. 

larity. In these points there is. — It. 
may be added that the temon, tho* 
oneness of the Spirit of God with God, 
is no more absurd or inexplicable 
than the union of the spirit of man 
with the man; or i\\e* oneness of the 
complex person made up of body and 
soul, which we call man. When men 
have explained all the difficulties 
about themselves — in regard to their 
own bodies and spirits, it will bo time 
to advance objections against the 
doctrines here stated in regard to God. ! 
% Even 80. To the same extent ; in 
like manner. % The things of God. 
Ilis deep purposes and plans. ^ Know-, 
efh no man. Man cannot search into 
them — any more than one man can 
search tho intentions of another. 

1 2. Aotv we have received. We who 
are Christians; and especially we, the 
npostios. The following verse shows 
that ho had himself and tho other 
apostles ebiefiy in view ; though it is 
true of all Christians that they have 
received, not tho spirit of this world, 
but the spirit which is of God. ^ Not 
the spirit of this world. Not the wis- 
dom and knowledge ^hich this world 
can give — not tho learning and philo- 
sophy which were so much valued in 
Greece. The views of truth which w o 
have, are not such as this worldi gives, 
but arc such as are communicated by 
the Spirit of God,. ^ Bv,t the Spirit 
which is of God. We are under the 
teachings and influence of the Holy 
Spirit. That we might know. That 
wc^ight fully understand and appre- 
ciate. The Spirit is given to us in 
order that we might fully understand 
the favours which God has conferred 
on UB in the gospel. It was not only 
necessary that God should grant the 
blessings of redemption by the gift of 
his S^n, but, such was the hardness 
and blindness of the human heart, it 
was needful that he should grant his 
Holy Spirit also, that men might be' 
brought fully to see and appreciate the 
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'that ai*o freely given to us of 13 Which things also we speak, 
Grod, not « in the words which man’s 

achap.1,17. 


value of thoso favours. For men do 
not see them by nature ; neither does 
any one se^ them ivho is not enlight- 
ened by tho Holy Spirit of God. 
If The things that are freely given m. 
That are conferred on us as a matter 
of grace or favour. He here refers to 
the blessings of redemption — ^tho par- 
don of sin, justification, sanctification, 
the divine favour and protection, and 
the hope of eternal life. — These things 
we know; they are not matters of 
conjecture ; but are surely and cer- 
tainly confirmed to us by the Holy 
Spirit. It is possible for all Chris- 
tians to know and bo fully assured of 
the truth of those things, and of their 
interest in them. 

13.. Which things we speak. Which 
groat, and glorious, and certain tniths, 
we, tho apostles, preach and explain. 
^ Not in the words which man's tvis- 
dom teacheth. Not such as human 
philosophy or eloquence would dictate. 
They do not have their origin in tho 
devices of human wisdom, and they 
arc not expressed in such words of 
dazzling and attractive rhetoric as 
would be employed by thoso who pride 
themselves on the wisdom of this 
world. ^ Bat which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth. That is, in the words which 
tho Holy Ghost imparts to us. Locke 
understands this as referring to the 
fact that the apostles used tho lan- 
guage and expressions” which the 
Holy Ghost had taught in the revela- 
tions of tho Scriptures. But this is 
evidently giving a narrow view of the 
subject. The apostle is speaking of 
the whole course of instruction ':^)y 
which tho deep things of God were 
made known to the Christian church; 
and all tliis was not made known in 
the very words which wore already 
contained in the Old Testament. '‘He 
evidently refers to the fact that the 
apostles were themselves under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, in the 
words and doctrines which they im- 
parted ; and ihis paasage is a full proof 
that they laid claim to divine inspira- 
tion. It is further observable that 


he says, that this was done in such 
“ words” as the Holy Ghost taught, 
referring not to the doctrines or sub- 
jects merely, but to the manner of 
expressing them. It is evident here 
that, he lays claim to an inspiration 
in regard to the words which he used, 
or to the manner of his stating the 
doctrines of revelation. Words are 
the signs of thoughts ; and if God 
designed that his truth should be 
accurately expressed in human lan- 
guage, there must have been a super- 
vision over the words used, tl;at such 
should be employed, and such only, 
as should accurately express the sciito 
which he intended to convoy. ^ Com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual 

(^•THUfitariKoTs veyit/fitotTMet troyKeU'^vrs;). 

This expression has been very vari- 
ously interpreted ; and is very difficult 
of explanation. Lo Clerc renders it 
“speaking spiritual things to spiritual 
men.” Most of tho fathers rendered 
it “ comparing the things which were 
written by the Spirit of the Old Tes- 
tament with what is now revealed to 
us by the same Spirit, and confirming 
our doctrine by them.” Calvin ren- 
ders the word comparing'' by fitting, 
or adapting (aptare), and says that it 
means “that he adapted spiritual 
things to spiritual men, while lf§ ac- 
commodated words to the thing ; that 
is, he tempered that celestial wisdom 
of the Spirit with simple langua.ife, 
and which conveyed by itself the 
native energy of the Spirit.” Thus, 
says he, he reproved tho vanity of 
those who attempted to secure human 
applause by a turgid and subtle mode 
of argument. Grotius accords with 
the fathers, and renders it, “ explain- 
ing those things which the prophets 
spake by tho Spirit of God, by those 
things which Christ has made known 
to us by his Spirit.” Macknlght ren- 
ders it, “explaining spiritual things 
in words taught by tho Spirit.” So 
Doddridge. — The word rendered 
“ comparing” (o’vyH^ivavrts), means 
properly to collect, join, mingle, unite 
together ; then to separate or distin- 
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wisdom teacbetli, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing 
spii'itual things with spiritual. 


guish parts of things and unite them 
into one; then to judge of the qua- 
lities of objects by Carefhlly separat- 
ing or distinguishing; then to com- 
pare for the purpose of judging, &c. 
As it means to compare one thing 
witli another for the purpose of ex- 
plaining its nature, it comes to sig- 
nify to interpret^ to explain ; and in 
this sense it is often used by the LXX. 
as a translation of Phathar, to 
open, unfold, explain. (See Gen. xl. 
8, 16, 22; xli. 12, 15); also of 
to explain (Num. xv. 32); and of 
the Chaldee (Dan. v. 13, lY). 
Sec also Dan. ii. 4 — 7, 2, 16, 24, 
26, 30, 36, 45 ; iv. 3, 4, 6, 16, 17; v. 
7, 8, 13, 16, 18, 20; vii. 16, in all 
which places the noun dyKomSf is 
used in the same sense. In this sense 
the word is, doubtless, used here, and 
is to bo interpreted in the sense of 
explaining, unfolding. There is no 
reason, either in the ‘word here m «d, 
or in the argument of the apostle, 
why the sense of comparing should be 
retained. Spiritual things 
fiuTiKot), Things, doctrines, subjects 
that pertain to the teaching of the 
Spirit. It docs not mean things 
spiripial in opposition to fleshly ; or 
intellectual in opposition to things 
pertaining to maWer ; ' > niritual as 
tlm things referred t <rei such as 
were wrought, and revealea by tho 
Holy Spirit — his doctrines on the 
subject of religion under tho new dis- 
ensation, .and his influence on the 
eart. ^ With spiritual (rv£t/(Ct«T/»ois). 
This is an adjective; and may bo 
either masculine or neuter. It is 
evident, that some noun is understood. 
That may be either, (1.) 
men — and then it will mean “ to spiri- 
tual men*’ — ^that is, to men who are 
enlightened or taught by the Spirit ; 
and thus many commentators under- 
stand it; or, (2.) ft may bo Xoyeif, 
words — and then it may mean, either 
that the "spiritual things” were ex- 
plained by "words” and illustrations 
drawn from the writings of the Old 


IdButtlio natural man receiv-^ 
eth ^ not the tliinge of the Spirit 
of God; for they are fooliehnefis 
a Matt.l3,]l,ac; Roin.8.5,7. 

Testament, inspired by the Spirit — 
as most .of the fathers, ^d many 
moderns understand it; or that the ' 
" things spiritual” were explained by 
words which the Holy Spirit tlim com- 
municated, and which were adapted 
to the subject — simple, pure, elevated; 
not gross, not turgid, not distinguished 
for rhetoric, and not ' such as the 
Greeks sought, but such as became 
the Spirit of God communicating 
great, sublime, yet simple truths to 
men. It will then mean ‘‘explaining 
doctrines that pertain to the Spirit’s 
teaching and influence in words that 
are taught by the same Spirit, and 
that arc fitted to convoy in the most 
intelligible manner those doctrinps to 
men.” Here the idea of the Holy 
Spirit's present agency is kept up 
throughout; the idea that he commu- 
nicates the doctrine, and tho mode of 
stating it to man. — The supposition 
i that words, is the word under- 
stood hero, is favoured by tho fact 
that it OCCU1I3 in the previous part of 
this verse. And if this be the sense, 
it means that the words which were 
used by the apostles ww*e pure, simple, 
unostentatious, and undistinguished by 
display — such as became doctrines 
taught by the Holy Spirit, when com- 
municated in words suggested by the 
same Spirit. 

14. Bui the natural man' (^■4^u^tKoe 
51 The word natural here 

stands opposed evidently to spiritual. 

It denotes those who are governed 
and influenced by tho natural instincts; 
the animal passions and desires, in 
op'I>osition to those who are influenced 
by the Spirit of God. It refers to 
unregeneratc men; but it has also 
not merely the idea of their being 
unregenerate, but that of their being 
influenced by the animal passions or 
desires. See Note on chap. xv. 44. 
The word sensual would correctly •ex- 
press the idea. The word is used by 
the Greek writers to denote ^bset 
which man has in common with the 
brutes — ^to denote that they are under 
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*unto him: neither can he know 
because they are spiritually 
discerned. 

a Prov.28.A. 

tho influence of tlio sensea, or the 
mere animal nature, in opposition to 
reason and conscience. — BreUchnei- 
der. See 1 Thess. v. 23. Here it 
denotes that they are under the influ- 
ence of tho senses, or the animal 
nature, in opposition to being influ- 
enced by the Spirit of God. Mac- 
knight and Doddridge render it ** the 
animal man.” Whitby understands 
by it tho man who rejects revelation, 
the man who is under the influence 
of carnal wisdom. Tho word occurs 
but six times in the New Testament; 
1 Cor. £V. 44, 44, 46; James iii. 15: 
Jude 19. In 1 Cor. xv. 44, 44, 46, 
it is rendered “natural,” and is ap- 
plied to tho body as it exists before 
death, in contradistinction from that 
which shall exist after the resurrec- 
tion — called a spiritual body. In 
James iii. 15, it is applied to wisdom, 
“ This wisdom — is earthly, sensual, 
devilish.” In Jude 19, it is applied 
to sensual persons, or those who arc 
governed by the senses in opposition 
to those who are influenced by the 
Spirit : “ Those be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the 
Spirit.” The word here evidently 
denotes those w'ho are under the in- 
fluence of the senses; who are go- 
verned by tho passions and tho animal 
appetitos, and natural desires; and 
who are uninfluenced by the Spirit of 
God. And it may bo observed that 
this was the case with the great mass 
of tho heathen world, oven including 
the philosophers. % Receiveth not 
{w 'tixi’fou), does not embrace or com- 
prehend them. That is, he rejt^ts 
them as folly; he does not perceive 
thoir^ beauty, or their wisdom; he 
despises them. He loves other things 
better. A man of intemperance 4 loes 
not recoivo or love the arguments for 
temperance ; a man of licentiousness, 
the arguments for chastity; a liar, 
the arguments for truth. So a sen- 
sual or worldly man decs not receive 
or love tho arguments for religion. 
^ The things of Ike Spirit of Ood. 


15 But ho « that is spiritual 
1 judgeth all things, yet he him- 
self 2 is judged of no man. 

1 or, dUcemeth. 2 or, diseemed. 

The doctrines which are inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, and the things which 
pertain to his influence on the heart 
and life. The things of the Spirit of 
God here denote all the things wliich 
the Holy Spirit produces. % Neither 
can he know them. Neither can he 
understand or comprehend them. 
Perhaps, also, the word know here 
implies also the idea of loving, or ap- 
proving of them, as it often does in 
the Scripture. Thus to know the 
Lord often means to lovo him, to 
have a full, practical acquaintance 
with him. When the apostle srys 
that the animal or sensual man can- 
not know those things, he may have 
reference to one of two things. Either, 
(1.) That those doctrines wore not 
discoverable l>y human wisdom, or by 
any skill which tlie natural man may 
have, but were to be learned only by 
revelation. This is the main drift of 
his argument, and this sense is given 
by Locke and Whitby. Or, (2.) lie 
may mean that the sensual, the unre- 
newed man cannot perceive their 
beauty and their force, even after 
they are revealed, to man, unless the 
mind is enlightened and inclined hy 
tho Spirit of God. Tins is probably 
the sense of the passage. Thi.s xs tho 
simple affirmation of a fact — that 
while tlic man remains sensual and 
carnal, he cannot perceive the beany 
of those doctrines. And this is a 
simple and well known fact. Jt is a 
truth — universal and lamentable — 
that the sensual man, the worldly 
man, the proud, haughty, and self- 
confident man ; tho man under the 
influence of his animal appetites — 
licentious, false, ambitious, and vain 
— does not perceive any beauty in 
Christianity. So tho intemperate 
man perceives no beauty in the argu- 
ments for temperance ; the adulterer, 
no beauty in the arguments for chas- 
tity ; the liar, no beauty in tho argu- 
ments for truth. It is a simple fact, 
that while ho is intemperate, or licen- 
tious, or false, he can perceive no 
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boauij in these doctrines. But this 
does not prov^e that he has no natural 
faculties for perceiving the force and 
beauty of these arguments ; or that he 
might not apply his mind to their 
investigation, and be brought to 
embrace them ; or that he might not 
abandon the love of intoxicating drinks, 
and sensuality, and falsehood, and be 
a man of temperance, purity, and 
truth. lie has all the natural facul- 
ties which are requisite in the case ; 
and all the inability is his strong love 
of intoxicating drinks, or impurity, or 
falsehood. So of the sensual sinner. 
While he thus remains in love with 
sin, ho cannot perceive the beauty of 
the plan of salvation, or the excel- 
lency of the doctrines of religion. He 
needs just tiio love of these things, and 
the hatred of sin. Ho needs to cher- 
ish the influences of the Spirit; to 
receive what He has taught, and not to 
reject it through the love of sin ; he 
needs to yield himselt to their influen- 
ces, and then their beauty will be seen. 
The passage hero proves that while a 
man is thus sensual, the things of the 
Spirit will appear to him to bo folly ; 
it proves nothing about his ability, or 
his natural faculty, to see the excel- 
lency of these things, and to turn from 
his sin. It is the affirmation of a sim- 
ple fact everywhere discernible, that 
the natural man does not perceive the 
beauty of these things ; that while he 
remains in that state he cannot; and 
that if he is ever brought to perceive 
tlfeir beauty, it will be by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, Such is his 
love of sin, that ho never will be 
brought to see their beauty except by 
the agency of the Jloly Spirit. “ For 
wickedness perverts the judgment, and 
makes men err with respect to practi- 
cal principles ; so that no. one can bo 
wise and judicious who is not good.” 
Aristotle, as quoted by Bloomfield. 
^ Theg arc spiritually discerned. 
That it, they are perceived by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit enlightening the 
mind and influencing the heart. 

£The exprf>Hsion lias given 

rise to much controversy. Frequent attempts 
liave been made to explain it, merely of the 
animal or sensnal mitta. If this be the true 
sense, the dortrine of human depravity, in as 


far at least as this text may be sopposed to 
bear upon it, is greatly invalidated. The apos- 
tle would seem to affirm only, that individuals* 
addicted to the gross indulgences of sense, are 
incapable of discerning and appreciating spirit. 
uKl tilings. Thus a large exc^fion would he 
made in favour of all those might be 
styled intellectnal and moral persons, living 
above the inferior appetites, and direct!^ their 
faculties to the candid investigatipB of truth. 
That the phrase, however, is to be explained 
of the natural or^tenre^enerate man, whetlier 
distinguished fur intellectual refinement, and 
external regard to moraU. or degraded by 
animal indulgenee, will appear evident from 
an examination of the passage. The word in 
dispute comes from which though it 
primarily signify the breath or animal life, is 
by no menus confined to that sense, but some- 
times embraces the mind or soul “ as distin- 
guished both from man’s body and from his 
rnvjUM, or spirit, breathed into him immediately 
by God*'. — See ParWvwrtt'a Cfreeh Lexicon. 
The etymology of the word does not neces- 
sarily require us, then, to translate 'it "sen- 
siial.** The context tbcrctore alone must 
determine tlie matter. Now the ''natural 
man” is Uiere opposed to the spiritual man, 
the to the and if ^tlic lat- 

ter be explained of *' him who is enlightened by 
the IToly Spirit”— who is regenerate— the for. 
mer must be explained of him who is not 
enlightened by that Spirit, — who is still in a 
state of nature ; and v^l thus embrace a class 
far more numerous than the merely sensual 
pint of mankind. Farther ; the general scope 
of the passage demands this view. The Cor- 
inthians cntert;iined an excessive fondness for 
human learning and wisdom. They loved 
philosophical disquisition and oratoricsil dis- 
play, and may therefore have been impatient 
of the ** unentioing words” of Paul. To cor- 
rect tbeir mUtakuu taste, the apostle assorts 
and proves tho utter insufficiency of human 
wisdom, either to discover spiritual things, or 
to appreciate them when discovered. He 
exclaims where is the where is the 

scribe? -where is the clisputer of this world ? 
—hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world?’’ chap. i. 17, 31. Now it would 
be*strango indeed, if in bringing his argument 
to a conclusion, he should simply assert, that 
aenanal men were incapable of spiritual dis- 
cemment. So lame and impotent a conclusion 
I is not to be attributed to tlie apostle. The 
disputed phrase, therefore, must be understood 
of all nnregenerate persons, however free from 
: gross sin, or eminent In intellectual attain- 
ment. Indeed it is the proud tciadom of the 
world, and not its sensuality, that ^ aposfio 
throughout has chiefly in view, .,;ddd to all 
I this; that the skmpUcltyof the gospel has in 
I reality met with more bitter oppesitioar and 
! pointed scorn, from men of worldly wisdom. 
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10 For who ® hath known the [ instruct him? But we liave ® the 
mind of the Lord, that he ^ may mind of Christ? 


a Isa.40.13: Jer. 23.18. 


than from mon of the sensnal class. Ot the 
former e$p6Axl%y b it true that they hare 
counted the g'nspel ** foolishness’* and con- 
temptuously r^ei'ted its messagre. 

Of this natural man It is affirmed that he can- 
not know the things of the Spirit of Ood. He 
oan know them s|!>eoi(ZatieeZg, and may enlarge 
on tlteai with great accuracy and beauty, but 
he cannot know so ns to approve and 
receive. Allowing tlie Incapacity to ho moral, 
not natural or physical, that is to say, it arises 
from ditvvidimaHm ot perversion of wUl : stilt 
the spiritual perception is affected by the fall, 
and whether that be directly or indirectly 
through the will, matters not, as far as the 
fact is eonoemed. It remains tl^e same. The 
mind of man when applied to spiritual subjects, 
has not now the same discernment it origi- 
nally liad, and ns oiu* author remarks, if ever 
it is brought to perceive their beauty, it must 
bo by tiie agcucy of the Spirit. See the sup- 
plementary Note on Uom. viii. 7 ; page 174.] 

IS, Blit he tfiat is spiritual. The 
man who is enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit in oontradistinction from him 
who is under the influence of the senses 
only. ^ Judgeth. Gr. iXscerneth. 
(margin); the same word as in the 
previous verse. It means that the I 
spiritual man h.*is a discernment of! 
those truths in regard to which .the ! 
sensual man was )>Iind and ignorant. | 
^ All things. Not absolutely all | 
things; or not that he is omniscient ; hut ^ 
that he has a view of those things to 
which the apostle had reference — ^that 
is, to the things which are revealed to 
man by the Holy Spirit. Yet he 
himself is judged. Greek, as in the 
margin, ^‘is discemed;*’ that is, his 
feelings, principles, views, hopes, feps, 
joys, cannot fiilly understr^d and 
appreciated by any natural or sensual 
man. llo does not comprehend the 
principles which actuate him ; he does 
not enter into his joys ; he does not 
sympathize with him in his fhelings. 
This is a matter of simple truth and 
universtd observation. The reason is 
added in the following verse, — ^that as 
the Christian is inflnenced by the 
Lord and as tbe,natural man does not 
know him, so he cannot know him who 


1 shall b Jolm 17.8. 


is influenced by him ; that is the 
Christian. 

1 G. J^or who hath known^ Ac. This 
passage is quoted from Isa. y\. 13. 
The interrogative form is a strong 
mode of denying that any one has ever 
known the mind of the Lord. The 
argument of Paul is this, No one 
can understand God. No one can 
fully comprehend his plans, his feel- 
ings, his views, his designs. No one 
by nature, under the influence of sense 
I and passion, is either disposed to 
I investigato his truths, or loves them 
when they are revealed. But the 
Christian is influenced by God. He 
has his Spirit. . He has the mind of 
Christ; who had the mind of God. 
Ho sympathizes with Christ; ho has 
his feelings, desires, purposes, and 
plans. And as no one can fully under- 
stand God by nature, so neither can 
ho understand him who is influenced | 
by God, and is like bim ; and it is not 
to be wondered at tliat he regards the 
Christian religion as folly, and the 
Christian as a fool. ^ The mind of 
Christ. The views, feelings, and 
temper of Christ. We are influenced 
by his Spirit. 

hemarrs. 

1st. Ministers of the gospel should 
not he too anxious to be distingiiisl; ‘‘d 
for excellency of speech or language, 
ver. 1 , Their aim should be to speak 
the simple truth, in language pure and 
intelligible to all. Let it be remem- 
bered, that if there ever was any place 
where it would be proper to seek such 
graces of eloquence, it w'as Corinth. 
If in any city now, or in any refined 
and genteel society it would be pro- 
per, it would have been proper in 
Corinth. Let this thought rebuke 
those, who, when they preach to a gay 
and fashionable auditory, seek to fill 
their sermons with ornament rather 
than with solid thought; with the tin- 
sel of rhetoric, rather than with pure 
language. Paul was right in his 
course; and was wise. True taste 
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abhors meretricious ornaments, as 
much as the gospel does. And the 
man \yho is called to preach in a rich 
and fashionable congregation, should 
remember, that he is stationed there 
not to please the ear, but to savei the 
soul; that his object is not to display 
his talent or his eloquence, but to res- 
cue his hearers from ruin. This pur- 
pose will make the mere ornaments of 
rhetoric appear small. It will gire 
seriousness to his discourse ; gravity to 
his diction ; unction to his eloquence ; 
heart to his arguments ; and success 
to his ministry. 

26, The purpose of every minister 
should be like that of Paul, to preach 
Christ and him crucified only. Sec 
Note on ver. 2. 

3d. If Paul trembled at Corinth in 
view of dangers and difficulties ; if ho 
was conscious of his own weakness and 
feebleness, then we should learn also 
to he humble. He is not much i» 

* danger of erring who imitates the 
example of this great apostle. And 
if he who had received a direct com- 
mission from the great Head of the 
church, and who was endowed with 
such mighty powers, w^as nodost, 
unassuming, and diffident, then it 
becomes ministers of the gospel now, 
and all others to be humble also. We 
should not, indeed, be afraid of men ; 
but we should be modest, humble, and 
lowlf ; much impressed, as if conscious 
of our mighty charge ; and anxious to 
deliver just such a message as God 
^ipll approve and bless. 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he ou earth, would hear, approve, aud 
own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
Ills master-strokes, and draw from hisdesi^j^n. 
1 would express him simple, grrave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in langUM^e plain ; 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn, chaste. 
And natural in gesture ; much impress'd 
MimseU, as conscious of his awful charge ; 
And anxious mainly that the ilock tie feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look, 

Aud tender in address, as Avell becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

, Taai, B. li. 

Our aim hhould be to commend our 
message to evfc**y man's conscience; 
and to do it with humility towards 
God, and deep solicitude ; with bold- 
ness towards our fellow men — respect- 


fully towards i^em — but still resolved 
to tell the truth, yer. 3, 

4th. The faith of Christians does 
not stand in the wisdom of man. Every 
Christian has evidence in his own 
heart, in his experience* and in the 
trana^rmation of lue ebalacter, Jihat 
none hut ,God could have wrought the 
change on his soul. Hi» hopes, his 
joys, his peace, his sanctification, his 
love of prayer, of the Bible, of Chris- 
tians, of God, and of Christ* are all 
such as nothing could have produced 
but the mighty power of God. AU 
these bear marks of their high origin. 
They are the work of God on the soul. 
And as the Christian is fully conscious 
that these are not the native feelings 
of his heart — ^that if left to himself he 
would never have had them ; so he has 
the fullest demonstration that they 
are to be traced to a divine source. 
And can he he mistaken about their 
existence ? Can a man doubt whether 
he ha6 joy, and peace, and happiness? 
Is the infidel to tell him coolly that he 
must be mistaken in regard to the 
existence of these emotions, and that 
it is all delusion ? Can a child doubt 
whether it loves a parent ; a husband 
wheihei ho loves his wife; a friend, 
a friend; a man, his country.^ And 
can ho doubt w'hether this emotion 
produces joy? And can a man doubt 
whether he loves God ? Whether he 
has different views from what he once 
had ? "Whether he has peace and joy 
ill view of the character of God, and 
the hope of heaven ? And by what 
right shall the infidel tell him that he 
is mistaken, and that all this is delu- 
sion? How can he enter into the 
soul, and pronounce the man who pro- 
fesses to have these feelings mistaken? 
W^iiat should we think of the man who 
sliould tell a wife that she did not love 
her husband ; or a father that he did 
not love his children ? How can he 
know this ? And, in like manner, how 
can an infidel and a scoffer say to a 
Christian, that all his hopes and joya, 
his love and peace are delusion and 
fanaticism? The truth is, that the 
groat mass of Christians are just as 
well satisfied of the truth of 
as they arc of their own existence ; 
and that a Christian will 'die for jbde 
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lore to the Saviour, jusfc as ho will 
die for his wife, and children, and 
country, Martyrdom in the ono case 
is on the same principle as martj^dom 
in the other. Martyrdom in either, 
is noble and honourablo, and evinces 
the higher qualities and principles of 
the human mind. 

5th. Christians are influenced by 
true wisdom, ver. 6. They are not 
fools ; though they appear to be to 
their fellow men. They see a real 
beauty and wisdom in the plan of 
redemption which the world docs not 
discern. It is not the wisdom of this 
world; but it is the wisdom which 
looks to eternity. Is a man a fool 
who acts with reference to the future? 
Is he a fool who believes that ho shall 
live to all eternity, and who regards 
it as proper to make preparation for 
that eternity? Is he a fool who acts 
as if he were to die — ^to be judged — ^to 
enter on an unchanging destiny? 
Folly is manifested in closing the eyes 
on the reality of the condition ; not in 
looking at it as it is. The man who 
is sick, and who strives to convince 
himself that he is well ; the man whose 
affairs arc in a state of bankruptcy, 
and who is unwilling to know it, is a 
fool. The man who is willug to know 
all about his situation, and to act 
accordingly, is a wise man. The one 
represents the conduct of a sinner, 
the other. that of a Christian. A man 
who should see his child drowning, or 
his house on fire, or the pestilence 
breathing around him, and be uncon- 
cerned, or dance amidst such scenes, 
would be a fool or a madman. And 
is not the sinner who is gay and 
thoughtless over the grave and over 
hell equally foolish and mad? And if 
there be a God, a heaven, a Saviour, 
and a hell; if men are to die, and^\o 
be judged, is ho not wise who acts as 
if it were so, and who lives accord- 
ingly ? While Christians, therefore, 
may not be distinguished for the wia* 
dom of this world— while inany'^re 
destitute of learning, science, and 
eloquence, they have a wisdom which 
shall survive when all other is van- 
ished away. 

flth. All the wisdom of this world 
shall come to nought, vor. 6. What 
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\ will be the value of politioal sagacity, 
when all governments shall come to 
end but the divine government ? What 
the value of eloquence, and graceful 
diction, when we stand at the judgmept 
seat of Christ? What the value of 
science in this world, when all shall bo 
revealed with the clearness of noon- 
day ? IIow low will appear cdl human 
attainments in that world, when the 
light of eternal day shall bo shed over 
all the works of God ? How littlo cfin 
human science do to advance the 
eternal interests of man And how 
shall all fade away in the future world 
of glory — just as the feeble glimmer- 
ing of the stars fades away before the 
light of the morning sun ! How littlo, 
therefore, should wc pride ourselves on 
the highest attainments of science, and 
the most elevated distinctions of learn- 
ing and eloquence. 

7th. God has a purpose in regard to 
the salvation of men, ver. 7. This 
scheme was ordained before the world. 
It was not a new device. Tt was not 
the offspring of chance, an accident, 
or an after thought., It was because 
God purposed it from, eternity, God 
has a plan ; and this plan contem- 
plates the salvation of his people. 
And it greatly enhances the value of 
this benevolent plan in the eyes of his 
people, that it has been the object of 
the eternal earnest desire and purpose 
of God. IIow much a gift is enhfy;iced 
in value from the fact that it has beer, 
long the purpose of a parent to bestow 
it ; that he has toiled for it ; tliat ho 
has made arrangements for it ; arid 
that this has been the chief object of 
his efforts and his plan for years. So 
the favours of eternal redemption are 
bestowed on Christians as the fruit of 
the eternal purpose and desire of 
G od. And how should our hearts rise 
in gratitude to him for his unspeak- 
able gift ! 

8th. One great and prominent cause 
of sin is the fact that men are blind 
to the reality and beauty of spiritual 
objects. So it was with those who 
crucified the Lord, ver, 8. Had they 
seen his glory as it was, they would 
not have crucified him. And^ so it is 
now. When men blaspheme God, 
they see not his excellency ; when 
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they revile religion, they know not its 
real value ; when they break the laws 
of God, they do not fully discern their 
purity and their importance. It is 
true they are wilfully ignorant, and 
their crime is often enhanced by this 
fact ; but it is equally true that “they 
know not what they do.” For such 
poor, blinded, deluded mortals, the 
Saviour prayed ; and for such wo 
should all pray. The man that curses 
God, has no just sense of what he is 
doing. The man who is profane, and 
a scoffer, and a liar, and an adulterer, 
has no just sense of the awful nature 
of his crime ; and is an object of com- 
miseration — while his sin should be 
hated — and is a proper subject of 
prayer. 

0th. Men arc often committing the 
most awful crimes when they arc 
unconscious of it, vor. 8. What crime 
could compare with that of crucifying 
the only Son of God ? And what 
crime could he attended with more 
drcadfhl consequences to its perpetra- 
tors? So of sinners now. They little 
know what they do ; and they little 
know the eonscquences of their sins, j 
A man may curse his Mak'*r, and ay 
it is in sport ! But how will it be 
regarded in the day of judgment? A 
imin may rc\ile tho Saviour! But 
how will it appear when he dies It 
is a solemn thing to tritle with God 
and wrth his laws. A man is safer 
when he sports on a volcano, or when 
he makes a jest of the jiestilonce or 
th(j forked lightnings of lieaveii, than 
when ho sports with religion and with 
God ! Ir a world like this, men 
should bo serious and fear God. A 
single deed, like that of the crucifix- 
ion of Christ, may be riimemberod, 
when all tho circumstances of sport 
and mockery shall have pa.ssed away — 
remembered when tho world shall bo 
de.stroyed, and stars and suns shall 
rush to ruin. 

10th. Christians have views of the 
beauties of religion, and have consola- 
tions arising from these views, which 
tho world has not, ver. 9. They have 
different views of God, of Christ, of 
heaven, of eternity. They see a 
beauty in all these things, and a wis- 
dom in tho plan of salvation, which 


the men of the world do not see. Tho 
contemplations of this beauty and wis- 
dom, and the evidence which they have 
that they are interested in all this, gives 
them a joy which tho world does not 
possess. They see wliat the eye has 
not elsewhere seen ; they effjoy what 
men elsewhere have not enjoyed ; and 
they are elevated to privileges which 
men elsewhere do not possess. On 
earth they partake of happiness which 
the world never can give, and in hea- 
ven they shall partake of the fulness 
of that joy — of pleasures there which 
the eye had not before seen, nor the 
ear heard, nor tho heart of man con- 
ceived. Who would not be a Chris- 
tian? 

11th. The Holy Ghost is in some 
sense distinct from the Father. This 
is implied in his action as an agent — 
in searching, knowing, drc.vcr. 10, 11. 
An attribute ; a quality, docs not 
search and know. 

12th. The Holy Spirit is divine. 
None can know God but one equal to 
himself. If the Spirit intimately 
knows the wisdom, the goodness, the 
omniscience, tho eternity, the power 
of God, he must he divine. No crea- 
ted being can have this intelligence, 
ver. 10, 11. 

13th. Christiaus are actuated by a 
different spirit from the men of this 
world, ver. 12. They are influenced 
hr a regar J to God and his glwy. The 
men of the world are under the influ- 
orcc of pride, avarice, sensuality, 
ambition, and vain glory. 

14 th. The sinner does not perceive 
the beauty of the things of religion. 
To all this beauty ho is blind. This 
is a sober and a most melancholy 
fact. Whatever may be the cause of 
it, ^he fact is undeniable and sad. It 
is so with the sensualist ; with the men 
of avarice, pride, ambition, and licen- 
tiousness. The gospel is regarded as 
folly, and is despised and scorned by 
the men of this world. This is true 
in all places, among all people, and at 
all times. To this there are no excep- 
tions in human nature ; and over this 
we should sit down and weep. 

15th. The reason of this is, that men 
love darkness. It is not that they are 
destitute of the natural faculties for 
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A nd I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as ^ unto spiritual, 

loving God, for they have as strong 
native powers as those who become 
Christiofis. It is because they love 
sin— 'Und this simple fact, carried out 
into all its bearings, will account for 
all the difficulties in the way of the 
sinner’s conversion. There is nothing 
else ; and 

16th. We see here the value of the 
influences of the Spirit. It is by this 
Spirit alone that the mind of the 
Christian is enlightened, sanctified, 
and comforted. It is by Him alone 
that he sees the beauty of the religion 
which he loves ; it is by His influence 
alone that he differs from his fellow 
men. And no less important is it for 
the sinner. Without the influences of 
that Spirit his mind will always bo in 
darkness, and his heart will always 
liato the gospel. How anxiously, 
thcrefbro, should he cherish His influ- 
ences ! ITow careful should he be not 
to grieve Him away ! 

17th. There is a difference between 
Christians and other men. One is 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the 
other not ; one sees a beauty in reli- 
gion, to the other it is folly ; the one 
lias the mind of Christ, the other has 
the spirit of the world ; the one dis- 
cerns tiite excellency of the plan of 
salvation, to the other all is darkness 
and folly. How could beings differ 
more ill tlioir moral feelings and views 
than do Christians and the men of 
this world ? 

CHAPTER III. 

The design of this cliapter is sub- 
etantially tlie same as the former. It 
is to reprove the pride, the philoso- 
phy, the vain wisdom on which ^lic 
Greeks so much rested ; and to slio>7 
that the gospel was not dependent on 
that for its snecess, and that that had 
been the occasion of no small part of the 
contentions and strifes which 
arisen in the church at Corinth. The 
chapter is occupied mainly with an 
account of his own ministry with 
them ; and seems designed to meet an 
objection which either was made, or 
eould have been lUade by the Corin- 


but as unto carnal, even as unto 
babes * in Chiist. 

a chap. 2,14,15. d Heb.5.12.13; ! Pct.2.2. 

thians themselves, or by the false 
teacher that was among them. In 
chap. ii. 12 — 16, he had affirmed that 
Christians were in fact under the 
inff lienee of the Spirit of God ; that 
they were enlightened in a remarkable 
degree; that they understood all 
things pertaining to the Christian 
religion. To this, it either was, or 
could have been objected that Paul, 
when among them, had not instructed 
them fully in the more deep and ab- 
struse points of the gospel; and that he 
had confined his instruotioiis to the 
very rudiments of the Christian reli- 
gion. Of this, probably tho false 
teachers who had formed parties 
among them, had taken the advan- 
tage, and had pretended to carry the 
instruction to a much greater length, 
and to explain many things which 
Paul had left unexplained. Hence 
this division into parties. It became 
Paul, therefore, to state why he had 
confined his instructions to the rudi- 
ments of the gospel among them—and 
this occupies the first part of the 
chapter, v. 1 — 11. The reason was, 
that they were not prepared to receive 
higher instruction, hut were carnal, 
and he could not address them as 
being prepared to enter fully i^to the 
more profound doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. The proof that this was 
so, was found in the fact that thcy^iad 
been distracted with disputes and 
strifes, which demonstrated that they 
were not prepared for the higher 
doctrines of Christianity. He then 
repro'oes them for their contentions, 
on the ground that it was of little 
consequence by what instrumental- 
ity they bad been brought to the 
knowledge of the gospel, and that 
there was no occasion for their strifes 
and sects. All success, whoever was 
the instrument, was to he traced to 
God (ver. 5 — 7), and the fact that one 
teacher or another had first instructed 
them, or that one was more eloquent 
than another, should not be the foun- 
dation for contending sects. was 
the source of all blessings. Yet in 
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order to sliow the real nature of his 
own work, in order to meet tho whole 
of the objection, he goes on to state 
, that he had done the most important 
part of the work in the church him- 
self. He had laid the foundation ; 
and all the others were but rearing 
tl;e superstructure. And much as Jiis 
instructions might appear to be ele- 
mentary, and unimportant, yet it bad 
been done with the Starae skill which 
an architect evinces who labours that 
' the foundation m<ay be well laid and 
firm, ver. 10, 1 1 . The others who had 
succeeded him, whoever they were, 
were but builders upon this founda- 
tion. The foundation had been well 
laid, and they should be careful how 
they built on it, ver. 12 — 10. The 
mention of this fact — ^that he had laid 
the foundation, and that that founda- 
tion was Jesus Christ, and that they 
had been reared upon that as a church, 
leads him to tho inference (vor. 16, 
17), that they should be holy as the 
temple of God; and the conclusion 
from the whole is, (1.) That no man 
should deceive himself, of which there 
was so miK'h danger (ver. 18— -20) ; 
and, (2.) That no Christian she. Id 
glory in mon, for all things were 
theirs* It was no matter who had 
been their teacher on earth, all 
holongcd to God ; and they had a com- 
mon interest in the most eminent 
tcachcjs of religion, and they should 
rise above the petty rivalship-s of tho 
world, and rejoice in the assurance 
th< t all things belonged to them, ver. 
21—23. 

1 . And I, brethren. See chap. ii. 

! 1. This is designed to meet an implied 
I objection. He had said (chap. ii. 14. 
I — Hi) that Christians were able to 
i understand all things. Yet, they 
I would recollect that ho had not 
addressed them as such, hut had con- 
fined himself to the more elomentary 
parts of religion when he came among 
them. He had not entered upon the 
abstruse and difficult points of theo- 
logy — the points of speculation in 
which the subtle Greeks so much 
abounded and so much delighted, lie 
now states the reason why he had not 
done it. Tho reason was one that was 
most humbling to their pride ; but it 


was the true reason, and faithfulness ^ 
demanded that it should be stated. 
It was, that they were carnal^ and not 
qualified to understand tho deep mys- 
teries of the gospel ; and the ^roqf of 
this was unhappily at hand. It was 
too evident in their contentions and 
strifes, that they were’ under the influ- 
ence of carnal ibelings and views. 
% Could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual. I could not regal’d you 
as spiritual — ns qualified to enter into 
the full and higher truths of the gos- 
pel ; I could not regard 3’ou as dives- 
ted of the feelings which influence 
carnal men — ^thc men of tho world, 
and I addressed you accordingly. I 
could not discourse to you as to far- 
advanced and well-informed Chris- 
tians. I taught you the rudiments only 
of the Christian religion.” He refers 
here, doubtless, to his instructions 
when he founded the church at Cor- 
inth. Seo Note, chap. ii. 13 — 15. 
% But as unto carnal. Tho word 
carnal here is not the same 

which in chap. ii. 14, is translated 
natural Thai refers to one 

who is unrenowed, and who is wholly 
under the influence of his sensual or 
animal nature, and is no where applied 
to Christians. This is applied here 
to Christians — but to those who have 
much of tho remains of corruption, and 
who aro imperfectly acquainted with 
the nature of religion; babes in Christ. 
It denotes those who still evinced the 
feelings ami views which pertain to 
the flosli, in those unhappy conten- 
tions, and strifes, and divisions. “Tho 
works of tho flesh are hatred,* vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, envjnngs” (Gal. v. 20, 21) ; and 
these they had evinced in their divi- 
sioqs ; and Paul knew that their dan- 
ger lay in this direction, and ho there- 
fore addressed them according to their 
character. Paul applies the word to 
himself (Rom. vii. 14), “for I am car- 
nal and hero it denotes that they 
were as yet under the influence of the 
corrupt passions and desires which tho 
flesh produces. ^ As unto babes t» 
Christ. As unto those recently 
born into his kingdom, and unable to 
understand the profounder doctrines 
of tho Christian religion. It is a com- 
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'2 I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat: for hitherto « ye 
were not able to hearit^ neither yet 
now are ye able. 

3 For ye are yet carnal: for 
whereas^^ "there is among you envy- 
a John 16.12. b James 3.16. . 1 or, factions. 

mon figure to apply the term infants 
and children to those who are feeble 
in understanding, or unablo, from any 
cause, to comprehend the more pro- 
found instructions of science or reli- 
gion. 

2. / have fed you with milk. Paul | 
here continues the metaphor, which is ; 
dcriyed from the custom of feeding i 
infants with the lightest food. Milk ' 
hero evidently denotes the more sim- 
ple and elementary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity — ^the doctrines of the new birth, 
of repentance, faith, die. Tho same 
figure occurs in Heb. v, 11—14 ; and 
also in classical writers. See Wot- 
stein. ^ And not with meat. Meat 
here denotes the more sublime and 
mysterious doctrines of religion . % For 
hitherto. Formerly, when I came 
among you, and laid the foundations 
of tho church. Not able to bear it. 
You were not sufficiently advanced in 
Christian knowledge to comprehend 
the higher mysteries of tho gospel. 
^ Neither yet now, ckc. Tho reason 
why they w'cre not then able ho pro- 
ceeds immediately to state. 

3. For ye are yet ca^mal. Though 

you arc Christians, and are tho friends 
of God in tho main, yot your divi- 
sions and strifes show that you are yet, 
in some dogi'ec, under the influence of 
tho principles which govern tho men 
of this world. Men who are governed 
solely by the principles of this world, 
evince a spirit of strife, emulatioi^and 
contention ; and just so far as you are 
engaged in strife, just so -far do you 
show that you are governed by their 
princmles and feelings. ^ For where- 
as. In proof that you are^ carnal I 
appeal to your contentions and strifes. 
% ilnvying used here in 

tho sense of envy, as it is in James iii, 
14, 10. It denotes, properly, any fer- 
vour of mind (from 

applied to any exciting and agitating 
passion. The envy hero referred to. 
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ing, and strife, and * divisions, afe 
ye not carnal, and walk’^ as men ? 

4 For while one saith, I ^ am of 
Paul ; and another, I am of Apol- • 
los; are ye not carnal? 

5 Who then is Paul, and who is, 

2 according to man. e chap. 1.12. 

was that which arose from the supe- 
rior advantages and endowments which 
some claimed or possessed over others. 
Envy everywhere is a fruitful cause of 
strife. Most contentions in the church 
arc somehow usually 'connected with 
envy. ^ And strife. Contention and 
dispute. % And divisions. Dissen- 
sions and quarrels. The margin cor- 
rectly renders it factions. The idea 
is, that they were split up into parties, 
and that those parties were embit- 
tered with mutual recriminations and 
reproaches, as they always are in a 
church. And walk as men. Marg. 
according to man. The word walk 
is used often in tho Scriptures in the 
sense of conduct or act. You conduct 
as mon, i. c. as men commonly do; 
you evince tho same spirit that the 
great mass of men do. Instead of 
being filled with love; of being united 
and harmonious as the members of 
the same family ought to be, you are 
split up into factions as tho mon of 
the world arc. 

4. For while one sailh, &c.; see 
Note, chap. i. 12. •' 

6. Who then is Paul, <fcc. ; sec 
Notes, chap. i. 13. Why should a 
party be formed which should be now ed 
after Paul? What has he done or 
taught that should lead to this ? What 
emincnco has he that should induce 
any to call themselves by his name? 
He is on a level with the other apos- 
tles ; and all are but ministers, or ser- 
vants, and have no claim to the honour 
of giving names to sects and parties. 
God is the fountain of all your bless- 
[ ings, and whoever may have been the 
I instrument by whom you have believed, 

I it is improper to regard them as in 
: any sense the fountain of your hles- 
' sings, or to arrange yourselves under 
their name. ^ JSut ministers. Our 
word minister, as now used, does apt 
express the proper force of this word. 
We in applying it to preachers of the 
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Apollos, but ministers by whom 
ye believed, even « as the Lord gave 
to every man? 

. a Bom.12.3,6; lFet.4.11, 

gospel do not usually advert to the ori- 
ginal sense of tho word, and the rea- 
sons why it was given to them. The 
original word (hdicom) denotes pro- 
perly in contradistinction from 

masters (Mat. xx. 26 ; xxiii. 1 1 ; Mark 
ix. 30; X. 43); and denotes those of 
courso who are in an inferior rank of 
life. They had not command, or 
authority, hut were subject to the 
command of others. It is applied to 
the preachers of the gospel because 
they are employed in the service of 
God; because they go at his com- 
mand, and arc subject to his control 
and direction. They have not origi- 
nal authority, nor arc they the source 
of influence or power. The idea here 
is, that they were the mere instruments 
or servants by whom God conveyed 
all blessings to the Goriiitliians ; that 
they as ministers were on a level, were 
engaged in the same work, and that 
therefore, it was improper for them to 
form parties that should bo called by 
their names. ^ By whom. Through 
whom (Ji* «ir), by w^hose instrumenta- 
lity. They were not tho original source 
of faith, but were the more servants of 
God in conveying to them the know- 
ledge of that truth by which they wore 
to be sived. Even as the Lord gave 
to every man. God is the original 
source of faith ; and it is by his influ- 
end^ that anyone is brought to believe ; 
seo !Note, Korn. xii. 3, 6. There were 
diversities of gifts among the Corin- 
thian Christians, as there aro in all 
Christians. And it is hero implied, 
(1.) That all that any one had was to 
bo traced to God as its author; (2.) 

I That he is a sovereign, and dispenses 
' his favours to all as ho pleases ; (3. ) 

. That since God had conferred those 
favours, it was improper for the Corin- 
thians to divide themBelves into sects 
and call themselves by the name of 
their teachers, for all that they had 
was to bo traced to God alone. This 
idea, that aU the gifts and graces 
which Christians had, were to be 
traced to God alone, was ene which 


6 I have planted, Apollos 
watered ; but God ^ gave the in- 
crease. 

^ ch&p.lS.lO. 

the apostle Paul often insisted on; 
and if this idea had been kept before 
the minds and hearts of all Chris- 
tians, it would have prevented no small 
part of the contentions in the church, 
and the formation of no small part of 
the sects in the Christian world. 

6. I have planted. The apostle 
here compares the establishment of the 
church at Corinth to the planting of 
a vino, a tree, or of grain. The figure 
is taken from agriculture, and tho 
meaning is obvious. Paul established 
the church. He was tho first preacher 
in Corinth ; and if any distinction was 
duo to any one, it was rather to him I 
than to the teachers who had laboured 
there subsequently ; but he regarded 
himself as worthy of no such honour 
as to bo tho head of a party, for it was 
not himself, but God who had given 
the increase. 1[ Apollos watered. 
This figure is taken from the practice 
of watering a tender plant, or of water- 
ing a garden or field. This was neces- 
sary in a special manner in eastern 
countries. Thoir fields became parched 
and dry from their long droughts, and 
it was necessary to irrigate them by 
artificial means. The sense here is, 
that Paul had laboured in establishing 
the church at Corinth ; but that sub- 
sequently Apollos had laboured to 
increase it, and to build it up. It is 
certain that Apollos did not go to 
Corinth until after Paul had left it; 
see Acts xviii. 18; comp. 27. IF Ood 
gave the increase. God caused tho 
seed sown to take root and spring up ; 
and God blessed the irrigation of the 
ten(ter plants as they sprung up, and 
caused them to grow. This idea is 
still taken from tho husbandman. It 
would ho Vfiin for tho farmer to sow 
his seed unless God should give it 
life. There is no life in the seed, nor 
is there any inherent power in the 
earth to make it grow. God only, the 
giver of all life, can quicken tho germ 
in tho seed, and make it livo. So it 
would bo in vain for the farmer to 
water his plant unless God should 
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so 

7 So then neither ® is he that | 
planteth any thing, neither he tliat 
watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase. 

a John 15.6J 2 Ci.r.l2 S —ll. 

bless it. f There is no living principle 
in the water; no inherent power in 
the rains of heaven to make the plant 
grow. It is adaptedf indeed, to this, 
and the seed would not germinate if 
it was not planted, nor grow if it was 
not watered ; hut the lile is still from 
God. He arranged these means, and 
he giyes life to the tender blade, and 
sustains it. And so it is with the 
word of life. It has no inherent power 
to produce effect by itself. The power 
is not in the naked word, nor in him 
that plants, nor in him that waters, 
nor in the heart where it is sown, hut 
in God. But there is jhMness of the 
means to the end. The word is 
adapted to save the sonl. The seed 
mast be sown or it will not germinate. 
Truth must be sown in the heart, and 
the heart must bo prepared for it — ^as 
the earth must be ploughed and made 
mellow, or it will not spring up. It 
must be cultivated with assiduous care, 
or it will jiroduce notliing. But still 
it is all of God — ^as much so as the 
yellow harvest of the field, ^after all 
the toils of the husbandman is of God. 
And as tlio farmer who has just views, 
will take no praise to himself because 
his corn and his vine start up and 
grow after all his care, but will ascribe 
to God*H unceasing, beneficent 
agency; so will the minister of reli- 
gion, and 80 will every Christian, after 
all their care, ascribe all to God. 

7. Any thing. This is to be taken 
comparatively. They are nothing in 
comparison with God. Their agency 
is of no importance compared withdiis ; 
see Note, chap. i. 28. It does n<4 
mean that their agency ought not to 
be performed ; that it is not important, 
and indispensable in its place; but 
that the honour is due to God. — Their 
agency is indispensable. God covM 
make seed or a tree grow if they were 
not planted in the earth. But he does 
not do it. The agency of the husband- 
man is indispensable in the ordinary 
operations of his providence. If he 
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S Now he that planteth and he 
that watereth are one ; and every 
man * shall receive his own reward 
according to hia own labour. 
bP8.62.12; ll«v.22.12. 

does not plant, God will not make the 
grain or the tree grow. God hles&es 
his labours ; he does not work a mira- 
cle. God attends ^j>rt with success ; 
he does not interfere in a miraculous 
manner to accommodate the indolence 
of men. So in the matter of salva- 
tion. The efforts of ministers would 
bo of no avail without God. They 
could do nothing in the salvation of 
the soul iinless He should give the 
increase. But their labours are as 
indispensable and as necessary, as are 
those of the farmer in the production 
of a harvest. And aa every farmer 
could say, *‘my labours are nothirg 
without God, who alone can give the 
increase,” so it. is with every minister 
of the gospel. 

8. Are one (tv £<V/v). TJiey arc not 
the same person ; but they are one in 
the following respects : (1.) They are 
united in reference to the same work. 
Though they are engaged in different 
things^for planting and wratering arc 
different kinds of work, yet it is one in 
regard to the end to bo g.ained. The 
employments do not at all clash, but ^ 
tend to the same end. It is not as if 
one plantcd,and the other was engaged 
in pulling up. (2.) Their work'll s one, 
because one is as necessary as the 
other. If the grain was not planted 
there would bo no use in pouring wifter 
there ; if not watered, there would be 
no use in planting. The work of one is 
as needful, therefore, as the other; 
and the one should not undervalue the 
labours of the other. (3.) They are 
one in regard to God. They are both 
engaged in performing one work ; God 
is performing another. There are not 
three parties or portions of the worfc, 
but two. They two perform One part 
of the work ; God alone performs the 
other. Theirs would be useless with- 
out him ; he would not ordinarily per- 
form his without their performing their 
part« They could not do his part if 
they would — as they cannot mskii a 
plant grow: he coidd perform their 
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9 For we are labourers to- 
gether “ with God : ye are God’s 
o2 Cor.C.]. 

pari — as he could plant and -water 
without tho farmer; but it is not in 
accordance with his arrangements to 
do it. If And every man. The argu* 
ment of the apostle here has reference 
only to ministers ; but it is equally 
true of all men, that they shall receive 
their proper rewalQ. ^ Shall receive. 
In tho day of judgment, when God 
decides the destiny of men. The deci- 
sions of that day will be simply deter- 
mining what every moral agent ouyht 
to receive. ^ IJis own reward, ilis 
fit, or proper (tov reward; that 

which pertains to him, or which shall 
be a proper expression of the character 
and value of his labour. — The word 
reward (^fAtrfcy) denotes properly that 
which is given by contract for service 
rendered ; an equivalent in value for 
services or for kindness ; Note, Horn, 
iv. 4.* In the Scriptures it denotes 
pay, wages, recompense given to day- 
labourers, to soldiers, &c. It is 
applied often, as here, to tho retribu- 
tion which God will make to men in 
the day of judgment; and is applied to 
the favours which he will then bestow 
on them, or to tho punishment which 
he will inflict as the reward of their 
deeds. Instances of the former sense 
occur fa Mat. v. 12 ; vi. ; Luke vi. 25, 
35 ; Ucv. xi. 18 ; of the latter in 2 
Vet. ii. 13, 15. — In regard to the right- 
eoCi, it does not imply merits or that 
they deserve heaven ; but it means 
'that God will render to them that 
which, according to tho terms of his 
new covenant, he has promised, and 
which shall be a fit expression of bis 
acceptance of tbeir services. It is 
^ proper, according lo these arrango- 
! ments, that they should be blessed in 

- heaven. It would not be proper that 
they should be cairt down to hell. — 

, Their m^inal and thei» sole title to 
eternal life is tho grace of God through 
. Jesus Clirist ; the measure, or amount 

- of the favours bestowed on them there, 

^ shall be according to the services 
' which they render on earth. A parent 
I may resolve to divide his estate among 


dl 

1 husbandly, aare Grod’s hnUd- ^ 

ing. o 

1 or, titlaffe. h Heb.3.6; 1 Pet.2.5. 

his sons, and their title to any thing 
may be derived from bis mere &vour ; 
but he may determine that it shall be 
divided according to their expressions 
of attachment, and to ^eir obedience 
to him. 

9. For wc are labourers together 
with God (8i0t; yu^ lafiiv evvt^ yoi)* We 
are God*s co-workers. A similar 
expression occurs in 2 Cor vi. 1, ** We 
then as workers together with him,” 

&c. This passage is capable of two 
significations : first, as in our transla- 
tion, that they wore co-workers with 
God ; engaged with him in bis work, 
that he and they co-operated in the 
production of the effect; or that it 
was a joint-work ; as wc speak of a 
partnercy, or of joint-effort among 
men. So many interpreters have 
understood this. If this is the sense 
of the passage, then it means that as 
a farmer may be said to be a co-worker 
with God when he plants and tills his 
field, or does that without which God 
would not workfin that case, or with- 
out which a harvest w'ould not be pro- 
duced, 80 tho Christian minister 
co-operates with God in producing 
the same result. He is engaged in 
performing that which is indispensable 
to the cud; and God also, by his 
Spirit, co-operates with the same 
design. If this be the idea, ii gives a 
peculiar sacredness to the work of 
tho ministry, and indeed to the work 
of the farmer and the vinedresser. 
There is no higher honour than for a 
man to be engaged in doing tho same 
things which God does, and partici- 
pat^g with him in accomplishing his 
glorious plans. But doubts have been 
suggested in regard to this interpreta- 
tion. (1.) The Greek does not of 
necessity imply this. It is literally, 
not wc are his co- partners, but we are 
his fellow-labourers, Le. fellow-labour- 
era in bis employ, under his direction 
— as wo say of servants of the same 
rank they are fellow-labourew of the 
same master, not meaning that tiie 
master was engaged in working wltb 
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10 AccoTding^totliegraceofGod I wliich is given unto me^ as a wise 

a Rom. 12.3. 


; them, but that were fellow-labour- 
ers one with another in his employ- 
ment. (2.) There is no expression that 
is parallel to this. There is none that 
speaks of God’s operating jointly with 
' his creatures in producing the same 
result. They may be engaged in regard 
to tho same end; but the sphere of 
God’s operations and of their opera- 
tions is distinct. God does one thing ; 
and they do another, though they may 
contribute to the same result. The 
sphere of God’s operations in the 
growth of a tree is totally distinct from 
that of the man who plants it. The 
man who planted it has no agency in 
causing the juices to circulate; in 
expanding the bud or the leaf; th.at is, 
in the proper work of God. — In 3 John 
8, Christians are indeed said to be 
** fellow-helpers to the truth” (a't/vi^yai 
r /7 ; that is, they operate with 

the truth, .*md contribute by their 
labours and influence to that eflect. 
In Mark also (xvi. 20), it is said that 
the apostles “went forth and preached 
everywhere, tho Lor j working with 
them” (rev Kvot«v o'vn^ywifTes')f where 
the phrase means that the Lord 
co-operated with them by miracles, 
dsc. The Lord, hy lus own proper 
energy, and in his oi^ sphere, con- 
tributed to the success^f the work in 
which they were engaged. (3.) The 
main design and scope of this whole 
Pt^sago is to show that God is all — 
that the apostles are nothing; to 
represent the apostles not as joint- 
workers with God, hut as working hy 
themselves, and God as alone giving 
cfiBciency to all that was done. The 
idea is, that of depressing or humbling 
the apostles, and of exalting Gci; 
and this idea would not be consistent 
with tho interpretation that they were 
yoint-labourors with him. While, 
therefore, 'the Greek would hear the 
interpretation conveyed in our trans- 
lation, the sense may perhaps be, that 
the apostles were jbint-kibourers with 
each other in God's service ; that they 
were united in their work, and that 
God was all iii all ; that they were like 
servants employed s» the service of a 


master, without saying that the master 
participated with them in their work. • 
This idea is conveyed in the transla- 
tion of Doddridge, “ we arc the fellow- 
labourers of God.” So Rosen muUer. 
Calvin, however, Grotius, Whitby, and 
Bloomfield, coincide with our version 
in the interpretation. The Syriac 
renders it “ We worAwith God.” The 
Vulgate, “ We are fto aids of God.” 
f Yi? are God*s husbandry (yt^^icv); 
margin, tillage. This word occui'S 
no where else in the New Testament. 

It properly denotes a tilled or cuHi~ 
voted field ; and the idea is, that the 
church at Corinth was the field on 
wliich Ood had bestowed the labour 
of tillage, or culture, to produce fruit 
The word is used by the LXX. in Gen. 
xxvi. 14, as the translation of rj-?ay. 

“ For ho had possession of flocks,” 
<!kc. ; in .Ter. xli. 23, as the translation 
of <t yoke; and in Prov. xxiv. CO ; 
XXXI. 10, as the translation of mtt?, a 
field ; “ I went hy the field of the sloth- 
ful,” dc. The sense here is, that all 
their culture was of God; that as a 
church they were under his care ; and 
that all that had been produced iu 
them was to be traced to his cultiva- 
tion. % God's building. Tliis is ^ 
another metaphor. The object of 
Paul was to show that all that had 
been done for them had been*^’ really 
accomplished hy God. For this pur- 
pose he first says that they were God’s 
cultivated field ; then ho changes <»he 
figure; , draws his illustration from 
architecture, and says, that they had 
been built by him as an architect rears 
a house. It docs not rear itself ; but 
it is reared by another. So he says of 
the Corinthians, “,To are tire building 
which God erects.” The same figure 
is used in 2 Cor. vi. 16, and £ph. ii. 

21 ; see also Hcb. iii. 6 ; 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
The idea is, that God is the supreme 
agent in the fbunding and estahUshing 
of tho church, in all its gifts and graces. 

10. According io the grace of God. 
By the favour of God which is given 
to me. All that Paul had done had 
been by the mere favour of God. His 
appointment was from him ; and all 
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master-builder, I have laid the foun- 
dation, and another buildeth thereon. 

^ the skill which ho had shown, and all 

* the agency which he had employed, 
Iiad been from him. The architectural 
figure is here continued with some 
striking additions and illustrations. By 
the “ grace of God” here, Paul pro- 
bably means his apostleship to the 
Gentiles, which had been conferred on 
him by the mcrc^faTour of God, an^ 
all the wisdom, and skill,' and success 
which he had evinced in founding the 
church. ^ As a wise master-huilder. 
Gr. Architect. The word does not 
imply that Paul had any pre-eminence 
over his brethren, but that he had 
proceeded in his work as a skilful 
architect, who secures first a firm 
foundation. Every builder begins with 
the foundation; and Paul had pro- 
ceeded in this manner in laying first 
a firm foundation on which the church 
could be reared. The word wise liero 
moans skilful, judicious; comp. Mat. 
vii. 24. / have laid the foimdation. 

What this foundation was, he states 
in ver. 1 1. The meaning hero is, that 
the church at Corinth had been a’ 
first established by Paul; sec Acts 
xviii. 1, &c. \ And another. Other 
teachers. I have communicated to 
the church the first elements of Chris- 
tian knowledge. Others follow out 
this ii^tr action, and edify the church. 
The discussion hei^e undergoes a slight 
change. In the former part of the 
chai^jtcr, Christians are compared to 
a Imilding ; here the doctrines which 
arc taught in the church arc compared 
to various parts of a building. Grotius. 
See similar instances of translation in 
Mat. xiii; Mark iv. John x. ^ But 
let every man, Ac. Every man who 
is a professed teacher. Let him be 
careful what instructions he shall give 
to a church that has been founded by 
apostolic hands, and that is established 
on the only true foundation. Tliis is 
designed to guard against false instruc- 
tion and the instructions of false teach- 
ers. Men should take heed what 
instruction they give to a church, (1.) 
Because of the that the church 
belongs to God, and they should be 
oantious what directions they give to 


But let every man take heed how 
he buildeth thereupon, 

it : (2.) Because it is important that 
Christians should not only bo on the 
true foundation, but that they should 
be fully instructed in the aature of 
their religion, and the church should 
be permitted to rise in its true beauty 
and loveliness; (3.) Because of the 
evils which result from false instruc- 
tion. Even when the foundation is 
firm, incalculable evils will result from 
the want of just and discriminating 
instruction. Error sanctifies no one. 
The effect of it even on the minds of 
true Christians is to mar their piety; 
to dim its lustre ; and to darken their 
minds. No Christian can enjoy reli- 
gion except under the full-orbed shin- 
ing of the word of truth ; and every 
man, therefore, who gives false instruc- 
tion, is responsible for all the darknesi 
he causes, and for all the want of com-< 
fort which true Christians under his 
teaching may experience. (4.) Every 
man roust give an account of the 
nature of his instructions; and ho 
should therefore “ take heed to him- 
self, and his doctrine” (I Tim.iv. 16) ; 
and preach surh doctrine as shall bear 
the test of the great day. And from 
this we learn, that it is important 
that the church should be built on tho 
true foundation ; and that it is scarcely 
less important that it should be built 
up in the knowledge of tbo truth. 
Vast evils are constantly occurring in 
the church for the want of proper 
instruction to young converts. Many 
seem to feel that provided the foun- 
dation be well laid, that is all that is 
needed. But the grand thing which 
is wanted at the present time, is, that 
those who are converted should, .as 
soon as possible, be instructed pullv 
in the nature of the religion which 
they have embraced. “What would bo 
thought of a farmer who should plant 
a tree, and never water or trim it ; 
who should plant his seed, and never 
cultivate the corn as it springs up; 
who should sow his fields, and then 
think that all is well, and leave it to 
ho overrun with weeds and thorns f 
Piety is often stunted, its early shoot* 
ings blighted, its rapid growth chocked* 
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11 For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, " which 
is Jesus Christ. 

alsa.2816; Mat.lG.T8 ; Eph.2.g0; 2 Tun.2.1&. 

lor the want of early culture in the 
church. « And perhaps there is no one 
thing in which pastors more frequently 
fhil than in regard to the culture which 
ought to bo bestowed on those who 
arc oonverted—especially in early life. 
Our Saviour’s views on • this were 
e^ressed in the admonition to Peter, 
" Feed my lambs,” John xxi. 15. 

,11. For other foundation. It is 
implied by the course of the argument 
here, that this was the foundation 
which had been laid at Corinth, and 
on which the church there had been 
'reared. And it is affirmed that no 
other foundation can he laid. A 
foundation is that on which a building 
is reared : the foundation of a church 
is the doctrine on which it is estab- 
lished; that is, the doctrines which its 
members hold — those truths which lie 
at the basis of their hopes, and by 
embracing which they have been con- 
verted to God. % Can no man lay. 
That is, there is no other true founda- 
tion, ^ Which is Jesus Chist. Christ 
is often called the founciation; the 
stone; the corner stone on which the 
church is reared ; Isa. xxviii. 16; Mat. 
xxi. 42 ; Acts iv. 11; £ph. ii. 20 ; 2 
Tim. ii. 19; 1 Pet. ii. C. The mean- 
ing is, that no true church can he 
reared which does not embrace and 
hold the true doctrines respecting him 
— ^those which pertain to his incarna- 
tion, Ms divine nature, his instructions, 
his example, his atonement, his resur- 
rection, and ascension. The reason 
why no true church can ho established 
: without embracing the truth as it is 
in Christ is, that it is by him on^^hat 
men can be saved; and where this 
doctrine is wanting, all is wanting that 
enters into the essential idea of a 
church. ' The fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian religion mulit be 
embraced, or a church cannot exist ; 
and where those doctrines arc denied, 
no association of mencan be recognised 
as a church of God. Nor can the 
foundation' be modified or shaped so 
as to suit the wishes of men. It must 
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12 Now if any man build upon 
this foundation gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, wood^, hay, stubble ; 


be l^id as it is in the Scriptures ; and 
the superstructure must be reared on 
that alone. 

12. Now if any man. If any 
teacher in the doctrines which he | 
inculcates; or any private Christian 
iu the hopes which cherishes. The ' 
main discussion doubtless, has respect 
to the teachers of religion. Paul car- 
ries forward the metaphor in this and I 
the following verses with respect to 
the building. He supposes that the 
foundation is laid ; that it is a true 
foundation; that the essential doc- 
trines in regard to the Messiah are 
the real basis on which tho edifice is 
reared. But, he says, that even admit- 
ting that, it is a subject of vast 
importance to attend to the kind of 
structure which shall be reared on 
that ; whether it shall be truly beau- 
tiful, and valuable in itself, and such 
as shall abide tho trial of the last great 
day ; or whether it be mean, worthless, 
erroneous, and such as shall at last 
bo destroyed. There lyis been some 
difference of opinion in regard to tho 
interpretation of this passage, arising 
from the question whether the apostle 
designed to represent one or two build- 
ings. The former has been th^ more 
common interpretation, and the sense 
according to that is, " the true founda- 
tion is laid ; but on that it is improper 
to place vile and worthless materials. 
It would bo absurd to work them in 
with those which are valuable ; it would 
be absurd to work in, in rearing a build- 
ing, wood, and hay, and stubble, with 
gold, and silver, and precious stones ; 
there would be a want of concinnity 
and beauty in this. So in the spiritual 
temple. There is an impropriety, an 
unfitness, in rearing the spiritual 
temple, to interweave truth with error ; 
sound doctrine with false.” See Cal- 
vin and Macknight. Grotius renders 
it, " Paul feigns to himself an edifice, 
partly regal, and partly rustic. He 
presents the image of a house whose 
walls are of marble, whose columns 
arc made partly of gold and partly of 
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silver, whose beams are of wood, and 
whose poof thatched with straw.” 
Others, among whom are Wetstein, 
Doddridge, llosenmuller, suppose that 
he refers to tivo buildings that might 
bo reared on this foundation — either 
0110 that should be magnificent and 
splendid ; or one that should be a rus- 
tic cottage, or mean hovel, thatched 
with straw, and made of planks of 
wood. Doddridge paraphrases the 
passage, If any man build, I say, 
upon this foundation, let him look to 
the materials and the nature of his 
work ; whether he raise a stately and 
magnificent temple upon it, adorned 
as it were like the house of God at 
Jerusalem, with gold and silver, and 
large, beautiful, and costly stones ; or 
a mean hovel, consisting of nothing 
better than planks of wood roughly put 
together, and thatched with hay and 
stubble. That is, let him look to it, 
whether ho teach the substantial, vital 
truths of Christianity, and which it 
was intended to support and illustrate ; 
or set himself to propagate vain sub- 
tilties and conceits on the one hand, 
or legal rites and Jewish traditions on 
the other ; which although they do not 
entirely destroy the foundation, dis- 
grace it, as a mean edifice would do a 
grand and extensive foundation laid 
with great pomp and solemnity.” This 
probably expresses tlie correct sense 
of thc^iassage. The foundation may 
he well laid ; yet on this foundation 
an edifice may bo reared that shall bo 
trqiy magnificent, or one that shall be j 
mean and worthless. So the true 
foundation of a church may be laid, or 
of individual conversion to God, in the 
true doctrine respecting Christ. That j 
church or that individual may be built 
up and adorned with all the graces I 
which truth is fitted to produce ; or 
there may be false principles and 
teachings superadded ; doctrines that 
shall delude and lead astray ; or views 
and feelings cultivated as piety, and 
believed to he piety, which may be no 
part of true religion, but which are 
more delusion and fanaticism. ^ Gold, 
iUver . On the meaning of these words 
it is not necessary to dwell; or ro lay 
too much stress. Gold is the emblem 
of that which is valuablio aad precious, 
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and may be the emblem of that truth 
and holiness which shall joe&r the trial 
of the great day. In relation to the 
figure which the apostle here uses, it 
may refer to the fact that columns or 
beams in an edifice might be gilded ; 
or perhaps, as in the temple, that they 
might be solid gold, so as to bear the 
.action of intense heat; or so that 
fire would not destroy them. — So the 
precious doctrines of truth, and all the 
feelings, views, opinions, habits, prac- 
tices, which truth produces in an indi- 
vidual or a church, will bear the trial 
of the last great day. ^ Pteeious 
etonee. By the stones here referred 
to, are not meant gems which are 
esteemed of so much value for orna- 
ments, but beautiful and valuable 
marbles. The word precioug here 
(TifAlovs) means those which are 
obtained at a price, which are costly 
and valuable ; and is particularly appli- 
cable, therefore, to the costly marbles 
which were used in building. The 
figurative sense here does not differ 
materially from that conveyed by the 
siher and gold. By this edifice thus 
reared on the true foundation, we are 
to understand. (1.) Tho true doctrines 
which should bo employed to build up 
a church — doctrines which would bear 
the test of tho trial of tho last day ; 
and, (2.) Such views in regard to piety, 
and to duty; such feelings and prin- 
ciples of action, as should be approved, 
and seen to bo genuine piety in the 
day of judgment.. ^ Wood, That 
might be easily burned. An edifice 
reared of wood instead of marble^ or 
slight buildings, such as were often 
put for up for temporary purposes in 
the east — as cottages, places for watch- 
ing their vineyards, &c. ; see my Note, 
on Isa. i. 8. ^ Hay, stubble. Used 
for thatching the building, or for a 
roof. Ptirhaps, also, grass was some- 
times employed in some way to make 
the walls of tho. building. Such an 
edifice would burn readily ; would be 
constantly exposed to take fire. By 
this is meant, (1.) Errors and false 
doctrines, such as will not ho found to 
be true in the day of judgment, and 
as will then be swept away ; (2.) Such 
practices and mistaken views of piety, 
as sh^l grow out of false dectciaea tiA. 
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13 Every man’s work shall he 
made manifest : for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall ^ be 
lis. 

errors. — The foundation may be firm. 
Those -who arc referred to may be 
building on the Lord Jesus, and may 
be true Christians. Yet there is much 
error among those 'who are not Chris- 
tians. There aro many things mis- 
taken for piety which will yet be seen 
to be false. There is much enthusiasm, 
wildfire, fanaticism, bigotry; much 
affected humility ; much that is sup- 
posed to be orthodoxy ; much regard 
to forms and ceremonies ; to ** days, 
and months, and times, and years** 
(Gal. iv. 10) ; mucli over-heated zeal, 
and much precision, and solemn sanc- 
timoniousnoss ; much regard for exter- 
nal ordinances where the lieart is 
wanting, that shall be found to be false, 
and that shall be swept away in the 
day of judgment. 

13. Every man's work shall he made 
manifest. What every man has built 
on this foundation shall be seen. Whe- 
ther ho has held truth or error ; whe- 
ther ho has had correct views of piety 
or false ; whether what ho has done 
has been what he should have done or 
not. % For the day. The day of 
judgment. The great day which shall 
reveal the secrets of all hearts, and 
the truth in regard to what every man 
has done. The event will show what 
edifices on the true foundation arc 
firmly, and "what are weakly built. 
Perhaps the word day hero may mean 
time in general, as we say, “ time will 
show — ** and as the Latin adage says, 
dies docehit; but it is more natural to 
refer it to the day of judgment. 
^ Because it shall be revealed by f.re. 
Tho work, the edifice which shall be 
built on tho truo foundation shall bo 
made known amidst the fire of the 
great day. The fire which is here 
referred to, is doubtless that which 
shall attend the consummation of all 
things — ^the close of the world. That 
the world shall bo destroyed by firo, 
and that the solemnities of the judg- 
ment shall be ushered in by a univer- 
sal conflagration, is fully and fre- 
quently revealed. See Isa. Ixvi. 15 ; 




revealed by lire; and the ® fire 
shall try every man’s 'work, of 
what sort it is. 

o Zech.13.9; 2 Pet.l.?-, 4.1 2. 

2 Thess. i. 8; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10, 11. The 
burning fires of that day, Paul says, 
shall reveal the character of every 
man's work, as fire sheds light on all 
around, .and discloses the true nature 
of things. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that many critics suppose this to 
refer to the fire of persecution, &c. 
Mackniyht, Whitby supposes that 
the apostle refers to the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem. Othchs, as 
Grotius, Roseumullcr,i&c. suppose that 
the reference is to time in general ; it 
shall be declared cro long ; it shall be 
seen whether those things which are 
built on the true foundation, arc true 
by the test of time, A.c. But tho most 
natural interpretation is that winch 
refers it to the day of judgment. % And 
the fire shall try every man's work. 
It is tho property of fire to test tlic 
qualities of objects. Thus, gold and 
silver, so far from being destroyed by 
lire, ar6 purified from dross. Wood, 
hay, stubble, arc consumed. The 
power of fire to try or test tho nature 
of metals, or other objects, is often 
referred to in tho Scripture, Comp. 
Lsa. iv. 4 ; xxiv. 15 ; Mai. iii. 2 ; 1 Pet. 
i. Y. It is not to be supposed here 
that the material fire of the last day 
shall have any tendency to purify the 
soul, nr to remove that which is 
unsound; hut that the invcatigatfjns 
and trials of the judgment shall remove 
all that is evil, as fire acts wuth refer- 1 
cnce to gold and silver. As they are. 
not burned but purified ; as they pass 
unhurt through the intense heat of the 
furnace, so shall all that is genuine- 
pass through the trials of the last 
great day, of which trials the burning' 
world shall be tho antecedent and the; 
cmhlom. That great day shall show- 
what is genuine and what is not. . 

14. If any man's work abide, &c. 
If it shall appear that he hast taught- 
the true doctrines of Christianity, and* 
inculcated right practices and views of| 
piety, and himself cherished right feel->; 
ings : if the trial of the great day, when j 
the real qualities of all objects shall be j 
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14 If any man’s work abide 
which he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. 

15 If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss : but 

a Zech. 3.2; Jude 23. 

known, shall show this. ^ He shall 
receive a reward. According to the 
nature of his work. See Note on ver. 
8. This refers, I suppose, to the pro- 
per rewards on the day of judgment, 
and not to the honours and the recom- 
pense which he may receive in this 
world. If all that he has taught and 
done shall be proved to have been 
genuine and pure, then his reward 
shall be in proportion. 

15. If any man's work shall he 
hviamed. If it shall not be found to 
bear the test of the investigation of 
that day — as a cottage of wood, hay, 
and stubble would not bear the appli- 
cation of fire. If his doctrines have 
not been true ; if he has had mistaken 
views of piety; if he has nourished 
feelings which he thought were those 
of religion; and inculcated practices 
which, however well meant, are net 
such as the gospel produces ; if he has 
fallen into error of opinion, feeling, 
practice, however conscientious, yet he 
shall suffer loss. ^ He shall suffer loss. 
(1.) lie shall not be olevatfed to as high 
a rank and to as high h.^ppiness as he 
otherwise would. That whicli he sup- 
posed would bo regarded as acceptable 
by tho Judge, and rewarded accord- 
ingfy, shall bo stripped away, and 
shown to be unfounded and false ; and 
in consequence, ho shall not obtain 
those elevated rewards wliich he anti- 
cipated. This, compared with what he 
expected, may be regarded as a loss. 
(2.) He shall be injuriously affected by 
this for ever. It shall be a detriment 
to him to all eternity. Tho effects 
shall bo felt in all lii>» residence m 
heaven— not producing misery but 
attending him with the consciousness 
that he might have been raised to 
i superior bliss m the eternal abode. — 
The phrase hero literally means, “ he 
I shall bo mulcted.** Tlie word is a law 
term, and means that he shall be fined, 
t. e, ho shall suffer detriment. % But 


he himself shall be saved ; yet so « 
as by fire. 

IG Know ye not that ye ® are 
the tenmle of God, and theti the 
Spirit of God dvvelleth in you? 

6 2 Cor.6.16. 


he himself shall he saved. The apostle 
all along has supposed that the true 
foundation was .laid (ver. 11), and if 
that is laid, and the edifice is reared 
upon that, the person who does it shall 
bo safe. There may be much error, 
and many false views of religion, and 
much imperfection, still the man that 
is building on the true foundation shall 
be safe. His errors and imperfections 
shall he removed, and ho may occupy 
a lower place in heaven, but he shall 
be safe. Yet so as hy fire (v; hu 
wwfof). This passage has greatly per- 
plexed commentators; but probably 
without any good reason. The apos- 
tle does not say that Christians will be 
doomed to tho fires of purgatory ; nor 
that they will pass through fire ; nor 
■ that they will be exposed to pains and 
puni.shmcnt at all ; but he simply car- 
ries oul 'the figure which he com- 
menced, and says that they will be 
saved, as if the action of fire had boon 
felt on the edifice on which he is 
speaking. That is, as fire would con- 
sume the wood, hay, and stubble, so on 
the great day every thing that is erro- 
neous and imperfect in Christians 
shall be removed, and tliat which is 
true and genuine shall be preserved as 
^it had passed through fire. Their 
whole character .^nd opinions shall be 
investigated ; and that which is good 
shall be fpproved ; and that which is 
false and erroneous be removed. Tho 
idea is not that of a man whoso house 
is burnt over his head and who escapes 
through the flames, nor that of a man 
who is subjected to the pains and fires 
of purgatory ; but that of a man who 
had been spending his time and 
strength to little purpose; who had 
built, indeed, on the true foundation, 
but who had reared so much on it 
which was unsound, and erroneous, and 
false, that he himself would be saved 
with great difficulty, and with the loss 
of much of that reward which he had 
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expected, ad if the fire hiid passed 
over him and his works. The simple 
idea, therefore, is, that that which is 
genuine and valuable in his doctrines 
and works, shall be rewarded, and the 
man shall be saved : that which is not 
sound aiyl genuine, shall be removed, 
and he shall suffer loss. Some of the 
fathers, indeed, admitted that this 
passage taught that all men would be 
subjected to the action of fire in the 
great conflagration with which the 
world shall close; that the wicked 
shall be consumed ; and that the right- 
eous are to suffer, some more and some 
less, according to their character. On 
passages like this, the Romish doc- 
trine of purgatory is based. But we 
may observe, (1.) That this passage 
does not necessarily or naturally give 
any such idea. The interpretation 
stated above is the natural interpre- 
tation, and one which the pasEage will 
not only bear, but which it demands. 
(2.) If this passage would give any 
countenance to the absurd and un- 
ccriptural idea that the souls of the | 
righteous at the day of judgment ar<» i 
to be re-united to their bodies, in order 
to be subjiKited to the actioif of intense 
heat, to be brought from the abodes of 
bliss and compelled to undergo the 
burriing fires of the last conflagration, 
still it would give no countenance to 
the still -more absurd and unscriptural 
opinion that those fires have been and 
are still burning ; that all souls are to 
be subjected to them ; and that they 
can be removed only by masses (iffered 
for the dead, and by the prayers of the 
living. The idea of danger and peril 
is, indeed, in this text ; but the idea of 
personal salvation is retiftned and 
conveyed. 

16. Know ye not, &c. The apostle 
here carries forward and comp^^toc the 
figure which he had commenced in 
regard to Christians. ITis illustra- 
tions had been drawn from architec- 
ture; and he here proceeds to say 
that Christians are that building (see 
ver. 9) ; that they were the sacred 
temple which God had roared; and 
that, therefore, they should bo pure 
and holy. Tliis is a practical applica- 
tion of what he had been before say- 
ing. ^ Ye are the temple of God. This 
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is to be understood of the community 
of Christians, or of the church, as 
being the place where God dwells on 
the earth. The idea is derived from 
the mode of speaking among the Jews, 
where they are said often in the Old 
Testament to be the temple and the 
habitation of God. And the allusion 
is probably to the fact that God dwelt 
by a visible symbol — ike Shechinah — 
in the temple, and that his abode was 
there. As he dwelt there among the 
Jews ; as he had there a temple — a 
dwelling place, so he dwells among 
Christians. They are his temple, the 
place of his abode, llis residence is 
with them; and he is in their midst. 
This figure the apostle Paul several 
times uses, 1 Cor. vi. 19 ; 2 Cor. vi. 
16; Eph. ii. 20 — 22. A great many 
passages have been quoted by Eisner 
and Wetstein, in which a virtuous 
mind is represented as the temple of 
God, and in which the obligation to 
pre.'serve that inviolate and unpolluted 
is enforced. The figure is a beautiful 
one, and very impressive. A temple 
was an edifice erected to the service of 
God. The temple at Jerusalem was 
not only most magnificent, but was 
regarded as most sacred; (1.) From 
the fact that it was devoted to liis ser- 
vice; and (2.) From the fart that it 
was the peculiar residence of Jeho- 
vah. Among the heathen also, •tem- 
ples were regarded as sacred. They 
were supposed to he mhahitea^iy the 
divinity to whom they were dedicated. 
They were regarded as inviolable. 
Those who took refuge there were 
safe. It was a crime of the highest 
degree to violate a temple, or to tear 
a fugitive who had sought protection 
there from the altar. So the apostle 
says of the Christian community. They 
were regarded as his temple — God 
dwelt among them — and they should 
regard themselves as holy, and as con- 
secrated to his service. And so it 1 $ 
regarded as a species of sacrilege to 
violate the temple, and to devote it to 
other uses, 1 Cor. vi. 19 ; see ver. 17. 
^ And that the Spirit of God, The 
Holy Spirit, the third person of the 
Trinity. This is conclusively proved 
by 1 Cor. vi. 19, where he is called 
*‘tbe Holy Ghost.” If Ihoelleth in 
* 
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17 If anj man ^ de£le the tem- 
ple of God, him shall God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, 
wMch teffiple ye are. 


18 Let so man d^eiro himself. 
^ If any man among yon seemeth 
to be wise in this w^ild, let him 
become a &ol, that he may he wise. 


1 or, dertro^. 


a Prov.S&lS. 


yew. As <lod dwelt formerly in the 
taberaade, and afterwards in the 
temple, so his Spirit now dwells among 
Christhms. — This cannot mean, (L) 
That the Holy Spirit is per»onedly 
uniUd to Christians, so as to form a 
pereemal union ; or, (2.) That there is 
to Christians any communication of 
his nature or personal qualities; or, 
(3.) That there is any union of essence, 
or nature with them, for God is pre- 
sent in all places, andean, as God, be 
no more present at. one place than 
at another. The only sense in which 
he can be peculiarly present in any 
place is by his influence, or agency. 
And the idea is one which denotes 
agency, influence, fav’our, peculiar 
regard; and in that sense only can he 
be present with his church. The j 
expression must mean, (1.) That the I 
church is the scat of his operations, | 
the field or abede on which he acts o ^ 
earth; (2.) That his influences are 
there, producing the appropriate 
effects of his agency, love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, Ac.i (Gal. v. 22, 23); 
(3.) That he produces there consola- 
tions ^that he sustains and guides his 
people ; (4.) That they are regarded as 
dedicated or consecrated to him; (o.) 
TJ^at they are especially dear to him 
--that he loves and thus makes 

his abode with them. See Note, John 
xiv. 23. 


t“ These words Import the actual presenre 
and inhabitation of the Spirit bimself. The 
fact is plainly attested, but it is mysterious, 
and cannot be distinctly explained. In res- 
pect of his essence, he is as ipuch present with 
unbelievers as with believers. » dwelling 
in the latter must therefore signify, that he 
manifests himsdf, in their souls, in a peculiar 
manner; that he exerts there his gracious 
power, and produces efleots which other men 
4a not experience — We may illustrate hU 
presence with them, as di.tiDguiBbed from his 
i presence with men in general, by sappooing 
: the vegetative power of the earth to produce^ 
in. t3ie surrounding region, only cr>mmon and 
less plants, but to throw out. in a select 
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spot, all the riches and beauty of % cultivated 
garden."— ZXel; s TVisoK. T<fL, JGCT p. 287*1 

17. If any man Mefllefldte, Or, 
deetroy, corrupt Tho Greek; 
word u the same in both parts at the I 
sentence. “If any man destroy the I 
temple of God, God shall destroy \ 
him.** This is presented in the form ^ 
of an adage or proverb. And the ^ 
truth here stated is based on the fact I 
that the temple of God was inviolable. I 
That temple was ho.ly ; and if any 
man subsequently destroyed it, it 
might be presumed that God would 
destroy him. Tfie figurative sense is, 
“ If any man by his doctrines or pre- 
cepts shall pursue such a course as 
tends to destroy the church, God shall 
severely punish him. % For the tem-^ 
pie of God is holy. The temple of 
Ged IS to bo regaled as sacred and 
inviolable. This was unquestionably 
the coiQttion opinion among tho Jews 
respecting the temple at Jerusalem; 
and it was the ooramon doctrine of the 
Gentiles respecting ' their temples. 
Sacred places were regarded as inviol- 
able; and this general truth Paul 
applies to the Christian church in 
general. — Locke supposes that Paul 
had particular reference here to the 
fsdso teachers in Corinth. But the 
expression, “if any man,” is equally 
applicable to all other false teachers 
as to him. Which temple ye are„ 
This proves tliat though Paul regarded 
them as lamentably corrupt in some 
respects, he still regarded them as a 
true church — as a part of the holy 
temple of God. 

18. Let no man deceive himself. 
The apostle here proceeds to make a 
practical application of the truths 
which he had stated, and to urgo on 
them humility, and to endeavour to 
repress the broils and contentions 
into which they liad fallen. Let no 
man bo puffed up with a vain conoek 
of his own wisdom, for this had been 
the real cause of all the evils wM^ 
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1 19 For the wisdom of this world | is foolishness with God : for it is 


they had experienced. Grotius ren> 
dera this, “ See that yon do not attri- 
bute too much to your wisdom and 
learning, by resting on it, and thus 
deceive your own selves/* “ All 
human philosophy," says Grotius, 
« that is repugnant to the gospel is 
hut vain* deceit.”— Probably there 
were many among them who would 
despise this admonition as coming 
from Paul, but he exhorts them to 
take care that they did not deceive 
themselves. We are taught here, ( 1 . ) 
The danger of self-deception — a dan- 
ger that besets all on the subject of 
religion. (2.) The fact that false 
philosophy is the most fruitful source 
of self-deception in the business of 
religion. So it was^amon’g the Cor- 
inthians; and so it has been in all 
ages since. among you. 

Any teacher, whatever may be his 
rank or his confidence in his own 
abilities; or any private member of 
the church. ^ Seemeth to be ivise. 
Seems to himself ; or is thought to bo, 
has the credit, or reputation of being 
wise. The word seems implies 

this idea — if any one seems, or is sup- 
posed to be a man of wi-sdom ; if this 
is his reputation ; and if he seeks that 
this should be his reputation among 
men. See instances of this construc- 
tion in Bloomfield. ^ In this world. 
In this ope, or world (iv nlun tawtiwI. 
There is considerable variety in the 
interpretation of this passage among 
critics. It may be taken either with 
the preceding or the following words. 
Origen, Cyprian, Boza, Grotius, 
Hammond, and Locke, adopt the 
latter method, and understand it thus, 
“ If any man among you thinks him- 
self to be wise, let him not hef’tato to 
be a fool in the opinion of this age in 
order that he may be truly wise.” — 
But the interpretation conveyed in 
our translation, is probably the correct 
one. ** If any man has the reffutation 
of wisdom among the men of this 
generation, and prides himself on it,** 
dec. If he ‘is esteemed wise in the 
sense in which the men of this world 
are, as a philosopher, a man of science, 
learning, dbc. f Let him become a 


fool. (1.) Let him be willing to be’ 
regarded as a fool. (2.) Let him sin- 
cerely embrace this gospel, which will 
inevitably expose him to the charge 
of being a fool. (3.) Let all his 
earthly wisdom be esteemed in his 
own eyes as valueless and as folly in 
the great matters of salvation, f That 
he may he wise. That he may have 
true wisdom — ^that which is of God. — 
It is implied here, (1.) That the wis- 
dom of this world will not make a man 
truly wise. (2.) That a reputation for 
wisdom may contribute nothing to a 
man's true wisdom, but may stand in 
the way of it. (3.) That for such a 
man to embrace the gospel it is neces- 
sary that ho should be willing to cast^ 
away^ dependence on bis own wis- 
dom.’and come with the temper of a 
child to the Saviour. (4.) That to do 
this will expose him to the charge of 
folly, and the derision of those who 
are wise in their own conceit. (t5.) 
T^at true wisdom is found only in that 
science which teaches men to live 
unto God, and to be prepared for 
death and for heaven — and that science 
is found only in the gospel. 

lO.JF’or the wisdom of this world. 
That which is esteemed to be wisdom 
by the men of this world on the sub- 
ject of religion. It docs not mean 
that true wisdom is foolishness with 
him. It does not mean that science, 
and prudence, and law — that the 
knowledge of his works — that astro- 
nomy, and medicine, and chemistty, 
are regarded by him as folly, and as 
unworthy the attention of men. God 
is the friend of truth on all subjects ; 
and he requires us to become ac- 
quainted with his works, and com- 
mends those who search them, Ps. 
xcii. 4 ; cxi. 2. But' the apostle refers 
here to that which was esteemed to 
be wisdom among the ancients, and in 
which they so much prided them- 
selves, their vain, self-confident, and 
false opinions on the subject of reli- 
gion; and especially those opinions 
when they were opposed to the simple 
but sublime truths of revelation. See 
Note, chap. -i. 20» 21. % Is foolish^ 
ness with God, Is esteemed by him 
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A. D. 59.J 

written, « He taketh the wise m 
their own craftiness. 

20 And again, ^ The Lord know- 
-eth the thoughts of the wise, that 
they are vain. 

a Job 5.13. b Pii.94.11. 

to be folly. Note, chap. i. 20 — 24. 
^ For it \8 written, &c. Job v. 13. 
The word rendered “ taketh*’ here 
denotes to clench with the fist, gripe, 
grasp. And the senseis, (1.) How- 
ever crafty, or cunning, or skilful 
they may bo ; however self-confident, 
yet that they cannot deceive or impose 
upon God. Ho can thwart their 
plans, overthrow their schemes, defeat 
their counsels, and foil them in their 
enterprises, Job v, 12. (2.) He docs 

it by their own cunning or craftiness. 

I Ho allows them to involve themselves 
! in difiiculties or to entangle each 
1 other lie makes use of even their 
! own craft and cunning to defeat their 
counsels. He allows the plans of one 
wise man to come in conflict with 
those of another, and thus to destroy 
one another. Honesty in religion, as 
in every thing else, is the best policy, 
and a man who pursues a course of 
conscientious integrity may expect 
the protection of God. But he who 
attempts to carry his purposes hy 
craft and intrigue — who depends on 
skill and cunning instead of truth and 
honesfy, will often find that h(f is the 
prey of his own cunning and duplicity. 

I 20. And again, V.s. xciv. 11. If The 
Lifird hiowcth. God searches the 
heart. The particular thing which it 
is here said that he knows, is, that 
the thoughts of man arc vain. They 
have this quality ; and this is that 
which the psalmist here says that God 
sees. The afiirmation is not one 
respecting the omniscience of God, 
but with respect to what God sees of 
the nature of the thoughts of the wise. 
^ The thoughts of the wise. Their 
plans, purposes, designs. % That they 
are vaini That they lack real wis- 
dom : they are foolish ; they shall not 
be accomplished as they expect ; or 
be seen to have that wisdom .which 
they now suppose they possess. 

21. Therefore, &c. Paul hero pro- 


I 21 Therefore let « no man 
glory in men: for all things are 
yours ; 

22 Whether Paul, or ApoHos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 

c Jer.9.23,24. • 

coeds to apply the principles which he 
had stated above. Since all were 
ministers or servants of God ; since 
God was the source of all good influ- 
ences ; since, whatever might be the 
pretensions to wisdom among men, it 
was all foolishness in the sight of God, 
the inference was clear, that no man 
should glory in man. They were all 
alike poor, frail, ignorant, erring, 
dependent beings. And hence, also, 
as all wisdom came from God, and as 
Christians partook alihe of the bene- 
fits of the instruction of the most 
eminent apostles, they ought to regard 
this as belonging to them in common, 
and not to form parties with these 
names at the head. ^ Let no man 
glory in men; see chap. i. 29 ; comp. 
Jer. ix. 23, 24. It was common 
among the J ews to range themselves 
under different leaders — as Ilillel and 
Shammai ; and for the Greeks, also, 
to boast themseWes to be the, follow- 
ers of Pythagoras, Zeno, Plato, &c. 
The same thing began to be manifest 
in the Christian church ; and Paul 
here rebukes and opposes it. ^ For 
all things are yours. This is a reason 
why they should not range themselves 
in parties or factions under ditferent 
leaders. Paul specifies what he means 
by “all things” in the following ver- 
ses. The sense is, that since they 
had an interest in all that could go to 
promote their welfare ; as they were 
common partakers of the benefits of 
thcatalents and labours of the apos- 
tles ; and, as they belonged to Christ, 
and all to God, it was improper to he 
split up into factions, as if they 
derived any peculiar benefit from one 
set of men, or one set of objects. In 
Paul, in Apollos, in life, death, <fec. 
they had a common interest, and no 
one should boast that ho had any 
special proprietorship in any of these 
things. 

22. Whether Paid, or Apollos, The 
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desth, or things pi'osent, or things 
to come ; all are yours ; 


sense of this is clear. Whatever 
advantages result from the piety, self- 
denials, and labours of Paul, A polios, 
or any other preacher of the gospel, 
are yours — you have the benefit of 
them. One is as much entitled to 
the benefit as another; and all par- 
take alike in the results of their mi- 
nistration.* Tou should therefore 
neither range yourselves into parties 
with their names given to the parties, 
nor suppose that one has sxij peculiar 
interest in Paul, or another in Apol- 
los. Their labours belonged to the 
church in general. They had no 
partialities — no rivalship — ^no desire 
to make parties. They were united, 
and desirous of promoting the welfare 
of the whole church of God. The 
doctrino is, that ministers belong to 
the church, and should devoto them- 
selves to its welfare ; and that the 
church enjoys, in common, the bene- 
fits of the learning, zeal, piety, elo- 
quence, talents, example of the minis- 
ters of God. And it may be observed, 
that it is no small privilege thus to be 
permitted to regard all the laliours of 
the most eminent servants of God as 
designed for onr welfare ; and for the 
humblest saint to feel that the labours 
of apostles, the self-denials and suf- 
ferings, the pains and dying agonies 
of martyrs, have been for his advan- 
tage. ^ Or Cephas. Or Peter. John 
i. 42. ^ Or the world. This word is 
doubtless used, in its common signifi- 
cation, to denote the things which God 
has made ; the universe, the things 
which pertain to this life. And tiie 
meaning of the apostle proht.bly is, 
that all things pertaining to this world 
which God has made — ^1 the events 
which are occurring in his providence 
were so fer theirs, that they^ would 
contribute to their advantage, and 
their enjoyment. This general idea 
may be thus expressed: (1.) The 
world was made by God their com- 
mon Father, and they have an inter- 
est in it as his children, regarding it 
as the work of his hand, and seeing 


23 And ye « are Ckrisfs; and 
Christ is God’s. 

a Rom.'U.8. 

him present in all his works. Nothing 
contributes so much to the true enjoys 
ment of the world — ^to comfort in sur- 
veying the heavens, the earth, the 
ocean, hills, vales, plants, flowers, 
streams, in partaking of the gifts of 
Providence, as this feeling, .that aU 
are the works of the Christian’s | 
Father, and that they may all partake 
of these favours as his children. (2.) 
The frame of the universe is sustained 
and upheld for their sake. The uni- 
verse is kept by God ; and one design 
of God in keeping it is to protect, 
preserve, and redeem his church and 
people. To this end he defends it by 
day and night; he orders all things; i 
he keeps it from the storm and ::om- 
pest ; from flood and fire ; and from 
annihilation. The sun. and moon, and 
stars — the times and seasons, are all j 
thus ordered, that his church may be I 
guarded, and brought to heaven. (3.) 
Tbo course of providential events are 
I ordered for their welfare also, Rom. 
viii. 28. The revolutions of king- 
doms — the various persecutions and 
trials, even the rage and fury of' 
wicked men, are all overruled, to the 
advancement of the cause of truth, 
and the welfare of the church. (4.) 
Christians have the promise^ of as 
much of this world as, shall be needful 
for them; and in this sense ‘‘the 
world” is theirs. See Matt. vi. 43 ; 
Mark x. 29, 30 ; 1 Tim. iv. 8, “ God- 
liness is profitable for all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” And 
such was the result of the long exiw- 
ricnce and observation of David, Ps. 
xxxvii. 25, “1 have been young, and 
now am old ; yet have 1 not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” See Isa. xxxiii. Ifl. 

Or life. Life is theirs, because (L) 
They enjoy life. It is real life to 
them, and not a vain show. They 
live for a real object, and not for 
vanity. Others live for parade and 
ambition— Christians live for the 
great purposes of life ; and life to ^em 
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has reality, as being a state prepara- 
tory to another and a higher world. 
Their life is not an endless circle of 
unmeaning ceremonies — of false and 
hollow pretensions to friendship — of a 
I vain pursuit of happiness, which is 
nerer found, but is passed in a man- 
ner that is rational, and sober, and 
that truly deserves to be called life. 
(2.) The various events and occurren- 
ces of life shall all tend to promote 
their welfare, and advance their sal- 
vation. ^ Death. They have an 
interest, or property even in dc.ath, 
usually regarded as a calamity and a 
curse. But it is theirs, (1.) Because 
they shall have peace and support in 
the dying hour. (2.) Because it has 
no terrors for them. It shall take 
away nothing which they are not will- 
ing to resign, (o.) Because it is the 
avenue which leads to their rest ; and 
it is theirs just in the same sense in 
which we say that this is our road” 
when we have been long absent, and 
are inquiring the way to our homes. 
(4.) Because they shall triumph over 
it. It is subdued by their Captain, 
and the grave has been subjected to a 
triumph by his rising from its chills 
and darkness, (o.) Because death is 
the means — the occasion of introdu- 
cing them to their rest. It is the 
advantageous circumstance in their 
history, by which they arc removed 
from world of ills, and tniiislated to 
a world of glory. It is to them a 
source of inexpressible advantage, as 
it jiranslates them to a world of light 
and eternal felicity ; and it may truly 
be called theirs. Or things present, 
or things to come. Events which are 
now happening, and all that can pos- 
sibly occur to us. Note, Koin. viii. 38. 
AU the calamities, trials, persecu- 
tions— all the prosperity, advantages, 
privileges of the present time, and all 
that shall yet take place, shall tend to 
promote our welfare, and advance the 
interests of our souls, and promote our 
salvation. % All are yours. All 
shall tend to promote your comfort 
and salvation. 

23. And ye are Christs. You 
belong to him ; and should not, there- 
fore, feel that you are devoted to any 
earthly leader, whether Paul, ApoUos, 


or Peter. As you belong to Christ 
by redemption, and by solemn dedica- 
tion to his service, so you should feel 
that you are his alone. You are his 
property— his people — ^hjs friends. 
You should regard yourselves as such, 
and feel that you all belo^ to the 
same family, and should not, there- 
fore, be split up into oonteiiding fac- 
tions and parties. ^ Christ is 5od*8. 
Christ is the mediator between Grod 
and man. lie came to do the will of 
God. He was and is still devoted to 
the service of his Father. God has a 
proprietorship in all that he does, 
since Christ lived, and acted, and 
reigns to promote the glory of his 
Father. The argument here seems 
to be this, “ You belong to Christ ; 
and he to God. You are bound, 
therefore, not to devote yourselves to 
a man, whoever he may be, but to 
Christ, and to the service of that one 
true God, in whoso service even 
Christ was employed. And as Christ 
sought to promote the glory of his 
Father, so should you in all things.” 
This implies no inferiority of nature 
of Christ to God. It means only 
that he Vas employed in the service 
of his Father, and sought his glory — 
a doctrine every where taught in the 
New Testament. But this does not 
imply that he was inferior in his 
nature. A son may he employed in 
the service of his father, and may seek 
to advance his father’s interests. But 
this does not prove that the son is 
inferior in nature to his father. It 
proves only that ho is inferior in soinc 
respects — in. office. So the Son of 
God consented to take an inferior 
office or rank ; to become a mediator, 
to assume the form of a servant, and 
to be a man of sorrows ; but this proves 
noifhing in reg.ard to his original rank 
or dignity. That is to be learned 
from tho numerous passages which 
affirm that in nature ho was equal 
with God. See Note, John i. 1. 

BE MARKS. 

1st. Christians when hrst converted 
may be well compared to infants, ver. 
1, They are in a new world. They 
just open their eyes on truth. They 
see new objects ; and have new object! 
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of attachment. They are feeble, weak, 
helpless. And tlioug^h they often have 
high joy, and even great self-con- 
fidence, yet they are in themselves 
ignorant <*uid weak, and in need of 
constant teaching. Christians should 
not onlvtposscss the spirit, but they 
should feel that they aro like children. 
They are like them not only in their 
temper, but in their ignorance, and 
w'cakness, and helplessness. 

2d. The instructions which are 
imparted to Christians should be 
adapted to their capacity, ver. 2. 
Skill and care should be exercised to 
adapt that instruction to the wants of 
toiider consciences, and to those who 
arc feeble in the faith. It would be 
no more absurd to furnish strong food 
to the new born babe than it is to 
present some of the higher doctrines 
of religion to the tender minds of con- 
verts. The elements of knowledge 
must be first learned ; tho tendorost 
and most delicate food must first 
nourish tho body. — And perhaps in 
nothing is there more frequent error 
than in presenting the higher, and 
more difficult doctrines of Christian- 
ity to young converts, and because 
they have a difficulty in regard to 
them, or because they even reject 
them, pronouncing them destitute of 
piety. Is the infant destitute of life 
because it cannot digest the solid food 
which nourishes the man of fifty 
years? Paul adapted Ais instructions 
to the delicacy and feebleness of 
infantile piety ; and those who are like 
Paul will feed with great care the 
lambs of the flo(!k. All young con- 
verts should be placed under a course 
of instruction adapted to their condi- 
tion, and should secure the careful 
attention of the pastors of the churches. 

dd. Strife and contention in the 
church is proof that men are under 
the influence of carnal feelings. No 
matter what is the cause of the con- 
tention, tho very fact of the existence 
of such strife is a proof of the exist- 
ence of such feelings somewhere, ver. 
3, 4. On what side soeyor the origi- 
nal fault of the contention may be, 
yet its existence in the church is 
always proof that some — if not all — of 
those who are engaged in it are under 
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the influonco of carnal feelings, 
Christ’s kingdom is designed to be a 
kingdom of peace and love; and divi- 
sions and contentions are always 
attended with evils, and with injury, to 
the spirit of true religion. 

4th. We have here a rebuke to that 
spirit which has produced the exist- 
ence of sects and parties, vor. 4. Tho 
practice of naming sects after certain 
men, we see, began early, and was as 
early rebuked by apostolic authority. 
Would not tho same apostolic autho- 
rity rebuke the spirit which now calls 
one division of the church after tho 
name of Calvin, another after the 
name of Luther, another after the 
name of Arminius ! Should not, and 
will not all these divisions yet bo 
merged in the high and holy name of 
Christian? Our Saviour evidently 
supposed it possible that his church 
should be one (John xvii. 21 — 23); 
and Paul certainly supposed that the 
church at Corinth might be so united. 
So the early churches were ; and is it 
too much to hope that some way may 
yet bo discovered which shall break 
down the divisions into sects, and 
unite Christians both in feeling and 
in name in spreading the gbspel of the 
Redeemer every where? Does not 
every Christian sincerely desire it? 
And may tlicro not yet await tho 
church such a union as shall concen- 
trate all its energies in saving; the 
world? How much effort, how much 
talent, how much wealth and learning 
are now wasted in contending wi|jfi 
other denominations of the great 
Christian fiimily ! How much would 
this wasted— and worse than wasted 
wealth, and learning, and talent, and 
zeal do in diffusing the gospel around 
the world ! Whose heart is not sick- 
ened at these contentions and strifes; 
and whose soul will not breathe forth 
a puro desire to Heaven that the time 
may soon come when all these conten- 
tions shall die away, and when tho 
voice of strife shall be hushed ; and 
when the united host of God’s elect 
shall go forth to subdue tho world to 
the gospel of the Saviour ? 

oth. Tho proper honour should be 
paid to the ministers of the gospeL 
ver. — 7. They should not be pot 
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in ihfi place of God ; nor should their 
ser¥ices, however important, prevent 
the supreme recognition of God in the 
, conversion of souls. God is to be all 
and in all. — It is proper that the 
ministers of religion should be treated 
with respect (1 Thess. v. 12, 13); and 
ministers have a right to expect and 
to desire tlie aifooUonate regards of 
those who are blessed by their instru- 
mentality. But Paul — eminent and 
successful as he was— would do nothing 
that would diminish or obscure tho 
singleness of view with which the 
agency of God should be regarded in 
the work of salvation. He regarded 
himself as nothing compared with 
God ; and his highest desire was that 
God in all things might be honoured. 

6th. God is tho source of all good 
influence, and of all that is holy in the 
church. He only gives the increase. 
Whatever of humility, faith, love, joy, 
peace, or purity we may have, is all 
to bo traced to him. No matter who 
plants, or who waters, Ood gives life 
to the seed ; God rears the stalk ; 
God expands the leaf ; God opens the 
flower and gives it its fragrance ; and 
God forms, preserves, and ripens the 
fruit. So religion. No matter 
who the minister may be ; no matter 
how faithful, learned , pious, or devoted, 
yet if any success attends his labours, 
it is cdl to be traced to God. This 
truth fds never to be forgotten; nor 
should any talents, or zeal, however 
I great, ever be allowed to dim or 
ol^curo its lustre in tho minds of 
those who are converted. 

tth. Ministers are on a level, ver. 
8, 0. Whatever may be their qualifi- 
cations or their success, yet they can 
claim no pre-eminence over one 
another. They are fellow labourers — 
engaged in one work, accomplishing 
the same object, though they may be 
in diftoront parts of the same field. 
The man who plants' is as necessary 
as he that waters ; and both are infe- 
rior to God, and neither could do any 
thing without him. 

8th. Christians should regard them- 
selves as a holy people, ver. 9. They 
the cultivation of God. All that 
ih«y have is from him. His own 
ai^ency has been employed in their 


conversion; his own Spirit operates 
to sanctify and save them. Whatever 
they have is to be traced to God ; and 
they should remember that they arc, 
therefore, consecrated to him. 

Otli. No other foundation can be 
laid in the church except* that of 
Christ, ver. 10, 11. Unless a church 
is founded on the true doctrine 
respecting tho Messiah, it is a false 
church, and should not bo recognised 
as belonging to him. There can be 
no other ^undation, either for an j 
individual sinner, or for a church. 
How important then to inquire whe- 
ther we are building our hopes for 
eternity on this tried foundation ! 
How faithfully should wo examine 
this subject lest our hopes should all 
be swept away in tho storms of divine 
wrath ! Matt. vii. 27, 28. How deep 
and awful will be the disappointment 
of those who suppose they have been 
building on tho true foundation, and 
who find in the great day of judgment 
that all has been delusion ! 

10th. We are to be tried at the day 
of judgment, ver. 13, 14. All are to 
be arraigned, not only in regard to the 
foundation of our hopes for eternal 
life, but in regard to the superstruc- 
ture, — tho nature of our opinions and 
practices in religion. Every thing 
shall come into judgment. 

11th. The trial will be such as to 
tost our character. All the trials 
through which wo are to pass are 
designed to do this. Affliction, temp- 
tation, sickness, death, arc all intended 
to produce this result, and all have 'a 
tendency to this end. But, pre-emi- 
nently is this the case with regard to 
the trial at the great day of judgment. 
Amidst the light of the burning world, 
and the terrors of the judgment ; under 
the* blazing throne, and the eye of 
God, every man’s character shall be 
seen, and a just judgment shall be 
pronounced. 

12th. The trial shall remove all 
that is impure in Christians, ver. 14. 
They shall then see the truth ; and in 
that world o^truth, all that was erro- 
neous in their opinions shall be cor- 
rected. They shall bo in a world 
where fanaticism cannot be mistaken 
for the love of truth, and where enihu- 
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siaixn cannot be sabstitutcd for zeal. 
All true and real piety shall there 
abide ; all 'which is false and erroneous 
shall bercmoyed. 

l3th. What a change 'will then talie 
place in regard to Christians. All 
probably«);hcrish some opinions which 
are unsound ; all indulge in some 
things now supposed to be piety, I 
which will not then bear the test. 
The great change will then take 
place fipom impurity to purity ; from 
imperfection to perfection. The very I 
passage from this world to heaven 
will secure this change ; and what a 
vast revolution will it be thus to be 
ushered into a world where all shall be 
pure in sentiment ; all perfect in love. 

14th. Many Christians may be much 
disappointed in that day. Many who 
are now zealous for doetmnes, and | 
who pursue with vindictive spirit 
others who differ from them, shall 
then '^suffer loss/’ and find that the 
persecuted had more real love of 
truth than the persecutor. Many who 
arc now filled with zeal, and who 
denounce the comparatively leaden 
and tardy pace of others ; many whose 
bosoms glow with rapturous feeling, 
and burn, as they suppose, with a 
seraph’s love, shall find that all this 
was not piety — that animal feeling 
was mistaken for the love of God ; and 
that a zeal for sect, or for the triumph 
of a party, was raisi^aken for love to 
the Saviour; and that the kindlings 
of an ardent imagination had been 
often substituted for tho elevated 
emotiouB of pure and disinterested 
love. 

loth. Christians, teachers, and 
people should 'examine themselves, 
and see what is the building which 
they are rearing on the true fou-'^da- 
tion. Even where the foundation of 
a building is laid broad and deep, it is 
of much importance whether a stately 
and magnificent palace shall be reared 
on it, suited to the nature of the fbuii- 
dation, or whether a mud-walled and 
a thatched cottage shall be all. Be- 
tween the foundation and the edifice 
in the one case there is the beauty of 
proportion and fitness ; in the other 
there is incongruity and unfitness. 
Who would lay such a deep and broad 
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foundation as the basis on which to 
rear the hut of the savage or the mud 
cottage of the Hindoo? Thus in reli- 
gion. The foundation to all who 
truly believe in the Lord Jesus is 
broad, deep, firm, magnificent. But 
the superstructnre^the piety, the 
advancement in knowledge, the life, is 
often like the cottage that is remred on 
the firm basis — ^that every wind shakes, 
and that fire would soon coifsumc. 
As the basis of the Christian hope is 
firm, so should the superstructure be 
large, magnificent and grand. 

16th. Christians are to regard 
themselves as holy and pure, ver. 16, 
lY. They are the temple of the Lord 
— the dwelling place of the Spirit. A 
temple is sacred and inviolable. So 
should Christians regard themselves. 
They are dedicated to God. He 
dwells among them. And they should 
deem themselves holy and pure ; and 
should presers’c their minds from 
impure thoughts, from unholy puri>o- 
scs, from selfish and sensual desires. 
They should be in all respects such as 
will bo the fit abode for the Holy 
Spirit of God. How pure should men 
be in whom the Holy Spirit divclls ! 
How single should bo Iheir aims ! 
How constant their self-denials f How 
single their desire to devote all to bis 
service, and to live always to his 
glory I How heavenly shoiUd they be 
in their feelings; and how a^iould 
pride, sensuality, vanity, ambition, 
covetousness, and the love of gayety, 
be banished from their boson^iE I 
Assuredly in God’s world there should 
bo one place where he will delight to 
dwell — one place that shall remind of 
heaven, and that place should be the 
church which has been purchased 
with the purest blood of the universe. 

ITth. We see what is necessary' if 
a man would become a Christian, ver. 
S. He must be willing to be esteemed 
a fool ; to be despised ; to have his 
name cast out as evil; and to be 
regarded as even under delusion and 
deception. Whatever may be his 
rank, or his reputatkoi for -wisdem, 
and talent, and learning, he must be 
willing to be regarded as a fool by h»* 
former associates and companions; te 
cast off all reliance on his own m- 
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dom ; and to be ajssociatcd with the 
poor, the persecuted, and the despised 
followers of J esus. C bristianity knows 
no distinctions of wealth, talent, 
learning. It points out no royal road 
to heaven. It describes but one way ; 
and whatever contempt an effort to be 
saved may involve us in, it requires ns 
to submit to that, and even to rejoice 
that our names are cast out as evil. 

18th. This is a point on which men 
should be especially careful that they 
are not deceived, ver. 18. There is 
nothing on which they are more likely 
to be than this. It is not an easy 
thing for a proud man to humble him- 
self : it is not easy for men who boast 
of their wisdom to be willing that 
their names should be cast out as evil. 
And there is great danger of a rnan^s 
flattering himself that he is willing to 
be a Christian, who would not be will- 
ing to be esteemed a fool by the great 
and the gay men of this world. JTe 
still intends to be a Christian and be 
saved ; and f et to keep up his reputa- 
tion for wisdom and prudence. Heiico 
every thing in religion which is not 
consistent with such a reputation for 
prndence and wisdom he rejects. 
Hence, ho takes sides with the world. 
As far as the world will admit that a 
man ought to attend to religion he 
will go. Wlicro the world would pro- 
nounce any thing to he foolish, fan.a- 
tical, or enthusiastic, he pauses. And 
his religion is not shaped by the New 
Testament, but by the opinions of the 
world. — Such a man should be cau- 
tious that he is not deceived. All his 
hopes of heaven are probably built on 
the sand. 

19th. We should, not overvalue the 
wisdom of this world, ver. 18, 19. It 
is folly in the sight of God. And we, 
therefore, should not over-estimate it, 
or desire it, or bo influenced by it. 
True wisdom on any subject we should 
aot despise ; but we should especially 
value that which is connected with 
aaivation. 

30th. This admonition is of especial 


applicability to ministers of the gos- 
I pel. They are in special danger on 
I the subject ; and it has been by their 
yielding themselves so much to the 
power of speculative philosophy, that 
parties have been formed in the 
church, and that the gosncl has been 
so much corrupted. * 

31st. These considerations should 
lead us to live above contention, and 
tho fondness of party. Sect and party 
in the church are not formed by the 
love of the pure and simple gospel, 
but by the love of some philosophical 
opinion, or by an admiration of the 
wisdom, talents, learning, eloquence, 
or success of some Christian teacher. 
Against this the apostle would guard 
us ; and the considerations presented 
in this chapter should elevate us 
above all the causes of contention and 
the love of sect, and teach us to love 
as brothers all who love our Lord 
Tesus Christ. 

23d. Christians have an interest in 
all things that can go to promote their 
happiness. Life and death, things pre- 
sent and things to come — .'ill shall tend 
to advance their happiness, and pro- 
mote their salvation ; ver. 31 — 23. 

23d. C hristians have notliing to fear 
in death. Death is theirs, and shall be 
a blessing to them. Its sting is taken 
away ; and it shall introduce them to 
heaven. What have they to fear? 
Why should they be alarmed? Why 
afraid to die? Why unwilling to 
depart and to be with Christ? 

34th. Christians should regard 
themselves as devoted to tho Saviour. 
They are his, and he has the highest 
conceivable claim on their time, their 
talents, their influence, and their 
wealth. To him, therefore, let us be 
devoted, and to him let us consecrate 
all that we have. 

CHAPTER IV. 

This chapter is a continuation of 
the subject discussed in those which 
go before, and of the argument which 
closes the last chapter. The proper 
division would have been at ver. 6. 
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stewards, * that a man be found 
faithful. 

a Luke 12.42; Tit.1.7; 1 Pet.4.10. 

The design of the first six verses is to 
show the real estimate in which the 
apostles ^ught to be held as the min- 
isters of religion. The remainder of 
the chapter (ver. T — 21) is occupied 
in setting forth further the claims of 
the apostleg to their respect in contra- 
distinction from the false teachers, and 
in reproving the spirit of vain boasting 
and confidence among the Corinthians. 
Paul (ver. Y) reproves their boasting 
by assuring them that they had no 
ground for it, since all that they pos- 
HOssed had been given to them by God. 
In ver. 8, he repiovcs the same spirit 
with catting irony, as if they claimed 
to be eminently wise. — Still further to 
reprove them, he alludes to his own 
self-denials and sufierings, as con- 
trasted with iheir ease, and safety, and 
enjoyment, ver. 9—14. He then slious 
that his labours and self-denials in 
I their behalf, laid the foundation for 
his speaking to them with authority 
as a father, vor. 15, 10. And to show 
them that he claimed that authority 
over them as the founder of their 
church, and that he was not afraid to 
discharge his duty towards them, ho 
informs them that he had sent Timothy 
to look into their affairs (ver. 17), and 
that himself would soon follow; and 
assures them that he had power to 
conic to them with the severity of 
Christian discipline, and that it 
depended on fAcir conduct whether he 
should come with a rod, or with the 
spirit of meekness and love, ver. 21. 

1. Let a man. Let all ; let this be 
the estimate formed of us by each one 
of you. % So account of us. So think 
of us, the apostles, ^ As the 
ters of CkHst. As the servants of 
' Christ. Let them form a true esti- 
mate of us and our office — not as the I 
head of a faction ; not as designing to I 
form parties, but as unitedly and j 
entirely the servants of Christ ; see , 
chap. iii. 6. ^ And stewards.. Stew- 
ards were those who presided over the 
affairs of a family, and made provision 
for it, dsc.; see Note, Luke xvi. 1. It 
was an office of much responsibility; 


3 But with me it is a very 
small thing that 1 should be 


and the apostle by using the term here' 
seems to have designed to elevate those 
whom he seemed to have depreciated 
in chap. iii. 5. If Cy the mysteries of 
God. Of the gospel ; Note, chap. ii. 
7. The office of steward was to pro- 
vide those things which were neces- 
sary for the use of a family. And so 
the office of a minister of the gospel, 
.*ind a steward of its mysteries, is to 
dispense such instructions, guidance, 
counsel, &c., as may ho requisite to 
build up the church of Christ ; to make 
known those sublime truths which are 
contained in the gospel, but which 
had not been made known before the 
revelation of Jt'siis Christ, and which 
arc, therefore, called mysteries. It is 
implied in this verse, (1.) That the 
office of a minister is one that is b inor- 
dinate to Christ — they arc his ser- 
vants. (2.) That those in the office 
should not attempt to be the head of 
sect or party in the church. (9.) That 
the office is lionourablo as that of a 
steward is ; and, (4.) That Christians 
should endeavour to form and cherish 
just ideas of ministers ; to give them 
their t7'ue honour ; but not to overrate 
their importance. 

2. MoreovcTf &c. The fidelity re- 
quired of stewards seems to be adverted 
to here, in order to show that tlfb apos- 
tles acted from a higher principle than 
a desire to please man,ortobe rcgainlcd 
as at the head of a party; and 'ffiey 
ought so to esteem them as bound, like 
all stewards, to be faithful to the mas- 
I ter wliom they served. ^ It is required, 

\ &c. It is expected of them; it is the 
! main or leading thing in their office. 
Eminently in that office fidelity is 
required as an indispensable and car- 
dinal virtue. Fidelity to the master, 
faithfulness to his trust, as the virtue 
which by way of eminence is demanded 
there. In other offices other virtues 
may be particularly required. Bui 
horo fidelity is demanded. This is 
required particularly because it is an 
office of trust; because the roaster's 
goods are at his disposal ; because 
there is so much opportunity for the 
— 
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judged of you, op of man’s » judg- 4 For I know nothing by my- 
iiient;yea,l judge not mine own self; self; ® yet am I not hereby jus- 
1 day. " 


steward to appropriate those goods to “ 
his ‘own use, so that bis master cannot ^ 
detect it. There is a strong similarity * 
j between the office of a steward and * 
that of a minister of the gospel. But J 
it is not needful herd to dwell on the 
resemblance. The idea of Paul seems 
to be, (L) That a minister, like a j 
steward, is devoted to his master s ^ 
service, and should regard himself as * 
sneh. (2.) That he should be faithful 
to tliat trust, and not abuse or violate 
it. (d.) That he should not be judged 
by his fellow-stewards, or foUow-ser- < 
vants, but that his main desire should ^ 
be to moot with the approbation of | 
'lis i;i.'iFK'r. - A minister should be ; 
I faitbr-il for obvious reasons. Because, 
(( 7 ) Jt(* ifl appointed by Jesus Christ; 
(h) Because he must answer to him; 
(cj Because the honour of Christ, and ■ 
the welfVirc of his kingdom is entrusted . 
to him; and (<f) Because of the 
■ importance of the matter committed 
to his care; and the importance of 
fidelity can be measured only by the 
consequences of his labours to those 
souls in an eternal heaven or an eter- 
nal hell. 

3. But with In my estimate ; 
in regard to myself. That is, 1 esteem 
it a matter of no concern. Since 1 
am responsible as a steward to my mas- 
ter only, it is a matter of small concern 
what rnen think of me, provided I 
ha^o his approbation. Paul was not 
insensible to the good opinion of mem 
He did not despise their favour or court 
their contempt. But this was not the 

principal thing which he regarded ; and 

wo have here a noble elevation of pur- 
pose and of aim, which shows how 
direct was his design to servo and 
please the master who had appointed 
him to his office. % That I should he 
judged. The word rendered fudged 
here properly denotes to examine the 
qualities of any person or thing ; and 
sometimes, as hero, to express the 
such examin ation or j udgment . 
Here it means to blame or condemn. 
f Of you. By you. Dear as you are 
ioio as a church and a people, yet 


my main desire is not to secure your 
esteem, or to avoid your censure, but 
to please my master, and secure his 
approbation. ^ Or of man s judg- 
ment. Of any man’s judgment. What 
ho had just said, that he esteemed it 
to bo a matter not worth regarding, 
whatever might be their opinion of 
him, might socm to look like arro- 
gance, or appear as if he looked upon 
them with contempt. In order to avoid 
this construction of his language, he 
here says that it was not because ho 
despised them, or regarded their opin- 
ion as of less value than that of others, 
but that ho had the same feelings in 
regard to all men. Whatover might 
be tlicir rank, character, talent, or 
learning, he regarded it as a matter 
! of the least possible consequence what 
; they thought of him. He was answer- 
' able not to them, but to his Master ; 
and he could pursue an independent 
course whatever they might think of 
his conduct. This is designed also 
evidently to reprove them for seeking 
so much the praise of each other. The 
Greek hero is of man’s cZay,’ where 
dao is used, as it often is in Hebrew, 
to denote the day of trial ; the day of 

« • 1 ?__i ^ 


(judgment ; and then simply judgment. 
Thus the word a'.’* day is used in Job 
xxiv. 1 ; Ps. xxxvii. 13 ; J oel i. 15 ; ii. 1 ; 
iv. 19; Mai. iii. 19. If Yea, I judge not 
my own self. I do not attempt to pro- 
nounce a judgment on myself. I am 
conscious of imperfection, and of being 
biased by self-love in my own favour. 

I do not feel that my judgment of 
myself would be strictly impartial, and 
in all respects to be trusted. Favour- 
able as may bo my opinion, yet I am 
i sensible that I may be biased. This 
t is designed to soften what he had just 
. said about their judging him, and to 
I show farther the little value wluch is 
. to be put on the judgment which man 
i may form. “If I do not regard my 

> own opinion of myself as of lughv^ne, 

I cannot ho suspected of undervaluing 
;; you when I say that I do not much 
e regard your opinion ; and if I do not 
t csfimato highly my own opinion of 1 
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tified : but be that judgetb me is | uome, who both will briiffi to 
the Lord. light the hidden tilings of darb^ 

5 Therefore judge « nothing ness, and will make manifest the 
be&re tlie time, until the Lord counsels of the hearts : and then* 

b Rom.2.16; 11 «t.90.2. 


n^solf, +.hon it is not to be expected 
that 1 should set a high value on the 
[ opinions of others.” — God only is the 
I infallible judge; and as we and our 
fellow-men are liable to be biased in 
our of^ions, from envy, ignorance, or 
self-love, we should regard the judg- 
ment of the world as of little value. 

4. For I know nothing hy mysdf^ 
There is evidently here an ellipsis to 
be supplied, and it is well supplied by 
Grotius, Rosenmullcr, Calvin, ifec. “I 
am not conscious of evil, or unfaith fal- 
ness to myself; that is, in my minis- 
terial life.” It is well remarked by 
Calvin, that Paul does not here refer 
to the whole of his life, but only to his 
apostleship. And the sense is, I am 
conscious of integrity in this office. 
My own mind does not condemn me 
of ambition or unfaithfulness. Others 
may accuse me, but I am not conscious 
of that which should condemn me, or 
render me unworthy of this office,” 
This appeal Paul elsewhere makes to 
the integrity and faithfulness of his 
ministry. So his speech before the 
elders of Ephesus at Miletus; Acts 
XX. 18, 19, 30, 27; corap, 2 Cor. vii. 
2; xii. 17. It was the appeal which 
a holy and faithful man could make to 
the integrity of his public life, and 
such as every minister of the gospel 
ought to be able to make. % Yet am 
I not hereby justified. I am not justi- 
Red because I am not conscious of a 
Allure in my duty. I know tliat God 
the judge may see imperfections whore 
*1 eee none. I know that 1 may be 
deceived ; and therefore, I do not pro- 
nounce a judgment on myself as if it 
were infallible and final. It is not by 
.the coneciousness of integrity and 
^itbfalness that I expect to be saved ; 
and it does not follow that I olaipi to 
be free from all personal blame. I 
know thot partiality to ourselves will 
often teach us to overlook many faults 
that others may discern in us. Be 
judgilh me is the Lord, 'By his 
judgment I am to abide; and by his 


judgment 1 am to receive my eternal 
sentenee, and not by my own view of 
myself. He searcheth the hearts. He 
may see evil where 1 see none. I 
would not, therefore, be self-^oonfident ; 
but would, with humility, refer the 
whole case to him. Perhaps there is 
here a gentle and tender reproof of the 
Corinthians, who were so confident in 
their own integrity ; and a gentle 
admonition to them to be more cau- 
tious, as it was possible that the Lord 
would detect faults in them where they 
perceived none. 

5, Therefore. In viOw of the danger 
of being deceived in your judgment, 
and the impossibility of certainly 
knowing the failings of the heart. 

^ Judge nothing. Pass no decided 
opinion; see Note, Mat. vii. 1. The 
apostle hero takes occasion to incul- 
cate on them an important lesson — one 
of the leading lessons of Christianity 
— ^not to pass a harsh opinion on the 
conduct of any man, since there are 
so many things that go to make up his 
character which wc cannot know ; and 
so many secret failings ami motives , 
which are all concealed from us. 

Until the Lord come. The Lord 
Jesus at the day of jiidgmeift, when 
all secrets shall be revealed, and a true 
judgment shall be passed on all men. 

Who both will hrina to light F sea 
Note, Rom. ii. 16. ^ The hidden things 
of darkness. The secret things of the 
heart which have been hidden as it 
were in darkness. The subsequent 
! clause shows that this is the sense. 
He does not refer to the deeds of night, 
or those things which were wrought 
in the secret places of idolatry, but to 
the secret designs of the heart; and 
perhaps means gently to insinuate 
that there were many things about the 
character and feelings of his enemies 
which would not well bear the revela- 
tions of that day. f The oounaels of 
the Itearts, The purposes, designs, and 
intentions of men. All their plans 
shall be made known in that dad* 
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flWl every man Jiave pmise of sakea; that ve might leam in us 
^ not to think of mm above that 

6 And these things, brethren, which is written, that no one of 
I have in a figure transferred to you be puffed iip ,far one agj^nst 
myself and to Apollos for your another. 

It Is a most fearful and alarming iauth, mean that neither Paul, iipollos, or 
ifailt no man can conceal his purposes Peter, were set up among the Ger- 
the day of judgment, f And inthians as heads of parties, but that 
ihm shall every man have praise jof Paul here made use of their names to 
Ood, The word here rendered praise show how improper 'it wcM he to 
(Iffiftira;) denotes in this place reward, make them the head of a party, and 
or that which is due to him ; the just hence, how improper it was to make 
sentence which ought to he pronounced any religious teacher tiie head of a 
en his character. It does not mean as party ; or Paul may mean to say that 
our translation would imply, that every he had mentioned himself and Apollos 
man will then receive the divine appro- particularly, to show the impropriety : 
[iMition — ^which will not be true; but that of what had been done; since, if it 
Ke'^y man shall receive what is due to was improper to make them heads of 
his character, whether good or evil. So parties, it was much more so to make 
I Bloomfield and B retschneider explain inferior teachers the leaders of factions, 
it. Hesychius Explains it by Locke adopts the former interpreta- 

The word must be limited tion. The latter is probably the true 
in its signification according to the interpretation, for it is evident from 
subject oV the connection. The pas- chap. i. 12, 13, that there were parties 
sago teaches, (1.) That we should not in the church at Corinth that were 
be guilty of harsh judgment of otherSv called by the names of Paul, and Apol- 
(2.) The reason is, that we cannot los, and Peter ; and Paul’s design here 
know their feelings and mo'tives. (3.) was to show the impropriety of thia by 
That all secret things will bo ''rought montiomnghimseJf, Apollos, and Peter, 
forth in the great day, and nothing be and thus by transferring the whole dis- 
concealed beyond that time. (4.) cussion from inferior teachers and 
That every man shall receive justice loaders to show the impropriety of it, 
there. He shall be treated as he ought He might have argued against the 
to be. The destiny of no one will be impropriety of folio wing other leaders, 
decid^ by the opinions of men; but He might have mentioned their names, 
the doom of all will be fixed by God. But this would have been invidious and 
How important is it, therefore, that indelicate. It would have excited 
w^be prepared for that day ; and how anger, lie therefore says that he had 
important to cherish such feelings, and transferretl it all to himself and Apol- 
form such plans, that they may be los; and it implied that if it were 
developed without involving us in improper to split themselves up into 
shamo and contempt ! factions with Uiem as leaders, much 

6. And th.ese things. The things more was it improper to follow others ; 
which 1 have written respecting reli- i, e, it was improper to form parties 
gjous teachers (chap. li. 5, 6, 22), and at kll in the church. mention 
the impropriety of forming sects called this of ourselves ; out of delicaoy I 
after their names. ^ I hove in a figure forbear to mention the names of 
transferred to my self and ApoUos. others.” — And this was one af the 
The word here used instances in which Paul show^ great 

denotes, properly, to pat on another tatt in accomplishing his object, and 
form or figure ; to change f Phil, iii. avoiding offence. i[ For your $dhs»„ 
21, ** who shall cAanj^i^ OUT vile body”) ; To spare your feelings; or to show 
to transform (2 Cor. xi. 13, **tran8-' you in an inoflensive manner wbat .1 
f^rmina themselves into the apostles mean. And particularly by this ibat 
of Christ”); and then to apply in the you may learn not to place aniopi^- 
way of a figure of speech. Tliis may nate value on men. ^ That ye 
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7 For who 1 ixiaketh thoe to 
differ and what® hast 

thou that tliou didst not receive? 

^ Idiatinffuiahedthee. 

learn in us. Or hy our example and 
Tietrs. Not to think, Ac. Since 

you see the plan which we desire to 
take ; since you see that wo who have 
the rank of apostles, and have been so 
eminently favoured with endowments 
and success, do not wish to form par- 
I ties, that you may also have the same 
views in regard to others. ^ Above 
that which is written. Probably 
referring to what he had said in chap, 
iii. 5 — 9, 21 ; iv. 1. Or it nmy refer to 
the general strain of Scripture requir- 
ing the children of God to be modest 
and humble. Tf That no one of you 
be puffed up. That no one be proud 
or exalted in self-estimation above his 
neighbour. That no one be disposed 
i to look upon others with contempt, 
and to seek to depress and humble 
them. They should regard themselves 
as brethren, and as all on a level. The 
argument here is', that if Paul and 
Apollos did not suppose that they had 
a right to put themselves at the head 
of parties, much less had any of them 
a right to do so? The doctrine is, (1.) 
That parties are improper in tho 
church; (2.) That Christians should 
regard themselves as on a level ; and, 
(3.) That no one Christian should 
regard others as beneath him, or as 
the object of contempt. 

7. For who maketh, Ac. This verse 
contains a reason for what Paul had 
just said; and the reason is, tliat all 
that any of them possessed had been 
derived from God, and no endowments 
whatever, which they had, could be 
laid as the foundation for self-congra- 
tulation and boasting. The ^psstle 
here doubtless has in his eye the 
teachers in the church of Corinth, 
and intends to show them that there 
was no occasion of pride or to assume 
pre-eminence. As all that they pos- 
sessed had been given of God, it could 
not be the occasion of boasting or self- 
confidence. % To differ from another. 
Who has separated you from another ; 
or who has made you superior to 
others. This may refer to every thing 


[A. 

Now if thou didst receive *7, why 
dost thou glo:^, as if thou hadst 
not received itr 

a James 1.J7. 

in which one was superior to others, or 
distinguished from' them. The apostle 
doubtless has reference to those attain- 
ments in piety, talents, or knowledge 
by which one teacher was more emi- 
nent than others. But tho same 
question may be applied to native 
endowments of mind ; to opportunities 
of education ; to the arrangements by 
which one rises in the world ; to 
health; to property; to piety; to emi- 
nence and usefulness in the church. 
It is God who makes one, in any of 
these respects, to differ from others ; 
and it is especially true in regard to 
personal piety. Had net God inter- 
fered and made a difference, all would 
have remained alike under sin. The 
race would have together rejected his 
mercy; and it is only by his distin- 
guishing love that any are brought to 
believe and be saved, f And what 
hast thou. Either talent, piety, or 
learning, f That thou didst not 
receive. From God. By whatever 
means you have obtained it. it has 
been the gift of God. ^ Why dost 
thou glory, Ac. Why dost thou boast 
as if it were the result of your own 
toil, skill or endeavour. This is not 
designed to discourage humai|, exer- 
tion; but to discourage a spirit of 
vain-glory and boasting. A man who 
makes the most painful and faithful 
effort to obtain any thing good, will, if 
successful, trace his success to God. 
lie will still feel that it is God who 
gave him the disposition, the time, 
the strength, the success. And ho 
will be grateful that he was enabled 
to make the effort ; not vain, or proud, 
or boastful, because that ho was suc- 
ce^ful. This passage states a general 
doctrine, that the reason why one man 
differs from another is to be traced to 
God ; and that this fact should repress 
all boasting and glorying, and produce 
true humility in the minds of Chris- 
tians. It may he observed, however,^ 
that it is as true of intellectual rank, 
of health, of wealth, of food, of rai- 
ment, of liberty, of peace, as it ia ef 
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1 3 Now ye are fall, now ye are 

rich, ye liave reigned os kings 
without us : and 1 would to God 

a Rev.3.17. 

religioD, that all come from God; and 
aa this fact which is so obvious and 
well known, does not repress the eaer> 
tioBS of men to preserve their health 
and to obtain property, so it should not 
repress their exertions to obtain salva- 
tion. God governs the world on the 
same good principles every where ; and 
the fact that he is the source of all 
blessings, should not operate to dis- 
courage, but should prompt to human 
effort. The hope of his aid and bless- 
ing is the only ground of encourage- 
ment in any undertaking. 

S. Now ye are fall. It is generally 
agreed that this is spoken in irony^ 
and that it is an indignant sarcasm 
uttered against the false and self-con- 
fident teachers in C orinth. The design 
is to contrast them with the apostles ; 
to show how self-confident and vain the 
false teachers were, and how laborious 
and self-denying the apostles wore ; and 
to sliow to tlicni how little claim they 
had to authority in the church, and the 
real claim which the apostles had from 
their self-denials and labours. The 
I whole passage is an instance of most 
pungent and cutting sarcasm, and 
shows 4hat there may be occasions 
when irony may be proper, though it 
should be rare. An instance of cutting 
iroRy occurs also in regard to the 
priests of Baal, in 1 Kings xviii. 27. 
The word translated *‘yo are fuir^ 
occurs only here, and in 
Acts xxvii. 38, “ And when they had 
eaten enough." It is usually applied 
to a feast, and denotes those who are 
satiated or satisfied. So here it means, 
“You think you have enough. You 
are satisfied with your conviction* of 
your own knowledge, and do not feel 
your nee.d of any thing more.” ^ Ye 
are rich. This is presenting the same 
idea in a difibrent form. “ Yon esteem 
ypurselves to bo rich in spiritual gifts, 
ahd grj^ces, so that you do not feel the 
necessity of apy more.'* If Ye have 
reigned as kings. This is simply car- 
i^ying forward the idea before stated; 


ye did reign, that we also might 
reign with you. 

9 For 1 think, that God hath 


hut in the form of a climax, fhe first 
metaphor is taken from persons filled 
with food ; the second from those who 
aro so rich that they do not feel their 
want of more; the third from those 
who are raised to a throne, the high- 
est elevation, where there was nothing 
farther to be reached or desired. And 
the phrase means, that they had been 
fully satisfied with their condition and 
attainments, with their knowledge and 
power, that they lived like rich men 
and princes — ^revelling, as it were, on 
spiritual enjoyments, and disdaining all 
foreign influence, and instruction, and 
control. If Without us. Without our 
counsel and instruction. You have 
taken the whole management of mat- 
ters on yourselves without any regard 
to our advice or authority. You did 
not feel your need of our aid ; and you 
did not regard our authority. You 
supposed you could get along as well 
without us as with us. ^ And I would 
to God ye did reign. Many interpre- 
ters have understood this as if Paul 
had really expressed a wish that they 
were literal princes, that they might 
afford protection to him in his perse- 
cution and troubles. Tims Grotius, 
Whitby, Ijocke, RosenmUllcr, and 
Doddridge. But the more probable 
interpretation is, that Paul here drops 
the irony, and addresses them in a 
sober, earnest manner. It is the 
expression of a wish that they were as 
truly happy and blessed as they thought 
themselves to he. “ 1 wish that you 
were so abundant in all spiritual im- 
proVbmouts ; I wish that you had made 
such advances that you could be repre- 
sented as full, and as rich, and as 
princes, needing nothing, that when 1 
came I might have nothing to do but 
to partake of your joy." So Calvin, 
Lightfoot, Bloomfield. It implies, 
(1.) A wish that they were truly happy 
and blessed; (2.) A doubt implied 
whether they were then so ; and, (3.) 
A desire on the part of Paul to par- 
take of their real and true joy, instead 
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«et forth ns the ^ apostles last, as the world, and to angels, and to 
it were appointed to death : for men. 

wo « are made a ^ spectacle unto 10 We are fools for Christ’s 

1 or, the last apostlea. a Ueh.10 33. * 2 theatre. 


of being compelled to come to them 
with the language of rebuke and admo- 
nition; see ver. 10, 21. 

9. For I think. It seems to me. 
Grotius thinks that this is to be taken 
ironically f as if he had said, “ It seems 
then that God has designed that we, 
the apostles, should be subject to con- 
tempt and suffering, and be made poor 
and persecuted, while you are admitted 
to high honours and privileges.” But 
probably this is to be taken as a serious 
declaration of Paul, designed to show 
their actual condition and trials, while 
others were permitted to live in enjoy- 
ment. Whatever might be their con- 
dition, Paul says that the condition of 
himself and his fellow-labourers was 
One of much contempt and suffering; 
and the ‘infcrcnco seems to be, that 
they ought to doubt whether they were 
in a right state, or had any occasion for 
their self-congratulation^ since they so 
little resembled those whom God had 
set forth. ^ Hath set forth. Has 
showed us ; or placed us in public view. 
If The apostles last. Marg. or, the 
last apostles {rev; itvoffraXevs iff^aTovs^. 
Grotius supposes that this means iu 
the lowest condition; the humblest 
state ; a condition like that of beasts. 
So Tertullian renders it. And this 
intorprotation is the correct one if the 
passage be ironical. But Paul may 
mean to refer to the custom of bring- 
ing forth those in the amphitheatre at 
the conclusion of the spectacles who 
wore to fight with other men, and who 
had no chance of escape. These inhu- 
man games abounded every wijgre; 
and an allusion to them would be well 
punderstood, and is indeed often made 
l^hy Paul; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 26 ; 1 Tim. 
,Ti. 12; 2Tim.iv. 7; see Seneca Epis. 
'chap. vii. Tliis interpretation receives 
support from the words which are used 
;here, God hath exhibited,” “specta- 
•de,** or theatre f which are all applica- 
iMe to such an exhibition. Calvin, 

^ Locke, and others, however, suppose 
that Paul refers to’ the fact that he 
was the last of the apostles ; but this 


intei^retation does not suit the con- 
nection of the passage. ^ As it vsere 
(w). Intimating the certainty <rf 
death. ^ Appointed unto death (!«•<- 
fianntrievf). I)evoted to death. The 
word occurs no where else in the New 
Testament. It denotes the certainty 
of death, or the fact of being destined 
to death ; and implies that such were 
their continued conflicts, trials, perse- 
cutions, that it was morally certain 
that they would terminate in their 
death, and only when they died, as the 
last gladiators on the stage were des- 
tined to contend until they should die. 
This is a very strong expression ; and 
denotes the continuance, the con- 
stancy, and the intensity of their suf- 
ferings in the cause of Christ. ^ We 
are made a spectacle. Marg. theatre 
(Siar^flv). The theatre, or amphi- 
theatre of the ancients was composed j 
of an arenas or level floor, on which ' 
the combatants fought, and which was , 
surrounded by circular seats rising 
above one another to a great height, 
and capable of containing many 
thousand spectators. Paul represents 
himself as on this aren.! or stage, con- > 
tending with foes, and destined tOj 
death. Around him and ahm o him | 
are an immense host of men and angels, | 
looking on at the conflict, and await- 
ing the issue. He is not aloiio^' or 
unobserved, lie is made public ; and 
the universe gazes on the straggle. 
Angels and men denote the universe, 
as gazing upon tho conflicts and ; 
struggles of the apostles. It is a vain 
inquiry here, whether he means good 
or bad angels. The expression means 
that he was public in his trials, and 
that this w;t8 exhibited to the universe. 
Tho whole verse is designed to convey 
the idea that God had, for wise pmv 
poses, appointed them in tho sight of 
the universe, to pains, and triaU^ end 
persecutions, and poverty, and want, 
which would terminate only m their 
death; see Ileb. xdi. 1, <bc. Wha;t. 
these trials wore ho specifies in the 
following verses. 
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sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we wre honourable, but we aere de- 
arc weak, but ye are strong^ ; ye spised. 

IQ. Wo are fools. This is evidently them how foolish was their self-conil- 
ironical. We are doubtless foolish donee and self-battery, and their 
men. but ye are wise in Christ. We, attempt to exalt tkemselves'. , 

Paul, Apollos, and Barnabas, have no 11. Hwn unto tkis present homr. 
claims to the character of wise men — Paul here drops the irony, and begms 
we are to be regarded as fools, a serious recapitulation of hi» actual 
unworthy of confidence, and unfit to sufferings and trials. The phrase hare 
instruct ; but you are full of wisdom.'* used unto this present hour" denotes 

For Christ's sake (itA TS^riv.) On that these things had been incessant 
account of Christ ; or in reference to through all their ministry. They 
his cause, or in regard to the doc- were not merely at the commence- 
trines of the Christian religion. ^ Fut ment of their work, but they had con- 
ye are wise in Christ. The phrase tinned and attended them everywhere. 
“ tw Christ," does not differ in signi- And even then they were experiencing 
fication materially from the one above; the same tiling. These privations and 
“ for Christ’s sake.” This is wholly trials were still continued, and were 
ironical, and is exceedingly pungent, to be regarded as a part of the apos- 
“ You, Corinthians, boast of your tolio condition. ^ We both hunger 
wisdom and prudence. You aro to be and thirst. The apostles, like their 
esteemed very wise. You are unwill- master, were poor, and in travelling 
ing to submit to be esteemed fools, about from place to place, it often 
You are proud of your attainments, happened that they scarcely found 
We, in the mean time, who arc apos- entertainment of the plainest kind, or 
ties, and who have founded your had money to purchase it. It is ne 
ohurch, aro to bo regarded as fools, dishonour to he poor, and especially if 
and as unworthy of public coufideT'ce that poverty is produced by doing 
and esteem.” The whole design of good to others. Paul might have 
this irony is to show the folly of their been rich, but he chose to be poor for 
boasted wisdom. That they only should the sake of the gospel. To enjoy the 
• he wise and prudent, and the apostles luxury of doing good to others, we 
fools, vras in the highest degree absurd; ought to he willing to he hungry and 
and tl^s absurdity the apostle puts in thirsty, and to he deprived of our 
a strong light by his irony. ^ TFtfaro ordinary enjoyments, ^ And are 
weak. We are timid and feeble, hut naked. In travelling, . our clothes 
you are daring, hold and fearless, become old and worn out, and we 
This is irony. The very reverse w'as have no friends to replace them, and 
probably true. Paul was bold, daring, no money to purchase new, is no 
fearless in declaring the trutli, what- discredit to be clad in memi raiment, 
ever opposition it might encounter; if that is produced by self-denying 
and probably many of them were toils in behalf of others. There is no 
timid and time-'serving, and eadea- honour in gorgeous apparel ; hut there 
vonring to avoid persecution, and to is real honoui* in voluntary poverty 
accommodate themselves to the pro- and want, when produced in the cause 
judices and opinions of those who of benevolence. Paul v as not asliamcd 
were wise in their own sight ; the pre- to travel, to preach, and to appear 
i judices and opdnions of the world, before princes and lungs, in a soiled 
" Ye are honourable. Deserving of and worn-out garment, for it was worn 
honour and obtaining it. Still ironi- out in the service of his Master, and 
oaL Yon are to be esteemed as wor- Divine Providence had arranged the 
thy of praise. ^ We are despised circumstances of his life. But how 
{Siriffoiy. Not only actually contemned, many a minister now would be ashamed 
but worthy to be so. Thin was irony to appear in such clothing ! How 
also. And the design was to show i many professed Christians areashamed 
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IX Even unto this present hour 12 And labour, • working with 
we both hunger and thirst, and are our own hands: being reviled, ® we 
naked, ^ and are buffeted, and have bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it: 
no certain dwelling-place. 13 Being defamed, we entreat:. 

a Eom.S.a5. b Acts 20,34. ^c^^S.44; Acta 7.63. 

to go the house of God because They were reviled or ridiculed by the 
they cannot dress well, or be in the Gentiles as Jews ; and by all as Naza- 
fashion, or outshine their neighbours! renes, and as deluded followers of 
If an apostle was willing to be meanly Jesus; as the victims of a foolish 
clad in delivering the message of God, superstition and enthusiasm, f We 
then assuredly iOi? should be willing to bless. We return good for evil. In 
preach, or to worship him in such this they followed the explicit direc- 
clothiug as he provides. We may add tion of the Saviour ; see Note, Matt, 
here, what a sublime spectacle was. v. 44. The main idea in these passa- 
here ; and what a glorious triumph of ges is, that they were reviled, were 
the truth. Here was Paul with an persecuted, &c. The other clauses, 
impediment in his speech; with a we bless,” “we suffer it,” Ac. seem 
personage small and mean rather than to be thrown in by the way to show 
graceful ; and in a mean and tattered how they bore this ill treatment. As 
dress ; and often in chains, yet deli- if he had said “ we are reviled ; and 
vering truth before which kings trem- what is more, wo bear it patiently, 
bled, and which produced every where and return good for evil.” At the 
a deep impression on the human mind, same time that ho was recounting his 
Such was the power of the gospel trials, he was, therefore, incidentally 
then! And such triumph did the instructing them in the nature of the 
truth then have over men. See Dod- gospel, and showing how their suffer- 
dridge. ^ And are bufeted. Struck ings were to be borne ; and how to 
with the hand ; Note, Mat. xxvi. 67. illustrate the excellency of the Chrisi 
Probably it is hero used to denote tian doctrine. ^ Being persecuted. 
harsh and injurious treatment in gene- Note, Matt. v. 11. ^ 'W^e suffer it. 
ral; comp. 2 Cor. xii. ,7. II And We sustain it ; we do not revenge it ; 
have no certain dwelling-place. No we abstain from resfenting or resist- 
iixed or permanent home. They wan- ing it, 

dered to distant lands; throw them- Being defamed. Greek, Bias - 

selves on the hospitality of strangers, phemed, i. e. spoken of and in a [ 
and even of the enemies pf the gospel; harsh, abusive, and reproachful man- ; 
when driven from one place they went ner. The original and proper mean- 1 
to another; and thus they led A wan- ing of the word is to speak ii), a i 
dcring, uncertain life, amidst stran- reproachful manner of any one, wne- 
gers and foes. They who know what ther of God or man. It is usually | 
are the comforts of home ; who are applied to God, but it may also be } 
surrounded by beloved families ; who used of men. We entreat. Either 
have a peaceful and happy fire-side ; God in their behalf, praying him to | 
and who enjoy the blessings of domes- forgiue them, or we entreat them to ' 
tic tranquillity, may be able to s^rc- turn from their sins, and become con- 
ciate the trials to which the apostles verted to God. Probably the latter 
were subjected. All this was for the is the sense. They besought them to 
sake of the gospel ; all to purchase the examine more candidly their claims 
blessings which we so richly enjoy. instead of reviling them ; and to save ' 
12. And labour, Ac. This ''Paul their souls by embracing the gospel 
often did. See Note, Acts xviii. 3 ; instead of destroying them by reject- 
compare Acts XX. 34 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9. ing it with contempt and scorn. % We 
2 Thess. iii. 8. ^ Being reviled, are made. We became ; wo are so 
That they were often reviled or regarded or esteemed. The word 
reproached their history every where here does hot imply that there waa 
shows. See the Acts of the Apostles, any positive agency in maHng them 
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we are made as the filth of the shame you, hut as my beloved 
earth, €Lnd <ir€ the oflF-scouring ® of sons ^ I warn you* 
all things unto this day, ^ 15 For though ye have ten thou- 

14 I write not these things to sand instructors in Christ, yet have 

• g Lain.3.45. 6 1 Th©8s.2.1I. 

such, but simply that they were in was also applied to vile and worthless 
fact so regarded. If As the filth of the men who were sacrificed or thrown 
earth. It would not be possible to into the sea as an expiatory ofiering, 
employ stronger expressions to denote as it were to purify the people. Suidas 
the cofitempt and scorn with which remarks that they said to such a man, 
they were everywhere regarded. The “be then omv our redemp- 

word flth occurs no- tion, and then flung him into the sea 

where else in the New Testament. It as a sacrifice to Neptune. Sec Whitby, 
properly denotes filth, or that which Calvin, Doddridge. l/nCo this day. 
is collected by sweeping a house, or Continually. We have been con- 
that which is collected and cast away stantly so regarded. See ver. 11. 
by purifying or cleansing anything; 14. To shame you. It is not my 
hence any vile, worthless, and con- design to put you to shame by show- 
temptiblo object. Among the Greeks ing you how little you suffer in com- 
the word was used to denote the vie- parison with us. This is not our 
tirns which were offered to expiate design, though it may have this effect. 
crimes^ and particularly men of ignoble I have no wish to make you ashamed, 
1 'p.nk, and of a worthless and wicked to appear to triumph over you or 
character, who were kept .to be offered merely to taunt you. My design is 
to the gods in a time of pestilence, to higher and nobler than this. But 
appease their anger, and to purify as my beloved sons. As my dear 
the nation. Brotschneider and Schleus- children. 1 speak as a father to his 
ncr. Hence it was applied by them children, and 1 say these things for 
to men of tho most vile, abjeci, »nd your good. No father would desire to 
worthless character. But it is not make his children ashamed. In his 
certain that Paul had any reference counsels, entreaties, and admonitions, 
to that sense of the word. The whole he would have a higher object than 
I force of the expression may bo met by that. ^ I warn you. I do not say 
' the supposition that he uses it in the these things in a harsh manner, with 
sense |\f that filth or dirt which is col- a severe spirit of rebuke : but in order 
lected by the process of cleansing or to admonish you, to suggest counsel,* 
scouring any thing, as being vile, con- to instil wisdom into the mind. 1 say 
tc^jptiblc, worthless. So the apostles these things not to.makc you blush, 
were regarded. And by the use of but with the hope that they may be _ 
tho word world here, he meant to say the means of your reformation, and of 
that they were regarded as the most a more holy life. No man, no minis- 
viie and worthless men wliich tho ter, ought to reprove another merely 
whole wor/rf •could furnish ; not only to overwhelm him with shame, but 
tho refuse of Judea, but of all the the object should always be to make 
nations of the earth. As if ho had a brother better; and the adnio- 
said “more vile and worthless men nition should be so administered 
could not be found on the face of the as to have this end, not sourly or 
earth.” And are the off-scouring morosely, but in a kind, tender, and 
of aB things. This word affectionate mmmer. I 

occurs no whore else in the New Tes- 15. For though ye have ten thousand 
tainent. It does not differ materially imtructors. Though you may have or 
from the word rendered filth. It though you should have. It matters 
denotes. that which is rubbed off by not how many you have, yet it is still 
scouring or cleaning any thing ; and true that I only sustain the relation to 
hence any thing vile or worthless ; or you of spiritual father, and whatever 
a vile aad worthless man. This term respect it is proper for you to have 
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ye not' many fathers ; for in Christ 
J'eaus I have begotten yon through 
the gospel. 

16 Wherefore, I beseech you, be 
ye followers of me. 

17 Fpr tills cause have 1 sent 


toward them, yet there is a peculiar 
right which 1 have to admeni^ you, 
and a peculiar deference which is due 
to me, from my early labours among 
you, and from the fact that you are 
my spiritual children. ^ Instructers. 
Gr. Pedagogues ; or those who con- 
ducted children to school, and who 
superintended their conduct ' out of 
school hours, llenco those who had 
the care of children, or teachers in 
general. It is then ap^ied to instruct- 
ers of any kind. ^ in Christ, In the 
Christian system or doctrine. Tiie 
authority which Paul claims here, is 
that which a father has in preference 
to such an instructer. ^ Not many 
fathers. Spiritual fathers. That is, 
you have but one. You are to remem- 
ber that however many teachers you 
have, yet that 1 alone am your spirit- 
ual father. ^ In Christ Jesus, By 
the aid and authority of Christ, I 
have begotten ygu by preaching his 
gospel and by liis, assistance. ^ / 
have begotten yon. I was the instru- 
ment of your conversion. ^ Through 
the gospef. By means of the gospel ; 
by preacliing it to you, that is, by the 
truth. 

I 16. Wherefore t Since I am your 
spiritual father. ^ Be ye followers of 
me. Imitate me ; copy my example ; 
listen to my admonitions. Probably 
Paul had particularly in his eye their 
tendency to form parties; and here 
admonishes them that he had no dis- 
position to form sects, and entri^ats 
them in this to imitate his example. 
A minister should always so live as 
that he can, without pride or ostenta- 
tion, point to hfs own example ; and 
entreat his people to imitate him. 
He should have such a confidence in 
his own integrity; he should lead such 
a blameless life : and he should he 
assured that his people have so much 
evidence of his irUegrity, that he can 
point them to his own example, ^and 
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unto you Timothens, who is my 
beloved son and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into 
romembrance of my ways which be 
in Christ, as I teach everywhere in 
every church. 


entreat them to live like himself. 
And to do this, he should live a life of 
piety, and should famish such evi- 
dence of a pure eonversation, that 
his people may have reason to regard 
him as a holy man. 

17. For this cause. In order to 
remind you of my doctrines and my 
manner of life. Since 1 am hindered 
from coming myself, I have sent a 
fellow labourer as my messenger, well 
acquainted with my \iows and fcelingB, 
that he miglit do what I would do if I 
were present. ^ Have I sent unto 
you Timothens. Timothy, the com- 
panion and follow labourer of Paul. 
This was proliably when Paul was at 
Ephesus. He sent Timothy and 
Erastus into Macedonia, probably 
with instructions to go to Corinth if 
convenient. Yet it was not quite 
certain that Timothy, would come to 
them, for in chap. xvi. 10, he expres- 
ses a doubt whether he would. Paul 
was probably deeply engaged in Asia, 
and did not think it proper then for 
him to leave his field of labour. He 
probably supposed also, that Timothy, 
as his ambassador, would be able to 
settle the difficulties in Corinth as 
well as if he were himself present. 
^ My beloved so-n. In the gospel. 
See Acts xvi. 1 — 3 ; 1 Tim. i. 2, He 
supposed, therefore, that they would 
listen to him with great respect. 
% And faithful in the Lord. A true 
Christian and a faithful servant of 
Christ ; and who is, therefore, worthy 
of your confidence. If Of my ways. 
My doctrine, my teaching, my mode 
of life. ^ be in Christ. That 

is, my Christian life: my ministiy; or 
my conduct as a Christian and a jfol- 
lower of the Saviour. As /. teach 
everywhere, Ac. This was designed 
probably to show them that he taught 
ijiem no new or peculiar doctrines; 
he wished them simply to conform to 
the common rules of the churches, 
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18 Now some are puffed up, as ^ 20 For the kingdom « of God is 

though I. would not come to you. not in word, but in power. 

19 But I will come to you 21 What will ye? dhall <*1 
'shortly, if « the Lord will ; and will come unto you with a rod, or in 
know, not the speech of them which love, and in the spirit of meek- 
are puffed up, but ^ the power. ness? 


a James 4.15. b Gal.2.6. 

and to be like their Christian breth- 
ren every where. The Christian 
church is founded every where on the 
same doctrines ; is bound to obey the ; 
same laws ; and is fitted to produce 
and cherish the same spirit. Ttio same 
spirit that was required in Ephesus or 
Antioch, was required at Corinth; 
the same spirit that was required at 
Corinth, at Ephesus, or at Antioch, 
is required now. 

18. Now some are puffed up. They 
are puffed up with a vain confidence ; 
they say that I would not dare to 
come , tliat 1 would be afraid to appear 
among them, to administer discipline, 
to rebuke tliem, or to supersede their 
authority. Probably he had been 
detained by the demand on his ser- 
vices in other places, and by various 
providential hinderanccs from going 
there, until they supposed that ho 
stayed away from fear. And ifossibly 
he might appreJicnd that they would 
think he had sent TimotJiy because he 
was afraid to come himself. Their 
conduct was an instance of the haugh- 
tiness and arrogance wliich men will 
assume when they suppose tlioy are 
iD#io danger of reproof or punishment. 

1 9. But I will come. It is from no 
fear of them that I am kept away ; and 
to convince them of this I will come 
to them speedily. ^ If the Lord will. 
If the Lord permit ; if by his provi- 

I den CO he allows me to go. Paul 
regarded the entering on a journey a** 
dependent on the will of God; and 
felt that God had all in his hand. No 
purpose should be formed without a 
reference to his will ; no plan without 
fooling, that he can easily frustrate it 
and disappoint us; see James iv. 15. 
^ And wUl know, j will examine ; I 
will put to the test ; I will fully under- 
stand. ^ Not the %pfecht Ac. Not 
their vain and empty boasting; not 
their confident assertions, and their 


e Rom.14.17. d 2 Cor.13.10. 

self-complaccnt views. % But the 
power. Their real power. I will put 
their power to the proof; I will see 
w'hether they are able to effect what 
they affirm ; whetlier they have more 
real power than 1 have. 1 will enter 
fully into the work of discipline, and 
will ascertain whether they have such 
authority in the church, such a power 
of party and of cornbination, that they 
can resist me, and oppose my admini- 
stration of the discipline which the 
church needs. “ A passage,” says 
Bloomfield, “ which cannot, in nerve 
and vigour, or dignity and composed 
confidence, be easily paralleled, even 
in Demosthenes himself.” 

20. For the kingdom of God. Tlie 
reign of God in the chui’ch (Note, Mat. 
iii. 2); meaning hero, probably, the 
power ‘or authority which was to bo 
exercised in ilie government and disci- 
pline of the church. Or it may refer 
to the manner in which the eluircli had 
been cstabJislied. “ It has not boon 
set up by empty botisting; by pompous 
pretensions; by confident assertions. 
Such empty boaSts would do little in 
the great work of founding, governing, 
and j)resen’ing the church ; and unless 
men have some higher powers than thi& 
they are not qualified to be religious 
teachers and guides.” ^ But in power. 

( 1 .) In The miraculous power by which 
the church was established — ^tlie power 
of the Saviour and of the apostles in 
w'o^ing miracles. (2.) In the power of 
the Holy Ghost in the gift of tongues, 
and in his influence on the heart in 
converting men; Note, chap. i. 18. 
(3.) In the continual power which is 
needful to protect, defend, and govern, 
tho church. Unless teachers showed, 
that they had suck power, they were 
not qualified for their office. 

21. What will ye. It depends on 
yourselves how I shall come. If yM 
lay aside your contentions and strifes;, i 
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if you administer discipline as you 
should ; if you give yourselves heartily 
■and entirely to the work of the Lord, 1 
shall come, not to reprove or to punish, 
but as a father and a friend. But if 
you do not heed my exhortations or 
the laboi'rs of Timothy; if you still 
continue your contentions, aud do not 
remove the occasions of offence, I shall 
come with severity and the language 
of rebuke. ^ With a rod. To cor- 
rect and punishf ^ In the spirit of 
meekness. Comforting and commend- 
ing instead of chastising. Paul inti- 
mates that this depended on them- 
selves. They had the power, and it 
was their duty to administer discipline ; 
but if they would not do it, the task 
would devolve on him as the founder 
and father of the church, and as in- 
trusted with power by the Lord Jesus 
to administer the severity of Christian 
discipUtio, or to punish those who 
offended by bodily suffering ; see chap, 
v. 5 ; chap. xi. ilO. See also the case 
of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 1, 
Ac.), and of Ely mas the sorcerer. 
(Acts xiii. 10, 11.) 

ULMARKS. 

1 st. We should cndca\ our to fdfrm a 
proper estimate of the Christian minis- 
try; ver. 1. Wo should regard min- 
isters as the servants of Jesus Christ, 
and honour them for their Master’s 
sake ; and esteem them also in propor- 
tion to their fidelity. * They are enti- 
tled to respect as the ambassadors of 
the Son of God; but that respect also 
should be in projiortion to their resem- 
blance of him and their faithfulness in 
their work. They who loA^e the minis- 
ters of Christ, who are like Jiini, and 
who are faithful, love the Master that 
sent them; they who hate and despise 
them despise him ; see Mat, x. 40 — 42. 

2d. Ministers should be faithful ; ver. 
2, They are the stewards of Christ. 
They are appointed by him. They are 
responsible to him. They have a most 
important trust— more important than 
any. other stewards, and they should 
live in such a manner as to receive the 
approbation of their master. 

3d. It is of little consequence what 
the world thinks of us ; ver. 3. A good 
name is on many accounts desirable ; 
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but it should not be the leading con- 
sideration ; nor should we do any thing 
merely to obtain it. Desirable as is a 
fair reputation, yet the opinion of the 
world is not to be too highly valued; 
for, (1.) It often misjudges; (2.) It is 
prejudiced for or against us ; (3.) It is 
not to decide our final destiny; (4.) 
To desire that simply, is a selfish and 
base passion. 

4tli. The esteem even of friends is 
nbt to be the leading object of life ; 
ver. 2. This is valuable, but not so 
valuable as the approbation of God. 
Friends arc x>artial, and even where 
they do not approve our course, if we 
are conscientious, we should be willing 
to boar w'ith their disapprobation. A 
good conscience is every thing. The 
approbation even of friends cannot 
help us in the day of judgment. 

5th. We should distrust ourselves; 
ver. 3, 4. We should not pronounce 
too confidently on our motives or our 
conduct. We may be deceived. There 
may be much even in our own motives 
that may elude our most careful in- 
quiry. This should teach us humili- 
ty, self-distrust, and charity. Know- 
ing our own liablencss to mis-judge 
ourselves, we should look with kind- 
ness on the faults and failings of 
others. i 

6th. We sec hero the nature of the 
future judgment; ver, 5. (1.) The 

hidden things of darkness wifcll be 
brought out—ali the secret crimes, 
and phiiis, and purposes of men will 
be developed. All that has been done 
in secret, in darkness, in the night, in 
palaces and in prisons, will be deve- 
loped. What a development will take 
place in the great day when the secret j 
crimes of a world shall be revealed ; | 
and when all that has now escaped the 
notice of men, and the punishment of 
courts, shall be brought out! (2.) 
Every man’s secret thoughts shall be 
revealed. There will be no conceal- 
ment then. All that we have devised 
or desired ; all the thoughts that we 
have forgotten, shall there be brought 
out to noon-day. How will the sinner 
tremble when all his thoughts are' 
made known ! Suppose, unknown to 
him, some person had been writing' 
down all that a man has thought for a 
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day, a week, or a year, and should 
begin to read it to him. Who is there 
that would not hang his head with 
.shame, and tremble at such a record? 
Yet at the day of judgment the 
thoughts of the whole life will he 
revealed. (3.) Every man shall he 
judged as he ought to he. God is 
impartial. The man that ought to 
he saved will he ; the man that ought 
not will not be. How solemn will ho 
the impartial trial of the world ! 
Who can think of it hut with alarm ! 

7th. Wo have no occasion for pride 
or vain-boasting ; ver. 7. All that wo 
have of beauty, health, wealth, honour, 
grace, has been given to us* by God. 
For what he has given us wo should 
ho grateful ; hut it should not excite 
pride. It is, indeed, valuable because 
God gives it, and we should remember 
his mercies, hut we should not boast. 
We have nothing to boast of. Had 
we our (^serts, wo should he driven 
away in Im wrath, and made wretched. 
That any arc out of hell is matter of 
thankfulness ; that one possesses more 
than another proves that God is a 
sovereign, and not that we are more 
worthy than another, or that there is 
by nature any ground of preference 
which one has over anothci. 

Sth. Irony and sarcasm are some- 
times lawful and proper; ver. 8 — 10. 
But it is not often as safe as it was in 
the h^ds of the apostle Paul. Few 
men can regulate the talent properly ; 
few should allow themselves to indulge 
inJt. It is rarely employed in the 
Bible ; and it is rarely employed else- 
where where it does not do injury. 
The cause of truth can be usually sus- 
tained by sound argument ; and that 
which cannot be thus defended is not 
worth defence. Deep wounds are often 
made by the severity of wit and irony ; 
and an indulgence in this usually pre- 
vents aman from having a single friend. 

0th. We sec from this chapter what 
religion has cost; ver. 0 — 13. Paul 
states the sufferings that he and the 
other apostles endured in order to 
establish it. They were despised, and 
persecuted, and poor, and regarded as 
the refuse of the world. The Christian 
religion was founded on the blood of 
its author, and has been reared amidst 


the sighs and tears of its friends. All 
its early advocates were subjected to 
persecution and trial ; and to engage 
in this work involved the certainty of 
being a martyr. We enjoy not a bless- 
ing which has not thus been purchased ; 
and which has not come to q^through 
the self-denials and toils of the best 
men that the earth has known. Per- 
secution raged around all the early 
friends of the church ; and it rose and 
spread while the fire of martyrdom 
spread, and while its friends were 
everywhere cast out as evil, and called 
to bleed in its defence. 

10th. We have here an illustrious 
instance of the manner in which 
reproach, and contempt, and scorn 
should be borne; ver. 12, 13. The 
apostles imitated the example of their 
Master and followed his precepts. 
They prayed for their enemies, persecu- 
tors, and slanderers. There is nothing 
but religion that can produce this 
spirit ; and this can do it always. The 
Saviour evinced it ; his apostles 
evinced it ; and all should evince it, 
who profess to bo its friends. — We 
! may remark, (1.) This is not pro- 
duced by nature. It is the work of 
grace alone. (3.) It is the very spirit 
<and genius of Christianity to produce 
it. (3.) Nothing but religion will , 
enable a man to bear it, and will pro- 
duce this temper and spirit. (4.) We 
have an instance here of what all 
Christians should evince. All should 
be in this like the apostles. All should 
be like the Saviour himself. 

11th. Wo have an argument here 
for the truth of the Christian religion. 
Tlie argument is founded on the fact 
that the apostles were willing to suffer 
so much iTTorder to establish it.— They 
professed to have been eye-witnesses 
of what they affirmed. They had 
nothing to gain by spreading it if it 
was not true. They exposed them- 
selves to persecution on this account, 
and became willing to die rather than 
deny its truth. — Take, for example, 
the case of the apostle Paul. (1.) He 
had every prospect of honour and of 
wealth in his own country. Ho had 
been liberally educated, and had the 
confidence of his countrymen. He 
might have risen to the highest station 
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I T is reported commonly that 
there is fornication among you, 
and sucli fornication as is not so 


of trust or influence. lie had talents 
whidi T^ould liave raised him to dis- 
tinction anywhere. (2.) He could not 
Jiave been mistaken in regard to the 
i events connected with his conversion ; 
Acts ix. The scene, the voice, the 
light, the blindness, wore all things 
which could not have boon counter- 
feited. They were open and public. 
They did not occur “in a corner.'* 
(3.) He had no earthly motive to 
change his course. Christianity was 
despised when he embraced it; its 
friends were few and poor ; and it had 
no prospect of spreading through the 
world. It conferred no wealth; be- 
stowed no diadem ; imparted no hon- 
ours; gave no ease; conducted to no 
friendship of the great and the mighty. 
It subjected its friends to persecution, 
and tears, and trials, and death. What 
should induce such a man to make 
such a change? Why should Paul 
have embraced this, hut from a con- 
viction of its truth ? How could ho be 
convinced of that truth except by some 
argument that should be so strong as 
to overcome his hatred to it, make him 
willing to renounce all his prospects 
for it ; to encounter all that the world 
could heap upon him, and even death 
itself, rather than deny it ? But such 
a religion had a higher than any earthly 
origin, and must have been from God. 

12th. We may expect to suffer 
reproach. It has been the common 
lot of all, from the time of the Master 
liimself to the present. Jesus was 
reproached ; the apostles w^ere re- 
proached ; the martyrs were rcprc'wli- 
ed, and we aro- not to bo surprised 
that ministers and Christians arc 
called to like trials now. It is enough 
“for the disciple that ho be as his 
Master, and the servant as his Lord.’* 
CHAPTER V. 

This chaptei* is entirely occupied 
with a notice of an offence which 
existed in the church at Corinth, and 
with a statement of the measures 
which the ,apostle expected them to 


[A. B. £9. 

I much as named among the 
tiles, that « one fidiould have 
father’s wife. 

I aDeut.27.S0. 

pursue in regard to it. Of the exist- 
ence of this offence he had been in- 
formed, probably by “those of the 
I house of Chloe,” chap. i. 11, and thejpe 
I is reason to suppose that they had 
I even alluded to it in the letter which 
they had sent to him asking advice; 
see cliap. vii. 1 ; comp, the Introduc- 
tion. The apostle (ver. 1) reproves 
them for tolerating a species of licen- 
tiousness which was not tolerated even 
: by the heathens ; lie reproves them 
(vcr. 2) for being puffed up with pride 
even while this scandal existed in their 
church; he ordered them forthwith 
to purify the church by removing the 
incestuous person (vcr. 4, 6) ; and 
exhorted them to preserve themselves 
from the influence which a ^ngle cor- 
rupt person might have, operating like 
leaven in a mass ; (ver. 6, ^.) Then, 
lest they should mistake his meaning, 
and suppose that by commanding.thcm 
not to keep company with licentious per- 
sons (ver. ff), he meant to say, that they 
should withdraw from all intercourse 
with the heathen who were known to 
be idolaters and corrupt, he says that 
that former command was not designed 
to forbid all intercourse with them, 
(ver. 9 — 12); but that lie meoint his 
injunction now to extend particularfy 
to such as were professed members of 
the church ; that they were not toKut 
ofiT all intercourse with society dt large 
because it was corrupt ; that if any 
man professed to be a Christian and 
yet was guilty of such practices they 
were to disown him (ver. 11); that it 
was not his province, nor did he assume 
it, to judge the heathen world which 
was without the church (ver. 12) ; but 
that this was entirely consistent with 
the view that ho had a right to exer- 
cise discipline within the church, on 
such as professed to bo Christiaiis; 
and that therefore, they were bound 
to put away that wicked person. 

1. It is reported, Gr. It is heard. 
There is a rumour. That rumour had 
been brought to Paul, probably by ^ 
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2 Aud ye are puffed up, and 
have not rather mourned, « that 
a 2 Cor.7.7. 


members of the family of Chloo, chap, 
i. 11, Commonly Every 

■where. It is a matter of common 
^me. It is so public that it cannot 
be concealed ; and so certain that it 
cannot be denied. This was an offence, 
:he informs us, which even the hea- 
then "would not justify or tolerate: 
and, therefore, the report had spread 
not only in the churches, but even 
among the heathen, to the great scan- 
dal of religion. — When areport obtains 
such a circulation, it is certainly time 
to investigate it, and to correct the 
evil. ^ That there is fornication. 
Siec Note, Acts xv. 20. Tho word is 
here used to denote incest ; for the 
apostle immediately explains the 
nature of the offence. % And such 
fornication^ Atc. An offence that is 
not tolerated or known among tho 
heathen. This greatly aggravated the 
offence, that in a Christian church a 
crime should bo tolerated among its 
members which even gross heathens 
would regard with abhorrence. That 
this offence was regarded with abhor- 
rence by even the heathens has been 
abundantly proved by quotations from 
classic writers. See Wetstcin, Bloom- 
field, and Whitby. Cicero says of 
the offence, express^ly, that “it was an 
incredible and unheard of crime.” 
Pro Cluen. 5. 6. — When Paul says 
t|^at it was not “ so much as named 
among the Gentiles,” ho doubtless 
uses the word {ivaud^trat) in the sense 
of named with approbation^ tolerated, 
or allowed. The crime was known in 
a few instance-^, but chiefly of those 
who were princes and rulers ; but it 
was no where regarded with approba- 
tion,, but was always treated as abo- 
minable wickedness. All that the 
connection requires us to understand 
by’.the word named'' here is, that it 
was not tolerated or allowed ; it was 
treated with abhorrence, and it was, 
therefore, more scandalous that it was 
allowed in a ChWstian church. — 
Whitby supposes that this offence 
that was tolerated in th^ church at 
Corinth gave rise to the scandals 


he that hath done this deed tnigl 
be taken away from among you. 


that were circulated among the liea 
then respecting the early Christians 
Uhat they allowed of licentious inter 
^course among the memberl of theii 
churches. This reproach was circu- 
lated extensively among tho heathen, 
and the primitive Christians were at 
much pains to refute it. ^ Thai one 
should have. Probably as his wife ; 
or it may mean simply that ho had 
criminal intercourse with her. Per- 
haps some man had parted with his 
wife, on some account, and his son 
had married her, or maintained her 
for criminal intercourse. It is evi- 
dent from 2 Cor. vii. 12, that the per- 
son who had suffered the wrong, as 
well as he who had done it, was still 
alive. — Whether this was marriage or 
concubinage, has been disputed by 
commentators, and it is not possible, 
perhaps, to determine. Sec the sub- 
ject discussed in Bloomfield. 

2. And ye <zre puffed up. Note, 
chap. iv. lA You are filled with pride, 
and with a vain conceit of your own 
wisdom and purity, notwithstanding 
the existence of this enormous wicked- 
ness in your church. This docs not 
mean that they were puffed up, or 
proud on account of the existence of 
this wickedness, but they were filled 
with pride notwithstanding, or in 
spite of it. They ought to have been 
a humbled people. They should have 
mourned ; and should have given their 
first attention to the removal of the 
evU. But instead of this, they had 
given indulgence to proud feeling, and 
had become elated with a vain confi- 
dence in their spiritual purity. Men 
are always elated and proud when 
they have the least occasion for it. 
% And have not recther mourned, Aec. 
Have not rather been so afflicted and 
troubled as to take the proper means 
for removing tho offence. The word 
mourn here is taken in that large 
sense. Te have not been so much \ 
afflicted — so troubled with the esds- 
tenoe of this wickedness, as to take 
the proper measures to remove the 
offender.^ActB of diaoiplme ia ih«i 
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3 For I verily, as absent in present concerning him that hath so 
body, but present in spirit, have done this deed ; 

* judged already, as though I were 4 In the name ^ of onr Lord 

a Col.2.5. 1 or, determined. h 2 Cor 2.9,10. 


church should always commence 'with 
mourning that there is occasion for 
It should not be anger, or pride, or 
re rouge, or party feeling, which 
prompt to it. It should be deep 
grief that there is occasion for it ; 
and tender compassion for the offen- 
der. ^ Might he taken away. By 
excommunication. Ue should not, 
while he continues in this state, be 
allowed to remain in your communion. 

3. For I verily. But I, whaterer 
it may cost me; however you may 
esteem my interference; and what- 
ever personal ill-ill may be the 
result towards me, have adjudged 
this case to be so flagrant as to demand 
the exercise of discipline, and since 
the church to whom it belongs have 
neglected it, I use the authority of an 
apostle, and of a spiritual father, in 
directing it to take place. This was 
not a formal sentence of excommuni- 
cation ; but it was the declared opin- 
ion of an apostle that such a sentence 
should be passed, and an injunction on 
the church to exercise this act of dis- 
cipline. If .4^ absent in body. Since 
I am not personally present with you, 
I express my opinion in this manner. 
T am absent in body from you, and i 
cannot, therefore, take those steps in 
regard to it which I could were I pre- 
sent. ^ But present in spirit. My 
heart is with you; my feelings are 
with you; I have a deep and tender 
interest in the case ; and I judge as if 
I wore personally present. Many 
suppose that Paul by this refers to a 
power ^which was given to the aj) 9 s- 
tles, though at a distance, to discern 
the real circumstances of a case by 
the gift of the Spirit. Comp. Col. ii. 
6; 2 Kings v. 26; vi. 12. (Whitby, 
Doddridge, &c.) But the phrase 
does not demand this interpretation. 
Paul meant, probably, that though he 
was absent, yet his mind and atten- 
tion had been given to this subject ; 
he felt as deeply as though he wero 
present, and would act iu the same 


way. Ho had, in some way, been 
fully apprized of all the circumstances 
of the case, and he felt it to be his 
duty to express his views on the sub- 
ject. If Have judged already. Mar- 
gin, Determined 1 liave 

made up my mind; have decided, 
and do decide. That is, he had 
determined what ought to be done in 
the case. It was a case in which the 
course which ought to be pursued was 
plain, and on this point his mind was 
settled. What that course should be 
ho states immediately. If As though 
I were present. As though I had a 
personal knowledge of the whole affair, 
and were with you to a<lvise. — We 
may be certain that Paul had the 
fullest information as to this case *, 
«and that the circumstances w-ero well 
known. Indeed, it was a case about 
the facts of which there could bo no 
doubt. They wore every where known 
(vcr. 1), and there was no need, therc- 
lorc, to attempt to establish them by 
formal proof. 

4. In the name, Ac. By the autho- 
rity ; or in the behalf ; or acting by 
his commission or power. 2 Cor. li. 
10. See Note, Acts iii. 6. This 
does not refer to Paul alone in iicclar- 
ing his opinion, but means that they 
were to be assembled in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and that they wer<; to 
proceed to exercise discipline by Ids 
authority. The idea is, that the 
authority to administer discipline is 
derived from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and is to be exercised in his name, 
and to promote his honour. ^ When 
ye are gathered together. Or, “ You 
being assembled in the name of the 
Lord J esus; This is to bo connected 
with the previous words, and means, 
(1.) That they were to be assembled 
for the purpose of administering dis- 
cipline ; and (2.) That this was to be 
done in the name and by the author- 
ity^ of the Lord Jesus. ^ And my 
smrit, vcr. 3. As if I were with you; 
that is, with my delared opinion; 
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Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered 
together, and my spirit, with the 
power of our Lord Jesus 
.Christ, 

• a Mat.lG.19; John 20.23. 

knowing wh:it I would advise, were I 
one of yon ; or, I being virtually pre- 
sent ^^lth you by having delivered my 
opinion. It (!annot mean that Paul’s 
soul would he really present with 
them, but that, knowing his views and 
feedings, and what ho would do, and 
knowing his love for them, they could 
act as if ho Avere there. This pas- 
sago proves that discipline belongs to 
the church itself; and so deep was 
Paul’s oonvietioii of this, that even he 
would not administer it, without their 
concurrenco and action. And if Paul 
woubl not do it, and in a case too 
Avhere bodily pains -were to be inflicted 
by iniraculous ajrenty, assuredly no 
ntber niini.sters have a right to assume 
the authority to a<lmiiiuster discipline 
without the action and the concur- 
roiice of tJie church itself. 

[The {general doolriiip of the New Tos.siment 
is that flic goveriiimuitoflhochurch ismvested, 
not in the people or rhurchuieniberij at large, 
but in certain rulers or oiliee-bearers, I Cor. 
\!i. 28, Eph. iv. 11, 12, 1 Thess. v. 12, 13; lleb. 
xiii. 7 ; 1 Tun. 17, \Vc find theae elders or 
ruUra e.\isting in e\ery church to u’hicli our 
atl(‘nti<m is directed, avIuIp the pe<»ple are 
coiitiuu^Iy exhorted to yield a willing sub- 
niisaion to their authority. Now the piihsago 
under review must be explained in cousis- 
ten^j^ with the annlogy of truth, or the gene- 
ral scope of Scripture on the subject. It is 
unwise to«build our conrlusion on an insu- 
lated text. But, in reality, tbe language of 
the apobtlo, in tliis place, when fairly exa- 
tiiiued. gives no rouiitenaiicc to the idea that 
the judicial power of the church resides in tlie 
people. The case of the iiire.stuuus man aa'bs 
judged by the apostle /limacZ/ previous to the 
tran‘«inissioii of his letter tn th' Corinthiiui 
church, Avhich was tlierefore enjoined, not to 
adjudliMte on the matter, but simply to give 
effect to the decision of Paul. “ 1 verily have 
ntdged already concerning him who hath done 
this deed; in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Ciirist,” &c. If it be still demanded why then 
Avore the people to assemble ? the answer is 
obvious. It was necessary that the sentence 
should be published, where ti:e crime had been 
committed, that the members of the church 
might concur in it, and withdruAV from the 


5 To deliver ^ such an one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the ® spirit may be saved 
in the day of the^Lord Jesus. 

6 1 Tim 1.20. c chap. 11.32. 

society of the guilty person. The simple fiict 
of the people being assembled, is no proof that 
they Avero judges. 

Yet candour requires us to state that the 
Avords in tiie third ver<ie, (I have 

already judged) ace supposed by some to 
intimate, not the delivering of an authorita- 
tive sentence, but the simple expn!s^ioIl of an 
opinion in regard to what ought to be done. 
This, hoAA'cver, seems neither consistent with 
the scope of the passage, nor with just ideas 
of apostolical authority. The afiostle.s had 
“the care ot all the churches, with poAver to 
settle matters of faith and order, to determine 
controversies, ami exerci&e the rod of disci- 
pline cm all ofleuders, w hether pastors orlluck; 

1 Cor. V. 3—6; 2 Cor. x. 8; xiii. 10.“] 

^ With the power, etc This pbra.so is 
to bo connected A\'ith tlio following 
verse. “ I have determined what 
ought to be done. The sentence 
which 1 have passed is this. You are 
to bo assembled in the name and 
autliority of Christ. 1 shall be virtu- 
ally present. And you are to deliver 
such a one to Satan, hy the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.'* That is, it 
i.s to be done by you ; and the miraeu- 
lous power which will be evinced in 
the ease will proceed from the Lord 
Jesus. The word power {evtafus), is 
u.scd comnioiily in the Ncav Testament 
to denote some miraculous and extra- 
ordinary power ; and here evidently 
means that the Lord Jesus would put 
forth such a power in the infliction of 
pain and for the preservation of the 
purity of his church. 

5. To deliver . This is the sentence 
which is to bo executed. You are to 
doUv/’r him to Satan, drc. ^ Unto 
Satan. Beza, and the Latin fathers, 
suppose that this is only an expression 
of excommunication. They say, that 
in the Scriptures there are but two 
kingdoms recognised — the kingdom of 
God, or the church, and the kingdom 
of the world, which is regarded as 
under the control of Satan ; and that 
to exclude a man from one is to sub- 
ject him to the dominion of the other. 
There is some foundation for this 
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6 Your glorying ® is not good. 
Bjiow ye not that a little leaven 
^ leavencth the whole lump 1 

a JarncB 4. 16. 

opinion; and there can be no doal>t 
that excommunication is here inteiidod, 
and thltt, h\j oxcommunication, the 
oiFcndcr was in some sense placed 
under the control of Satan. It is 
further evident that it is here sup- 
posed that by being thus placed under 
him the offender would be subject to 
corporal inflictions by the agency of 
Satan, which are here called the 
“destruction of the flesh.’* Satan is 
elsewhere referred to as the author of 
bodily diseases. Thus in the case of 
Job, Job ii. Y. A similar instance is I 
mentioned in 1 Tim.i. 20, where Paul I 
says he had delivered Hymejieus and 
Alexander to “ Satan, that they might ! 
learn not to blaspheme.” It may be 
observed here that though this was to 
be done by the concurrence of the 
church, as having a right to adminis- 
ter discipline, yet it was directed by 
apostolic authority ; and there is no 
evidence that this was the usual form 
of excommunication, nor ought it now 
to be used. There was evidently 
miraculous powder evinced in this case, 
and that power has long since ceased 
in the church. I'or the destruction 
of the flesh. We nuiy observe here, 
Ql.) That this does not mean that the 
man was to die under the infliction of 
the censure, for the object was to 
recover him ; and it i.s evident that, 
whatever he suffered as the conse- 
quence of this, he survived it, and 
1 Paul again instructed the Corinthians 
I to admit him to their followship, 2 
Cor. ii. 7. (2.) It was designed to 
punish him for licentiousness of ife — 
often called in the Scriptures oq,c of 
the sins, or works of the flesh (Gal. 
V. 19), and the design was that the 
punishment should follow m the line 
of the offence, or he a just retribution 
— as punishment often does. Many 
have supposed that by the “destruc- 
tion of the flesh” Paul meant only the 
destruction of his fleshly appetites or 
carnal affections ; and that he supposed 
that this would be effected by the act 
of excommunication. But it is very 


[A. D. 59. 

7 Purge out therefore the old 
leaven, tJiat ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For 

h Luke 13.21. 

evident from the Scriptures that’ the 
apostles were imbued with the power 
of inflicting diseases or bodily calami- 
ties for crimes. Sec Acts xiii. 11 ; 1 
Cor. xi. 30. What this bodily malady 
was, w(‘ ha VO no means of knowing. 
It is evident that it was not of very 
long duration, since when the apostle 
exhorts them (2 Cor. ii. 7) again to 
receive him, there is no mention made 
of his sufl'ering then under it. — This 
was ail extraordinary and miraculous 
power. It was desigiujd for the 
government of the chureh in its 
infancy, when ev(Ty thing Avas fltted 
to show the direct agency of God ; 
and it ceased, doubtless, with the 
apostles. The church now has no 
such jiOAver. It cannot now Avork 
miracles ; .^nd all its discipline now is 
to he moral discipline, designed not to 
inflict bodily pain and penalties, hut 
to work a moral reformation in the 
offender. That the sinrit may hr 
saved. That liis soul might be saved ; 
that ho might be corrected, humbled, 
and reformed by those sufferings, and 
recalled to the paths of jiietyand vir- 
tue. This expresses the true design 
of the discipline of the church, and it 
ought never to bo inflicted hut Avith a 
direct intention to benefit lh<f offen- 
der, and to saA e the soul. Even Avhen 
he is cut oft’ and disoAviied, the design 
should not be vengeance, or puiAbh- 
ment merely, but it should Ixx to reco- 
I ver him and save him from ruin, In 
the day of the Lord Je.^us. The day 
of judgment when the Lord Jesus 
shall come, and shall collect his peo- 
ple to himself. 

6. Your (jlorying. lour boasting ; 
or confidence in your ])rc3cnt condi- 
I tion, as if you were eminent in purity 
I and piety. Is not good. Is not 
well, proper, right. Boasting is never 
good ; but it is especially wrong when, 
as here, there is an existing evil that 
is likely to corrupt the whole church. 
When men are disposed to boast, they 
should at once make the inquiry who-* 
ther there is not some sin indulged in, 
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€ven Christ ® our passovcr is * 
sacrificed for ns: 

itlsa.53.7, 1 Pet.1.19; Rev. 5.0,12. 1 or, nl/riv. 

on account of which they should be 
humbled .md subdued. If all indivi- 
dual Christians, and all Christian 
churches, and all men of every rank 
and condition, would look at things as 
they are, they would never find occa- 
sion for boasting. It is only when 
we are blind to tlie realities of the 
case, and overlook our faults, that we 
arc disposed to hoast. The reason 
why thi.s was improjK'r in Corinth, 
Paul stales — that any sin would tend 
to corrupt the whole church, and that 
therefore they ought not to boast until 
that was removed, ^ A UUhi leaven, 
&c. A small quantity of leaven or 
yeasl. will pervade the entire mass of 
flour, or dough, aud diffuse itself 
through it all. This is evidently a 
proverbial saying. It occurs also in 
Gal. V. y. (?oinp. Note, Matt. xiii. 
il3. A similar figure occurs also in 
the Greek classic writers. — V>y leaven. 
the lI(’brow.s metaphorically under- 
stood \\hat<'\er had the pow<*r 'f cor- 
ruytintj, whether doctrine, or exam- 
ple, or any thing else. See Note, 
Matt. x.i. <). The sease here is plain. 
A single sin iiiilulgod in. or allowed in 
the church, woulil act like leaven — it 
u ould ]>ervado and corrupt the whole 
church, unles.s it wa«« removed. On 
thi.s gi?nind, and for this reason, dis- 
cipline should be administered, and 
the eornijil member should be removed. 

?. Pnr(je out therefore, &c. Put 
away; free yourselve.s from, ^ The 
old leaven. The apostle here takes 
occasion, from the moiitioii of leaven, 
to exhort the Corinthians to put, away 
vice and sin. The figure is derived 
from the custom of the Jews in putting 
away lea\ on at the celebrai ion of the 
passover. By the old leaven he means 
vice and sin ; and. also here the person 
who h.ad comraitteil the sin in their 
church. As the J ews, at the celebra- 
tion of the paijsovcr, gave all diligence 
in removing leaven from their houses 
— searching every part of their dwell- 
ings with candles, that they might 
remove every particle of leavened 
bread from their habitations — so the 


8 Therefore let us keep - the 
feast, * not with old leaven, nei- 
2 or, holy day. h Ex. 13.6. 

apostle exhorts them to use all dili- 
gence to search out and remove all ! 
sin. That ye may he a mw lump. 
That you- may be like a new mass of 
flour, or dongli, before the leaven is 
put into it. That you may be pure, 
and free from the corrupting princi- 
ple. As ye are unleavened. That | 
is, as ye arc bound by your Christian 
profession to be unleavened, or to be 
pure. Your very profession implies 
this, and you ought, therefore, to 
remove all impurity, and to become 
holy- Let there bo no impurity, and 
no mixture inconsistent with that 
holiness which the gospel teaches and 
requires. The apostle here does not 
refer merely to I he case of tlu; iik.es- 
tuous pcr.'Jon.but ho t;ikcs occasion to 
exhort them to put away all sin. Not j 
only to remove this occa.sioii of offence, j 
but to remove all impurity, that they 
might become entirely and only holy. 
The doctrine is, that Christians arc 
by their profession holy, aud that 
I therefore they ought to give all dih- 
I geiicc to remo\o every thing that is 
impure. ^ h or even Christ, ke. As 
the dews, when their paschal lamb 
was slain, gave groat diligence to put 
aw'ay all leaven from their dw'ollings, 
so wo Cliristian.s, since oar pa8teO\er 
is slain, ought to give the like dili- 
gence to remove all that is impure and 
corrupting from our hearts..— There 
can he no doubt here that the paschal 
lamb was a type of the Messiah : and 
as little tliat the leaven was under- 
stood to be emblematic of impurity 
and sin, and that their being required 
lo put it away was intended to be an 
emblematic action designed to denote 
that all sin was to be removed and 
forsaken. Onr passover. Our pas- 
chal lamb, for so the word nun- 

ally sigjiifics. Tlio sense is, We 
Christians have a paschal lamb ; and 
that lamb is tlio Messiah. And as the 
Jews, when their paschal lamb was 
slain, were required to put away all 
' leaven from their dwellings, so %ve, 

! when our paschal lamb is slain, should 
i put away all«&in from our hearts and 
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ther with the ® leaven of malice 
and wickedness, hut with the 

from our churches.'* This passage 
proves that Paul meant to teach that 
Christ had taken the place of the pas- 
chal lahih — that that lamb was de- 
signed to adumbrate or typify him — 
and that consequently when he was 
offered, the paschal offering was de- 
signed to cease. Christ is often in 
the Scriptures compared to a lamb. 
Sec Isa. liii. Y: John i. 29; 1 Pet. i. 
19 ; Rev. v. 0, 12. h sarrificcdfor 
us. Margin, Or slain (Irt/S*?). The 
word S-uiu may mean simply to slay or 
kill; but it is also used often in the 
sense of making a sacriiiec as an 
expiation lor sin ; Acts xiv. 13, 18 ; 
1 Cor. X. 20; comp. Gen. xxxi. 54; 
xlv. 1 ; Ex. iii. 18 ; V. 3, 8, 17; viii. 8, 
25 — 29 ; xiii. 15 ; xx. 24 ; 2 Chron. 
XV. 20, where it is used as the transla- 
tion of the word ni'J, to sacrifiee. It 
is used as the translation of this word 
no less than ninoty-eight tim(?s in the 
Old Testament, and perhaps always in 
the sense of a sacrifice, or bloody 
offering. It is also used as the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word H-w, and 
Khr/to slay, to kill, lie. in Ex. xii. 
21 ; 1 Kings xi. 19; xxv. 11 ; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 22, <fcc. ; in all in eleven places 
in the Old Testament. It is used in 
a similar sense in the New Testament, 
in Matt. xxii. 4 ; Luke xv. 23, 27, 30 ; 
John X. 10; Acts x. 13; xi. 7. It 
occurs no where else in the New Tes- 
tament than in the places which have 
been specified. — The true sense of tlie 
word here is, therefore, to be found in 
the doctrine respecting the passover. 
That that was intended to be a sacri- 
fice for sin is proved by the nature of 
the offering, and by the accour t which 
is every where given of it in the Old 
Testament. The paschal lamb was 
slain as a sacrifico. It was slain in 
the temple ; its blood was poured out 
as an offering ; it was sprinkled and 
offered by the priests in the same way 
as other sacrifices ; see Ex. xxiii. 
18; xxxiv. 25; 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 16. 
And if so, then this passage means 
that Christ was offered as a sacrifice 
for sin — ^in accordance with thp num- 


unleavenod bread of sincerity and 
truth. 

crous passages of the New Testament, 
which speak of his death in this man- 
ner (see Note, Rom. iii. 25 ) ; and that 
his offering was designed to take the 
place of the paschal sacrifice, under 
the ancient economy. ^ For us. For 
us who arc Cliristians. lie died in 
our stead; and as the Jews, when 
celebrating their paschal feast, put 
away all leaven, so wc, as (^hristians, 
should put away all evil from our 
hearts, since that sacrifico has now 
boon made once for all. 

8. Let ns keep the feast. Margin, 
Holy day {\o(^raC,6i>ftiv). This is lan- 
guage drawn from the j)asch:.l feast, 
and is used by Paul frequently to carry 
out and ajqdy his illustration. It does 
not mean literally the paschal supper 
hero — for that had ceased to be 
observed by Christians — nor the 
Lord’s supi>er jiarticularly ; but the 
.sense is As the Jews when they cele- 
brated the jiaschal suppi'r, on the 
slaying and sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb, put away all leaven — as emble- 
matic of sin — so let us, in the slaying 
of our sacrifice, and in all the duties, 
institutions and events consequent 
thereon, put aw^ay all wickedness from 
our hearts as individuals, and from our 
societies and churches. Let us juigage 
in the service of God by putting away 
all evil.” Not with the old leaven. 
Not under the influence, or in ^thc 
indulgence of the feelings of corrupt 
and unrenewed human nature. — The 
word leaven is very expressive of that 
former or old condition, and denotes 
the corrupt and corrupting passions of 
our nature before it is renew ed. The 
leaven of malice. Of unkindness and 
evil— which would diffuse itself, and 
pervade the mass of Christians. The 
word malice {jcetKias) denotes evil in 
general. ^ And wickedness. Sin ; 
evil . There is a particular reference 
here to the case of the incestuous per- 
son. Paul means that all wickedness 
should be put away from those who 
had been saved by the sacrifice of 
their Passover, Christ ; and, there- 
fore, this sin in a special manner. 
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9 I wrote unto you in an epistle 
» not to company with fornicators: 

a £ph.5.11 ; 2 Thpss 3.14. 

^ J^ui with the unleavened bread, &c. 
That is, with sincerity and truth. Let 
us be sincere, and true, and faithful ; 
as the Jews partook of bread unlea- 
vened, which was emblematic of purity, 
so let us be sincere and true. It is 
implied hero that this could not be 
done unless they would put away the 
incestuous person. — No Christians 
can have, or give evidence of sincoriJy, 
who are not willing to put a^vay all 
sin. 

9. I wrote unto you. I have writ- 
ten This word may cither 

refer to this epistle, or to some former 
epistle. It simply denotes that he had 
written to them, but whether in the 
fornu'r part of this, or in some former 
epistle which is now lost, cannot be 
determined by the use of this word. 
^ In an epistle (b inirToX^}. There 
has been oonsiderablo diversity of 
opinion in regard to this expression. 
A lorgo number of commentators - as 
Chrysostom, Tlioodoret, Occumenius, 
most of the Latin eonimeutators, and 
nearly all tlu' ilutch commentators — 
siip])ose that this refers to the same 
•j epistle, and tliat the apctstle means to 
: say that in tlic former part of this 
j ei>istle,^vcr. 2) lie had given them this 
direction. And in support of this 
interpretation they say that <rjj here is 
use4 i^r ravrz, and appeal to the kin- 
dred ])assagos ill Rom. xvi. 2 ; (^ol. iv. 
0; 1 Tlioss. V. 27; 2 Thcs.s. iii. 3, 4. 
Many others — as Grotiiis, Doddridge, 
Rosonmullcr, itc. — suppose it to refer 
to some other epistle which is now | 
lost, and which had been sent to them | 
before their mes.sengcrs had reached | 
him. ''piis ejiistle might have been 
very brief, ami might have contained 
little more than this direction. That 
this is the correct opinion, may appear 
from the following considerations, 
viz. (1.) It is the natural and obvious 
interpretation — one that would strike 
the great mass of men. It is just 
such an expression as Paul wotdd 
have used on the supposition that he 
had written a previous epistle. (2.) 


10 Yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or 


It is the very expression which he 
uses in 2 Cor. vii. 8, where he is 
referring to this epistle as one which 
he had sent to them. (3.) It is not 
true that Paul had in any former part 
of this epistle given this direction. 
He had commanded them to remove 
.in incestuous person, and sucli a com- 
mand might Boeiii to imply that they 
ought not to keep company with such 
a person; but it was not a general 
command not to have intercourse with 
them. (4.) It is altogether probable 
that Paul would write more letters 
than wo have yiroserved. We have 
but fourteen of his remaining. Yet 
he laboured many years; tbnnded 
many ehimdics; and had frequent 
occasion to write to them. (5.) Wc 
know that a number of books have 
been lost which wore either inspired 
or which were regarded as of author- 
ity by inspired men. Thus the books 
of Jashe**. of Tddo the seer, itc., are 
referred to in the Old Testament, and 
there is no improbability that similar 
instances may luave occurred in regard 
to the writers of the New Testament. 
(3.) Inver. 11, ho expressly makes a 
distinction between the epistle wdiicli 
ho was then w'riting and the former 
one. ‘‘ Rut now/’ i. c. in this epis- 
tle, “ I have written to you,” 

Ac. an expreasion which he would not 
uso if ver. 0, referred to the saine 
epistle. These consijlerations seem 
to me to ho unanswerable, and to 
prove that Paul had sent another 
epistle to ikent in which he had given 
this dircetion. (7.) This opinion 
accords with that of a very large 
number of commentators. As an 
instance, Calvin says, “ The epistle 
of which he hero speaks, is not now 
extant. Nor is it to be doubted that 
many others have perished ; but it is 
sufficient that these survive to us 
which the Lord saw to he needful.” 
If it be objected that this may affect 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
New Testament, since it is not to be 
supposed that God would suffer the 
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with the covetous, or extortion- must ye needs go out of the 
ers, or with idolaters; for then world.. 


writings of inspired men to be lost, 
we may reply, (cl) That there is no 
evidence that these writings wore 
inspired, Paul often makes a dis- 
tinction in «*egard to his own words 
and doclrinos, as inspired or unin- 
spired (see chap, vii.) ; and the same 
thing may have occurred in his writ- 
ings. (6) This does not affect the 
inspiration of the books which remain, 
even on the supposition that those 
which were lost were inspired. It does 
not prove that these are not; from God. 
If a man loses a guinea it does not 
prove that those which he lias not lost 
are counterfeiu or worthless, (c) If 
inspired, they may have answered the 
purpose which was designed by their 
inspiration — and then have been suf- 
fered to bo lost — as all inspired books 
will be destroyed at the end of the 
world, (d) It is to be remembered 
that a large part of the discourses of 
the inspired apostles, and oven the 
Saviour himself (John xxi. 25), have 
been lost. And why should it he 
deemed any more wonderful that in- 
spired tool’s should be lost^haninspired 
oral teaching? Why more wonderful 
that a brief letter of Paul should be de- 
stroyed than that numerous discour- 
ses of him **w'ho spake as never man 
spake,” should be lost to the world? 
(e) We should bo thankful for the 
hooks that remain, and we may he 
assured that all the truth that is 
needful for our salvation has been 
preserved and is in our hands. That 
any inspired books have been iire- 
servod amidst the oiTorts which have 
been made to destroy them alU is more 
a matter of wonder than that a few 
Aavo been lost, and should rathef*lead 
us to gratitude that we have them 
than to grief that a few, probably 
relating to local and comparatively 
unimportant matters, have been de- 
stroyed. % Not to company f dtc. Not 
to associate with; see Eph. v. 11 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 14. This, it soems, was 
a general direction on the subject. It 
referred to all who had this character. 
But the direction which he novo (ver. 
11) proceeds to give, relates to a dif- 


ferent matter — the proper degree of 
intercourse with those who wore in 
the church. 

10. Yet not altogetheVy &c. In my 
direction not “to company” with 
them, I did not mean that you should 
refuse all kinds of intercourse with 
them ; that you should not treat them 
with civility, or be engaged with them 
in any of the transactions of life, or 
in^the ordinary intercourse of society 
between man and man, for this would 
he impossible — ^Imt that you sJiouId 
not so associate with them as io he 
esteemed to belong to them, or so as 
to be corrupted by their example. 
You are not to make them compan- 
ions and friends. With the forni- 
caiors. Most heathen wore of this 
description, and particularly at Cor- 
inth. See the Introduction to this 
epistle, Of this world. Of those 
who are out* of the church ; or who 
are not professed Christians. ^ Or 
with the covetous. The avaricious ; 
those greedy of gain. Probably his 
direction in the fojnnor epistle had 
been that they should avoid them. 
^ Or extortioners. Rapacious per- 
sons; greedy of gain, and oppressing 
the poor, the needy, and the father- 
less, to obtain money. ^ Or an idol- 
ater. All the Corinthians be^re the 
gospel was preached there worshipped 
idoh. ^ Then must ye needs, Ac. It 
would be necessary to leave the wqj-ld. j 
The world is full of such persons. ■' 
You meet them every where. You 
cannot avoid them in the ordinary 
transactions of life, unless you either 
destroy yourselves, or withdraw wholly 
from society. This passage shows, 
(1.) That that society was fidl of the 
licentious and the covetous, of idola- 
ters and extortion(?rs. (Comp. Notes, 
Rom. i.) (2.) That it is not right 
either to ti^e our own lives to avoid 
them, OP to withdraw from society and 
become monks; and therefore,* that 
the whole monastic system is contrary 
to Christianity; and, (3.) That it is 
needful we should have some inter* 
course with the men of the world ; 
and to have dealings with them as 
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11 But now I have written if « any man that is called a brother 
unto you not to keep company, be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 

a Uoin.16.17; 2 John 10. 


neighbours, and as members of the 
community. Ifow far avc are to have 
intercourse with them is not settled 
here. The general principles may be, 
(1.) That it is only so far as is neces- 
sary for the purposes of good society, 
or to show kindness to them as neigh- 
bours and as members of the commu- 
nity. (2.) We arc to deal justly with 
them in all our transactions. (3.) 
We may bo connected with them in 
regard to tlio things which ivehavein 
awimoti — as public improvements, the 
business of education, &c. (4.) We 

arc to endeavour to do thorn good, and 
for that purpose wc are not to shun 
their society. But, (5.) We are not 
to make them our companions ; or to 
associate with them in their wicked- 
ness, or as idolaters, or covetous, or 
licentious ; wc are not to bo known as 
partakers with them in those things. 
And for the same reason wo are not 
to as.soc*iate with the gay in their 
gayety; with the proud in, their p.^e; 
witli the faaliioriable in their regard 
to fashion; with the friends of tho 
theatre, the ball-room, or tho splendid 
party, in their attachment to these 
amu^emoats. lii all these things wo 
are to be separate ; and are to be con- 
nected with them only in those things 
which wo may have in common with 
them; and which .arc not inconsistent 
wMh the holy rules of tho Christian 
religion. (6.) We arc not so to .asso- 
ciate with them as to be corrupted by 
their ox.ample ; or so as to he led by 
I that example to neglect prayer and 
the sanctuary, and the deeds of cha- 
rity, and the effort to do good to the 
souls of men Wc arc to make ii a 
great point that our piety is not to 
sufFor by that inteitjourse ; and we are 
never to du any thing, or conform to 
any custom, or to have any such inter- 
course with them as to lessen 'our 
growth in grace ; divert our attention 
from the humble duties of religion ; or 
mar our Christian enjoyment. 

1 1 . JJut now. In this epistle. This 
shows that he had written a former 
letter. IT ^ have written to you. 


Above. 1 have designed to give this 
injunction that you are to be entirely 
separated from one who is a professor 
of religion and v/bo is guilty of these 
things. ^ Not to keep company. To 
be wholly separated and withdrawn 
from such a person. Not to associate 
with him in any m.anrier. If any 
man that is ccdled a brother. Any 
professing Christian ; any member 
of the church. ^ Be a fornicator^ 
dso. Like him who is mentioned, ver. 

1. Or an idolater. This must mean 
those persons who wdiile they professed 
Christianity still attended the idol 
feasts, and worshipped there. I’er- 
haps a few such may have been found 
who had adopted tho C hristian profes- 
sion hypocritically. ^ Or a railer. A 
reproachful man; a man of coarse, 
harsh, and bitter words : a man whose 
characteristic it was to abuse others ; 
to vilify their character, and wound 
their feelings. It is needless to say 
how much this is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, and to the example of 
the Master, ‘'who when he was reviled, , 
reviled not again.” ^ Or a drunkard. 
Perhaps there might have been some 
then in tho church, as there are now, 
who were addicted to this vice. It 
has been the source of incalculable 
evils to the churcli ; and tho apostle, 
therefore, solemnly enjoins on Chris- 
tians to have no fellowship with a man 
who is intemperate. ^ With suck an 
one no not to eat. To have no inter- 
course or fellowship with him of any 
kind ; not to do any thing that would 
seem to acknowledge him as a brother ; 
ivith such an one not even to eat at 
the 'same table. A similar course is 
enjoined by John; 2 John 10, II. 
This refers to the intercourse of com- 
mon life, and not particularly to frhe 
communion. The true Christian was 
wholly to disown such a person, and 
not to do any thing that would seem 
to imply that he reganied him as a 
Christian brother. It will be seen 
here that tho rule was much more 
strict in regard to one who professed 
to bo a Christian than to those who 
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idolator, or a railer, or a drunkard, 1 2 For what have I to do to jud^e 
or an extortioner ; with such an them also that are without " do 
one no not to eat. not ye judge them that are within ? 

a Mark 4.11. 

were known and acknowledged hea- passion. Whitby and soihe others, 
thens. ,The reasons may have been, however, understand this of the com- 
(1.) Tho necossity of keeping the munion of the Lord’s supper, and of 
church pure, and .of not doing any that only. 

thing that would seem to imply that 12. For what have I to do, Ac. I 
Christians were the patrons and have no authority over them ; and can 
friends of the intemperate and the exercise no jurisdiction over them. All 
wicked. (2.) In respect to the hea- my rules, therefore, must have refor- 
then, there could be no danger of its ence only to those vrho are within the 
being supposed that Christians re- church. ^ To judge. To pass sen- 
gardied them as brethren, or showed tenceupon; to condemn; or to punish, 
to them any more than the ordinary As a Christian apostle I have no juris- 
civilities of life ; but in regard to those diction over them. ^ Them also that 
who professed to he Christians, but are without. Without the pale of the 
who were drunkards, or licentious, if Christian church ; heathens ; men of 
a man was on terms of intimacy with the world ; those who did not profess 
them, it would seem as if he acknow- to be Christians. Do not ye judge, 
lodged them as brethren and recog- Ac. Isnotyour jurisdiction as Chris- 
nised them as Christians. (3.) This tians confined to those who are 
entire separation and withdrawing the church, and professed members of 
from all communion was necessary in it ? Ought you not to exercise disci- 
these times to save the church from pline there, and inflict punishment on 
scandal, and from tho injurious reports its unworthy members ^ Do you not 
which were circulated. Tho heathen in fact thus exercise discipline, and 
accused Christians of all manner of separate from your society unworthy 
crime and abominatioivs. These re- persons — and ought it not to be done 
ports were greatly injurious to the in this instance, and in reference to the 
church. But it was evident that cur- offender in your church? 
reiicy and plausibility would be given 13. But them, Ac. They who are 
to them if it was known that Chris- unconnected withthechurch are under 
tians were on ternns of intimacy and the direct and peculiar governiiieiit of 
good fellowship with heathens and God.' They are indeed sinners, and 
intemperate persons. Hence it became they deserve punishment for their 
necessary to withdraw wholly from crimes. But it is not ours to p,TO- 
them ; to withhold even the ordinary nounce sentence upon them, or to 
courtesies of life; and to draw a line inflict punishment. God will do that, 
of total and entire separation. Whether Our province is in regard to the church, 
this rule in its utmost strictness is Wo arc to judge those; and these 
demanded now, since the nature of alone. All others wo are to leave 
Christianity is known,'and sin^se reli- entirely in tho hands of God. ^ There- 
gion cannot be in iro danger from fore. Gr. And (*«)). “Since it is 
such reports, may be made a question, yours to judge the members of your 
I am inclined to the opinion that the own society, do you exercise disciidine 
ordinary civilities of life may be shown on tho offender and put him away,” 
to ' such persons ; though certainly ^ Put away from among yourselves. 
nothing that would seem to recognise Excommunicate him ; expel him from 
them as Christians. But as neigh- your society. This is the utmost 
hours and relatives ; as those who may power which the church has ; and this 
be in distress and want, we are assur- the chiu'ch is bound to exercise on all 
edly not forbidden to show towardsf thosewho have openly offended against 
them the offices of kindness and com- the laws of Jesus Christ. 
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*l3 Bu t them that are without God among yourselves that wicked per- 
judgeth. Therefore put away « from son. 
a Mat.l8.17. 


* IIEMARES. 

Ist. A public rumour with regard 
to the existence of an offence in the 
church should lead to discipline. This 
is due to the church itself that it may 
be pure and uninjured ; to the cause* 
that religion may not suffer by the 
offence; and to the individual* that ho 
may have justice done him, and his 
character vindicated if he is unjustly 
accused ; or that if guilty he may be 
reclaimed and reformed. — Offences 
should not be allowed to grow until 
they become scandalous; but when 
they dOt every consideration demands 
that the matter should be investigated ; 
ver. 1. 

2d. Men are often filled with pride 
when they have least occasion for it ; 
ver. 2. This is the case with indivi- 
duals — who are often elated when their 
hearts are full of sin — when they are 
indulging in iniquity; and it is true of 
churches also, that thovare most pt oud 
when the reins of disci^ine are relaxed, 
and their members are cold in the 
service of God, or when they are even 
living so as to bring scandal and dis- 
grace on the gospel. 

.3d. We see in what w.ay the Chris- 
tian clu^roh should proceed in adminis- 
tering discipline ; ver. 2, It should not 
bo with harshness, bitterness, revenge, 
or (persecution. It should be with 
mourning ihai there is necessity for it ; 
with tenderness toward tho offender ; 
with deep grief that the cause of reli- 
gion has been injured; and with such 
grief at tho existence of the offence as 
to lead them to prompt and decided 
measures to remove it. 

4th. The exercise of discipline be- 
longs to the church itself ; ver, 4. The 
church at Corinth was to bo assembled 
with reference to this offence, and was 
to remove tho offender. Even Paul, 
an apostle, and the spiritual father of 
the church, did not claim the huthor- 
ity to remove an offender except 
through .the church. The church was 
to take up the case ; to act on it ; to 
pass the sentence ; to excommunicate 


I the man. There could scarcely be a 
stronger proof that the power of dis- 
cipline is in the church, and not to 
be exercised by any independent indi- 
vidual, or body of men, foreign to the 
church, or claiming an independent 
right of discipline . If Fa id would not 
presume to exercise such discipline 
independently of the church, assuredly 
no minister, and no body of ministers 
have any such right now. Either by i 
themselves in a collective congrega- 
tional capacity, or througli their repre- 
sentatives in a body of elders, or in a 
committee appointed by them ; every 
church is itself to originate and exe- 
cute all the acts of Christian discipline 
over its members. [Sec tho Supple- 
mentary note on ver. 4] 

5th. We SCO the object of Christiian 
discipline ; ver. 5. It is not revenge, 
hatred, malice, or the mere exorcise of 
power that is to lead to it ; it is the 
good of the individual that is to be 
pursued and sought. While tho church 
endeavours to remain pure, its aim and 
object should be mainly to correct and 
reform tho offender, that his spirit may 
be saved. When discipline is under- 
taken from any other motive tlian this ; 
when it is pursued from private pique, i 
or rivalship,or ambition, or the love of 
power ; when it seeks to overthrow the 
influence or standing of another, it is | 
wrong. The salvation of the offender ' 
and the glory of God should prbmpt to 
.all the measures which should be taken 
in the case. 

Cth. We see tho danger of indulging 
in any sin — both in reference to our- 
selves as individuals, or to the church ; 
vor. 0. The smallest siu indulged in 
will spread pollution through the whole 
body, as a little leaven will effect the 
largest mass. 

7th. Christians should bo pure ; ver. 
7, 8. Their Saviour — ^their paschal 
lamb, was pure ; and he died that they j 
might be pure. He gave himself that 
his people might he holy ; and by all 
the purity of his character ; by all the 
labours and self-denials of his life ; 
by all his sufferings and groans in 
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our bebalf, are vro called on to‘ be 
I boly. 

8th. We arc hero presented with 
directions in regard to our intercourse 
with those who are not members of 
the church ; ver. 1 0. There is nothing 
that is ipore difficult to he understood 
than the duty of Christians respecting 
such intercourse. Christians often feel 
I that they are in danger from it, and 
are disposed to withdraw almost en- 
tirely from the world. And they ask 
with deep solicitude often, what course 
they are to pursue ? Where shall the 
line be drawn? How far shall they 
go ? And where shall they deem the 
intercourse with the world unlawful 
or dangerous ? — A few remarks here 
as rules may aid us in answering these 
questions. 

(1.) Christians are not wholly to 
withdraw from intercourse with the 
peoplo of this world. This was the 
error of the monastic system, and this 
error has been the occasion of innu- 
merable corruptions and abominations 
in the papal church. — They are not to 
do this because, 

(a) It is impossible. They must 
needs then, says Paul, go out of the 
world. 

(b) Because religion is not to be 

regarded as dissocial, and gloomy, and 
unkind. • 

(c) Because they have many inter- 
jests in common with those who are 
unconnected with tho church, and they 
are not to abandon them. The inter- 
ests of justice, and liberty, and sci- 
ence, and morals, and public improve- 
ments, and education, are all interests 
in which they share in common with 
others. 

(d) Many of their best friends — a 
father, a mother, a sou, a daught«tr) may 
be out of the church, and religion^does 
not sever those ties, but binds them 
more tenderly and closely. 

(e) Christians are inevitably con- 
nected in commercial dealiugia with 
those who are not members of the 
church; and to eeaso to have any con- 
nection with them would be to destroy 
their own business, and to throw them- 
selves out of employment, and to break 
up society. 

(/) It would prevent the possibility 
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of doing much good either to "... 
bodies or the souls of men. The poor, 
the needy, and the afflicted are, many 
of them, out of the church, and they, 
have a claim on the friends of Christ, 
and on their active benehcence. 

(y) It would break up and destroy 
the church altogether. Its numbers 
are to be increased and replenished 
from age to age by the efforts of Chris- 
tians; and this demands that Chris- 
tians should have son} 0 intercourse with 
the men of tlie world whom they hope 
to benefit. 

(A) An effort to withdraw w'holly 
from the world injures religion. It 
conveys the impression that religion 
is morose, se\cro, misanthropic; and 
all such impressions do immense injury 
to the cause of God and truth. 

(II.) The principles on which Chris- 
tians should regulate tlieir intercourse 
with the world, are these : 

(a) They are not to bo conformed 
to the world ; they are not to do any 
thing that shall countenance the views, 
feelings, principles of the world as 
such, or as distinguished from religion. 
They are notlo do any thing that 
would show tliOT they approve of the 
peculiar fashions, amusements, opin- 
ions of the people of the world ; or 
to leave the impression that they 
belong to tho world. 

(A) They are to do justice and right- 
eousness to every man, whateiei* may 
be his rank, character, or views. They 
are not to do any thing that will be 
calculated to give an unfavourable qaew 
of tbc religion which they profess to 
the men of the world. 

(c) They are to discharge with fide- 
lity all the duties of a father, husband, 
son, brother, friend, benefactor, or 
recipient of favours, towards those who 
arc out of the church; or with whom 
they may he connected. 

{d) Tliey are to do good to all men 
— ^to the poor, the afflicted, tho needy, 
the widow, the fatherless. 

(c) They are to endeavour so to 
live and act — so to converse, and so to 
form their plans as to promote the sal- 
vation of all others. They are to seek 
their spiritual welfare ; and to endea- 
vour by example, and by conversation; 
by exhortation and by all the means in 
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D are any of you, having a 
matter against another, go to 

theif power to bring them to the know' 
ledge of Christ. For this purpose they 
are kept on the earth instead of being 
removed to heaven ; and to this object 
they should devote their lives. 

9th. We see from this chapter who 
are not to be regarded as Christians, 
whatever may be their professions ; ver. 
11. A man who is, (1.) a fornicator: 
or, (2.) COVETOUS ; or, (3.) an idohitor; 
or, (4.) a railcr ; or, (5.) a drunkard; 
or, (6.) an extortioner, is not to be 
owned as a Christian brother. Paul 
has placed the covetous man, and the 
I railer, and extortioners, in most unde- 
sirable company. They are ranked 
with fornicators and drimkards. And 
yet how many such persons there are 
in the Christian church — and many, 
too, who would regard it as a special 
insult to be ranked with a drunkard or 
an adulterer. But in the eye of God j 
both are alike unfit for his kingdom, 
and arc to be regarded as having no 
claims to the character of Christians. 

10th. God will judge the world, ver. 
12, 13. The world that is without the 
church — the mass of men that make 
no profession of piety, must give an 
account to God. They are travelling 
to his bar ; and judgment in regard to 
them m taken into God's own hands, 
and he will pronounce their doom. 
It is a solemn thing to be judged by a 
hob/’ God ; and they who have no evi- 
dence that they are Christians, should 
iromblo at the prospect of being soon 
arraigned at his bar. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The main design of this chapter is 
to reprove the Corinthians for the 
Draotioe of going to law before heathen 
courts, or magistrates, instead of set- 
tling their difieronoos among them- 
selves. It seems that alter their con- 
version they were still in the habit of 
carrying their causes before heathen 
tribunals, and this the apostle regarded 
as contrary to the genius and spirit of 
the Christian religion, and as tending 
to expose religion to contempt in the 
eyes of the men of the world. He, 
therefore^ (ver. 1 — 7,) reproves this 


m 

[ law before the nnjust, and ' not 
before the saints ? 

2 Do ye not know that the saints 

practice, and shows them that their 
diffbrcnces should be settled among 
themselves. It seems also j;hat the 
spirit of litigation and of covetousness 
had led them in some instances toj 
practice fraud and oppression of each 
other, and ho, therefore, takes occa- 
sion (ver. 8 — 11 ) to show that this ivas 
wholly inconsistent witli the hope of 
heaven and the nature of Christianity. 

It would seem, also, that some at 
Corinth had not only indulged in these 
and kindred* vices, but had actually 
defended them. This was done by 
plausible, but sophistical arguments, 
drawn from the strong passions of 
men ; from the fact that the body was 
made for eating and dnnking, &c. To 
these arguments the apostle replies in 
the close of the chapter, (ver. 12 — 20.) 
and . especially considers the sin of 
fornication, to wliich they were parti- 
cularly exposed in Corinth, and shows 
the heinousness of it, and its entire 
repugnance to the pure gospel of 
Christ. 

1. 1)are anif of you. The reasons 
why the apostle introduced this sub- 
ject here may have been, (1.) That he 
had mentioned the subject of judging 
(chap. v. 13), and that naturally sug- 
gested the topic which is hero intro- 
duced ; and, (2. ) This might have been 
a prevailing evil in the church of 
Corinth, and demanded correction. 
The word dare here implies that it 
was inconsistent with religion, and 
improper. “ Can you do it; is it 
proper or right ; or do you presume so 
far to violate all the principles of 
Christianity as to do it.” ^ Having 
a mtitter. A subject of litigation ; 
or a suit. There may be diftercnces 
between men in regard to property 
and right, in which there shall be no 
blame on either side. They may both 
be desirous of having it equitably and 
amicably adjusted. It is not a differ- 
ence between men that is in itself 
wrong, but it is the spirit with which 
the difference is adhered to, and the 
unwillingness to have justice done 
that is so often wrong. ^ Against 
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^ shall judg-e the world ? and if the ye unworthy to judge the smaht:: 
world shall be judged by you, are matters ? 

a Dan.7.22; Mat.19.28: Jude 14,15; Rev.20.4. 

another. Another member of the donbt it. It was to be admitted on all 
church: A Christian brother. The hands. ^ Shall judge the world, A 
apostlchere directs his reproof against great variety of interpretations has 
the plaintiff, as having the choice of been given to this passage. Grotius 
the tribunal before which he would supposes it means that they shall be 
bring the cause. % Before the unjust, first judged by Christ, and then act 
The heathen tribunals ; for the word as assessors to him in the judgment, 
unjust here evidently stands opposed or join with him in condemning the 
to the saints. The apostle does not wicked; and he appeals to Mat. xix. 
mean that they were always unjust in 28 ; Luke xxii. 30, where Christ says 
their decisions, or that equity could in that they which liave followed him 
no case be hoped from them, but that should “ sit on thrones judging the 
theywereclassedin that division of the twelve tribes of Israel.” See Note 
world which was different from the on Mat. xix. 28. Whitby supposes 
saints, and is synonymous with unbe- that it means that Christians are to 
as opposed to believers. ^,And judge or condemn the world by theil* 
not before the saints. Before Chris- example, or that there shall be Chris- 
tians. Can you not settle your dif- tian magistrates, according to the 
feronces among yourselves as Chris- prophecy of Isaiah (xlix. 23), and 
tians, by leaving the cause to your J)aniel (vii. 1.S).~Roscnmuller sup- 
brethren, as arbitrators, instead of poses it moans that Christians are to 
going before heathen magistrates? judge the errors and sins of men per- 
Tho Jews would not allow any of taining to religion, as in chap. ii. 13, 
their causes to be brought before the 16 ; and that they ought to be able, 
Gentile courts. Their rule w^as this, therefore, to judge the smaller mat- 
** lie that tries a cause before the tors pertaining to this life. Bloom- 
judges of the Gentiles, and before field, and the Creek fathers, and com- 
their tribunals, although their judg- incntators, suppose that this means, 
ments arc as the judgments of the that the saints will furnish matter to 
Israelites, so this is an ungodly man,” condemn the world; that is, by their 
&c. Maimon, Hilch, Sanhedrim, chap, lives and example they shall be the 
xxvi. § 7. They even looked on such occasion of the greater condoK^nation 
an action as as bad as profaning the of the world. But to this there are 
name of God. obvious objections. (1.) It is an 

2. Do yc not know, &c. The object unusual meaning of the word ju^gc, 
of this verse is evidently to show that (2.) It does not meet the case before 
Christians were qualified to determine us. The apostle is evidently .saying 
controvcrsieswhich might arise among that Christians will occupy so high 
themselves. This the apostle shows and important a station in the work 
by reminding them that they slmll be of judging the world that they ought 
engaged in determining matters of to be regarded as qualified to exercise 
much more moment than those which judgment on the things pertaining to 
could arise among the members of a this life ; but the fact that their holy 
church on earth ; and that if qualified lives shall bo the occasion of the 
for that, they must bo regarded as deeper condemnation of the world, 
qualified to express a judgment on the does not seem to furnish any plain 
questions which might arise among reason for this. — To the opinion, also, 
their brethren in the churches. % The of Whitby, Lightfoot, Vitringa, &c. 
saints. Christians, for the word is that it refers to the fact that Chris- 
evidently used in the same sense as in tians would be magistrates, and gover- 
ver. 1. The apostle says that they nors, d;c. according to the predictions 
knew this, or that this was so well esta- of Isaiah and Daniel, there are obvi- 
blished a doctrine that none could ous objections. (1.) The judgment to 
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3 Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels? how much more 

which Paul in this verse refers is dif- 
ferent from that pertaining to things 
of this life (vcr. 3), but the judgment 
which Christian magistrates would 
exercise, as such, would relate to them. 
(2.) It is not easy to see in this inter- 
pretation how, or in what sense, the 
saints shall judge the angels, ver. 3. 
The common interpretation, that of 
Grotius, Beza, Calvin, Doddridge, 
&c. is that it refers to the future 
judgment, and that Christians will in 
that day be employed in some manner 
in judging the world. That this is 
the true intcr])rotation, is apparent 
for the following reasons. (1.) It is 
the ohviom interpretation — that which 
will strike the great mass of men, and 
is likely, therefore, to be the true one. 
(2.) It accords with the account in 
Mat. xi.x. 2S, and Luke xxii. 30. (3.) 
It is the only one which gives a fair 
interpretation to tho declaration that 
the saints should judge angels in vcr. 
3. If asked in what way this is to 
bo done, it may bo answered, that it 
may be meant simjdy that Christians 
,>hall be exalted to the right hand of 
the Judge, and shall encompass his 
throne ; that they shall assent to, and 
approve of his judgment, that they 
shall be elevated to a post of honour 
and favour, as if they were associated 
with hlfci in the judgment. They shall 
then be regarded as his friends, and 
excess their approbation, and that 
wim a deep sense of its justice, of the 
condemnation of tho wicked. Perhaps j 
the idea is, not that they shall pro- \ 
nounce sentence, which will be done 
by the Lord Jesus, but that they shall 
then be qualified to sec the justice of 
tho condemnation which shall be 
passed on the wicked ; they shall have 
a clear and distinct view of the case ; 
they shall even see the propriety of 
their everlasting punishment, and 
shall not only approve it, but be qua- 
lified to enter into the subject, and to 
pronounce upon it intelligently. ^And 
the argument of the apostle is, that if 
they would be qualified to pronounce 
on the eternal doom of men and 
angels ; if they had such views of jus- 


things that pertain to this 
life? 

tice and right, and -such integrity as 
to form an opinion and express it in 
regard to the everlasting destiny of an 
immense host of immortal ^beings, 
assuredly they ought to be qualified 
to express their sense of the smaller 
transactions in this life, and pronounce 
an opinion between man and man. 
^ Are ye unworthy. Are you disquali- 
fied. % The smallest matters. Mat- 
ters of least consequence — matters of 
little moment, scarcely worth naming 
compared with the great and import- 
ant realities of eternity. The small- 
est matters’* here mean, tho causes, 
suits, and litigations relating to pro- 
perty, «fec. 

3. Shall judge angels. All the 
angels that shall be judged, good or 
bad. Probably the reference is to 
fallen angels, as there is no account 
that holy angels will then undergo a 
trial. The sense is, ** Christians will 
be qualified to see the justice of even 
the sentence which is pronounced on 
fallen angels. They will be able so to 
embrace and comprehend the nature 
of law, and the interests of justice, as 
to see tho pro]>riety of their condem- 
nation. And if they can so far enter 
into these important and eternal rela- 
tions, assuredly they ought to be 
regarded as qualified to discern the 
nature of justice among men, and to 
settle the unimportant differences 
which may arise in the church.” Or, 
perhaps, this may mean that the saints 
shall in the future world be raised to 
a rank in some respects more eleva- 
ted than even the angels in heaven. 
(Prof. Stuart.) In what respects 
they will bS thus elevated, if this is 
the true interpretation, can be only a 
matter of conjecture. It may be sup- 
posed that it will be because they 
have been favoured by being interes- 
ted in the plan of salvation — a plan 
that has done so much to honour God ; 
and that to have been thus saved by 
the immediate and painful interven- 
tion of the Son of God, will be a 
higher honour than all the privileges 
which beings can enjoy who are inno- 
cent themselves. 
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4 If then ye have judgments of 
things pertaining to this life, set 
them to judge who ore least es- 
teemed in the church. 


4. Ye Itave judgments. Causes ; 
controv^crsics ; suits. % Things 'per- 
tcdning to this life. Property, <Ssc. 
% Set them to judge, Ac. The verb 
translated set may be either 

in the imperative mood, as in our 
translation, and then it will imply a 
command ; or it may be regarded as in 
the indicative, and to be rendered 
interrogatively, “ Do ye set or appoint 
them to judge who are of little repute 
for their wisdom and equity?” i. c. 
heathen magistrates. The latter is 
probably the correct rendering, as 
according to the former no good rea- 
son can be given why Paul should 
command them to select as judges 
those who had little repute for wisdom 
in the church. Had he designed tliis 
as a command, he would doubtless 
have directed them to choose their 
most aged, wise and experienced men, 
instead of those “ least estocined.” It 
is manifest, tlierefore, thiit this is to 
be read as a question ; ** Since you 
are abundantlyiqualified yourselves to 
settle your own differences, do you 
employ the heathen magistrates, in 
whom the church can have little con- 
fidence for their integrity and j ustice?” 
It is designed, therefore, as a severe 
reproof for wliat they had been accus- 
tomed to do; and an implied injunc- 
tion that they should do it no more. 
^ Who are least esteemed 
vov;). Who are contemned, or regarded 
as of no value or worth ; in whoso i 
judgment and intcgi'ity you can have 
little or no confidence. A^cordiii^' to 
the interpretation given above of the 
previous part of the verso this refers 
to the heathen magistrates — to men 
in whose virtue, piety and qualifica- 
tions for just judgment Christians 
couldhave little confidence; and whose 
judgment must be regarded as in fact 
of very little value, and as very little 
likely to be correct. That the heathen 
magistrates were in general very cor- 
I rapt there can bo no doubt Many of 
them were men of abandoned oharac- 


5 I speak io your sliame. Is it 
so, that there is not a wise man, 
among you? no, not one tliat shall be 
able to judge between his brethren^ 


ter, of dissipated lives, men who were 
easily bribed, and men, therefore, in 
whose judgment Christians could 
repose little confidence. Paul reproves 
the Corinthians for going before them 
with* their disputes when they could 
better settle them themselves. Others, 
however, who regard this whole pas- 
sage as an instruelionio Christians to 
appoint those to determine their con- 
troversies who were least esteemed, 
suppose that this refers to the lowest 
orders of judges among the Hebrews ; 
to those who were least esteemed, or 
who were almost despised ; and that 
Paul directs them to select even them 
,in preference to the heathen magis- 
trates. See Light foot. But the 
objection to this is obvious and insu- 
perable. Paul would not have recom- 
mended this class of men to decide 
their causes, but would have recom- 
mended the selection of the most wise 
and virtuous among them. This is 
proved by ver. .5, where, in directing 1 
them to settle their matters among 
themselves, ho asks whether there is 
not a **wise man” among them, clearly 
proving that he wished their difficul- 
ties adjusted, not by the most obscure 
and the least respected inembers of* 
tho church, but by the most wise and 
intelligent members. ^ In the ehvgrch. 
By the church. That is, the heathen 
magistrates evince such a character 
as not to be worthy of the confidence 
of the church in settling matters of 
controversy. 

5. 1 s'pealc to your shame. 1 declare 
that which is a reproach to you, that 
your matters of dispute are carried 
before heathen tribunals. ^ Is it so, 
Ac. Can it be that in the Christian 
church — the church collected in re- 
fined and enlightened Corinth — ^therc 
is not a single member so wise, intel- 
ligeift and prudent that his brethren 
may have confidence in him, and refer 
their causes to him 4 Gan this be the 
case in a church that boasts so much 
of its wisdom, and that prides itself so 
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6 But brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that before the unbe- 
liever. 

'much in the number and qualifications 
of its intelligent members ? 

6. But brother, &o. One Christian 
goes to law with another. This is 
designed as a reproof. This was 
wrong, ( 1.) Because they ought rather 
to take wrong and suffer themselves 
to be injured (ver. Y); (2.) Because 
they might have chosen some persons 
to settle the matter by arbitration 
without a formal trial ; and, (3.) Be- 
cause the civil constitution wornld have 
allowed them to have settled all their 
differences without a law-suit. J ose- 
phus says tliat the Romans (who were 
now masters of Corinth) permitted 
the Jews in foreign countries to dechle 
private affairs, where nothing capital 
was in question, among themselves. 
And Dr. Lardncr observes, that the 
Christians might have availed them- 
selves of this permission to have set- 
tled tfteir disputes in the same man- 
ner. Credibility, vol. i. p. 165. 

7. There is utterly a fault. Tlit.’e 
is altogether a fault ; or you are en- 
tirely wrong in this thing, That 
ye go to law, dsc. That is, in the 
sense under discussion, or before hea- 
then magistrates. This was the point 
under discussion, and the interjireta- 
tion should be limited to this. What- 
ever may bo the propriety or impro- 
priety of going to law before Christian 
magistrates, yet the point which the 
ap^tlc refers to was that of going to 
law before heathens. The passage, 
therefore, should not be interpreted 
as referring to all litigation, but only 
of that which was the subject of dis- 
cussion. The apostle says that that 
wks wholly wrong; that they ought by 
no means to go with their causes 
against their fellow Christians before 
heathen magistrates ; that whoever ' 
had the right side of the question, and I 
whoever might bo tho decision, the ■ 
thing itself was unchristian and wrong; 
and that rather than dishonour reli- 
gion by a trial or suit of this kind they 
ought to bo willing to take wrong, and 
to suffer any personal and private in- 
justice . The argument is, that great- 


7 Now therefore there is utterly 
a fault among you, because ye go 
to law one with another. Why do 

or evil would be done to the cause of 
Christ by the fact of Christians ap- 
pearing before a heathen tribunal with 
their disputes than could result to 
cither party from the injury done by 
I tho other. — And this is probably 
> always the case ; so that although 
I the apostle refers here to heathen tri- 
bunals the same reasoning, on the 
principle, would apply to Christians 
carrying their causes into the courts 
at all. ^ Why do ye not ratiter take 
wrong ? Why do ye not suffer your- 
self to be injured rather than to dis- 
honour the cause of religion by your 
litigations ? They should do this, ( 1 . ) 
Because religion requires its friends to 
be willing to suffer wrong patiently ; 
Prov. XX. 22 ; Mat. v. 30, 40 ; Rom. 
xii. 17, 19; 1 Thoas. v. 15. (2.) Be- 
cause groat injury results to cause 
of religion from such trials. The 
private wrong which an individual 
would suffer, in perhaps all cases, 
would be a less evil on the whole than 
the public injury which is done to the 
cause of piety by the litigations and 
strifes of Christian brethren before a 
civil conrt. (3.) The differences 
aiaong Christians could be adjusted 
among themselves, by a relercncc to 
their brethren. In ninety-nine cases 
of a hundred, tho decision would be 
more likely to be just and satisfactory 
to all parties from an amicable refer- 
ence, than from the decisions 'of a 
civil court. In the very few cases 
whore it would be otherwise, it would 
be better for tlie individual to suffer, 
than for the cause of religion to suffer. 
Christians ought to love the cause of 
their Master more than their own in- 
dividual interest. They ought to be 
more afraid that the cause of Jesus 
Christ would he injured than that 
they should be a few pounds poorer 
from the conduct of others, or than 
that they should individually suffer in 
their character from the injustice of 
others. If To be defrauded? Receive 
injury; or suffer a loss of property. | 
Ovotius thinks that tho word take 
wrong" refers to personal insqlt; and 
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ye not rather take « wrong? why 8 Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, 
do ye not rather suffer yourselves to and thatyowr brethren, 
be defrauded ? ^ 9 ICnowye not that the unrighte- 

a Prov.20.22; MRt.5.3!),40; Roin.12.17,19, 1 lTlieBS.iv.6. 

The«,5.15. 

the worh “ defrauded ’ ’ refers to injury tribunal. Evidently, there is no other 
in property. Together, they are pro- way, in such cases, of settling a cause ; 
hably designed to refer to all kinds of and tliis mode may bo resorted to not 
injury and injustice. And the apostle with a spirit of revenge, but with a 
means to say, that they had better spirit of love and kindness. Courts 
submit to any kind of injustice than are instituted for the settlement of the 
carry the cause against a Christian rights of citizens, and men by becom- 
brother before a heathen tribunal, ing Christians do not alienate their 
The doctrine here taught is that rights as citizens. Even these cases, 
Christians ought by no means to go however, might commonly be adjusted 
to law with each other before a hca- by a reference to imptirtial men, better 
then tribunal ; that they ought to be than by the slow, and exj>ensivo, and 
willing to suffer any injury from a tedious, and often irritating pro 3 e 8 B 
Christian brother rather than do it. of carrying a cause through the courts. 
And by implication the same thing is (3.) Where a Christian is injured in 
taught in regard to the duty of all his person, character, or property, he 
Christians, that they ought to suffer has a right to seek redress. Courts 
any injury to their persons and pro- arc instituted for the protection and 
perty rather than dishonour religion defence of the innocent and the pcace- 
hy litigations before civil magistrates, able against the fraudulent, the wick- 
It may be asked then whether law cd, and the violent. And a Christian 
suits are never proper ; or whether owes it to his country, to his family, 
courts of justice arc never to be re- and to himself, that the man who has 
sorted to by Christians to .secure their injured him should receive the proper 
rights? To this question wc may re- punishment. The peace and welfare 
ply, that the discussion of Paul relates of the community demand it. If a 
only to Christians, w'hen both parties man murders my wife or child, I owe 
are Christians, and that it is designed it to the laws and to my country, to 
to prohibit such an appeal to courts justice and to God, to endeavour to 
by them. If ever lawful for Christians have the law enforced. So if S man 
to depart from this rule, or for Chris- robs my j)roperty, or injures my char- 
tians to appear before a civil tribunal, actor, I may owe it to others as wpll 
it is conceived that it can he only in as to myself that the law in suen a 
circumstances like the following. (1 .) case should he executed, and the rights 
Where two or more Christians may of others also be secured. But in all 
have a difference, and where they these cases, a Christian should engage 
know not what is right, and what the in such prosecutions not with a desire 
law is in a case, in such instances of revenge, not with the lovo of liti- 
there may be a reference to a civil gation, hut with the love of justice, 
court to determine it — to have what and of God, and with a mild, tender, 
is called an amicable suit, to ascer- candid and forgiving .temper, with a 
tain from the proper authority what real desire that the opponent may be 
the law is, and what is justice iir the benefited, and that all his rights also 
case. (2.) When there arc causes of should be secured; comp. Notes on 
difieronce between Christians and the Rom. xiii. 

men of the world. As the men of the 8. Nay, ye do wrong, &c. Instead 
world do not acknowledge the pro- of enduring wrong patiently and oheer- 
priety of submitting the matter to the fully, they were themselves guilty of 
church, it may be proper for a Chris- injustice and fraud. ^ And that your 
tian to carry the matter before a civil brethren. Your felloe Christians. 
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ons shall not inherit the kingdom adulterers, nor efieininate, nor 
of God? Be not deceived ; neither ahusem of themselves with man- 
« fornicators, nor idolaters, nor kind. 


■ a Epb.5.4,r); Heb.12.14; I3.4-, 

As if they had injured those of their 
own family — those to whom they 
ought to bo attached by most tender 
ties. The offence in such cases is 
aggravated, not because it is in itself 
any Averse to injure a Christian than 
another man, but because it shows a 
deeper depravity, when a man over- 
comes all the ties of kindness and love, 
and injures those who are near to him, 
than it does Avherc no such ties exist. 
It is for this reason that parricide, 
infanticide, A'c. are regarded eA'cry- 
whore as crimes of peeuliar atrocity, 
because a child or a parent must have 
sundered all the tendorest pords of 
\irt*io before it could he done. 

9. K)ww ye notf Ac. The apostle 
introduces the declaration in this 
verso to show the evi! of their course, 
and especially of thv'' injustice Avhicli 
they did one to another, and their 
attempt to enforce and maintain the 
evil by an appeal to the heathen tri- 
bunals, lie assures them, therefore, 
thaf the unjust could not bo saved. 

The vvn'yhtroiiif. The unjust 
(ethixoi ) — such as he had just mention- 
ed — they who did hijusticc to others, 
and attempted to do it under tlio 
fcam'ticffi of the courts. Shall not 
inherit. — Shall not possess; shall not 
enter into. The kingdom of heaven 
is often represented as an inheritance; 
Mat. xix. 29; xxv. .‘14; Mark x. I*?; 
Luke X. 25; xviii. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 
Eph. i. 11, 14; V. 5. % The kingdom 
of Ood. Cannot he saved ; cannot 
enter intohcaA^en; sec Note, Mat.iii. 2. 
This may refer either to the kingdom 
of God in heaven ; or to the church 
on earth — most probably the former. 
But the sense is the same essentially, 
whichever is meant. The man who 
is not fit to enter into the one is not 
fit to enter into the other. The man 
who is fit to enter the kingdom of God 
on earth, shall also enter into that in 
heaven. JSe not deceived, A most 
important direction to be given to all. 
It ifflpUes, *(1.) That they were in 


Ilcv.22. 15. 

danger of being deceived. (<j) Their 
own hearts might have deceived them, 
(ft) They might he deceived by their 
false opinions on these snhjocts. {c) 
They might ho in danger of being de- 
ceived by their leaders, who perhaps 
held the opinion that some of the per- 
sons who pr.-ictised those things could 
ho saA’od. (2.) It implies, that there 
was no necessity of their being deceiv- 
ed. They might knew the truth. 
They might e.asily umh'rstand these 
m.attcrs. It niighi ho plain to them 
that those who indulged in these things 
could not he saved, (r*.) It implies 
it AAMs of high importance that 
they should 7\ot be decch'od. For, 
(o') The soul is of infinite value, (ft) 
To lose heaven — to he disappointed 
in regard to that, will ho a tremend- 
ous loss, (c) To inherit hell .and its 
woes will ho a tremendous curse. 0 
how anxious should .all he that they he 
not deceived, and that Avhile ihoy/zepc 
for life they do not sii»k down to ever- 
lasting death! % Neither fornicaf> rs; 
sec Gal. v. 19 — 21 ; Eph. v. 4, 5 ; lloh. 
xii, 14; xiii. 4. Note, Uoni. i. 29. 
^ Nor ejfeminate This 

word occurs in Mat. \i. 8, and Luke 
vii. 25, when; it is applied to <*lothing, 
and translated “ soft raiment th,at 
is, the liglit, thill garments Avorir by 
the rich and great. It occurs no Avhere 
else in the Ncav Testament except 
here. Applied to morals, as it is hero, 
it denotes those who give themselves 
up to a soft, luxurious, and indolent 
Avay of living ; who m.ake self-indulg- 
ence fthe grand object of life; aaIio 
can endure no hardship, and practise 
no self-denial in the cause of duty and 
of God. The w'ord is applied in the 
classic writers to the Cinajdi, the 
Patliics, or Catamites; those wdioaro 
given up to Avantonness and sensual 
pleasures, or who arc kept to he pro- 
stituted to others. Biog. Lacr. vii. 
5, 4, Xenoph. Mem. iii. 7. 1. Ovid 
Fast. iv. 342. The connection hero 
seems to demand such an interprets- 
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10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the king- 
dom of God. 

11 And such were some of you ; 

a 5.8; Col.3.7i Tit.3.3-G. 

tion, as it occurs la the description of 
vices of the same class — sensual and 
corrupt indulgences. — It is well known 
that this vice was common among the 
Greeks — ^and particularly prevailed at 
Corinth, Abusers of themselves with 
manHnd Paoderastao 

or Sodomites. Those who indulged 
in a vice that was common among all 
the heathen ; see Notes, Rom. i. 27. 

10. Nor coveUnis ; see Note, chap, 
v. 10. It is remarkable that the 
apostle always ranks the covctotis y> ith. 
the most abandoned classes of men. 
^ Nor revilers. The same word which 
in chap. v. 11, is rendered railcr; sec 
Note on that place. If Nor extortion- 
ers; Note, chap, v. 11. II Shall in- 
herit. Shall enter ; shall he saved, 
vcr. 0. 

11. And Such drunkards, 

lascivious, and covetous persons. 
This shows, (1.) The exceeding grace 
of God that could recover even such 
persons from sins so debasing and 
degrading. (2.) It shows that we are 
not to despair of reclaiming the most 
abandoned and wretched men. (G.) 
It is well for Christians to look back 
on what they onco wore. It will pro- 
duce (a) humility, {h) gratitude, (c)a 
deep sense of the sovereign mercy of 
God, (d) an earnest desire that others 
may bo recovered and saved in like 
manner; comp. Eph. ii. 1, 2; v. 8; 
Col. iii. 7 ; Tit. hi. 3, 6. — The design 
of this is to remind them of whair they 
were, and to show them that ^they 
were now under obligation to lead 
better lives — ^by all the mercy which 
God had shown in recovering ^them 
from sins so degrading, and from a 
condition so dreadful. ^1 But ye are 
washed: Ileb. x. 22. Washing is an 
emblem of purifying. They had been 
made pure by the Spirit of God. They 
had been, indeed, baptized, and their 
baptism was anemblem of purifying, but 
the thing here particularly referjm to 


but ye iire washed, but ye arv* 
sanctified, « but ye are justified ^ in 
the name of the Lord tf esus, and by 
the Spirit of our God. 

12 All things are lawful unto me 

6Heb.10.22. flneb.2.11. 

d Rom.8.30. 

is not bajitism, but it is something that 
had boon done by the Spirit of God, 
and must refer to his agency on the 
heart in cleansing them from those 
pollutions. Paul here uses three words, 
washed t sanctified, justified, to denote 
the various agencies of the Holy Spirit 
hy which they had been recovered from 
sin. The first, that of washing, I 
understand of that work of the Spirit 
by which the process of purifying was 
commenced in the soul, and which w^as 
especially signified in baptism — the 
work of regcner.ition or conversion to 
God. By the agency of tlic Spirit the 
defilement of these pollutions liad been 
washed away or removed — as filth is 
removed by ablution. — The agency of 
the Holy Ghost in regeneration is 
cLscwhero represented by washing, Tit. 
jii. 5,** The washing of regeneration.” 
comp. Heb. x. 22. ^1 Ye arc sanctified. 
This denotes the progressive and ad- 
vancing process of purifying which 
succeeds rcgener.ation in the Chris- 
tian. Regeneration is the commence- 
ment of it — its , close is the perfect 
purity of the Christian in heaven ; see 
Note, John xvii. 17. It dbes not 
mean that they were perfect — for the 
reasoning of the apostle shows that 
this was far from being the case Sv'ith 
tho Corinthians ; hut that the work 
was advancing, and that they were in 
fact under a i)rocess of sanctification. 
^ But ye are justified. Your sins are 
pardoned, and you are accepted as 
righteous, and will be treated as such 
on account of the merits of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; see Note, Rom. i. 17 ; 
iii. 25, 26 ; iv. 3. Tho apostle does 
not say that this was last in tho order 
of time, but simply says that this was 
done to them. Men are justified when 
they believe, and when the work of 
sanctification commences in the soul. 
^ In the. name of the Lord Jesus, 
That is, by the Lord Jesus; by his 
authority, appointment, influence ; 
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but all things are not i expedient : 
aU things are lawful for me, but I 
1 or, projitable. 

^ote, Acts iii. G. All this had been 
accomplished tlircughihQ Lord Jesus; 
that is, in his name remission of sins 
had been proclaimed to them ( Luke 
xxiv. 47) ; iind by his merits all these 
favours had been conferred on them. 
^ And hy the Spirit of our Ood. The 
lloly Spirit. All this had been ac- 
complished hy his agency on the hcavt. 
— This verse brings in the whole sub- 
ject of redemption, and states in a 
most emphatic manner ‘ the various 
fctages hy which a sinner is saved, and 
by this single passage, a man may ob- 
tain all the essential knowledge of the 
plan of salvation. All is condensed 
hero in few words. (1.) lie is by na- 
ture a miserable and polluted sinner 
— without merit, and without hope. 
(2.) lie is renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
and washed by baptism. (3.) He is 
justified, i)ardoned, and accepted as 
righteous, through the merits of the 
Lord JoFUs alone. (4.) Ho is madv 
lioly — becomes sanctified — and more 
and more like God, and fit for heaven. 
(r>.) All this is done by the agency of 
ihe Holy Gliost. (G.) The obligation 
thence results that he should lead a 
holy life, and forsake sin in every form. 

12 . All things are lawful unto me. 
The aj^stlc here evidently makes a 
transition to another subject from that 
which he had been discussing — a con- 
sideration of the propriety of using 
certain things which had been esteem- 
ed lawful. Tlio expression, “ all things 
are lawful,” is to be understood as 
used by those v.ho palliated certain in- 
dulgences, or who vindicated the vices 
here referred to, and Paul designs to 
really to them. Ilis reply follows. 
He had boon reproving them for their 
vices, and had specified several. It is 
not to be supposed that they would 
indulge in them without some show of 
defence ; and the declaration here lias 
much tho appearance of a proverb, or 
a common saying— that all things 
were lawful ; that is, ** God has formed 
all things for our use, and there can 
bo no evil if we use them.” By<the 
phrase “all things” here, perhaps, 


will not be brought under the power 
® of any. 

a c1iap.9.27* 

may be meant many things ; op things 
in general ; or there is nothing in it- 
self unlawful. That there were many 
vicious persons who held this senti- 
ment there can be no doubt; and 
though it cannot be supposed that 
there were any in the Christian church 
w'ho w'ould openly advocate it, yet the 
design of Paul was to cut up the plea 
altogether te//cr ever it might he urged, 
and to show that it was false and un- 
founded. The particular things which 
Paul licrc refers to, are those vrhich 
have been called adiaphoristic, or in- 
ditlerent ; i. e., pertaining to certain 
meats and drinks, d:c. With this Paul 
connects also the subject of fomica- 
tion-s-thc subject particularly under 
discussion. This w'as defended as 
lawful,” by many Greeks, and was 
I^ractised at Corinth ; and was the 
vice to which the Corinthian Chris- 
tians were particularly exposed. Paul 
designed to meet all that could be 
said on this subject ; and to show them 
that these indulgences could not be 
proper for Christians, and could not 
in any w.iy bo defended. — We arc 
not to understand Paul as admitting 
that fornication is in any case lawful ; 
but he designs to show that the 
practice cannot possibly bo defended 
in any way, or by any of the argu- 
ments which had been or could, be 
used. For this purpose, he observes, 
(1.) That admitting that all things 
were lawful, there were many things 
which ought not to be indulged; (2.) 
Tliat admitting that they were lawful, 
yet a man ougnt not to be under the 
power of any improper indulgence, 
and Aioiild ab.andon any habit when it 
had the mastery. (3.) That fornica- 
tion was positively wTong, and against 
the very nature and essonco of Chris- 
tianity, ver. 13 — 20. ^ Are not ex- 
pedient. This is tho first answer to 
the objection. Even should we admit 
that the practices under discussion 
are lawful, yet there are many things 
which are not expedient ; that is, which 
do not profit, for so the word 
properly signifies ; they are injunoiiB 
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13 Meats ® for the belly, and the 
belly for meats : but God shall 
a Matt. 15.17,20; Rom.14.17. 

and hurtful. They might injure the 
body : produce scandal ; lead others to 
offend or to sin. Such was the case 
with regard to the use of certain meats, 
and even with regard to the use of 
wine. Paul’s rule on this subject is 
stated in 1 Cor. viii. 13. That if these 
things did injury to others, he would 
abandon tho'ni for ever ; even though 
they were in themselves lawful; see 
Note on chap. viii. and on Rom.xiv. 14 
— 23. There are many customs which, 
perhaps, cannot be strictly proved to 
be unlawful or sinful, which yet do 
injury in some way if indulged in; 
and which ar*ikheir indulgence can do 
no good, should be abandoned. Any 
thing that does evil — however ^mall 
— and no good, should be ab.mdoned 
at once. ^ All thinfjs are laivfid. 
Admitting this ; or even on the sup- 
position that all things are in them- 
selves right. ^ But I will not he 
brought under the power. I will not 
be subdued by it; I will not become 
the slave of it. ^ Of any.^ Of any cus- 
tom, or habit, no matter what it is. 
Tin’s was Paul’s rule ; the rule of an 
independent mind. The principle 
was, that even admitting that certain 
things were in themselves right, yet 
his grand purpose was not to he the 
slave of habit, not to be subdued by 
any practice that might corrupt his 
mind, fetter his energies, or destroy 
his freedom as a man and as a Chris- 
tian. We may observe, (1.) That 
this is a good rule to act on. It was 
Paul’s rule (1 Cor. ix. 27), and it 
will do as well for us as'forhim. (2.) 
It is the trcic rule of an independent 
and noble mind. It requires a*high 
order of virtue : and is the only way 
in which a man may be useful and 
active. (3.) It may be applied to 
many things now. Many a Christian 
and Christian minister is a slave; and 
is completely under ihepower of some 
habit that destroys his usefulness and 
happiness. He is the slave of indo- 
lence, or carelessness, or of some vile 
HABIT — as the use of tobacco, or of 
wine. lie has not independence 
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destroy both it and them. Now 
the body is not for ^ fornication, 
h 1 TheBS.4.3,7. 

enough to break the cords that bind 
him ; and the consequence is, that life 
is passed in indolence, or in self-in- 
dulgence, and time, and strength, and 
property are wasted, and religion 
blighted, and souls ruined. (4.) The 
man that has not courage and firm- 
ness enough to act on this rule should 
doubt his piety. If ho is a voluntary 
slave to some idle and mischievous 
habit, how can ho be a Christian! 
If he does not love bis Saviour and 
the souls of men enough to break off 
from such habits which he knows are 
doing injury, how is he fit to be a min- 
ister of the self-denying Rcdecmc”? 

13. Meats for the Idly, &c. This 
has every appearance of being an ad- 
age or proverb. Its meaning is plain. 
“ God has made us with appetite's for 
food; and ho has made food adapted 
to such appetites, and it is right, 
therefore, to indulge in luxurious liv- 
ing.” The word belly hero 
denotes the stomach ; and the argu- 
ment is, that as God had created ilie 
natural appetite for food, and had 
created food, it was right to indulge 
in eating and drinking to any extent 
which the appetite demanded. The 
word meats here (jSjwfcara) does not 
denote animal food particulyvly, or 
flesli, but any kind of food, l^his was 
the sense of the English word formerly. 
Matt. iii. 4; vi. 25; ix. 10; x. JO; 
xiv. 9, &c. ^ But God shall destroy. 
This is the reply of Paul to the argu- 
ment. This reply is, that as both are 
so soon to be destroyed, they were un- 
worthy of the care which was bestow'cd 
on them, and that attention should be 
directed to better things. It is un- 
worthy the immortal mind to spend 
its time and thought in making provi- 
sion for the body which is, soon to 
perish. And especially a man should 
bo willing to abandon indulgences in 
these things when they tended to in- 
jure the mind, and to destroy the soul. 
It is unworthy a mind that is to live 
for ever, thus to be anxious about that 
which is so soon to be destroyed in 
the grave. W e may observe here^ ( 1 .) 
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but for the Lord, « and the Lord * 
for the body. 

14 And God ^ hath both raised 

. a Rom. 12.1. h Eph,.5.23. 

This is the great rule of the mass of i 
the world. The pampering of the 
appetites is the great purpose for 
which they live, and the only purpose. 
(2.) It is folly. The body will soon 
be in the grave; the soul in eternity. 
How low and grovelling is the passion 
which leads the immortal mind always 
to anxiety about what the body shall 
cat and drink ! (3.) Men should act 

from higher motives. They sliould be 
thankful for appetites for food; and 
that God provides for the wants of 
the body; and should cat to obtain 
strength to servo him, and to dis- 
charge the duties of life. Man often 
degrades himself below — ^far below — 
tlie brutes in this thing. Tkep never 
]>amper their appetites, or create arti- 
ficial appetites, Alan, in death, sinks 
to the same level ; and all the record I 
of his life is, that “he lived to eat and j 
drink, and died as the brute dictii.** 
How low is human nature foUcr ! 
How sunken is the condition of man ! 
^ Now the body is not, <S:c. “ Hut 
{}i) the body is not designed for licen- 
tiousness, but to be devoted to the 
Lord.” The remainder of this chapter 
is occupied with an argument against 
indulgence in licentiousness — a crime 
to^^hicR the Corinthians were particu- 
larly cxjjoscd. Sec the Introduction 
to this epistle. It cannot be supposed 
tha^any members of the church would 
indulge in this vice, or would vindi- 
cate it; but it was certain, (1.) That 
it was the sin to which they w ere par- 
ticularly exposed ; (2.) That they 
wore in the midst of a people who did 
both practise .and vindicate it ; comp 
lUw. ii. 14, 15. Hence the apostle 
furnished them with a vytimenis against 
it, as well to guard them from tempta- 
tion, as to enable them to meet those 
who did defend it, .and also to settle 
the morality of the question on an im- 
movable foundation. The first argu- 
ment is here stated, that the body of 
man was desiped by its Maker to be 
devoted to him, and should be con- 
secrated to the purposes of a pure and 


up the Lord, and will also raise up 
us by his own power. 

15 Know ye not that your bodies 

e Roin.6.5,8. 

holy life. We are, therefore, bound 
to devote our animal as we^i as our 
rational powers to the service of the 
Lord alone. % And the Lord for the 
body. “ The Lord is in an important 
sense for the bod>, that is, he acts, 
and plans, and provides for it. He 
sustains .and keeps it ; and he is mak- 
ing provision for its immortal purity 
and happiness in heaven. It is not 
riglit, therefore, to take the body, 
which is nourished by the kind and 
constant agency of a holy God, and to 
devote it to purposes of pollution.” 
That there is a rcferenco in this 
phrase to the resurrection, is appar- 
ent from the following verse. And as 
God will exert his mighty power in 
raising up the body, and wall make it 
glorious, it ought not to be prostituted 
to purposes of licentiousness. 

li.A nd God hath bothraised up, Ac. 
This is tlic second argument against 
indulgences in this sin. It is this. 
“ We are united to Christ. God has 
raised him from the dead, and made 
Ills body glorified. Our bodies will be 
like his (comp. Phil. iii. 21 ) ; and since 
our body is to be raised up by the 
power of God ; since it is to be per- 
fectly pure .and holy, and since this is 
to be done by his agency, it is vrrong 
that it should be devoted to purposes 
of pollution and lust.” It is unworthy 
(1.) Of our connection wdtli that pure 
Saviour who has been raised from the 
dejid — the image of our resurrection 
from the death .and dcfilenienta of sin 
(comp. Notes, Rom. vi. 1 — 12); and 
(2.) Unwmrtliy of the hope that our 
bodies shall be raised up to perfect 
and immortal purity in the heavens. 
No argument could be stronger. A 
deep sense of our union with a pure 
and risen Saviour, and a lively hope 
of immortal purity, would do more 
than all other things to restrain from 
licentious indulgences. 

15, IG. Know ye not, &c. This is 
the third argument against licentious- 
ness. It is, thatwc as Christians are 
united to Christ (comp. Notes, John 
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ksB tlie members ® of Christ ? shall 
I then take the members of Christ, 
and make them the members of an 
harlot ? God forbid ! 

16 What 1 know ye not that he 
which is joined to an harlot is one 
* a BphJ>.30. 

XV. 1, <bc.) ; and that it is abominable 
to take the members of Christ and 
subject them to pollution and sin 
Christ was pure — wholly pure. We 
are professedly united to him. We 
are bound therefore to be pure, as he 
was. Shall that which is a part, as it 
wore, of the pure and holy Saviour, be 
prostituted to impure and unholy em- 
braces ? 11 God forbid ! Note, Rom. 
iii. 4. This expresses the deep abhor- 
rence of the apostle at the thought. 
It needed not argument to show it. 
The whole world revolted at the idea ; 
and language could scarcely express 
the abomination of tlio very thought. 
If Know ye not, <fec. This is designed 
to confirm and strengthen what he had 
just said. ^ UcivJdch is joined. Who 
is attached to ; or who is connected 
with. If Is one body. That is, is to 
be regarded as one ; is closely and in- 
timately united. Similar expression! 
occur in classic writers. See Grotiiis 
and Bloomfi<dd, If Kor two, saith he, 
etc. This Paul illustrates by a refer- 
ence to the formation of the marriage 
connection in Gen. ii. 14. He cannot 
bo understood as affirming that that 
passage had original reference to il- 
licit connections; but he uses it for 
purposes of illustration. God had 
declared that the man and his wife be- 
came one; in a similar sense in unlaw- 
ful connections the parties became one. 

17. But he that is joined the 
Lord. The true Christian, united by 
faith to the Lord Jesus; seo John xv. 
1, soq. If Is one spirit. That is, in 
a sense similar to that in which p man 
and his wife are ono body. It is not 
to be taken literally; but the sense is, 
that there is a close and intimate 
union ; they are united in feeling, 
spirit, intention, disposition. Tho 
argument is beautiful. It is, ** As 
the union of souls is more important 
than that of bodies : as that union is 


body? for two, ® saith lie, shall be 
one flesh. 

17 But he that is joined unto the 
Lord is one ^ spirit. 

18 Flee fornication. Every 
sin that a man doeth is without 

h Gen.2.24; Matt. 19.5. c John 17.21-23; 
Epli.4.4. d Pro.6.26— 32; 7.24—27. 

I more lasting, dear, and enduring than 
any union of body with body can be, 
and as our union with him is with a 
Sjurit pure and holy, it is improper 
that wo should sunder that tie, and 
break that sacred bond, by being join- 
ed to a harlot. The union with Christ 
is more jiitimatc, entire, and pure 
than that can be between a man and 
woman ; and that union should be re- 
garded as ssacred and inviolable.*' O, 
if all Christians felt and regarded 
this as they should, how would they 
shrink from the connections wliich 
they often form on earth ! Comp. Eph. 
iv. 4. 

18, Flee fornication. A solemn 
command of God— as explicit as any 
that thundered from mount Sinai. 
None can disregard it with impunity 
— none can violate it without being 
exposed to the awful vengeance of tlie 
Almighty. There is force and 
emphasis in tho word flee (^swyaTi). 
Man should escape from it ; he should 
not stay to reason about it ; to debate 
the matter; or even to contend wdth 
his propen.sitie8,and to try the strength 
of his virtue. There are some sins 
which a man can resist ; some a^out 
which he can reason without danger 
of pollution. But this is a sin where 
a man is safe only when ho flies ; free 
from pollution only when he refuses to 
entertain a thought of it ; secure when 
he seeks a victory by flight, and a con- 
quest by retreat. Let a man turn 
away from it without reflection on it, 
and he is safe. Let him think, and 
reason, and ho may be ruined. The 
very passage of an impure thought 
through the mind leaves pollution be- 
hind it." An argument on the sub- 
ject often leaves pollution ; a descrip- 
tion ruins ; and even the presentation 
of motives against it may often fix the 
mind with dangerous inclination on 
the crime. There is no way of avoid 
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* ; but he that committetli * ye have of God, ^nd ye are not ^ 

I fornication sinneth against his own your own? 

1 body. 20 For ye are bought « with a 

• 19 What! know ye not that price: therefore glorify God ini 
your ® body is tlie temple of the your body, and in your spirit which I 
Holy Ghost wMc/i in in you which are God’s. 

a 2 Cor.6.1C. h Raia.14.7,8. o Acts 20.28; 1 Pei.l.]8J!); Ker.5 9. 

dlPot.2.9. 

i 


ing the pollution but in the manner in destroying the body, but it is true 
I prescribed by Paul ; there is no man of this sin in an eminent degree, 
man safe who will not follow his di- 19. What ! know ye pott&c. Tliis' 
rection. How many a young man is the fifth argument against this sin. 
would be saved from poverty, want, The Holy Ghost dwells in us ; our 
disease, curses, tears, and hell, could bodies arc his temples ; and they 
these TWO words be made to blaze should not be defiled and polluted by 
before him like the wTiting before the sin; Note, chap. iii. 16, 17. As this 
astonished eyes of Belshazzar (Dan. Spirit is in us, and as it is given us by 
V.), and could they terrify him from God, wc ought not to dishonour the 
oven the momentary contemplation of gift and the giver by pollution and 
the crime. Every siiit <fec. This is vice. ^ And ye are not your own, 
to betaken comparatively. Sms in This is the argument which Paul 
general ; the common sins which men uses. Wc are purchased ; we belong 
commit do not immediately and di- to God ; wc are his by redemption ; 
rectly affect the hody^ or waste its by a precious price paid ; and wc arc 
energies, and destroy life. Such is bound, therefore, to devote ourselves, 
the case with falsehood, theft, malice, body, soul, and spirit, as he directs, to 
dishonesty, pride, ambition, <fec. Th jy the glory of his name, not to the grati- 
do not immediately and directly impair ficatioii of the flesh; see Note, Rom, 
the coiibtitution and waste itsenergies. xiv. 7, 8. 

h without the body. Does not im- 20. For ye arc houglit. Yc Chris- 
raediately and directly aft'oet the body, tians are purchased ; and by right of 
The more immediate eft'ect is on tho purchase should therefore be employed 
mind ; but the sin under consideration as ho directs. This doctrine is often 
produ^s an immediate and direct taught in the New Testament, and 
eflbct on the body itself. If Sinneth the argument i.s often urged that, 
against his own body. This is the therefore, Christians should be devot- 
fot(^'th argument against indulgence in ed to God ; see chap. vii. 23 ; 1 Pet. 
this vice; and it is more striking and i. 18, 19 ; ii. 9 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; R'ev. v. 
forcible. The sense is, It wastes 9 ; see Note on Acts xx. 28. If With, 
the bodily energies ; produces feeble- a price {riftr,'). A pnee is that which 
ness, weakness, and disease ; it impairs ig paid for an article, and which, in 
tho strength, enervates the man, and the view of the seller, is a fair com- 
shortons life.” Were it proper, this peusation, or a valuable consideration 
might be proved to the satisfaction of why he should part with it; that is, 
every man by an examination of the the price paid is as valuable to him as 
effects of licentious indulgence. Those the thing itself would be. ^ It may not 
who wish to see the effects stated, he the same thing either in quality or 
may find them in Dr. Rush on the quantity, but it is that wliich to him 
Diseases of the Mind. Perhaps no is a sufficient consideration why he 
single sin has done so much to pro- should part with his property. AVhen 
duce tho most painful and dreadful an article is bought for a valuable con- 
diseases, to weaken the constitution, sideration, it becomes wholly the pro- 
and to shorten life as. this. Other perty of the purchaser. Hemayk^p 
vices, as gluttony and drunkenness, it, direct it, dispose of it. Nothing 
db this also, and all sin has somtf effect else is to bo allowed to control it 
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without his consent.— Tho language 
here is figurative. It does not mean 
that there was strictly a commercial 
transaction in the redemption of the 
church, a literal quid pro quo, for the 
thing spoken of pertains to moral go- 
vernment, and not to commerce. It 
means, (1.) That Christians have been 
redeemed, or recovered to God; (2.) 
That this has been done hy SLvaluahle 
consideration, or that which, in his 
view, was a full equivalent for the suf- 
ferings that they would have endured 
if they had suffered the penalty of the 
law : (3.) That this valuable considera- 
tion was the blood of Jiesus, as an 
atoning sacrifice, an offering, a ransom, 
which would SLccomplish the same 
great ends in maintaining the truth 
and honour of God, and the majesty 
of his law, as the eternal condemna- 
iian of the sinner would have done ; 
and which, therefore, may bo called, 
figuratively, the price which was paid. 
I^or if the same ends of justice could 
be accomplished by his atonement 
which would liavc been by the death 
of tho sinner himself, then it was con- 
sistent for God to pardon him. (4.) 
Nothing else could or would have 
done this. There was no price which 
the sinner could pay, no atonement 
which he could make; and conse- 
quently, if Christ had not died, the 
sinner would have been tho slave of 
sin, and the servant of the devil for 
ever. (6.) As the Christian is thus 
purchased, ransomed, redeemed, he is 
bound to devote himself to God only, 
and to keep liis commands, and to flee 
from a licentious life. Glorify God. 
Honour God; live to him; see Note, 
Matt. V. 1(1; John xii. 28; xvii. 1. 
^ In your body, «fcc. Lot your ^ntire 
person be subservient to the glory of 
God. Live to him ; let your life tend 
to his honour. No stronger arguments 
could be adduced for purity of life, and 
they arc such as all Christians' must 
feel. 

REMARKS. 

1st. We see from this chapter (ver. 
1 — 8.) the evils of law-suits, and of 
contentions among Christians. Every 
law-suit between Christians is the 
means of greater or less dishonour to 
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the cause of religion. The cdiT^.® 
tion and strife; the time lost and the 
money wasted ; the hard feelings en- 
gendered, and hitter speeches caused; , 
the ruffled temper, and the lasting 
animosities that are produced, always 
injure the cause of religion, and often 
injure it for years. Probably no law- 
suit was ever engaged in by a Chris- 
tian that did not do some injury to the 
cause of Christ. Perhaps no law-suit 
was ever conducted between Chris- 
tians that ever did any good to the 
cause of Christ. 

2d. A contentious spirit, a fondness 
for the agitation, the excitement, and 
tho strife of courts, is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the gospel. Religion 
is retiring, peaceful, calm. It sjcks 
the peace of all, and it never rejoices 
in contentions. 

3d. Christians should do nothing 
that will tend to injure the cause of 
religion in the eye of the world, vcr. 

8. How much bettor is it that I 
should lose a few pounds, than that my 
Saviour should lose his honour ! How 
much better that my purse should be 
empty of glittering dust, oven by the 
injustice of others, than that a single 
gem should he taken from his diadem ! 
And how much better even that I 
should lose all, than that my hand 
should he reached out to pluck away 
one jewel, by my misconduct, from his 
crown I Can silver, can go^J, can 
diamonds be compared in value to the 
honour of Christ and of his cjiuse? 

4th. Christians should seldom gq^ta 
law, oven with others ; never, if they 
can avoid it. Every other means 
should be tried first; and (lie law 
should be resorted to only when all 
else fails. How few law-suits there 
would he if man had no had passions ! 
How seldom is the law ap)»lied to from 
the simple love of justice; how seldom 
from pure benevolence ; how seldom 
for the glory of God ! In nearly all 
cases that occur between men, a 
friendly reference to others would 
settle all tho difficulty ; always if 
there wore a right spirit between the 
parties. Comparatively /cw suits at * 
law will bo approved ^f, when men 
come to die; and the man who has 
had the least to do with the law, will 
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Aave the least, usually, to regret when 
he enters the eternal world. 

5th. Christians should be honest — 

, strictly honest — always honest, vcr. 8. 
They should do justice to all; they 
should defraud none. Few things 
occur that do more to disgrace reli- 
gion than the suspicions of/mted, and 
ovcrreacliiiig, and deception, that 
often r(*st on professors of religion. 
How can a man he a Christian, and 
not be an honest man? Everyman 
who is not strictly honest and honour- 
able in his dealings, should ho regard- 
ed, whatever may he his pretensions, 
as an enemy of Christ and his cause. 

Cth. The unholy cannot bo saved, 
ver. 9, 10. So God has determined; 
and this purpose cannot be evaded or 
escaped. It is fixed; and men may 
think of it as they please, still it is 
true that there are largo classes of 
men who, if they continue such, can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God. The 
fornicator, the idolater, the drunkard, 
and the covetous, cannot enter hea- 
ven. So the Judge of all has s.nid, 
and who can unsay it? So he has 
decreed, and who can change his fixed 
decree? And so it should he. What 
a place would heaven bo if the drunk- 
ard, and the adulterer, and the idol- 
ater were there ! TIow impure and 
unholy would it be ! How would it 
destroy all our hopes, dim all our 
pros])<^ts, m,ir all our joys, if wc were 
told that they should sit down with the 
just in heaven ! Is it not one of 
out fondest hopes that heav<‘n will 
be imre, and that all its inhabi- 
tants shall be holy? And can God 
admit to his eternal embrace, and 
treat as his eternal friend, the man 
who is unholy ; whose life is stained 
with abomination ; who loves to coi- 
rupt others ; and whose happiness is 
j found in the Borro\v.s, and the wretch- 
edness, and vices of others? No ; re- 
ligion is pure, and heaven is pure ; 
and whatever men may think, of one 
thing they may be assured, that the 
fornicator, and the d"unkard, and the 
revilcr shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. ^ 

7th. If none of these can he saved 
as they arc, what a host are travelling 
down to hell ! How large a part of 


every community is made up of such 
persons ! How vast4b the number o 
drunkards that are known ! How vast 
the host of extortioners, and of cove- 
tous men, and revilers of all that is 
good ! How many curso their God 
and their fellow men ! Howi^difficult 
to turn the corner of a street without 
hearing an oath ’ How necessary to 
guard against the frauds and decep- 
tions of others ! How many men and 
women arc known to bo impure in 
their lives ! In all communities how 
much does this sin abound ! and how 
many shall he revealed at the great 
day as im^re, who are now unsus- 
pected! how many disclosed to the 
universe ns all covered w'ithp(tllution, 
who now boast even of purity, and 
who are received into the society of 
the virtuous and the lovely! Verily, 
the bro.'id road to hell is thronged ! 
And verily, the earth is pouring into 
hell a most dense and wretched po- 
piilatiuu, and rolling down a tide of 
sin and misery that shall fill it with 
groans and gnashing of teeth for ever. 

8ih. It is well for Christians to re- 
flect on thc*r former course of life, as 
contrasted with their present mercies, 
vcr. 11. Such were they, and such 
they would still have boon but for the 
mercy of God. Such as i3 the victim ot 
uuclcanncss and pollution, such ns is 
the profane m.an and the revilcr, such 
we should have been but for the mer- 
cy of God. That alone has saved us, 
and that only can keep us. How 
should wc praise God for his mercy, 
and how arc wo bound to love and 
serve him for his amazing compas- 
sion in raising us from our deep pol- 
lution, and saving us from hell ? 

9th. Christians should be pure ; ver. 
1 1 — 1 9. They should be above suspi- 
cion? They should avoid tlie appo.ir- 
ance of evil. No Christian can be too 
pure ; none can feel too much the obli- 
gation to be holy. By ev(‘ry sacred and 
tender consideration God urges it on 
us ; and by a reference to our own 
happiness as well as to his own glory, 
he calls on u.s to bo holy in our lives. 

10th. May avo remember that we are 
not our own ; A'er. 20. We belong to 
God. We have been ransomed by 
sacred blood. By a reference to the 
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N OW cono#iiing the things 
■^’hereof ye wi’ote unto me : 


7 -\. 1 >. 6y. 


It is good for a man not to touen ( 
woman. 

2 Nevertheless, to avoid fomica- 


value of that blood ; by all its precious- j 
ness and worth ; by all the sighs, and j 
tears, apd groans that bought us ; by 
the agonies of the cross, and the bitter | 
pains of the death of God’s ouu Son, 
we arc bound to lire to God, and to him 
alone. When we arc tempted to sin, 
let us think of the cross. When Satan 
spreads out his allurements, let us recall 
the remembrance of the sufferings of 
Calvary, and remember that all these 
sorrows were endured that^e^ might be 
pure. O how would sin appear were 
we beneath the cross, and did we feel 
the warm blood from the wSaxiour’s 
open veins trickle upon us I Who 
would dare indulge in sin there? Who 
could do otherwise than devote him- 
self, body, and soul, and spirit, unto 
God? 

‘CHAPTER Vll. 

Tins chapter commences the second 
part or division of this epistle, or, the 
iiiscitssion of those points ivhich had 
been submitted to the apostle in a letter 
from the church at Corinth, for his 
'instruction and advice. See the Intro- 
duction to the epistle. The letter in 
which they proposed the < 3 uestions 
which are here discussed, has been lost. 
It is manifest that, if we now had it, it 
w'ould throw sonic light on the answers 
which I’aul has given to their inquiries 
ill this chapter. The first question 
which is discussed (ver. 1 — 9) is, 
whether it were lawful and proper to 
enter into the marriage relation. How 
this question had arisen, it is not now 
possible to determine with certainty. 
It is probable, however, that it -jorose 
from disputes between tliose of Jovish 
extraction, who held not only the *iaw- 
fulness but the importance of the 
marriage relation, according to the 
doctrines of the Old Testament, and 
certain followers or friends of some 
Greek philosophers, who might have 
been the advocates of celibacy. But 
^vhy they advocated that doctrine is 
unknown. It is known, however, that 
many even of the Greek philosophers, 
among whom were Lycurgus, Thales, 
Antiphanes, and Socrates (see Gro- 


tius), thought that, considering ** the 
untractable tempers of women, and 
how troublesome and fraught with 
danger was the education of children,'* 
it was the part of wisdom not to enter 
into the marriage relation. From 
them may have been derived the doc- 
trine of celibacy in the Christian 
church ; a doctrine that has been the 
cause of so much corruption in the 
monastic system, and in the celibacy 
of tlie clergy among the jiapists. The 
Jews, however, everywhere defended 
the propriety and duty of marriage. 
They regarded it as an ordinance of 
God. And io this day they hold that 
a man who has arrived to the age of 
twenty years, and who has not on- 
tiTcd into this relation, unless pvc- 
voritcd by natural defects, or by pro- 
found study of the law, sins against 
(iod. Between these two classes, or 
thobo in the church who had been 
introduced there from these two clas- 
ses, the question would ho agitated 
whether marriage was lawful and 
advisable. 

Another question which, it seems, 
had arisen among them w as, whether it 
was proper to continue in the married 
state in the existing condition of the 
church, as exposed to trials and perse- 
cutions ; or wdiethor it was proper for 
those who had become converted, to 
continue their relations in life with 
those who were unconverted. This the 
apostle discusses in ver. 10 — 24. Pro- 
bably many supposed that it was 
unlawful to live with those who were 
not Christians; and they thence in- 
ferred that the relation which subsisted 
bffore conversion should be dissolved. 
And this doctrine they carried to the 
relation between master and servant, 
as W'cll as between husband and wife. 
The general doctrine which Paul 
states in answer to this is, that tho 
wife was n ot to depart from her husband 
(ver. 10) ; but if she did, she was not 
at liberty to marry again, since her 
former marriage was still binding ; ver. 
11. He added that a believing man, 
or Christian, should not put away his 
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tion, let every man have liis own 8 Let the « husband render unto 
wife, and let every wnman have the wife due benev(|lonce ; and like- 
her own husband. wise also the wife unto the husband. 

aEx.21.10; 1 Pet.3.7. 


unbelieving wife (vcr. 12), and that 
the relation should continue, notwith- 
standing a difference of religion ; and 
that i/ a separation ensued, it should 
be in a peaceful manner, and the par- 
ties were not at liberty to marry again ; 
vcr. 13 — 17. So, also, in regard to 
the relation of master and slave. It 
was not to be violently sundered. Tho 
relations of life were not to be broken 
up by Christianity ; but every man was 
to remain in that rank of life in wliich 
he was when ho was converted, unless 
it could be changed in a peaceful and 
lawful manner; ver. 18 — 24. 

A third subject siibmittod to him 
was, w'hether it was advisable, in exist- 
ing circumstances, that the unmarried 
1 virgins who were luombers of the 

■ church sliould enter into the marriage 
relation ; vcr. 25 — 40. This the apostle 

! answers in the remainder of tlic chap- 
ter. Tho sum of his advice on that 
question is, that it would be laivjal 
for thorn to marry, but that it was not 
then advisable ; and tliat, at all events, 
they should so aet as to romembor that 

■ lif.* w'as short, and so as not bo too 

much engrossed with the affairs of this 
life, but should live for eternity, lie 
said that though it was lawful, yet, 
(1.) fli their jiresent distress it might 
be unadvisahlc ; ver. 20. (2.) That 

j mjrriage tended to an increase of care 
' and anxiety, and it might not bo pro- 
j per then to enter into that relation; 

I vcr. 32 — 35. (3.) That they sliould 

I live to God; ver. 20 — 31. (4.) That 
i a man should not he oppressive and 
I harsh towards his daughter, or towards 
one under his care; but that, if it 
would be sovoro in liim to forbid such 
a marriage, he should allow it; vor. 
3G. And, (5.) That on the wholo it 
was advisable, under existing circum- 
^stances, not to enter into tho marriage 
• relation ; vor. 38 — 40. 

■ 1. Now, conceminc^, &c. In reply 
i to your inquiries. The first, it seems, 

was in regard to tho propriety of mar- 
riage ; that is, whether it was lawful 
and expedient. % It is good. It is 


well. It is fit, convenient, or, it is 
suited to the present circumstances ; 
or, the thing itself is well atid expe- 
dient in certain circumstances. The 
apostle did not mean that marriage 
was unlawful, for he says (Ileb. xiii. 
4) that “marriage is honourable in 
all.” But ho here admits, with one 
of the parties in Corinth, that it was 
W'oll, and proper in some eireum- 
staiiccs, not to enter into tho marriage 
relation ; icG ver. 7, 8, 20, 28, 31, 3'2. 

II Not to touch a woman. Not to 
be connected with her by marriage. 
Xenophon (Cyro. b. 1 ) uses the same 
w'ord (aVr*/, to touch) to denote mar- 
riage ; comp. Gcu. xx. 4, 6 ; xxvi. 11 ; 
Prov. vi. 29. 

2. Nevertheless. But (Si). Though 
this is to he admitted as proper where 
it can he done, when a man has entire 
control of himself and his passions, 
and though in jiroseiit cinuimstanccws 
it would be expedient, yet it may bo 
proper also to enter into the marriage 
conneetion. To avoid fornication. 
Gr. On account of (Sii) fornication. 
The word fornication is used here in 
the largo sense of licentiousness in 
general. For tho sake of the purity 
of society, and to avoid the evils of 
sensual indulgence, and the corrup- 
tions and crimes which attend an illicit 
intercourse, it is proper that the, mar- 
ried state should be entered. To this 
vice they were particularly exposed in 
Corinth. Sec the Introduction. Paul 
would keep the church from scandal, 
llow much evil, how much deep pol- 
lution, how many abominable crimes 
woiild have been avoided, which have 
since grown out of the monastic sys- 
tem, and the celibacy of tho clergy 
among tho papists, if Paul’s advice had 
been followed by all professed Chris- 
tians ! Paul says that marriage is 
lionourablc, and that the relations of 
domestic life should be formed to 
avoid the evils which would otherwise 
result. The world is the witness of 
the evils which flow from the neglect 
of his advice. Every commonity where 
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4 The wife hath not power of 
her own body, but tJie husband : 
and likewise also the husband hath 
not power of his own body, hut 
the wife. 

6 Defraud ye not one another, 

aJuel2.1G. 

the marriage tic has been lax and fee- 
ble, or where it has been disregarded 
or dishonoured, has been full of pollu- 
tion, and it ever will be. Society is 
pure and virtuous, just as marriage is 
deemed honourable, and as its vows 
arc adhered to and preserved. % Let 
every man, Ac. Let the marriage 
vow be honoured by all. Ilave his 
own wife. And one wife to whom ho 
shall be faitliful. Polygamy is unlaw- 
ful under the gospel ; and div orce is 
unlawful. Let every man and woman, 
therefore, honour the institution of 
God, and avoid the evils of illicit 
indulgence. 

3. Let the husband, Ac. ‘‘ liOt them 
not imagine that there is any virtue in 
living separate fiom each other, as if 
they were in a state of celibacy.’' — 
Doddridyc. They are bound to each 
other ; in every w'ay they are to evince 
kindness, and to seek to promote the 
happiness and purity of each other. 
There is a great deal of delicacy used 
here by Paul, and his expression is 
removed as far as possible from the 
grossness of lioatlicn writers. Jlis 
moaning is plain ; but instead of using 
a word to express it which would he 
indelicate and offensive, ho uses one 
which is not indelicate in the slightest 
degree. The word wliich he uses 
(‘livo/eev, hmevolcnce) denotes kindness, 
good-will, atfection of mind. And by 
the use of the word “ due” {opuXa/uivnf), 
he reminds them of the sacrednes? of 
their vow, and of the fact that in per- 
son, property, and in every respect, 
•they belong to each other. It ^ was 
. necessary to give this direction, for 
I the contrary might have been regarded 
■ as proper by many who would have 
supposed there was special virtue and 
merit in living separate from each 
other ; — ^as facts have shown that many 
have imbibed such an idea: — and it 
was not possible to give the rule with 


except it he « with consent for a 
time, that ye give yourselves 
to fasting and prayer; and come 
together again, that ^ Satan tempt 
you not for your incontinency. 

C But I speak this by per- 

b 1 Thess.3.5. 

more delicacy than Paul has done. 
Many MSS., however, instead of 
“due benevolence,” road a 

debt, or that which is owed ; and this 
reading has been adopted by Gricsbach 
in the text. Homer, with a delicacy 
not unlike the apostle Paul, uses the 
word pkoTtjrtt., fnendshi 2 i, to express 
the same idea. 

4. The wife hath not 2 >ower, Ac. 
By the marriage covenant that power, 
in this respect, is transferred to the 
husband. If And likewise, also, the 
husband. The equal rights of husband 
and wife, in the Scriptures, are every- 
where maintained. They arc to regard 
themselves as united in most intimate 
union, and in most tender tics. 

5. Defraud ye not, Ac. Of the right 
mentioned above. Withdraw not from 
the society of each other. ^ Except it 
he ivith consent. With a mutual under- 
standing, tliat you may engage in the 
extraordinary dulics of religion ; comp. 
Ex. xix. 15. ^f And come together J 
again, Ac. Even by mutual consent, 
the apostle would not have this sepa- 
ration to be perpetual : since it^^’ould 
expose thorn to many of the evils which 
the marriage relation was designed to 
avoid, That Satan, Ac. Tftit 
Satan take not advantage of you, and 
throw you into temptation, and fill you 
with thoughts and passions which the 
marriage compact was designed to 
remedy. 

C. But I speak this by permission, 
Ac. It is not quite certain whether 
the word ‘‘this” in this verso, 

refers to what precedes, or to what 
follows. On this commentators are 
divided. The more natural and obvi- 
ous interpretation would be to refer it 
to the preceding statement. 1 am 
inclined to think that the more natu- 
ral construction is the true one, and 
that Paul refers to what he had said 
in ver. 5. Most recent commentators. 
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mission, and not of command- 7 For I would that all men 
ment, were even as 1 myself. But 

, as Macknight and RosoiimUllcr, how- himself, ho evidently does not intend 
ever, suppose it refers to what follows, that ho would prefer that all should 
and* appeal to similar places in Joel be unmarried, for this would be against 
i. 2; Ps. xlix. 2; 1 Cor. x. 23. Cal-^ the divine institution, and against his 
vin supposes it refers to what was said own precepts elsewhere. But lie would 
invor. 1. ^ By permission he glad if all men had control over 

This word means indulgence, or per- their passions and propensities as he 
mission, and stands opposed to that had ; had the gift of continence, and 
which is expressly enjoined ; comp, could abstain from marriage when cir- 
vcr. 25. “ I am allowed to say this; cumstanccs of trial, &c., w'ould make it 

I have no express command on the proper. We may add, that when Paul 
subject ; I give it as my opinion ; I wishes to exhort to any thing that is 
do not speak it directly under the difficult, he usu.ally adduces his own 
influence of divine inspiration sec example to show that it may he done ; 
ver. 10, 25, 41). Paul h(*re doe.s not an example which it would be well for 
claim to be under inspiration in these all ministers to be able to follow, 
directions which he specifies. But this % But every man hath his proper gift. 
is no argument against his inspiration Every man has his own pcculi-ir talent, 
III general, but rather the contrary, or excellence. One man excels in one 
For, (1.) It shows that ho \Aas an thing, and another in another. One 
honest man, and was disposed to stale may not have this particular virtue, 
the exact truth. An impostor, pro- huthcmaybodistingnislicd for another 
tending to inspiration, would have virtue quite as valuable. The 
claimed to have hoen o?icaiy,s’inspircd. here is, therefore, that we are not to 
Who ever heard of a pretender 'o judge of others by our.sclvcs, or measure 
divine inspiration admitting that in their virtue by ours. We may excel 
any thing ho was not under dhinc in some one thing, they in another, 
guidance? Bid Mahomet <5ver do And because they have notour peculiar 
this ? Do impostors now over do it? virtue, or capability, w'O are not to con- 
(2.) It shows that ill other cases, where demn or denounce them; comp. Mat. 
no exception is made, he claimed to xix. 11, 12. \\ Of God. Bcstoivedhy 
be inspired. These few exceptions, God either in the original endowments 
whiciyie expressly makes, prove that and faculties of body or mind, or by his 
in everyw'hcre else he claimed to be grace. In cither case it is the gift of 
under the influence of inspiration. (3.) God. The virtue of coniiuence is his 
W^ are to suppose, therefore, tliat in gift as well as any other; and Paul had 
all his writings where ho makes no reason, as any other man must have, to 
express exceptions, (and the cxcep- be thankful that God had conferred it 
tioiis are very few m number,) Paul' on him. So if a man is naturally ami- 
claimed to be inspired. Macknight, able, kind, gentle, large-hearted, ten-* 
however, and some others, understand dcr, and atiectionate, he should regard 
this as more af?virc,as .an inspired man, it .as the gift of God, and be thankful 
though not as a comimand. 1[ Not of that he has not to contend with the 
commandment. Not by express in- evils of a morose, proud, haughty, and 
struction from the lord; sec ver. 26. severe temper. It is true, however, 
I do not claim in this to be under the that all these virtues may bo greatly 
influence of inspiration ; and my coun- strengthened by discipline, and that 
sel here may be regarded, or not, as religion gives vigour and comeliness 
yon may bo able to receive it. to them all. Paul's virtue in this was 

7. For I would, &c. I would prefer, strengthened by his resolution ; by his 
f That all men, &c. That Paul was manner of life ; by his frequent fast- 
unmarried is evident from 1 Cor. ix. 5. ings and trials, and hy the abundant 
But ho does not refer to this fact here, employment which God gave him in 
When he wishes that all men were like the apostleship. And it is true still, 
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* erery man hath his proper gift 
of God, one after this maimer, and 
another after that. 

8 I say therefore to the unmar- 
ried and widows. It is good for 
them if they abide even as I. 

a Mat 19.11, 1'i. 

that if a man is desirous to overcome 
the lusts of the flesh, industry, and 
hardship, and trial, and self-denial will 
enable him, by the grace of God, to do 
it. Idleness is the cause of no small 
part of the corrupt desires of men ; and 
God kept Paul from these, (1.) By 
giving him enough to do: and, (2.) 
By giving him enough to snffer. 

8. It is good for them.. Jt may bo 
advisable, in the present circumstan- 
ces of persecution and distress, not to 
be oiicuinbored x\ith the cares and 
anxieties of a family ; see \ or. 26. 32 
— 34. The word unmar ned ( ayii^ots) 
may refer either to those who had 
never been married, or to widowers. 
It hero moans simply those who wore 
at that time unmarried, and his rea- 
.spiiing applies to both classes. ^ And 
to widows. The apostle specifies 
these, though ho had not specified 
widowers jjarticularly. The reason 
of this distinction seems to be, that he 
considers more particularly the case 
of those females who liad newer been 
marricid, in the close of the chapter, 
ver. 25. IF That they abide. That 
they remain, in the present circum- 
stances, unmarried ; see ver. 26. 

9. But if they cannot contain. If 
they have not the gift of continence ; 
if they cannot be secure ag;iinst temp- 
tation ; if they have not strength of 

f irtuo enough to preserve them froth 
lie danger of sin, and of bringing 
Dproach and scandal on the chucch. 
It is better. It is to he preferred. 
^ Than to burn. The passion h^re 
referred to is often compared to afire; 
see Virg. Mn. iv. OS. It is better 
to marry, even with all the inconve- 
niences attending the marriage life in 
a time of distress and persecution in 
the church (ver. 26), than to be the 
prey of raging, consuming, and excit- 
ing passions. 

10. And unto the married. This 


9 But if they cannot contain, let 
^ them marry : for it is better to 
marry than to burn. 

10 And unto the married I com- 
mand, yc? not I, but the Lord, Let ® 
not the w ife depart from her liusband : 

b 1 Tim..5.14. e Mal.2. 14-16; Mat.I9.6-9. 

Yorsc commences the second subject 
of inquiry; to wit, whether it was 
proper, in the existing state of things, 
for those who were married to conti- 
nue this relation, or whether they 
ought to separate. The reasons why 
any may have supposed that it was 
best to sei>arate, may have been, (1.) 
That their tronhles and persecutions 
might be such that they might judge 
it best that families should he broken 
up; .and, (2.) Probably many supposed 
that it vras unlawful for a Christian 
wife or husband to be connected at all 
with a heathen and an idolater. J 
command, yet not J, hut the Lord. 
Not I so much as the Lord. This 
injunction is not to bo understood as 
advice merely, but n,s a solemn, divine 
command, from which you arc not at 
liberty to depart. Paul here professes 
to utter the language of inspiration, 
and demands obedience. The express 
command of ‘Hho Lord" to which he 
refers, is probably the precept recor- 
ded in Mat. v. 32, and xix. 3 — 10. 
These precepts of Christ asserted 
that the marriage tic was sacred and 
inviolable. ^ Let not the wife depart, 
&c. Let lior not prove faithless ^to 
j her marrifigo vows ; let her not,' on 
I .any pretence, desert her liusband. 
Though slic is a Christian, .and he is 
not, yet lot her not seek, on th.at 
.account, to be separate from him. — 
The law of Moses did not permit a 
wdfe to divorce herself from hor hus- 
band, though it was sometimes done 
(comp. Mat. x. 12); hut the Greek 
.and Rom.an laws allowed it. — Grotms. 
But Paul hero refers to a formal and 
legal Bcp.aration before the magis- 
trates, and not to a voluntary separa- 
tion, without intending to be form.ally 
divorced. The re.asons for this opin- 
ion are, (1.) That such divorces were 
known .and practised among both Jews 
and heathens. (2.) It was important 
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11 But and if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband: and let not the 
.husband put away his wife. 

12 But to the rest speak I, not 

R VIL Jlo 

the Lord : If any brother hath a 
wife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him 
not put her away. 

1J3 And the woman which hath 

a Ezra 10.11, &c. « 

to settle the question -whether they 
were to be allowed in the Christian 
church. (3.) The claim would be set 
up, probably, that it might bo done. 
(4.) The question whether a voluntary 
separation might not be proper, where 
one party was a Christian, and the 
other not, he discusses in the follow- 
ing verses, vcr. 12 — 17. Hero, there- 
fore, he solemnly repeats the law of 
Christ, that divorce, under the Chris- 
tian economy, was not to be in 
the power either of the husband or 
wife. ^ 

11 Butandifshcaepart, If she 
have withdrawn by a rash and foolish 
act; if she has attempted to disvsohe 
the marriage vow, she is to remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled. She is 
not at liberty to marry another. Tliis 
may refer, 1 suppose, to instances 
whore wives, ignorant of the rule of 
(iJhrist, and supposing that they had a 
right to separate themselves from 
their husbands, had raslily loft them, 
and had supposed that the marriage 
contract was dissolved. Paul tells 
them that this was impossible; and 
that they had so separated from 

their husbands, the pure laws of Chris- 
tianity did not recognise this right, and 1 
they must either ho reconciled to 
their husbands, or remain alone. The 
marriage tie Avas so sacred that it 
could not he dissolved by the will of 
either party. ^ Let her remain un- 
married, That is, let her not marry 
another. ^ Or he reconciled to her 
husband. Let this be done, if possi- 
ble. If it cannot be, let her remain 
unmarried. It was a duty to be 
reconciled if it was possible. If not, 
slio should not violate her vows to her 
husband bo far as to marry another. 
It is evident that this rule is still 
binding, and that no one who has 
separated from her liusband, what- 
ever be the cause, unless there bo a 
regular divorce, according to tJie Jaw 

of Christ (Mat. v. 32), can be at 
liberty to marry again. ^ And let 
not the husband; see Note, Mat. v. 
32. This right, granted under the 
Jewish law, and practised among all 
the heathen, was to be taken away 
wholly under the gospel. The mar- 
riage tie was to be regarded as 
sacred ; and the tyranny of man over 
woman was to cease. 

12. Bat to the rest. “ I have spoken 
in regard to the duties of the unmar- 
ried, and the question whether it is 
right and advisable that they should 
marry, vcr. 1 — 9. I have also uttered 
tlic command of the Lord in regard to 
tliose who arc married, and the ques- 
tion whether separation and divorce 
wore proper. Now in regard to the 
rest of the persons and cases referred 
to, i Viil deliver my opinion.” I'hc 
rest, or remainder, here referred to, 
relates particular!)- to the cases in 
Avhicli one party was a Christian and 
the other not. In tlie prexious xor.‘'CS 
he had delivered the solemn, explicit 
law of Christ, that divorce was io take 
place on neither side, and in no in- 
stance, except agreeably to the law of 
Christ ; Mat. v. 32. That xs as seltled 
by divine authority, lu the sUbse- ' 
quent verses he discusses a different ) 
question; whether a voluntary separ- 
ation was not advisable and proper j 
xvhen the one party -svas a Christian*} 
and the other not. The word rest ; 
refers to these instances, and the 
questions which would arise under i 
this inquiry. ^ Not the Lord; Note, 1 
ver. 6. “ I do not claim, in this adxicc, > 
to be under the influence of inspira- 
tion ; I have no express command on 
the subject from the Lord ; but I deli- 
ver my opinion as a servant of the. 
Lord (ver. 40), and as having a right 
to offer advice, even when I have no 
express command from God, to a 
church which I have founded, and 

1 which lias consulted me on the sub- 
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a husband that believeth not, and 
if he be pleased to dwell with her, 
let her not leave him. 

14 I'or the unbelieving husband 

I O 


jeet.” /riiiswas a case in which both 
he and they wore to follow the princi- 
ples of Christian prudence and pro- 
priety, when there was no express 
commandment. Many such cases may 
occur. But few, perhaps none, can 
occur, in which some Christian prin- 
ciple shall not be found, that will be 
sufficient to direct the anxious inquirer 
after truth and duty. If any brother. 
Any Christian. ^ That helicveth not. 
That is not a Christian; that is a 
heathen. ^ And if she be phasctL If 
it seems host to her ; if she consoTits ; 
approves of living together still. 
There might he many cases where the 
wife or the husband, that was not a 
Christian, would ho so opposed to 
Christianity, and so violent in their 
opposition, that they >vouid not he 
willing to live with a Chri.si i.'ui. When 
this was the case, the Christian liiis- | 
hand or \>ifo could not prevent the 
separation. When this was 7iot the 
case, they were not to seek a separa- 
tion themselves. To dwell with him. 
To remain in connection with him as 
Ills wife, though they differed on the 
subject of religion. ^ Let him not 
pnt her away. Though she is a liea- 
then, though opposed to his religion, 
yet the marriage vow is sacred and 
inviolable. It is not to be sundered 
by any change which can take place 
in the opinions of cither party. It is 
^evident that if a man wc^re at lib(*rty 
to dissolve the marriage tie, or to dis- 
card his wife when his own o^^inions 
were changed on the subject of reli- 
gion, that it vv'ould at once dostr(^' all 
the sacrediicss of the marriage union, 
and render it a nullity. Even, there- 
I fore, when there i.s a differemeo of 
opinion on the vital subject of reli- 
gion, the tie is not dis.solvcd ; but the 
only effect of religion should bo, to 
make the converted husband or wife 
more tender, kind, affectionate, and 
faithful than they were before ; and 
! all the more so as their partners are 
I without the hopes of the gospel, and 
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is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by 
the husband ; else were your child- 
ren unclean; but now a are they holy . 
aMal.2.I5,lG. 

as they may he won to love the Sa- 
viour, ver. 16. 

13. Let her not leave him.. A 
change of phraseology from the last 
A’orse, to suit the circumstances. The 
wife had not power to put away the 
husband, and expel him from his own 
home; hut she might think it her 
duty to be scjiaratcd from him. The 
apostle counsels her not to do this ; 
and this advice should still bo fol- 
lowed. She should still love licr hus- 
l>and and seek his welfare ; she s’.iould 
he still a kind, .'iffeetionate, and faith- 
ful wife ; and all the more so tint she 
may show him excellence of reli- 
gion, and win him tt> love it. She 
I should even bear niiicli, and boar it 
long; nor should slie leave him unless 
her life is rendered miserable, or in 
danger; or unless ho wholly neglects 
to make provision for her, and loaves 
her to suffering, to want, and to tears. 
In .such a case no prec('))t of religion 
forbids her to return to her father’s 
house, or to .seek a place of safety and 
of comfort. But even then it is not 
to he a separation on account of a 
difference of religious .sentiment, hut 
for brutal tr(*aiinent. Even tjjen tlie 
raarriagb tie is not dissolved, and iiei- 
tlior party are at liberty to marry again 

li. For the mibeUeviny hushq'^d. 
The husband that i,s not a Christian ; 
who still remains a heathen, or an 
impenitent man. The apostle here 
states reasons why a separation should 
not take place ■when there was a dif- 
ference of religion between the hus- 
haml and the wife. Tli(‘ first is, that 
the unbelieving husband is sanctihod 
by the believing wife. And the object 
oHhis statement seems to be, to meet 
an objection w’hich might exist in the 
mind, and which miglit, perhai)s, bo 
urged by some. “ Shall I not be pol- 
luted by such a connection ? Shall I 
not bo defiled, in the eye of God, by 
living in a close union with a heathen, 
a sinner, an enemy of God, and an 
opposer of the gospel?’* This objec- 
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iion was natural, and is, doubtless, 
often felt. To this the apostle replies, 
“ No ; the contrary may be true. The 
connection produces a species of sanc- 
lifi^ation, or diffuses a kind of holiness 
over* the unbelieving party by the 
believing party, so fay as to render 
their children holy, and therefore it is 
improper to seek for a separation.” 
^ Is sanctijicd There has 

been a great variety of opinions in 
regard to the sense of this word. It 
does not comport with my design to 
state these opinions. The usual 
meaning of the word is, to make holy ; 
to set apart to a sacred use ; to conse- 
crate, &c ; see Note, John xvii. 17. 
But the expression cannot mean here, 
(1.) That the unbelieving husband 
would become holy, or be a Christian, 
hy the mere fact of a connection with 
R Christian, for this .would be to do 
violence to the words, and would be 
contrary to facts every where ; nor, 
(2.) That the unbelieving husband had 
been sanctified b> the Christian wife 
(Whitby), for this would not be true 
in all cases; nor, (3.) That the unbe- 
lieving husband would gradually be- 
come more favourably inclined to 
Christianity, by observing its effects 
on the wife (according to Sender) ; 
for, though this might bo true, yet the 
apostle was speaking of something 
then, and which rendered their child- 
ren at fliat time holy; nor, (t,) That 
the unbelieving husband luiyht more 
easily be sanctified, or become a 
Ch^stiaii, by being connected with a 
Christian wife (according to Iloseii- 
miillor and Sclilcusner), because he is 
speaking of something in the connec- 
tion which made the children holy ; 
and because the word ayid^ei is not 
used in this sense elsewhere. But it 
is a good rule of interpretation, that 
the words which are used in anyplace 
are to be limited in their signification 
hy the connection; and all that we 
are required to understand here is, 
that tho unbelieving husband was 
sanctified in regard to the subject 
under discussion; that is, in regard to 
the question whether it was proper for 
them to live together, or whether 
they should be separated or not. And 
thOy-sense may be, ** They are by the 


marriage tie one flesh. They are 
indissolubly united by the ordinance 
of God. As they are one by his 
appointment, as they have received 
his sanction to the marriage union, 
and . as one of them is holy, so the 
other is to be regarded as ssyictificd, 
or made so holy by the divine sanction 
to the union, that it is proper for them 
to live together in the marriage rela- 
tion.” And in proof of this, Paul 
says if it were not so, if the connection 
was to be regarded as impure and 
abominable, then their children were 
to be esteemed as illegitimate and 
unclean. But now they were not so 
regarded, and coidd not so be; and 
hence it followed that they might 
lawfully continue together. So Cal- 
vin, Beza, and Doddridge interpret 
the expression. ^ Else were your 
children unclean Im- 

pure ; the opposite of what is meant 
by holy. Here observe, (1.) That 
this is a reason why tho parents, one 
of whom was a Christian and the 
other not, should not be separated ; 
and, (2.) The reason is founded on 
the fact, that 2 / they were separated, 
the offspring of such a union must be 
regarded ao illegitimate, or unholy ; 
and, (3.) It must be improper to 
separate in such a way, and for such 
a reason, because eA'cn they did not 
believe, and could not believe, that 
their children were defiled, and pol- 
luted, and subject to the shame and 
disgrace attending illegitimate child- 
ren. This passage has often been 
interpreted, and is often adduced to 
prove that children are ** federally 
holy,” and that they are entitled to 
the privilege of baptism on the ground 
of tho faith of one of tho parents. 
But against this interpretation there 
are iasuperable objections. (1.) The 
phrase “ federally holy” is unintelligi- 
ble, and conveys no idea to the great 
mass of men. It occurs no w'here in 
the Scriptures, and what can be 
meant by it ? (2.) It does not accord 
with the scope and design of the 
argument. There is not one word 
about baptism here ; not one allusion 
to it; nor does the argument in the 
remotest degree bear upon it. The 
question wa! j not whether children 
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should be baptized, but it was whether 
there should be a separation between 
man and wife, where tlie one was a 
Christian and the other not. Paul 
states, that if such a separation 
should take place, it would imply that 
the marriago was improper; and of 
course the children must be regarded 
as unclean. But how would the sup- 
position that they were federally holy, 
and the proper subjects of baptism, 
bear on this? Would it not be equally 
true that it was proper to baptize the 
children whether the parents were 
separated or not? Is it not a doc- 
trine among Pedobapiists every 
where, that the children arc entitled 
to baptism on the faith of either of the 
parents, and that that doctrine is not 
aifectod by the question here agitated 
by Paul? Whether it was proper for 
them to live together or not, was it 
not equally true that the child of a 
believing parent was to he baptized ? 
But, (3.) The supposition that this 
means that the children would be 
regarded as illegitimate if such a sepa- 
ration should tnko place, is one that 
accords with the whole scope and 
design of the argument. When one 
party is a Christian and the other not, 
shall there be a separation?’* This 
[.was the question. “ No,” says Paul; 

I if there be such a separation, it must 
be because the marriage is improper; 
because it would be wrong to Jive 
together in such circumstances.” 
What would follow from this ? Why, 
that all the children that have been 
born since tho one party became a 
Christian, must be regarded as having 
, been born while a connection existed 
[ that was improper, and unchristian, 
and unlawful, and of course they must 
he regarded as illegitimate. But, 
says he, you do not believe this your- 
selves. It follows, therefore, that tho 
connection, even according to your 
own views, is proper. (4.) This ac- 
cords with tho meaning of the ^ord 
unclean It properly de- 

notes that which is impure, defiled, 
idolatrous, unclean (a) In a Lovitical 
sense; Lev. y. 2. (h) In a moral 

sense. Acts x. 28; 2 Cor. vl. 17; 
Eph. v. 5.* The word will appropri- 
ately express the sense of illegitimacy ; 
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and the argument, I think, evidently 
requires this. It may be summed up 
in a few words. “Your separation 
would be a proclamation to all that, 
you regard the marriage as invalid 
and improper. From this it would 
follow that the ofispring of such a 
marriage would be illegitimate. But 
you are not prepared to admit this ; 
you do not believe it. Tour children 
you esteem to bo legitimate, and they 
arc so. The marriage tie, therefore, 
should be regarded as binding, and 
separation unnecessary an d improper. ” 
See, however, Doddridge and Bloom- 
field for a different view of this sub- 
ject. — I believe infant bai>tism to be 
proper and right, and an inestimable 
privilege to parents and to children. 
But a good cause should not he made 
to rest on feeble supports, nor on 
forced and unnatural interpretations 
of the Scriptures. And such I regard 
the usual interpretation placed on 
this passage. ^ But now are they 
holy. Holy in the same sense as the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by 
the believing wife ; for different forms 
of the same word are usual. That is, 
they are legitimate. They are not to 
be branded and treated as bastards, as 
they would be by your seimration. 
You regard them as having been horn 
in lawful wedlock, and they are so ; 
and they should be treated as such by 
their parents, and not he exp^ed to 
shame and disgrace by your separa- 
tion. 

The Note of Dr. Doddridg-e, to whicl^the 
author has randidly referred his readers, is 
here subjoined: “ Ou the maturcst and most 
impartial consuloration of this text, I must 
judge it to refer to infant baptism. Nothing 
can be more apparent, than that the M'ord 
** holy” signifies persons who might be admitt- 
ed to partake of the distinguiahing rites of 
God’s people; comp. Exod. xix. G; De. vii. 6; 
xIt. 2; xxvi. 19; xxxiii. 3; Ezra ix. 2, with 
Isa. XXXV. 8; lii. 1 ; Acts x. 28. And as for 
the interpretation which so many of our 
brethren the Baptists have contended for, that 
holy signifies legitimate, and unclean, VXegitU 
mate (not to urge that this seems an uuscri})- 
tural sense of the word,) nothing can be more 
evident than that the argument will by no 
means bear it; for it would be proving a thing 
by itself idemperidem to argue, that the con- 
verse of the parents was lawful because 
the children were not bastards, whereas idl 
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15 But if the unbelieving de- 
part, let him depart. A brother 
or a sister is not under bondage 

who thought the convene of tlie parents 
unlawful, must tliink tliat the cliildren were 
illegitimate.** 

Tlie sense of the passage seems to be this : 
Christians axe not to separate from their un- 
converted partners, although the Jews were 
commanded to put away their strange or hea- 
then wires; because the unbelieving party is 
so far sanctified by the believing party, that the 
marriage connection is quite lawful }or CHtris- 
tians. There U nothing in the Kristian relir 
gion that forbids it. Otherwise, argues the 
Apostle, your children would be unclean, just 
as the offspring of unequal and forbidden 
marriages among the Jews, was unclean, and 
therefore denied the privilege of circumcis- 
ion ; whereas your infants, os appears from 
their right to baptism, acknowledged in all the ! 
churclies, are holy, just as the Jewish children j 
who had a right to circumcision were lioly, 
not internally imt externally and legally, in 
consequence of their covenant relation to God* 
Or iirieliy thus.— Do not separate. The mar- 
riage is quite lawful for Christians, otlierwise 
your children could not be reckoned hoi/, in 
the sense of having a right to the seal of the 
covenant, i. c. baptism. The argument for in- 
fant baptism is indeed incidental, but not the 
less strong on that account. And to say there 
is no allusion whatever to that subject is a 
mere begging of the question. 

To evade this conclusion in favour of infant 
baptism, the Baptists have strenuously con- 
tended, that tlie proper sense of “ holy* is 
legitimscr or lawfully born. But, 1. The 
word ill the original («>’<«() does not in a sin- 
gle instance bear this sense. Tlie question is 
not ^iiat sense may possibly bo attached to 
tile term, but wliat is its real meaning. It is 
on the other hand, very frequently used in the 
sense assigned to it by Doddridge and others. 
2. According to this view (vir. of legitimacy), 
the apostle is made gravely to tell the Cor- 
iiithians, that the marriage, in tlie supposed 
case, was lawful in n eioil sense, a thing which 
tiiey could not po<;sibly doubt, and which must 
have been equdily true if botA parties had 
been unbelieving. It is incredible that tlie 
Corinthians should wish or need to be inform- 
ed on any such point? But if we call to 
mind what has been noticed above, concern- 
ing tlie command, binding the Jews to dissolve 
their unequal marriages, and to treat the off- 
spring of them as unclean (Eara x. 3.), wn 
can easily imagine the CorinthioiM anxious to 
ascertain whether the Christian foligion hod 
retained any sucli i^juction. No, says the 
apostle, yott sei your children are holy, as the 


in such cases: but God hath called 
® us ^ to peace. 

16 For what knowest thou, O 

a Rom.l2.18; 14.19; Heb.12.14. 1 iii. 

children of equal or allowed marriage among 
the Jews were. Therefore you neq^ have no 
scruples on the point ; you require not to 
separate. Any obscurity that rests on the pas* 
sage arises from inattention to the Jewish 
laws, and to the senses in which the Jews 
used the words “unclean” and “holy.” In 
primitive times these terms, applied to chil- 
dren, would be readily understood, ivithout 
any explanation such as is needed now. 3. 
As Doddridge in the above Note has acutely 
remarked, the supposition tliat the apostle 
proves the laivfulness of the marriage in a 
civil sense, from the legitimacy of the children, 
makes him argue in a circle. The thing to be 
proven, and the proof, are in reality one and 
the same. If the Corinthians knew tliat their 
children were legitimate, how could they 
think of applying to Paul on a subject so sim. 
pie as the legality of of their marriages. It is 
as if tliey had said, “ We know tliat our chil- 
dren are legitimate. Inform us if our mar- 
riages are legal !“ 

15. Sut if the unbelieving depart. 
If they ohoosc to leave youl ^ Let 
him depart. You cannot prevent it, 
and you arc to submit to it patiently, 
and bear it as a Christian. % A bro- 
ther or a sister is not under bondage, 
4&C. Many have supposed that this 
means that they would bo at liberty 
to marry again when the unbelieving 
wife or husband had gone away ; as 
Calvin, Grotius, Rosonmuller, «fcc. 
But this is contrary to the strain of 
the argument of the apostle. ’ The 
sense of the expression “is not bound,” 
&c. is, that if they forcibly depart, 
the one that is left is not bound by the 
marriage tio to make provision for the 
one that departed; to do acts that 
might be prejudicial to religion by a 
violejpt effort to compel the departing 
husband or wife to live with the one 
that is forsaken ; but is at liberty to 
live separate, and should regard it as 
proper so to do. ^ God hath called 
Its to peace. Religion is peaceful. 
It would prevent contentibns and 
broils. This is to be a grand princi- 
ple. If it cannot be obtained by 
living together, there should be a 
peaceful separation ; and where suck 
a separation has taken place, the one 
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wife, whether thou shalt save « thy 
husband ? or Iiow ' knowest thou, 

a lFet.3.J.2. 1 toAaf. 


\rhich has departed should be suffered 
to remain separate in peace. God 
has called us to live in peace with all 
if we can. This is the general prin- 
ciple of religion on -which we are 
always to act. In our relation to our 
partners in life, as well as in all other 
relations and circumstances, tlds is to 
guide us. Galvin supposes that this 
declaration pertains to the former 
part of this verse ; and that Paul 
means to say, that if the unbelieving 
depart, he is to be suffered to do so 
peaceably rather than to have con- 
tention and strife, for God has called 
us to a life of peace. 

16. For what knowest thoUf &c. 
The apostle here assigns a reason 
why the believing party should not 
separate from the other needlessly, 
or why ho should not desire to be 
separated. The reason is, the possi- 
bility, or the probability, that the un- 
believing party might be converted 
by the example and entreaties of the 
other. ^ Whether then, <fcc. How 
do you know but this may be done ? 
Is there not a possibility, nay a pro- 
bability of it, and is not this a suffi- 
cient reason for continuing together ? 
^ Save thy husband. Gain him over 
to the Christian faith ; be the means 
of his conversion and salvation ; 
comp. Kom. xi. 26. — We learn from 
this verse, (1.) That there is a possi- 
bility that an unbelieving partner in 
life may be converted by the exam- 
ple of the other. (2.) That this should 
ibe an object of intense interest to the 
Christian husband or wife, because 
(a) Tt will promote the happiness of 
the other ; (ft) It will promote their 
usefulness ; (c) It will be the means 
of blessing their family, for parents 
should be united on the subject of re- 
ligion, and in their example and influ- 
ence in training up their sons and 
daughters ; and (tf) Because the sal- 
vation of a beloved husband or wife 
should be an object of intense interest, 

I (3.) This object is of so much import- 
ance that the Christian should be 


0 man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife ? 


willing to submit to much, to bear 
much, and to bear long, in order that 
it may be accomplished. Paul said 
that it was desirable even to live with 
a heathen partner to do it ; and so 
also it is desirable to bear much, very 
much, with even an unkind and fret- 
ful temper, with an unfaithful and 
even an intemperate husband, or with 
a perverse and peevish wife, if there 
is a prospect that they may be con- 
verted. (4.) This same direction is 
elsewhere given; 1 Pet. hi. 1, 2. (5.) 

It is often done. It is not hopeless. 
Many a w ife lias thus been the means 
of saving a husband ; many a husband 
has been the means of the salvation of 
the wife. — In regard to the mentis by 
which this is to be hoped for, w’e may 
observe that it is not by a harsh, fret- 
ful, complaining temper ; it is to bo 
by kindness, and tenderness, and love. 
It is to be by an exemplifleation of 
llic excellency of religion by example; 
by patience w^hen provoked, meekness 
when injured, love when despised, 
forbearance when words of harsliiiess 
and irritation aro used, and by show- 
ing hozv a Christian can live, and 
what is the true nature of religion ; 
by kind and affectionate conversation 
when alone, when the heart is tender, 
when calamities visit the family, and 
when the thoughts are drawn a\piig 
by the events of Providence towards 
death. Not by harshness or severity 
of manner, is the result to be hoped 
for, but by tender entreaty, and mild- 
ness of life, and by prayer. Pre-emi- 
nently this is to be used. When a 
husband will not hear, God can hear; 
when he is angry, morose, or unkind, 
God is gentle, tender, and kind ; and 
when a husband or a wife turn away 
from the voice of gentle entreaty, 
God’s ear is open, and God is ready 
to hear and to bless. Let one thing 
guide the life. We are never to cease 
to set a Christian example ; never to 
ceaso to live as a Christian should 
live ; never to cease to pray fervently 
to the God of grace, that the partner 
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17 But as God hath distributed 
to every man, os ® the Lord hath 
called every one, so let him walk. 
• And so ordain I in all churches. 
10 Is any man called being cir- 

a vor.20,24. b cliap.4.17; 2 Cor. 11.28. 

of our lives may be brought under tho 
full influence of Christian truth, and 
meet us in the enjoyments of heaven. 

17. But as God hath distribuiedf 
&c. As God hath divided (i/A£gi^iv) ; 
i. <\ given, imparted to any one. As 
God lias given grace to every one. The 
words it fith denote simply but in the 
beginning of this verse. The apostle 
here introduces a new subject; or an 
inquiry varying somewhat from that 
preceding, though of the same gen- 
eral nature. lie had discussed the 
question whether a husband and wife 
ought to be separated on account of a 
difference in religion. He now says 
that the general principle there stated 
ought to rule everywhere ; that men 
who become Christians ought not to 
seek to change their coiidit’on or 
calling in life, but to remain in that 
situation in which they were when 
they became Christians, and show the 
excellence of their religion in’ that 
particular calling. Tho object of 
Paul, therefore, is to preserve order, 
industry, faithfulness in the relations 
of life, and to show that Christianity 
docs nnt design to break up the rela- 
tions of social and domestic intor- 
coimso. This discussion continues to 
ver: 2i. The phrase “as God hath 
distributed ** refers to the condition in 
which men arc placed in life, wlicther 
as rich or poor, in a state of freedom 
or servitude, of learning or ignorance, 
cfcc. And it implies that God appoints 
the lot of men, and orders the cir- 
cumstances of their condition ; that 
religion is not designed to interfere 
directly mth this ; and that men should 
seek to show tho real excellence of 
religion in tho parthcular sphere in 
which they may have been placed 
by divine providence before they 
became converted. ^ jIs the Lord 
hath called every one. That is, in 
the condition or circumstances in 
which any one is when he is called by 


cumcised ? let him not become un 
circumcised. Is any called in uu- 
circumcision 1 ^ let him not be 
circumcised. 

19 Circumcision ^ is nothing, 

e Actsl5.1,&c.; Gal.5.2,&.c.; <^(^1.5.0,6.15. 

the Lord to bo a Christian. ^ So 
let him walk. Jn that sphere of life ; 
in that calling (ver. 20) ; in that par- 
ticular relation in which he was, let 
him remain, unless he can consist- 
ently change it for tho better, and 
THERE let him illustrate the true 
beauty and excellence of religion. 
Tin's was designed to counteract the 
notion that the fact of embracing a 
new religion dissolved the relations 
of life which existed before. This 
idea probably prevailed extensively 
among the Jews. Paul’s object is to 
show that the gospel, instead of dis- 
solving those relations, only strengtli- 
enod them, and enabled those who 
were converted the better to dis- 
oharge the duties which grow out of 
them. ^ And so ordain /, &c. This is 
no peculiar rule for you Corinthians. 
It is the universal rule which I every- 
where inculcated. It is not impro- 
bable that there was occasion to insist 
everywhere on this rule, and to re- 
press disorders which might have 
been attempted by som(‘ who might 
suppose that Christianity dissolved 
the former obligations of life. 

IS. Is any man called ? Does any 
one become a Christian ? Npte, chap, 
i. 20. ^ Being circumcised. Being 
a native-born Jew, or having become 
a Jewish ju’cselyte, and having sub- 
mitted to the initiatory rite of the 
Jewish religion. % Let him not become 
uncirenmeised. This could not be lit- 
erally done. But the apostle refers 
here to certain efforts which wore 
made to remove tho marks of circum- 
cision which were often .attempted by 
those who were ashamed of having been 
circumcised. Tho practice is often 
alluded to by Jewish writers, and .is 
described by them ; comp. 1 Mac. i. 
lo. It is not decorous or proper hero 
to show how this was done. The 
process is described in Cels, de Med. 
vii. 25 ; see Grotius and Bloomflcld. 
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and uncircumcision is notliing, but 
the keeping ® of the command- 
ments of God. 

a John 15.14; 1 John 2.3. 

^ Is any called in uncircumcision ? 
A GentHe, or one who had' not been 
circumcised. ^ Let him not be cir- 
cumcised, The Jewish rites arc not 
binding, and arc not to be enjoined 
on those who have been converted 
from the Gentiles ; see Notes, Rom. 
ii. 2Y— 30. 

19. Circumcision is nothing ^ drc. 
It is of no GonBequcncc in itself. It 
is not that which God requires now. 
And the mere external rite can be of 
no consequence one way or the other. 
The heart is all; and that is what 
God demands , sec Note, Rom. ii. 29. 
^ But the keeping of the command- 
ments of God. « is something, is the 
main thing, is every thing ; and this 
can he done whether a man is circum- 
cised or not. 

20. Let every man abide. Let him 
remain or continue. ^ In the same 
calling. The same occupation, pro- 
jfession, rank of life. Wc use the 
[word calling in tho same sense to 
denote the occupation or profession 
of a man. Probably the original idea 
vhich led men to designate a profes- 
sion as a calling was the belief that 
God called every man to the profes- 
sion and rank which he occupies; 
that is, that it is by his arrange- 
ment, or providence, that he oc- 
cupies that rank rather than an- 
other. In this way every man has a 
call to the profession in which he is 
engaged as really as ministers of the 
gospel ; and every man should have 
as clear evidence that God Iras called 
him to the sphere of life in which he 
moves as ministers of the gospel 
should have that God has called 
them to their appropriate profession. 
This declaration of Paul, tfiat every 
one is to remain in the same occupa- 
tion or rank in which he was when he 
was converted, is to be taken in a 
general and not in an unqualified 
sense. It does not design to teach 
that a man is in no situation to seek a 
change in his profession when he be- 
comes pious. But it is intended to 


[A. D. 59. 

20 Let e>’ery man abide ^ in the 
same calling wherein he was called. 

21 Art thou called being a ser- 

h Prov.27.8. 

show that religion was the friend of 
order; that it did not disregard or 
disarrange the relations of social life; 
that it was fitted to produce content- 
ment even in an humble walk, and to 
prevent repinings at tho lot of those 
who were more favoured or happy. 
That it did not design to prevent all 
change is apparent from the next 
verse, and from the nature of the 
case. Some of the circumstances in 
which a change of condition, or of 
calling, may be proper when a man is 
converted, arc the following. (1.) 
Wlien a man is a slave, and he can 
obtain his freedom, ver, 21. (2.) 

'When a man is pursuing a nicked 
calling or course of life wlicn he was 
converted, even if it is lucrative, ho 
should abandon it as sj»ecdily as pos- 
sible. Thus if a man is engaged, as 
John Newton was, in tho slave-trade, 
he should at once abandon it. If ho 
is engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of ardent spirits, he should at onco 
forsake the business, even at great 
personal sacrifice, and engage in a 
lawful and honourable employment ; 
see Note, Acts xix. 19. No considera- 
tions can justify a continuance in a 
course of life like this after a,^pian is 
converted. No consideration can 
make a husincss which is “ evil, and 
only evil, and that continually,” pro- 
per or right. (3.) Where a man can 
increase his usefulness by choosing a 
new profession. Thus the usefulness 
of many a man is greatly promoted by 
his leaving an agricultural, or me- 
chanical employment ; or by his leav- 
ing the bar, or the mercantile profes- 
sion, and becoming a minister of the 
gospel. In such situations, religion 
not only permits a man to change his 
profession, hut it demands it ; imr 
will God smile upon him, or bless 
him, unless the change is made. An 
opportunity to become more usefiil 
imposes an obligation to change the 
course of life. And no man is per- 
mitted to waste his life and talents in 
a mere scheme of money-making, or 
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vant ? care » not for it ; but if thou 
mayest be made free^ use it rather. 

a Ht*b.l3.5. 


in self-indulgence, when by changing 
his calling he can do more for the 
salTiition of the world. 

21. Being a servant (lavXes)- A 
slave. Slaves abounded in Greece, 
and in every part of the heathen 
world. Athens, e. g., had, in her best 
days, twenty thousand freemen, and 
four hundred thousand slaves. See 
the condition of the heathen world on 
this subject illustrated at length, and 
in a very learned maner, by Rev. B. 
B. Edwards, in the Bib. Repository 
for Oct. 183.5, i)p. 411 — 430. It was 
a very important subject to inquire 
what oityhf to be done in such in- 
stances. Many shaves who had been 
converted might argue that the in- 
stitution of slavery was contrary to 
the rights of man ; that it destroyed 
their equality with other men ; that 
it was cruel, and oppressive, and un- 
just in the highest degree; and that 
therefore they ought not to submit to 
it, but that they should burst their 
bonds, and assert their rights as free- 
men. In order to prevent restless- 
ness, uneasiness, and insubordination ; 
in order to iireserve the peace of 
society, and to prevent religion from 
bcing^ regarded as disorganizing and 
disorderly, Paul here states the prin- 
ciple on which the slave was to act. 
Ajd by referring to tliis case, which 
was tlic strongest which could occur, 
he designed doubtless to inculcate 
the duty of order, and contentment in 
general in all the other relations in 
which men might be when they were 
converted. ^ Carenotforit. Let it 
not be a subject of deep anxiety and 
distress; do not deem it to be dis- 
graceful; let it not aifoct your spirits; 
but be content in the lot of life where 
God has placed you. If you can in a 
proper way obtain your freedom, do 
it ; if not let it not be a subject of 
painful reflection. In the sphere of 
life where God by his providence has 
placed you, strive to evince the Chris- 
tian spirit, and show that you are able 
to bear the sorrows and enduro the 


22 For he that is called in the 
Lord, beifig a servant, is the 

b John 8.3C; Koin.6.18.22. 

toils of your humble lot with submis- 
sion to the will of God, and to as to 
advance in that relation th^ interest 
of the true religion. Jn that calling 
do your duty, and ovinco always the 
spirit of a Christian. This duty is 
often enjoined on those who were ser- 
vants, or slaves ; Eph. vi. 5 ; Col. iii. 
22; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 9 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 18. This duty of the slave, how- 
ever, does not make the oppression of 
the master right or just, any more 
than the duty of one who is persecuted 
or reviled to be patient and meek 
makes the conduct of the persecutor 
or reviler just or right ; nor does it 
prove that tlie master has a right to 
hold the slave as property ^ which can 
never be right in the sight of God; 
but it requires simply that the slave 
should evince, even in the midst of 
degradation and injury, the spirit of 
a Christian, just as it is required of a 
man who is injured in any way, to 
bear it as becomes a follower of tho 
Lord Jesus. Nor does this passage 
prove that a slave ought not to desire 
freedom if it can be obtained, for this 
is supposed in the subsequent clause. 
Every human being has a right to 
desire to bo free, and to seek liberty. 
But it should be done in accordance 
with the rules of the gospel ; so as not 
to dishonour the religion of Christ, 
and so as not to injure the true 
happiness of others, or overturn the 
foundations of society. ^ But if thou 
mayest he free. If thou canst (Sincwai), 
if it is in your power to become free. 
That is, if your master or the laws set 
you free ; or if you can purchase your 
freedom ; or if the laws can be changed 
in a regular manner. If freedom can 
be obtained in any manner that is not 
sinful. In many Ceases a Christian 
master might set his slaves free ; in 
others, perhaps, the laws might do it ; 
in some, perhaps, the freedom of the 
slave might bo purchased by a Chris- 
tian friend. In all these instances 
it would be proper to embrace the 
I opportunity of becoming free. The 
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Lord’s 1 freeman ; likewise also he 
that is called, free, is " Christ’s 
servant. 

1 made free. a Pa.IlG.lG; 1 Pct.2.1G. 

apostlefdocB not speak of insurrection, 
and the Vhole scope of the passage is 
' against an attempt on their part to 
obtain freedom by force and violence. 
He manifestly teaches them to remain 
in their condition, to bear it patiently 
and submissively, and in that relation 
to bear their hard lot with a Ghrlbtian 
spirit, unless their freedom could be 
obtained without violence and blood- 
shed* And the same duty is still 
binding. Evil as slavery is, and always 
evil, and only evil, yet the Christian 
religion requires patience, gentleness, 
forbearance ; not violence, war, insur- 
rection, and bloodshed. Christianity 
would teach masters to be kind, ten- 
der, and gentle; to liberate their 
slaves, and to change the laws so that 
it may be done; to be just towards 
those whom they have held in bond- 
age. It would not teach the slave to 
rise on his master, and imbrue his 
hands in his blood ; to break up the 
relations of society by violence ; or to 
dishonourhisreligion by the indulgence | 
of the feelings of revenge and by mur- i 
der. If Use it rather. Avail your- 
selves of the privilege if you can, and 
be a freeman. There arc disadvant- 
ages attending the condition of a slave, 
and if you can escape from them in a 
proper manner, it is your privilege and 
your duty to do it. 

22 . For he that is called vi the Lord. \ 
He that is called hy tho Lord ; he 
that becomes a Christian. ^ Being 
a servant. A slave when ho i^^, con- 
verted. ^ Is the Lord's freeman. 
Marg. Made free (ao’iXtvS-tgog). t. Is 
manumitted, made free, endowed with 
liberty by the Lord. This is designed 
evidently to comfort tho heart Of the 
slave, and to make him contented 
with his condition ; and it is a most 
delicate, happy, and tender argument. 
The sense is this. You are blessed 
with freedom from the bondage of sin 
by tho Lord. You were formerly a 
slave to sin, but now you arc liberated. 
That bondage was far more grievous, 
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23 Ye are bought ^ with a 
price ; be not ye the servants of 
men. 

6chap.6.20; lFet.l.18,19. 


and far more to be lamented than the 
bondage of the body. But from that 
long, grievous, and oppressive servi- 
tude you are now free. Your condi- 
tion, even though you are a slave, is 
far better than it was before; nay, 
you are now the true freeman, tho 
freeman of the Lord. Your spirit is 
free ; while those who are not slaves, 
and perhaps your own masters, are 
even now under a more severe and 
odious bondage than yours. You 
should rejoice, therefore, in deliver- 
ance from tho greater evil, and be 
glad that in the eye of God you are re- 
garded as his frcemaii, and endowed 
hy him with more valuable freedom 
than it would bo to bo delivered from 
tho bondage under which you are now 
placed. Freedom from sin is the 
highest blessing that can be conferred 
on men; and if that is yours, you 
should little regard your external cir- j 
cumstances in this life. You will soon 
be admitted to the eternal liberty of 
the saints in glory, and will forget all 
your toils and privations in this world.’* ^ 
^ Is Christ's servant. Is the slave • 
of Christ ; is bound to obey 
law, and to submit himself, as you arc, 
to tljc authority of another. 1*1118 too 
is designed to promote eontentvmnt \ 
with his lot, by the consideration that \ 
all are hound to obey law ; that there 
is no such thing as absolute independ- | 
cnce ; and that, since law is to be ; 
obeyed, it is not degradation and ig- 
nominy to submit to those which God 
has imposed on us by his providence 
in an humble sphere of life. Whether 
a freeman or a slave, we are bound to 
yield obedience to law, and every- 
where must obey the laws of God. It 
is not, therefore, degradation to sub- 
mit to his laws in a state of servitude, 
though these laws come to us through 
an earthly master. In this respect, 
the slave and the freeman are on a 
level, as both are required to submit 
to tho laws of Christ; and, even if 
freedom could be obtained, there is no 
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24 Brethren, let* every man, 
wherein he is called, therein abide 
with God. 

• 26 Now concerning virgins I 

a ver.17,20. 

such thing as absolute independence. 
This is a very .beautiful, delicate and 
happy argument ; and perhaps no con - 
sideration could be urged that would be 
more adapted to produce contentment. 

I 23. Ye are bought with a price. 
Though you are slaves to men, yet 
you have been purchased for God by 
the blood of his Son ; Note, chap. vi. 
20. You are, therefore, in his sight 
of inestimable wortli, and arc bound 
to be his. ^ Be not ye the servants of 
men. That is, “ Do not regard your- 
selves as the slaves op men. Even 
ill your humble relation of life, even 
as servants under the laws of the laud, 
regard yourselves as the servants of 
God, as obeying and serving him even 
in this relationf since all those w'ho 
are bought with a price — all Chris- 
tians, whether bond or free — arc in 
fact the servant (slaves, ^cOXoi) of God, 
ver. 22. In this relation, therefore, 
esteem yourselves as the servants of 
God, as bound by his laws, as subject 
to him, and as really serving him, 
while you yield all proper obedience 
to your master.’’ Rosciimuller, Gro- 
tiiis, and some others, however, think 
that tffls refers to Christians in gen- 
eral; and that the apostle means to 
caution them against subjecting them- 
selves to needless rites and customs 
which the false teachers would impose 
on them. Others have supposed (as 
Doddridge) that it means that they 
should not sell themselves into slavery; 
but assuredly a caution of this kind 
was not needful. The view given 
above I regard as the interpretation 
demanded by the connection. And in 
this view it would promote conterit- 
niont, and would even prevent their 
taking any improper measures to dis- 
turb the relations of social life, by the 
high and solemn consideration that 
even in that relation they were in com- 
mon with all Christians, the true and 
real servants of God. They belonged 
to God, and they should serve him. 


have no commandment ^ of the 
Lord ; yet 1 give my judgment, as 
one that hath obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful. « 

b ver.C,10,40. c 1 Tiin.1.12. 


Tn all things which their masilrs com- 
manded, that were in accordance with 
the will of God, and that could be 
done with a quiet conscience, they 
were to regard themselves as serving 
God ; if at any time they were com- 
manded to do that which God had 
forbidden, they were to remember 
that they were the servants op God, 
and that he was to be obeyed rather 
I than man. 

24. BrethreUt Ac. ; see Note, v. 20. 

25. Now concerning virgins. This 
commences the third subject on which 
the opinion of Paul seems to have 
been asked by the church at Corinth 
— whether it was proper that those 
who had unmarried daughters, or 
w^ards, should give them in marriage. 
The reason why this question was pro- ' 
posed may have been, that many in | 
the church at Corinth were the advo- 
cates of celibacy, and this, perhaps, | 
on tw'o grounds. ( I .) Some may have ! 
supposed that in the existing state of i 
things — the persecutions and trials to ' 
wdiich Christians were exposed — it ! 
would be advisable that a man who ( 
had unmarried daughters, or wards, I 
should keep them from the additional | 
cares and trials to which they would be 
exposed with a family ; and, (2.) Some 
may have already been the advocates 
for celibacy, and liave maintained that 
that state was more favourable to piety, 
and was altogether to be preferred. 
It is known that that opinion had an 
early prevalence, and gave rise to the 
establishment of nunneries in the 
papal church ; an opinion that has 
everywhere been attended with licen- 
tiousness and corruption. It is not 
improbable that there may have been 
advocates for this opinion even in the 
church of Corinth ; and it was well, 
therefore, that the authority of an 
apostle should be employed to sanction 
and to honour the marriage union. 

^1 I have no commandment, &c. No 
positive, express revelation ; see Notes 
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26 I suppose therefore that this 
is good for the present ^ distress ; 
I say ^ that ^ it is good for a man so 
to be. 

27 Art thou bound unto a wife ? 

^or, necessity, a ver.1,8. 


seek not to be loosed. Art thou 
loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife. 

28 But and if thou marry, thou ^ 
hast not sinned; and if a virgin 
marry, she hath not sinned. Nevcr- 

& Heb.13.4. 


on vcr. 6, 10. T Yet I give my judg~ 
ment, 1 give my opinion, or advice : 
see Note, vcr. 6. If As one that iiath 
obtained mercy of the Lord. As a 
Christian; one who has been par- 
doned, whoso mind has been enlight- 
ened, apd who has been endued with 
the grace of God. ^ To he faiihfid. 
Faithful to my God. As one who 
would not give ad\ice for any selfish, 
or mercenary, or worldly conbidera- 
tion ; as one known to act from a 
desire to honour God, and to seek the 
best interests of the church, even 
though there is no explicit command. 
The advice of such a man — a devot- 
ed, faithful, self-denying, experienced 
Christian — is entitled to respectful 
deference, even where there is no 
claim to inspiration. Religion quali- 
fies to give advice ; and the advice of 
a man who has no selfish ends to 
gratify, and who is known to seek 
Buprcjiioly the glory of God, should 
not he disregarded or slighted. Paul 
had a special claim to give this advice, 
because he was the founder of the 
church at Corinth. 

20. I suppose, I think; I give the 
following advice, ^f For the present 
distress. In the ijresent state of trial. 
The word distress (aAyKnv, necessity) 
denotes calamity, persecution, trial, 
<fec. ; sec Luko xxi. 23. The word 
rendered present (lv*<rr«/ra») denotes 
that which nrges on^ or that wliiph at 
that time presses on, or afflicts. ’Here 
it is implied, (1.) That at that time 
they were subject to trials so severe 
as to render the advice w'hich he was 
about to give proper; and, (2.)'That 
he by no means meant that this should 
be a permanent arrangement in the 
church, and of course it cannot be 
urged as an argument for the monastic 
system. What the urgent distress of 
this time was, is not certainly known. 
If the epistle was written about a. d. 
69 (see the Introduction), it was in 


the time of Nero ; and probably he had 
already begun to oppress and perse- 
cute Christians. At all events, it is 
evident that the Christians at Corinth 
were subject to some trials which 
rendered tlio cares of the marriage 
life undesirable. ^ It is good for a 
man so to he. The emphasis hero is 
on the word so {cvru;') ; that is, it is 
best for a man to conduct in the fol- 
lowing manner ; tlie word so refer- 
ring to the advice which follows. “ I 
advise that ho conduct in the foP owing 
manner, to wit/’ Most commenta- 
tors suppose that it means as he is; 
i. e.t unmarried ; but the interpreta- 
tion proposed above best suits the 
connection. The advice given is in 
the following versos. 

27. Art thou hound unto a wife ? 
Art thou already married ? Mamage 
is often thus represented as a tic, a 
hondf <fcc. ; see Note, Rom. vii. 2. 
^ Sceh not to he loosed. Seek not a 
dissolution (^^vnv) of the connection, 
either by divorce or by a separation 
from each other; sec Notes on ver. 
10 — 17. IF Ah thou loosed from a 
wife f Art thou unmarriecl ? It 
should have been rendered free from 
a wife ; or art thou single ? It ^loes 
not imply of necessity that the person 
had been married, though it ma.y have 
that meaning, and signify those who 
had been separated from a wife by 
her death. There is no necessity of 
supposing that Paul refers to persons 
who had divorced their wives. So 
Grotius, Schlcusncr, Doddridge, Ac. j 

28. Thou hast not sinned. There 
is no express command of God on this 
subject. The counsel which I give is 
mere advice, and it may l>e observed 
or not as you shall judge best. Mar- 
riage is honourable and lawful; and 
though there may bo circumstances 
where it is advisable not to enter into 


this relation, yet there is no Jaw 
which prohibits it. Tho same advice 
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theless such shall have trouble in 
the flesh : but I spare 3 'ou. 

29 But this I say, brethren, the 


would bo proper now, if it were a time 
of persecution ; or if a man is poor, 
and cannot support a family ; or if he 
has already a dependent mother and 
sisters to be supported by him, it would 
be well to follow the advice of Paul. 
So also when the cares of a family 
would take up a man’s time and efforts; 
when hut for this he might give him- 
self to a missionary life, the voice of 
wisdom may bo in accordance with 
that of Paul ; that a man may be free 
from these cares, and may give him- 
self with more undivided interest and 
more successful toil to the salvation 
of man. ^ Such shall have tivnble in 
j the flesh. They shall have anxiety, 

I care, solicitude, trials. Days of j)or- 
j secution are coming on, and you may 
j be led to the stake, and in those ffery 
I trials your families may be torn 
I asunder, and a part bo put to death. 
Or you may bo poor, and oppressed, 
and driven from your homes, and 
made wanderers and exiles, for the 
sake of your religion. ^ Jjut I spare 
you. I will not dwell 011 the melan- 
choly theme. I will not pain your 
hearts by describing the woes that 
shall ensue, I will not do any thing 
to deter you from acting as you deem 
right. If you choose to marry, it is 
lawful; and T will not imbitter your 
jo^ and harrow up your feelings by 
the description of your future dif- 
ficulties and trials. The word fl,esh 
here denotes outward circumstances 
in contradistinction from the mind. 
They might have peace of mind, for 
religion would furnish that ; but they 
would bo exposed to poverty, persecu- 
tion, and calamity. 

29. Hut this 1 say. ■\^niether you 
are married or not, or in w'hatever 
condition of life you may be, I would 
remind you that life hastens to a 
close, and that its grand business is to 
be prepared to die. It matters little 
in what condition or rank of life we 
are, if wo are ready to depart to an- 
other and a better world. % The 
time is short. The time is contracted. 


time « is short : it remaineth that 
both they that have wives be as 
though tliey had none ; 

a 1 ret.4.7j 2 Pet.3.8,9. 

drawn into a narrow space (ovHtva?.- 
The word which is l^ere used 
is commonly applied to the act of furl- 
ing a sail, i. c , reducing it into a 
narrow compass ; and is then applied 
to any thing that is reduced within 
narrow limits. Perhaps there was a 
reference hero to the fact that the 
time was contracted, or made short, 
by their impending persecutions and 
trials. But it is always equally true 
that time is short. It will soon glide 
away, and come to a close. The idea 
of the apostle hero is, that the plans 
of life should all be formed in view 
of this trutll, THAT TIMF. IS SHORT. No 
plan should be adopted which docs not 
contemplate this; no engagement of 
life made w^hon it will not be appro- 
priate to think of it; no connection 
entered into when the thought “time j 
is short,” would be an unwelcome in- ' 
truder; see 1 Pet. iv. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 
8, 9. ^ Ji remaineth (t® The 

remainder is ; or this is a consequence 
from this consideration of the short- 
ness of time. % Both they that have 
wives, &c. This does not incaii that 
they are to treat them with unkind- 
ness or neglect, or fail in the duties 
of love and fidelity. It is to be taken 
in a general sense, that they were to 
live above the world ; that they were 
not to be unduly attached to’ them ; 
that they were to be ready to part with 
them ; and that they should not suffer 
attacliment to them to interfere with 
any duty which they owed to God. 
They were in a world of trial; and 
they were exposed to persecution ; and 
as Christians they were bound to live 
entirely to God, and they ought not, 
therefore, to allow attachment to 
earthly friends to alienate their affec- 
tions from God, or to interfere with 
their Christian duty. In one word, 
they ought to be jttsf as faithful to 
God, and just as pious, in every re- 
spect, as if they had no wife and no 
earthly friend. Such a consecration 
to God is difficult, but not impossible. 
Our earthly attachments and cares 
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30 And they that weep, as though 
they wept not ; and they that 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; 


and they that buy, as though th^ 
possessed not ; 

31 And they that use this world, 


draw away our affections from God, 
but they- need not do it. Instead of 
being tae occasion of alienating our 
affections from God, they should be, 
and they might ho, the means of bind- 
ing us more firmly and entirely to him 
and to his cause. But alas, how many 
professing Christians live for their 
wives and children only, and not for 
God in these relations ! how many 
suffer these earthly objects of attach- 
ment to alienate their minds from 
the ways and commandments of God, 
rather than make them the occasion 
of uniting them more tenderly to him 
and his cause ! 

30. And they that weep. They 
who are afflicted. As though they 
wept not. Restraining anti moderat- 
ing their grief by the hope of the life 
to come. The general idea in all 
these expressions is, that in whatever 
situation Christians are, they should 
be dead to the world, and not impro- 
perly affected by passing e'&ents. It 
is impossible for human nature not to 
feel when persecuted, maligned, slan- 
dered, or when near earthly friends 
are taken away. But religion wdll 
calm the troubled spirit ; pour oil on 
the agitated waves; light up a smile 
in the midst of tears ; cause the beams 
of a calm /ind lovely morning to rise 
on the anxious heart ; silence the 
commotions of the agitated soul, and 
produce joy oven in the midst of sor- 
row. Religion wdll keep us from 
immoderate grief, and sustain the soul 
even when in distress nature forcer ?as 
to shed the tear of mourning. Christ 
sweat great drops of blood, and Chris- 
tians often weep ; but the heart may 
he calm, peaceful, elevated, confident 
in God in the darkest night and Hie 
severest tempest of calamity. ^ A7id 
they that rejoice. They that arc 
happy ; they that are prospered ; that 
have beloved families around them ; 
that are blessed with success, with 
honour, with esteem, witli health. 
They that have occasion of rejoicing 
and gratitude. If As though they re- 


joiced not. Not rejoicing with ex- | 
cessive or immoderate joy. Not with 
riot or unholy mirth. Not satisfied 
with these things; though they may 
rejoice them. Not forgetting that 
they must soon be left ; hut keeping 
the mind in a calm, serious, settled, 
thoughtful state, in view of the fact 
that all these things must soon come 
to an end. 0 how would this thought 
silence the voice of unseemly mirth ; 
Ilow would it produce calmness, 
serenity, heavenly joy, where is now 
often unhallowed riot ; and true peace, 
where now there is only forced and 
boisterous revelry ! If As though they 
possessed 7iot. It is right to buy and 
to obtain projjorty. But it sliould l>o 
held with the couvictioii that it is by 
an uncertain tenure, and must soon he 
left. Men may give a deed that shall 
secure from their fellow men ; hut no 
man (mh give a title that shall nut be 
taken away by death. Our lands and 
houses, our stocks and bonds and 
mortgages, our goods and chattels, 
shall soon pass into other har.ds. 
Other men will plough our fields, reap 
our harvests, work in our shops, stand 
at our counters, sit down at our fire- 
sides, cat on our tables, lie upon our 
beds. Others will occupy our *|Slaces 
in society, have our offices, sit in our 
seats in the sanctuary. Others will 
take possession of our gold, and appro- 
priate it to their own use; and ive 
shall have no more interest in it, and 
no more control over it, than our 
neighbour has now, and no power to 
eject the man that has taken posses- 
sion of our houses and our lands. 
Secure therefore as our titles are, 
safe as are our investments, yet how 
soon shall we lose all interest in them 
by death ; and how ought this consid- 
eration to induce us to live above the 
world, and to secure a treasure in 
that world where no thief approaches, 
and no moth corrupts. 

81. And they that use this ivorld. 
That make a necessary and proper 
use of it to furnish raiment, food, 
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not abusing it : for the fashion 
® of this world passeth away. 

32 But I would have you with 
out carefulness. He that is un- 
I a PB.39.G;Jainea4.14ilPet.4.7ilJohii2.17. 

I clothing, medicine, protection, Ac. 

I It is right so to use the world, for it 
! was made for these purposes. The 
I word usinff here refers to the lawful 
j use of it ^ As not abusing 

I it. {Hecra^^ufAtvei). The preposition 
I xaru, in composition here has the 
[ sense of too muchf too freely t and is 
taken not merely in an intensive sense, 
hut to denote evil, the abuse of the 
world. It means that we arc not to 
use it to excess ; we arc not to make 
it a mere matter of indulgences, or to 
make that the main object and pur- 
pose of our Jiving. We arc not to 
give our appetites to indulgence; our 
bodies to not; our days and nights to 
feasting and revelry. ^ For the 
fashion of this world ( to The 

form, the appofiranco Ini John li. 
17, it is said that “ the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof.” The 
word ‘‘fashion” here is probably taken 
from the shifting scenes of the drama; 
where, when the scone changes, the 
imposing and splendid pageantry pas- 
ses off. The form, the fashion of the 
world is like a splendid, gilded page- 
ant. It is unreal and illusive. It 
contirfdCB but a little time ; and soon 
the scene changes, and the fashion 
that allured and enticed us now 
paUcs away, and wc pass to other 
scenes. ^ Passeth away 
Pusses off like the splendid, gaudy, 
shifting scenes of the stage. What a 
striking description of the changing, 
unstable, and unreal pageantry of this 
world ! Now it is gay, splendid, gor- 
geous, lovely; to-morrow it is gone, 
and is succeeded by new actors and 
new scenes. Now all is busy with one 
set of actors ; to-morrow a new com- 
pany appears, and again they arc suc- 
ceeded by another, and all are engag- 
. ed in scened that are equally changing, 
I vain, gorgeous, and delusive. A sim- 
I liar idea is presented in the well known 
I and beautiful description of the great 
. British dramatist : — 


married careth for the things 
that 1 belong to the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord : 

33 But he that is married careth 

b lTim.&.5. 1 of the Lord, as ver.34. 


* 

All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances. 
And one man m his timo plays many parts.’* 

If such he the character of the scenes 
in which we arc engaged, how little 
should wc fix our affections on them, 
and how anxious should we bo to be 
prepared for the real and unchanging 
scenes of another world ! 

32. But I would have you. I would 
advise you to such a course of life as 
should leave you without carefulness. 
My advice is regulated by that wish, 
and that wish guides mo in giving it. 
% Without carefulness 

Without anxiety, solicitude, care ; 
without such a necessary attention to 
the things of this life as to take off 
your thoughts and affections from 
hoiivculy objects ; see Notes on Mat. 
vi. 25 — 31. Careth for the things 

that belong to the Lord'. Marg. “ The 
things of the Lord the things of 
religion. Ilis attention is not dis- 
tracted by the cares of this life ; his 
time is not engrossed, and his affec- 
tions alienated by an attendance on 
tlio concerns of a family, and espe- 
cially by solicitude for them in times 
of trial and persecution.*. He can give 
his main attention to the things, of 
religion. He is at leisure to give his 
chief thoughts and anxieties to the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Paul’s own example showed 
that this was the course which ho 
preferred; and showed also that in 
somq instances it was law’ful and pro- 
per for a man to remain unmarried, 
and to give himself entirely to the 
work of the Lord. But the divine 
commandment (Gen. i. 28), and the 
commendation everywhere bestowed 
upon marriage in the Scriptures, as 
well as the nature of the case, show 
that it was not designed that celibacy 
should be general. 

33. Careth for the things of the 
world. Is under a necessity of giving 
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for the things that are of the tween a wife and a virgin. The 
world, how he may please his unmarried woman careth for the 
wife. ^ things of the Lord, that she may 

34 There is difference also be- be holy both in body and in spirit: 


attention to the things of the world ; 
or cannot give his undivided attention 
and interest to the things of religion. 
This would be especially true in times 
of persecution. ^ How he may please 
his wife. How he may gratify her ; 
how he may accommodate himself to 
her temper and wishes, to make her 
happy. The apostle here plainly in- 
timates that there would be danger 
that the man would be so anxious to 
gratify his wife, as to interfere with 
his direct religious duties. This may 
be done in many ways. (1.) The 
affections may bo taken off from the 
Lord, and bestowed upon the wifo. 
She may become the object of even 
improper attachment, and may take 
the place of Gud in the affections. 
(2.) The time may be taken up in de- 
votion to her, which should be given 
to secret prayer, and to the duties of 
religion. (3.) She may demand his 
society and attention when he ought 
to be engaged in doing good to others, 
and endeavouring to advance the 
kingdom of Christ. (4.) She may he 
gay and fashionable, and may lead 
him into improper expenses, into a 
style of living that may be unsuitable 
for a Christian, and into society where 
his piety will Ifc injured, and his devo- 
tion to God lessened; or, (5.) She 
may have erroneous opinions on the 
doctrines and duties of religion ; and 
a desire to please her may lead him I 
insensibly to modify his views, and to | 
adopt more lax opinions, and to | 
sue a more lax course of life in his 
religious duties. Many a husband 
has thus been injured by a gay, 
thoughtless, and imprudent wife ; and 
though that wife may he a Christian, 
yet her coarse may be such as shall 
greatly retard his growth in grace, 
and mar the beauty of his piety. 

34. Between a wife and a virgin^ 
Between a woman that is married 
and one that is unmarried. The 
apostle says that a similar difference 
between the condition of her that is 


married and her that is unmarried 
takes place, which had been observed 
between the married and the unmar- 
ried man. The Greek word here 
ifAtfitififTeit') may mean, is divided, and 
he rendered, '* the wife and the vir- 
gin are divided iu the some manner;" 
i. c.thcre is the same difference in their 
case as exists between the married and 
the unmarried man. % The unmar^ 
Tied women, <kc. Has more advan- 
tages for attending to the things of 
religion ; has fewer temptations to 
neglect her proper duty to God. 
% Both in body and in spirit. En- 
tirely holy ; that she may be entirely 
devoted to God. Perhaps in her case 
the apostle mentions the “body," 
which lio had not done in the case of 
the man, because her temptation 
would be principally in regard to that 
— the danger of endeavouring to de- 
corate and adorn her person to 
please her husband. If How she may 
please her husband. Tho apostle 
here intends, undoubtedly, to intimate 
that there wore dangers to personal 
piety in the married life, which would 
not occur in a state of celibacy ; and 
that tho unmarried female would have 
greater opportunities for devotion and 
usefulness than if married. And he 
intimates that tho married female 
would be in danger of losing her zeal 
and marring her piety, by attention 
to her husWnd, and by a constant 
effort to please him. Some of the 
ways in which this might be done are 
the following. (1.) As in the former 
case (ver. 38), her affections might be 
transferred from God to the partner 
of her life. '(^•) time will be 
occupied by an attention to him and 
to his will ; and there would bo dan- 
ger that that attention would be 
allowed to interfere with her hours of 
secret retirement and communion 
with God. (3.) Her time will be 
necessarily broken in upon 6y the cares 
of a family, and she should therefore 
guard with peculiar vigilance, that 
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but she tliat is inamed*<^ cai-eth for 
the things of the world, how she 
may please Jier husband. 

a Luke 10.40-42. 


she may redeem time for secret com- 
munion with God. (4.) The time 
which she before gave to benevolent 
objects, may now be given to please i 
her husband. Before her marriage 
she may have been distinguished for 
zeal, and for active efforts in every 
plan of doing good ; subsequently, 
she may lay aside this zeal, and with- 
draw from these plans, and be as little | 
distinguished as others. (.5.) Her I 
piety may be greatly injured by false | 
notions of what should be done to 
please her husband. If he is a worldly | 
and fashionable man, she may seek to 
please him by gold, and pearls, and 
costly array." Instead of cultivating 
the ornament of ** a meek and quiet 
spirit,” her main wish may be to de- 
corate her person, and render herself 
attractive by the adorning of her per- 
son rather than of her mind. (6.) If 
he is opposed to religion, or if ho Las 
lax opinions on the subject, or if he is 
sceptical and worldly, she will bo in 
danger of relaxing in her views in re- 
gard to the strictness of Christianity, 
and of becoming conformed to his. 
She will insensibly become less strict 
in regard to the Sabbath, the Bible, 
the pfhyer meeting, the Sabbath- 
school, the plans of Christian bene- 
volence, the doctrines of the gospel. 
(7.J To please him, she will be found 
in the gay circle, — perhaps in the 
assembly room, or even the theatre, 
or amidst companies of gayoty and ; 
amusement, and will fbrget that she | 
is professedly devoted only to God. 
And, (8.) She is in danger, as the 
result of all this, of forsaldng her old 
religious friends, the companions of 
purer, brighter days, the humble and 
devoted friends of Jesus ; and of 
s^king society among the gay, the 
rich, the proud, the worldly. Her 
piety thus is injured ; she becomes 
worldly and vain, and less and less 
like Christ; until heaven, perhaps, in 
mercy smites her idol, and he dies, 
and leaves her again to the blossed- 


85 And this 1 speak for your 
own profit ; not tiut 1 may cast 
a snare upon you, but for that 


ness of single-hearted devotion to God, 
O ! how many a Christian fexdale has 
thus been injured by an unhappy 
marriage with a gay and worldly man! 
How often has the church occasion to 
mourn over piety that is dimmed, be- 
nevolence that is quenciicd, zeal that 
is extinguished by devotion to a gay 
and worldly husband ! How often 
does humble piety weep over such a 
scene ! How often does the cause of 
sacred charity sigh ! How often is 
the Redeemer wounded in the house 
of his friends ! And 0 how often 
does it become xecebsart for God to 
interpose, and to remove by death the 
object of the affection of his wander- 
ing child, and to clothe her in the 
habiliments of mourning, and to bathe 
her cheeks in tears, that ” by the 
sadness of the countenance her heart 
may bo made better.” Who can tell 
how iqany a widow is made such from 
this cause : who can tell how much 
religion is injured by thus stealing 
away the affections from God ? 

36. For your own profit. That you 
may avail yourselves of all your advan- 
tages and privileges, and pursue such 
a course as shall tend most to advance 
your personal piety and salvation. 

Not that I may cast a snare upon 
you. The word rendered snare d^^o^ov) 
means a cord, a rope, a bond ; and 
the sense is, that Paul would not hind 
them by any rule which God had not 
made ; or that ho would not restrain 
them from that which is lawful, and 
which the welfare of society usually 
rcqu^cs. Paul means, that his object 
in his advice was their welfare ; it was 
not by any means to bind, fetter, or 
restrain them from any course which 
would he for their real happiness, but 
to promote their real and permanent 
advantage. The idea w'hich is here 
presented by the word snare, is usually 
conveyed by the use of the word yoke 
(Mat. xi. 29; Acts xv. l^; Gal. v. 1), 
and sometimes by the word hwrden ; 
Mat. xxiii. 4 ; Acts xv. 28. ^ But 
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which is comely, and that ye ina^ 
attend upon the Lord without dis- 
traction. 

36 But if any man think that 
he behaveth himself uncomely 
toward his virgin, if she pass the 

u 

for ihat which is comely 
‘Decorous, fit, proper, noble. For 
tliat which is best fitted to your pre- 
sent condition, and w^hich, on the 
whole, will be best, and most for your 
own advantage. There would bo a 
fitness and propriety in their pursuing 
the course which he recommended. 
1[ That ye may attend on the Lord. 
That you may engage in religious 
duties and serve God. ^ Withotit 
distraction. Without being drawn 
away ; without care, 

interruption, and anxiety. That you 
may bo free to engage with undivided 
interest in the service of the Lord. 

30. That he behaveth himself un- 
comely. Acts an unbecoming part, 
imposes an unnecessary, painful, and 
improper constraint, crosses her incli- 
nations which arc in themselves proper. 

Toward his virgin. His daughter, 
or his w'ard, or any unmarried female 
committed to his care. ^ If she 2 ^ass 
the flower e/her aye. If she pass the 
marriageable age and remains unmar- 
ried. It is well known that in the 
east it was regarded as peculiarly dis- 1 
honourable to remain unmarried ; and 
the authority of a father, therefore, 
might be the means of involving his 
daughter in shame and disgrace. 
When this would bo the case, it would 
be -wrong to prohibit her marriage. 
^ And need so require. And she 
ought to bo allowed to marry. If it 
will promote her happiness, and if sh^ 
would be unhappy, and regarded as dis- 
honoured, if she remained in a state 
of celibacy. ^ Let him do what he 
will. He has the authority in the cascu 
for in the east the authonty resided 
wi^h the father. He may either give 
her in marriage or not, as he pleases. 
But in this case it is advisable that she 
should mairy. ^ He siimeth not. He 
errs not ; be will do nothing positively 
wrong iir thQ^^se. Marriage is law- 
ful, and in ibis case it is advisable, and 
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flower of -her age, and need so- re- 
quire; let him do what he will he 
sinneth not : let them mar^y^ 

37 Nevertheless he that standeth' 
steadfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his 

he may consent to it, for the reasons 
above stated, without error or impro- 
priety. 

37. Nevertheless. But. The apos- 
tle ill this verse states some instances 
where it would not be proper to give a 
daughter in marriage ; qnd the verSC is 
a kind of summing up of all that he 
had s.aid on the subject. ^ That stand- 
eth steadfast in his heart, <fcc. Mopt 
commentators have understood this of- 
the father of the virgin, an^ suppose 
that it refers to his purpose of keep- 
ing her from the marriage connection. 
The phrase to stand steadfast, is 
opposed to a disposition that is vacil- 
lating, unsettled, &c., and denotes a 
man who has command of himself, who 
adheres to his purpose, a man who has 
hitherto adhered to his purpose, and 
to whoso happiness and reputation it Is 
important that ho should bo kuow'ii as 
one who is not vacillating, or easily 
moved. ^ Having no ncccssily. Where 
there is nothing in her disposition or 
inclination that would malic marriagd 
necessary, or when there is no engage- 
ment or obligation that W'ould be vio- 
lated if she did not marry. 11 But 
hath power over his own ivill. Hath 
power to do as he pleases ; is not boij^nd 
in the case by another. When there 
18 no engagement, or contract, made 
in childhood, or promise made in parly 
life that w^ould bind him. Often daugh- 
ters were espoused, or promised when, 
they were very young, and in such a 
case a man woul^ be bound ‘to adhere 
to his engagement; and much as he. 
might desire the rcversjp, and her celi- 
bacy, yet ho would not have p,owep 
over his own will, or bo at liberty • to 
withhold her. % A nd hath sq decreed 
in his heart. Has so judged, deter- 
mined, resolved. If 2'hat he will Jeeep 
his virgin. His daughter, or ward, in 
an unmarried state. He has power 
and authority to do it, and' ifshe does 
it he will not sin. ^ Boeih well. In 
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own will, and hath so decreed in 
his heart that he will keep his vir- 
gin, doeth well. 

. 38 So then, ® he that giveth her 
in marriage doeth well; but he 

a ver. 28 . 

SR VII. 133 

that ^veth her not in marriage 
doeth oetter. 

39 The wife * is bound by the 
law as long as her husband liveth : 
but if her husband be dead, she is 

b Roin.7.2. 

either of these cases, he does well. If 
he has a daughter, and chooses to 
retain her in an unmarried state, he 
does well or riglit. 

38. Doeth well. Does right ; vio- 

lates no law in it, and is not to be 
blamed for it. Doeth better. Docs 

that which is on the whole to bo pre- 
ferred, if it can be done. lie more cer- 
tainly, in the present circumstances, 
consults her happiness by withliolding 
her from the marriage connection than 
he could by allowing her to enter it. 

39. The wife is hound, &c. ; seo 
Notes, Rom. vii. 2. ^ Only in the 
Lord. That is, only to one who is a 
Christian ; with a proper sense of her 
obligation8,to Christ, and so as to pro- 
mote his glory. TJie apostle supposed 
that could not bo done if she were 
allowed to marry a lioathcn, or one v f a 
different religion. The same sentiment 
he advances in 2 Cor. vi. 14, and it 
was his intention, undoubtedly, to 
affirm that it was proper for a widow to 
marry no one who was not a Christian. 
The reasons at that time would be 
obvious. (1.) They could have no 
sympathy and fellow-feeling on the 
most important of all subjects, if the 
one was a Christian and the other a 
heathen ; sec 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15, Ac. 
(2.) If she should marry a heathen, 
would it not be showing that she had 
not as deep a conviction of the import- 
ance and truth of her religion as she 
ought to have? If ’Christians were 
required to he ** separate,” to ho ** a 
peculiar people,” not *‘to be con- 
formed to the world,” how could these 
precepts be obeyed if the society of a 
heathen was voluntarily chosen, and 
if she became united to him for life? 
(3.) She would in this way greatly hin- 
der her usefulness ; put herself in the 
control of one who had no respect for 
her religion, and wh'o would demand 
her time and attention, and thus inter- 
fere with her attendance on the public 
and/ private duties of religion, and the 

offices of Christian charity. ^4.) She 
would thus greatly endanger her piety. 
There would be danger from the oppo- 
sition, the taunts, the sneers of the 
enemy of Christ; from the secret 
influence of living with a man who had 
no respect for God ; from his intro- 
ducing her into society that was irre- 
ligious, and that would tend to mar 
the beauty of her piety, and to draw 
her away from simple-hearted devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ. And do not 
these reasons apply to similar cases 
now ? And if so, is not the law still 
binding ? Do not such unions now”, as 
really as they did then, place the 
Christian where there is no mutual 
sympathy on the subject dearest to the 
Christian heart ? Do they not show 
that she who forms such a union has 
not as deep a sense of the importance 
of piety, and of the pure and holy 
nature of her religion as she ought to 
have ? Do they not take time from 
God and from charity ; break up plans 
of usefulness, and lead away from the 
society of Christians, and from the 
duties of religion ? Do tlicy not exposo 
often to ridicule, to repro.ach, to per- 
secution, to contempt, and to pain ? Do 
they not often load into society,, by a 
desire to please the partner in life, 
where there is no religion, where God 
is excluded, w'herc the name of Christ 
is never heard, and where the piety is 
marred, and the beauty of simple 
j Christian piety is dimmed? And if 
so, are not such marriages contrary to 
: the law of Christ ? I confess, that this 
verso, to my view, proves that all such 
marriages are a violation of the Now 
Testament; and if they are, they 
should not on any plea be entered 
into ; and it will bo foimd, in perhaps 
nearly all instances, that they are dis- 
astrous to the piety of the married 
Christian, and the occasion of ultimate 
regret, and the cause of a loss of com- 
fort, peace, and usefulness in the mar- 
) ried life. k 
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at liberty to be married to whom 
she will ; only « in the Lord. 

40 But she is happier if she so 
a 2 Cor.6.14. 

! 40. 1/ she SO abide. If she remain 

a widow even if she could be married 
to a Christian. % After my judgment. 
In my opinion; ver. 26. %And I 
think also that I have the Spirit of 
Ood. Macknight and others suppose 
that this phrase implies entire cer- 
tainty ; and that Paul means to affirm 
that in this he was clear that he was 
under the influence of inspiration, lie 
appeals for the use of the term Quxu) 
to Mark x. 32 ; Luke viii. 18; 1 Cor. 
iv. 9; viii. 2; xi. 10; ilcb. iv. 1, <&c. 
But the word does not usually express 
absolute certainty. It implies a do ubt ; 
though there may be a strong persua- 
sion or conviction ; or the best judg- 
ment which the mind can form in the 
case ; see Mat. vi. 7; xxvi. 53 ; Mark 
vi. 49; Luke viii. 18; x. 3G; xii. 61; 
xiii. 24; xxii. 24; Actsxvii. 18; xxv. 
27; 1 Cor. xvi. 12; 22, Ac. It implies 
here a belief that Paul was under the 
influence of the infallible Spirit, and 
that his advice was such as accorded 
with the will of God. Perhaps he 
alludes to the fact that the teachers 
at Corinth deemed themselves to be 
under the itiflucnce of inspiration, and 
Paul said that he j'udged also of him- 
self that he was divinely guided and 
directed in what he said. — Calvin. 
And as Paul in this could not be mis- 
taken ; as his impression that he was 
under the influence of that Spirit was, 
in fact, a claim to divine inspiration, 
so this advice should be regarded as 
of divine authority, and as binding on 
all. This interpretation is further 
demanded by the circumstances of ilie 
case. It was necessary that he should 
assort divine authority to counteract 
the teaching of the false instructors 
in Corinth ; and that he should inty^r- 
pose tliat authority in prescribing rules 
for the government of the church there, 
in view of the peculiar temptations 
to which they were exposed. 

BXMAB&S. 

We loam from this chapter, , 

1st. The sacredness of the marriage 
union ; and the nature of the feelings 
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abide, after ^ my judgment : and 
1 think ^ also that 1 have the Spirit 
of God. 

6ver.25. « 2 Pet.3.15.1€. 

with which it should be entered ; ver. 

1 — 13. On a most delicate subject 
Paul has shown a seriousness and deli- 
cacy of expression which can be found 
in no other writings, and which demon- 
strate how pure his own mind was, and 
how much it was filled with the fear of 
God. In all things his aim is to pro- 
mote purity, and to keep from the 
Christian church the innumerable 
evils which everywhere abounded in 
[ the pagan world. The marriage con- 
nection should be formed in the fear 
of God. In all that union, the parties 
should seek the salvation of the soul ; 
and so live as not to dishonour the 
religion which they profess. 

2d. The duty of labouring earnestly 
for the conversion of the party in the 
marriage connection that may be a 
stranger to piety; ver. 16. This object 
should lie very near the heart ; and it 
; should be sought by all the means 
I possible. By a pure and holy life ; by 
! exemplifying the nature of the gospel ; 

I by tenderness of conversation and of 
entreaty ; and by fidelity in all the 
duties of life, we should seek the con- 
version and salvation of our partners 
in the marriage connection. Even if 
both arc Christians, this great ^l^bject 
should bo one of constant solicitude 
— to advance the piety and promote 
the usefulness of the partner in life. 

3d. The duty of contentment in the 
sphere of life in which we are placed ; 
ver. 18, Ac. It is no > disgrace to be 
poor, for Jesus chose to be poor. It 
i is no disgrace^ though it is a calamity, 

I to be a slave. It is no disgrace to be in 
I an humble rank of life. It is disgrace- 
ful only to be a sinner, and to murmur 
and repine at our allotment. God 
orders the circumstances of our life ; 
and they are well ordered when under 
the direction of his hand. The great 
object should bo to do right in the 
relation which we sustain, in life. If 
poor, to be industrious, submissive, 
resigned, virtuous ; if rich, to be grate- 
ful, benevolent, kind. If a slave or a 
servant, to be faithlhl, kind, and obe- 
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dieoi;' using liberty, if it can be law- 
fully obtained ; resigned, and calm, and 
gentle, if by the providence of God 
such must continue to bo the lot in life. 

4th. The duty of preserving the 
order and regularity of society: ver. 
20 — ^23. The design of the gospel is 
not to produce insubordination or 
irregularity. It would not break up 
society ; does not dissolve the bonds of 
social life ; but it cements and sancti- 
fies the ties which connect us with 
those around us. It is designed to 
promote human happiness; and that 
is promoted, not by resolving society 
into its original elements; not by 
severing the marriage tie, as atheists 
would do ; not by teaching children to 
disregard and despise their parents, or 
the common courtesies of life, but by 
teaching them to maintain inviolate all 
these relations. Religion promotes the 
interests of society ; it docs not, like 
infidelity, dissolve them. It advances 
the cause of social virtue ; it does not, 
jlike atheism, retard and annihilate it. 
Every Christian becomes a better 
parent, a more affectionate child, a 
kinder friend, a more tender husband 
or wife, a more kind neighbour, a better 
member of the community. 

5th. Change in a man's calling 
should not be made from a slight cause. 
A Christian should not make it unless 
his former calling were wrong, or 
unless he can by it extend his own 
usefulness. But when that can be 
done, he should do it, and do it with- 
out 'tlelay. If the course is wrong, it 
should be forthwith abandoned. No 
consideration can make it right to 
continue it for a day or an hour : no 
matter what may be the sacrifice of 
property, it should be done. If a man 
is engaged in the slave-trade, or in 
smuggling goods, or in piracy, or high- 
way robbery, or in the manufacture 
and sale of poison, it should be at once 
and for ever abandoned. And in like 
manner, if a young man who is con- 
verted can increase bis usefulness by 
changing his plan of life, it should be 
done as soon as practicable. If by 
becoming a minister of the gospel ho 
can be a more useful man, every con- 
sideration demands that he should 
leave any other profession, however 


lucrative or pleasant, and submit to 
the self-denials, the cares, the trials, 
and the toils which attend a life devo- 
ted to Christ in the ministry in Chris- 
tian or pagan lands. Though it should 
be attended with poverty, want, tears, 
toil, or shame, yet the single qoestion 
is, *'Can I be more useful to my 
•Master there than in my present voca- 
tion?’* If he can be. that is an indi- 
cation of the will of God which he 
cannot disregard with impunity. 

6th. We should live above this 
world; ver. 29, 30. We should par- 
take of all our pleasures, and endure ' 
all our sufferings, with the deep feel- 
ing that wo have here no continuing 
city and no abiding place. Soon air 
our earthly pleasures will fiide away ; 
soon all our earthly sorrows will be 
ended. A conviction of the shortness 
of life will tend much to regulate our 
desires for earthly comforts, and will 
keep us from being improperly at- 
tached to them ; and it will diminish 
our sorrows by the prospect that they 
will soon end. 

7th. Wo should not bo immoderately 
affected with grief ; ver. 30. It will 
all soon end, in regard to Christians. 
Whether our tears arise from the con- 
sciousness of our sins or the sins of 
others ; whether from persecution or 
contempt of tho world; or whether 
from the loss of health, property, or 
friends, we should bear it all patiently, 
for it will soon end ; a few days, ana 
all will be over ; and the lastieaa shall 
fall on our cheeks, and the last sigh be 
heaved from our bosom. 

8th. We should not bo immoderate 
in our joy, ver. 30. Our highest 
earthly joys will soon cease. Mirth, 
and the sound of the harp and the 
viol, the loud laugh and tho song will 
soon close. What a change should 
tliis thought make in a world of gay- 
ety, and mirth, and song ! It should 
not make men gloomy and morose; 
but it should make them serious, 
calm, thoughtful. O, did all feel that 
death was near, that the solemn reali- 
ties of eteniity were approaching, 
what a change would it make in a gay 
and thoughtless world ! How would 
it close the theatre and the baU-room; 
how would it silence the jest, the 
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CHAPTER VIII, we all have knowledge, ^ Know- 

N OW as touching things offered ledge « puffeth up, but charity 4 
a unto idols, we know that ediheth. 

a Acts 15.10,19. b Rom. 14. 14,22. c Isa 47.10. d chap xiii; 

jeer, and the loud laugh; and how how many enter into the marriage 
would it diffuse seriousness and calm- relation with unchristian companions, 
ness over a now gay and thoughtless whose active zeal is for ever quenched 
world! Laughter is mad/* saysi by such a connection! How many 


Solomon ; and in a world of sin, and 
sorrow, and death, assuredly serious- 
ness and calm contemplation are 
demanded by every consideration. 

9th. What an effect would the 
thought that *'time is short,’* and that 
*'the fashion of this world passeth 
^away,” have on the lovers of wealth ! 
’It would, (1.) Teach them that pro- 
perty is of little value. (2. ) That the 
possession of it can constitute no dis- 
tinction beyond the grave: the rich 
man is just as soon reduced to dust, 
and is just as offensive in his splendid 
mausoleum, as the poor beggar. (3.) 
A man feeling this, would be led (or 
should be) to make a good use of his 
property on earth. Sec Note, Luke 
xvi. 1—9. (4.) He would he led to 
seek a better inheritance, an interest 
in the treasures that ho moth cor- 
rupts, and that never fade away. 
Note, Matt. vi. 20. This single 
thought, that the fashion of this world i 
is soon to pass away — an idea which 
no man can doubt or deny — if allowed 

take firm hold of the mind, would 
^ange the entire aspect of the world. 

10th. We should endeavour so to 
live in all things as that our minds j 
should not be oppressed with unduo | 
anxiety and care, vcr. 32. In all our I 
arrangements and plans, and in all 
the relations of life, our grand object 
should be to have the mind Sfee for 
the duties and privileges of religion. 
We should seek not to be encumbered 
with care ; not to be homo down with 
anxiety ; not to be unduly attached to 
the things of this life. 

1 1th. We should enter into the rela- 
tions of life BO as not to interfere with 
our personal piety or usefulness, but 
BO as to promote both, ver. 32 — 35. 
All our arrangements should be so 
formed as that we may discharge our 
religious duties, and promote our use- 
I fulness to our fellow men. But, alas, 


form commercial connections or part- 
nerships in business with those who 
are not Christians, where the result 
is to diminish their zeal for God, and 
to render their whole lives useless to 
the church ! And how much do the 
cares of life, in all its relations, inter- 
fere with simple-hearted piety, and 
with the faithful discharge of the 
duties which we owe to God and to a 
dying world ! May God of his mercy 
enable us so to live in all the relations 
of life as that our usefulness shall not 
be retarded but augmented ; and so to 
live that we can see without one sigh 
of regret the “ fashion of this world 
pass away;” our properly or our 
friends removed ; or even the magnifi- 
cence of the entire world, with all its 
palaces, and temples, and “ cloud- 
capped towers,” passing away amidst 
the fires that shall attend the co% 
summation of all things ! 

CHAPTER VIII. 

In this chapter another subject is 
discussed, which had been proposed 
by the church at C orinth for tli, deci- 
sion of the apostle : Whether it was 
right for Christians to partake of the 
meat that had been offered in sa 'ri- 
fice to idols? On this question there 
would be doubtless a difference of 
opinion among the Corinthian Chris- 
tians. When those sacrifices were 
made to heathen gods, a part of the 
animal was given to the priest that 
officiated, a part was consumed on the 
altar, and a part (probably tho prin- 
cipal part) was the property of him 
who offered it. This part was either 
eaten by him at home, as food which 
had been in some sense consecrated or 
blessed by having been offered to an 
idol ; or it was partaken of at a feast 
in honour of the idol ; or it was in 
some instances exposed for sale in tho 
market in tho same way as other 
meat. Whether, therefore, it would 
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be right to partake of that food, either 
when invited to the house of a heathen, 
friend, or ^vhen it was exposed for 
sale in the market, was a question 
which could not but present itself to 
a conscientious Christian. The objec- 
tion to partaking of it would be, that 
j to partake of it cither in the temples 
or at the feasts of their heathen neigh- 
bours, would be to lend their counte- 
nance to idolatry. On the other hand, 

[ there were many who supposed that it 
was always lawful, and that the scru- 
ples of their brctliren were needless. 
Some of their arguments Paul has 
alluded to in the course of the chap- 
ter : they were, that an idol was 
nothing in the world ; that there was 
hut one God, and that every one must 
know this ; and that, therefore, there 
was no danger that any worshipper of 
the true God could be led into the 
absurdities of idolatry, vor. 4 — 6. To 
this the apostle replies, that though 
there mi(jht be this knowledge, yet, 
(1.) Knowledge sometimes puffed up, 
ami made us ])roud, and that wo 
should be careful lest it shouU' lead 
us astray by our vain self-confidence, 
vcr. 1, 2, 7. (2.) That all had not 
that knowledge (ver. 7) ; and that 
they even then, notwithstanding all 
the light which had been shed around 
them by Christianity, and notwith- 
standing the absurdity of idolatry, 
still iv'garded an idol as a real exis- 
tence, as a god, and worsliijipcd it as 
such; and that it would be highly 
improper to countenance in any way 
that idea. Ho left the inference, 
therefore, that it was not proper, /row 
this argument^ to partake of the sacri- 
ficos to idols. 

A second argument in favour of 
partaking of that food is alluded to in 
: ver. 8, to wit, that it must bo in itself 
a matter of indifferenoe ; that it could 
make no difference before God, where 
all depended on moral purity and holi- 
ness of heart, whether a man had 
eaten meat or not ; that we were really 
no better or worse for it ; and that, 
therefore, it was proper to partake of 
^hat food. To this Paul replies, (1.) 
That though this was true, as an 
abstract proposition, yet it might be 
the occasion of leading others into sin, 


vcr. 9. (2.) That the effect on a j 
weak brother would be to lead him to 
suppose that an idol was something, 
and to confirm him in his supposition 
that an idol should have some regard, 
and be worshipped in the temple, ver. 
10. (3.) That the consequenoe might 
be, that a Christian of little informa- 
ition and experience might bo drawn 
away and perish, ver. 11. (4.) That 
this would be to sin against Christ, if 
a feeble Christian should be thus 
destroyed, ver. 12. And, (5.) That as 
for himself, if indulgence in meat was 
in any way the occasion of making 
another sin, ho would eat no meat as 
long as the world stood (ver. 13); 
since to abstain from meat was a far ' 
less evil than the injury or destruc- 
tion of an immortal soul. 

1. ATow as touching. In regard to ; 
in answer to your inquiry whether it 
is right or not to partake of those 
things. Things offered unto idols. 
Sacrifices unto idols. Meat that had 
been offered in sacrifice, and then 
either exposed to sale in the market, 
or served up at the feasts held in 
honour of idols, at their temples, or 
at the houses of their devotees. The 
priests, who were entitled to a part of 
the meat that was offered in sacrifice, 
would expose it to sale in the market; 
and it was a custom with the Gentiles 
to make feasts in honour of the idol 
gods on the meat that was offered in 
sacrifice ; see ver. 10. of this chap- 
ter, and chap. x. 20, 21. Some Chris- 
tians would hold that there £Ould bo 
no harm in partaking of this meat any 
more than any other meat, since an 
idol was nothing; and others would 
have many scrnples in regard to it, 
since it would seem to countenance 
idol worship. The request made of 
Paul was, that he should settle some 
general principle which they might all 
safely follow, ^ We know. We 
admit; wo cannot dispute; it is bo 
plain a case that no one can be ignor- 
ant on this point. Probably these are 
the words of tho Corinthians, and 
perhaps they were contained in the 
letter which was sent to Paul. They 
would aflirm that they were not igno- 
rant ill regard to the nature of idols ; 
they were well assured that they were 
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no ihin g at all ; and hence they seemed 
to in/er that it might be right and 
proper to partake of this food any- 
where and every where, even in the 
idol temples thomselves ; sec ver. 10. 
To this Paul replies in the course of 
the ohe>pter, and particularly in ver. 
7. If TAat we cdl have knowledge. 
That is, on this subject; we are^ 
acquainted with the true nature of 
idols, and of idol worship; we all 
esteem an idol to be noihing, and can- 
not be in danger of being led into 
idolatry, or into any improper views in 
regard to this subject by participating 
of the food and feasts connected with 
idol worship. This is the statement 
and argument of the Corinthians. To 
this Paul makes two answers. (1.) In 
a parenthesis in ver. 1 — 3, to wit, 
that it was not safs to rely on mere 
knowledge in such a case, since the 
effect of mere knowledge was often to 
puff men up and to make them proud, 
but that they ought to act rather 
from ** charity,” or love; and, (2.) 
That though tlie mass of them might 
have this ^owledge, yet that all did 
not possess it, and they might bo in- 
jured, ver. 7. Having staru)d this 
argument of the Corinthians, that all 
had knowledge, in ver, 1 , Paul then 
in a parenthesis states the usual effect 
of Jmowlodge, and shows that it is not 
a safe guide, ver. 1 — 3. In ver. 4, he 
resumes tho statement (commenced 
in ver. 1) of the Corinthians, but 
which, in a mode quite frequent in his 
writings, he had broken off by his 
parenthesis on the subject of know- 
ledge ; and in ver. 4 — 6. he states the 
argument more at length; concedes 
that there was to them but one God, 
and that the majority of them ini::;t 
know that ; but states in ver. 7, that 
all had not this knowledge, and«tliat 
those who had knowledge ought to 
act so as not to injure those who had 
not, T Knowledge puffeth up. Tills 
is the beginning of the parenthesis. 
It is the reply of Paul to the state- 
ment of the Corinthians, that all had 
knowledge. The sense is, Admit- 
ting that you all have knowledge ; 
that you know what is the nature of 
an idol, and of idol worship ; yot mere 
knowledge in this case is not a safe 
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guide ; its effect may be to puff up, to 
111 with pride and self-sufficiency, and 
to lead you astray. Charity ^ or love, 
as well as knowledge, should be 
allowed to come in as a guide in such' 
cases, and will be a safer guide than 
mere knowledge.” There had been 
some remarkable proofs of the impro- 
priety of relying on mere knowledge 
as a guide in religious matters among 
the Corinthians, and it was well for 
Paul to remind them of it. These 
pretenders to uncommon wisdom had 
given rise to their factions, disputes, 
and parties, (see chap. i. ii. iii.) ; and 
Paul now reminds them that it was 
not safe to rely on such a guide. And 
it is no more safe now than it was 
then. Merc knowledge^ or science, 
when the heart is not right, fills with 
pride ; swells a man with vain self- 
confidence and reliance in his own 
powers, and very often leads him 
entirely astray. Knowledge combined 
with right feelings, with pure princi- 
ples, with a heart filled with love to 
God and men, may bo trusted: but 
not mcro intellectual attainments; 
mere abstract science ; the more cul- 
tivation of the intellect Unless the 
heart is cultivated with that, the 
effect of knowledge is to make a man 
a pedant ; and to fill him with vain 
ideas of his own importance ; and thus 
to lead him into error and to sin. 
^ But charity edifieth. Lm'C (« 
ay aver) ; SO the word means ; and so it 
would be well to translate it. Our 
word charity we now apply alxqost 
exclusively to alms-giving, or to the 
ffivourablo opinion which wc entertain 
of others when they seem to be in 
error or fault. The word in the 
Scripture means simply love. Sec 
Notes on chap. xiii. The sense here 
is, ** Knowledge is not a safe guide, 
and should not bo trusted. Love to 
each other and to God, true Christian 
affection, will be a safer guide than 
mere knowledge. Your conclusion on 
this question should not be formed 
I from mere abstract knowledge; but 

I you should ask what love to others 

t to tho peace, purity, 1^'ippiness, and 
salvation of your brethren — ^would 
demand. If love to them would 
prompt to this course, and permit yoa 
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2 And if ^ any man think that 
he knoweth any thing, he know- 
eth nothing yetashe ought to know. 
a Rom. 11.25} Gal.6.3; 1 Tlm.6 3.4. 

to partake of this food, it should be 
done ; if not, if it would injure them, 
whatever mere knowledge would dic- 
tate, it should not be done.’* The 
doctrine is, that love to God a.nd to 
each other is a better guide in deter- 
mining what to do than mere know- 
ledge. And it is so. It will prompt 
us to seek the welfare of others, and 
to avoid what would injure them. It 
will make us tender, affectionate, and 
kind ; and \^ill better tell us what to 
do, and how to do it in the best way, 
than all the abstract knowledge that 
is conceivable. The man who is 
influenced by love, ever pure and ever ■ 
glowing, is not in much danger of 
going astray, or of doing injury to the 
cause of God. The man who relies 
on his knowledge is heady, high- 
minded, obstinate, contentious, vexa- 
tious, perverse, opinionated ; and most 
of the difficulties in the church arise 
from such men. Love makes no dif- 
ficulty, but heals and allays all : more 
knowledge heals or allays none, but is 
often the occasion of most bitter strife 
and contention. Paul was wise in 
recommending that the question 
should be settled by love; and it would 
bo vlite if all Christians would follow 
his instructions. 

2. And if any think, &c. The con- 
ndbtion and the scope of this passage 
require us to understaTid this as de- 
signed to condemn that vain conceit 
of knowledge, or self-confidence, 
which*would lead us to despise others, 
or to disregard their interests. ** If 
any one is conceited of his knowledge, 
is .so vain, and proud, and self-confi- 
dent, that he is led to despise others, 
and to disregard their true interests, 
he has not yet learned the very first 
elements of true knowledge as ho 
ought to learn them. True know- 
ledge will make us humble, modest, 
and kind to others. It will not puff 
us up, and it will not lead us to over- 
look the roal happiness of others.** 
See Rom. xi. 26. ' ^ Any thing. Any 
matter pertaining to science, morals, 


3 But if auy man love God, the 
same is known ^ of him. 

4 As concerning therefore the 
b Nah.1.7; 2 Tim.2.19. 

philosophy, or religion. This is a 
general maxim pertaining tcsalljprfi- 
tenders to knowledge. ^ ffe knoweth 
nothing yet, &c. Ho has not known 
what is most necessary to be known 
on the subject; nor has he known the 
true use and design of knowledge, 
which is to edify and promote the 
happiness of others. If a man has not 
so learned any thing as to make it 
contribute to the liappincss of others, 
it is a proof that he lias never learned 
the true design of the first elements 
of knowledge. Paul’s design is to 
induce them to seek the welfare of 
their brethren. Knowledge, rightly 
applied, will promote the happiness 
of all. And it is true now as it was 
then, that if a man is a miser in know- 
ledge as in wealth ; if he lives to accu- 
mnlato, neter to impart ; if he is filled 
with a vain conceit of his wisdom, and 
sooks not to benefit others by enlight- 
ening their ignorance, and guiding 
them in the way of truth, he has never 
learned the true use of science, any 
more than the man has of wealth who 
always hoards, never gives. It is 
T.a]ueless unless it is diffused, as the 
light of heaven would bo valueless 
unless diffused all over the world, and 
the waters would be valueless if always 
preserved in lakes and reservoirs, and 
never diffused over bills and vales to 
refresh the earth. 

3. But if any man love God. If 
any man is truly attached to God ; if 
he seeks to serve him, and to promote 
his glory. The sense seems to be this. 

Tiiore is no true and real know- 
ledge which is not connected with 
lovo to God. This will prompt a 
man also to love his brethren, and 
will lead him to promote their happi- 
ness. A man’s course, therefore, is 
not to be regulated by mere know- 
ledge, but the grand principle is love 
to God and love to man. Love edifies ; 
love promotes happiness ; love will 
prompt to what is right ; and love will 
secure the approbation of God.** Thus 
explained, this diificult verse accords 
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eating of those things that are 
oflPered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that on idol " is nothing in 

a lsa.41.24. 

with the whole scope of the paren- 
thesis, ^hich is to show that a man 
should not be guided in his intercourse 
with others by mere knowledge, how- 
ever great that may be ; but that a 
safer and bettor principle was love, 
charity (iyutrn), whether exercised 
towards God or man. Under the 
guidance of this, man would be in 
littlo danger of error. Under the 
direction of mere knowledge he would 
never be sure of a safe guide ; sec 
chap. xiii. ^ The same is known of 
him. The words “ is known ” (tyw 
vrai) I suppose to bo taken here in 
the sense of ** is approved by God ; is 
loved by him ; meets with his favour,** 
<kc. In this sense the word known is 
often used in the Scriptures. Note, 
Matt. vii. 23. The sense ** If any 
man acts under the influen^^ of sacred 
charity, or love to God, and consc- 
1 quent love to man, he will meet with 
the approbation of God. Her will seek 
his glory, and the good of his brethren; 
he will be likely to do right ; and God 
will approve of his intentions and 
desires, and will regard him as his 
child. Little distinguished, therefore, 
as ho may be for human knowledge, 
for that science which puffs up with 
vain self-confidence, yet he will have 
a more truly elevated rank, and will 
meet with the approbation and praise 
of God. This is of more value than 
more knowledge, and this love is a far 
safer guide than any mere intellectual 
attainments.’* So the world would hs^/e 
found it to be if they had acted on it ; 
and so Christians would always fin^ it. 

4. As concerning therefore, &c. The 
parenthesis closes with ver. 3. The 
apostle now proceeds to the real ques- 
tion in debate, and repeats in this 
verse the question, and the admission 
that all had knowledge. The admis- 
sion that all had knowledge proceeds 
through ver. 4, 5, and 6 ; and in vcr. 
7 he gives the answer to it. In ver, 
4 — C every thing is admitted by Paul 
which they asked in regard to the real 


the world, and that there is none 
other * God but one. 

6 For though there be that are 

b Deut.4.39; 180.44.8.24. 

extent of their knowledge on this sub- 
ject ; and in ver. 7 he shows that even 
on the ground of this admission, the 
conclusion would not follow that it 
was right to partake of the food offered 
in sacrifice in the temple of an idol. 
^ The eatwg of those things, &c. 
Whether it is right to cat them. Ilcro 
the question is varied somewhat from 
what it was in vcr. l,hut substantially 
the same inquiry is stated. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was right fo?* 
Christians to oat the meat of animals 
that had been slain in sacrifice to 
idols. ^ Wc know,\CTA. We Cor- 
inthians know ; and Paul seems fully 
to admit that they had all the know- 
ledge which they claimed, ver. 7. 
But his object was to show that oven 
admitting that, it would not follow 
that it would be right to jiartake of 
that meat. It is well to bear in mind 
that the object of their statement in 
regard to knowledge was, to show that 
there could be no impropriety in par- 
taking of the food. This argument 
the apostle answers in ver. 7. That 

an idol is nothing. Is not the true 
God ; is not a proper object of w'or- 
ship. We are not so stupid as tasup- 
pose that the block of wood, or tho 
carved image, or the chiseled marble 
is a real mtclUgencc, and is cousci<||is 
and capable of receiving worship, or 
benefiting its votaries. Wc fully 
admit, and know, that the whole thing 
is delusive ; and there can be no dan- 
ger that, by partaking of the food of- 
fered in sacrifice to them, wt sliould 
ever be brought to a belief of the 
stupendous falsehood that they are 
true objects of worship, or to deny 
the true God. There is no doubt that 
the more intelligent heathen had this 
knowledge ; and doubtless nearly all 
Christians possessed it, though a few 
who had been educated in the grosser 
views of heathenism might still have 
regarded tho idol with a superstitious 
reverence. For whatever might have 
been the knowledge of statesmen and 
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* called gods, whether in heaven or 
in earth, (as there be gods many 
and lords many,) 

a John 10.34,35. 


j philosophers on the subject, it was 
t still doubtless true that tho great mass 
of tho heathen world did regard tho 
dumb idols as the proper objects of 
worship, and supposed that they were 
inhabited by invisible spirits — tho 
gods. For purposes of state, and 
policy, and imposition, the lawgivers 
and priests of the pagan world were 
careful to cherish this delusion ; sec 
vcr. 7. ^ is ntdhintj. Is delusive ; 
is imaginary. There may have been 
a reference here to the name of an 
idol among the Hebrews. They called 
idols ( Elilun), or in the sin- 
gular ( A7i7), vain, null, nothing- 

worth, nothingness, vanity, weakness, 
&c!; indicating their vanity and power- 
lessncss ; Lev. xxvi. 1 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 
2C ; Isa. ii. 8 ; x. 10 ; xix. 11, 13, 20; 
xxxi. 7; Ps. \c. 6; Ezek. xxx. 1.*; 
Hah. ii. 18; Zeeh. xi. 17, «fcc, ^ Li 
the world. It is nothing at all ; it 
has no power over the world ; no real 
existence anywhere. I’hero are no 
such gods as the heathens pretend to 
worship. There is but one God ; and 
that fact is known to us all. The 
phrase “in the world” seems to be 
adde^by way of emphasis, to show 
the litter nothingness of idols ; to ex- 
plain in the most emphatic manner 
th%belief that they had no real exist- 
ence. A nd that there is none other 
God hut one. This was a great car- 
dinal truth of religion; see Note, 
Mark xii. 29 ; comp. Dent. vi. 4, 6. To 
keep this great truth in mind was tho 
grand object of the Jewish economy ; 
and this was so plain, and important, 
that tho Corinthians supposed that it 
must bo admitted by all. Even though 
they should partake of the moat that 
was oiiercd in sacrifice to idols, yet 
they supposed it was not possible that 
any of them could forget tho great 
cardinal truth that there was but one 
God. 

6. That are called gods, ' Gods so 
called. The heathens everywhere wor- 
shipped multitudes, and gave to them 


6 But as to us * there is hut one 
God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in * him ; and one 
6 Mal.2.10; Eph.4.r>. 1 or, /or. 

the "name of gods. If Wh^her in 
heaven. Residing in heaven, as a 
part of the gods vrere supposed to do. 
Perhaps, there may be allusion here 
to the sun, moon, and stars ; but I 
rather suppose that reference is made 
to the celestial deities, or to those 
who were supposed to reside in hea- 
ven, though they were supposed oc- 
casionally to visit the earth, as Ju- 
piter, Juno, Mercury, &c. ^ Or in 
earth. Upon the earth ; or that 
reigned particularly over the earth, 
or sea, as Ceres, Neptune, Ac. The 
ancient heathens worshipped some 
gods that were supposed to dwell in 
heaven ; others that were supposed 
to reside on earth ; and others that 
presided over the inferior regions, as 
J^luto, Ac. . \\ As there be gods many 
(wriTs^), Ac. As there are, in fact, 
many which are so called or regarded. 
It is a fact that the heathens worship 
many whom they esteem to be gods, 
or whom they regard as such. This 
cannot be an admission of Paul that 
they were truly gods, and ought to be 
worshipped ; but it is a declaration 
that they esteemed them to be such, 
or that a large number of imaginary j 
beings wore thus adored. The em- ! 
jihasis should be placed on the word 
many ; and the design of the paren- 
thesis is, to show that the number of 
these that were w’orshipped was not 
a few, but was immense ; and that 
they were in fact worshipped as gods, 
and allowed to have tho infiuence 
over their minds and lives which they 
would have if they were real ; that is, 
that the effect of this popular belief 
was to produce just as much fear, 
alarnii superstition, and corruption, 
as though these imaginary gods had a 
real existence. So that though the 
more intelligent of the heathen put 
no confidence in them, yet the effect on 
the great mass was the same as if they 
had had a real existence, and exerted 
over them a real control. And lords 

many nXXo/). Those who had 
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Lord Jesus Christ, hy whom ® arc 
all things, and we by him. 

a John 1.3; Heb.1.2. 

a 7 ’ulc over them ; to whom they sub- 
mitted themselves; and whose laws 
they obeyed. This name lord was 
often given to their idol gods. Thus 
among the nations of Canaan their 
idols was called {Baal, or lord), 
tlic tutelary god of the Phenieians 
and Syrians; Judg. viii. 33 ; ix. 4, 46. 
It is used here with reference to the 
idols, and means that the laws which 
they were supposed to give in regard 
to their worship had control over the 
minds of their worshippers. 

6. But to us. Christians. We ac- 
knowledge but one God, Whatever 
the heaven worship, we know that 
there is but one God ; and he alone 
has a right to rule over us. ^ One 
God, the Father. Whom we acknow- 
ledge as the Father of all ; Author of 
all things ; and who sustains to all his 
works the relation of a father. The 
word ** Father ” here is not used as 
applicable to the first person of the 
Trinity, as distinguished from the 
second, but is applied to God as God ; 
not as the Father in contradistinction 
flx)m the Son, but .to the divine nature j 
as such, without reference to that dis- 
tinction — tho Father as distinguished 
from his offspring, the works that owe 
their origin to him. This is manifest, 
(1.) Because the apostle does not use 
the correlative term ** Son ” when he 
comes to speak of the '* one Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and (2.) Because the ! 
I scope of the passage requires it. The 
apostle speaks of God, of the divine 
I nature, the one infinitely holy Being, 
as sustaining the relation of Fathbr 
to his creatures, lie produced them, 
He provides for them. lie protects 
them, as a father docs his children. 
H& regards their welfare ; pities thqm 
in their sorrows ; sustains them in 
trial ; shows himself to bo their friend. 
The name Father is thus given fre- 
quently to God, as applicable to the 
one God, the divine Being ; Ps. cxii. 
13 ; Jer. xzxi. 9 ; Mai. i. 6 ; ii. 10 ; 
Matt. vi. 9 ; Luke xi. 2, dec. In other 
places it is applied to the first person 
of the Trinity as distinguished from 
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7 Howbeit there is not in every 
man that knowledge : for some 


the second ; and in these instances the 
correlative Son is used, Luke x. 22 ; 
xxii. 42 ; John i. 18 ; iii. 35 ; v. 19 — 
28, 26, 30, 36 ; Ileb. i. 6 ; 2 Pet. i. 17, 
H Of w^om cZ). From whom 

as a fountain and source ; by whose 
counsel, plan, and purpose, lie is the 
great source of all ; and all depend on 
him. It was by his purpose and power 
that all things were formed, and to all 
he sustains the relation of a Father. 
The agent in producing all things, 
however, was the Son, Col. i. 16 ; 
Note, John i. 3. ^ Are all things. 

These words evidently refer to the 
whole .work of creation, as deriving 
their origin from God, Gon. i. 1. 
Every thing has thus been formed in 
accordance with his plan; .and all 
things now depend on him as their 
Father. ^ And we. We Christians. 
We are what we are hy him. We owe 
our existence to him ; and by him we 
have been regenerated and saved. It 
is owing to his counsel, purpose, 
agency, that we have an existence ; 
and owing to him that we have the 
hope of eternal life. The leading idea 
here is, probably, that to God Chris- 
tians owe their hopes and happiness. 
yi In him (t/,- al/raf) ; or rather unto 
him ; that is, we are formed foj^ him, 
and should live to his glory. W© 
have been made what we are, as 
Christians, that we may promote Jiis 
honour and glory, y And one Lord, 
&c. One Lord in contradistinction 
from tho **many lords*' whom the 
heathens worshipped. Tho word 
Lord here is used in the sons© of 
proprietor, ruler, governor, or king ; 
and the idea is, that Christians ac- 
knowledge subjection to him alone, 
and not to many sovereigns, as the 
heatliens did. Jesus Christ is the 
Ruler and Lord of his people. They 
acknowledge their allegiance to him 
as their supremo Lawgiver and King. 
They do not acknowledge subjection 
to many rulers, whether imaginary 
gods or men ; but receive their laws 
from him alone. The ward ** Lord" 
here does not imply of necessity any 
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inferioritj to God ; sinco it is a term 
which is frequently applied to God 
himself. The idea in the passage is, 
that from God, the Father of all, we 
'derive our existence, and all that we 
have ; and that we acknowledge m- 
niediate and direct subjection to the 
Lord Jesus as our Lawgiver and 
Sovereign. From him Christians 
receive their laws, and to him they 
submit their lives. And this idea is 
so far from supposing infeAority in 
the Lord Jesus to God, that it rather 
supposes equality ; since a right to 
give laws to men, to rule their con- 
sciences, to direct their religious opi- 
nions and their lives, can appropri- 
ately appertain only to one who has 
equality with God. ^ By whom, 
Ac. (S/ flj). By whose agency ; or 
through whom, as the agent. The 
word “fey” (V) stands in contradis- 
tinction from “ {>/■” (l|) in the former 
part of the verse ; and oin’iously 
means, that, though “ all things ” 
derived their existence from God as 
the fountain and author, yet it was 
“ fey ’’ the agency of the Lord Jesus. 
This doctrine, that the Son of God 
was the groat agent in the creation of 
the world, is elsewhere abundantly 
taught in the Scriptures ; see Note, ' 
John i. 3. ^ Are all things. The 
universe ; for so the phrase wavra 
properly means. No words could 
bettof. express the idea of the universe 
than these ; and the declaration is 
therefore explicit that the Lord Jesus 
erf^ted all things. Some explain this 
of the “ now creation as if Paul had 
said that all things pertaining to our 
salvation were from him. But the 
objections to this interpretation are 
obvious. (1.) It is not the natural 
signification. (2.) The phraato “ all 
things’* naturally denotes the uni- 
verse. (3.) The scope of the pa.«;sa go 
requires us so to understand it. Paul 
is not speaking of the new creature ; 
but he is speaking of the question 
whether there is more than one God, 
one Creator, one Ruler over the wide 
universe. The hoathen said there 
was ; Christians affirmed that there 
was not. The scope, therefore, of 
the passage requires us to under- 
stand this of the 'vast material uni- 


verse; and the obvious declaration 
here is, that the Lord Jesus was the 
Creator of all. % And we. We Chris- 
tians (1 Pet. i. 21) ; or, we as men ; 
we have derived our existence “ fey ” 
(5i’) or through him. The expression 
will apply either to our original crea- 
tion, or to our hopes of heaven, as 
being fey him ; and is equally true 
respecting both. Piobably tho idea 
is, that all that we have, as men and 
as Christians, our lives and our hopes, 
are through him and by his agency. 

^ By him (V aurev). By his agency. 
Paul had said, in respect to God the 
Father of all, that we were unto (ttg) 
him ; he here says that in regard to 
tho Lord Jesus, we arc fey (2/) him, 
or by his agency. The sense is, “ God 
is tho author, the former of the plan ; 
the source of being and of hope ; and 
we are to live to him : but Jesus is the 
j agent by whom all these things are 
made, and through whom they are 
conferred on us.“ Arians and Soci- 
niaus have made use of this passage to 
prove that tho Son was inferior to 
God ; and the argument is, that the 
name God is not given to Jesus, but 
anotlier name implying inferiority ; 
and that the design of Paul was to 
make a distinction between God and 
tho Lord Jesus. It is not the design 
of these Notes to examine opinions in 
theology ; but in reply to this argu- 
ment wo may observe, briefly, (1.) 
That those who hold to the divinity of 
tho TiOrd Jesus do not deny that there 
is a distinction between him and the 
Father : they fully admit and main- 
tain it, both in regard to his eternal 
existence (*. e. that there is an etcimal 
distinction of persons in the Godhead) 
and in regard to his office as mediator. 
(2.) The term “ Lord,” given here, 
does not of necessity suppose that he 
is inferior to God. (3.) Tho designi 
of the passage supposes that there was 
equality in some respects. God the! 
Father and tho Lord Jesus sustain 
relations to men that in some sense 
correspond to the “ many gods ” and 
the many lords ” that the heathen 
adored ; but they were equal in nature. 
(4.) The work of creation is expressly 
in this passage ascribed to the Lord 
J osus. B ut the work of creation can- 
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with conscience of the idol unto 8 Rut meat * commendeth us 
this hour, eat it as a thing offered not to God : for neither if we eat, 
unto an idol ; and their conscience * are we the better ; neither if we 
being weak is defiled. eat not, 2 are w’e the worse. 

g Rum. 14 . 17 , 1 or, have we the more. 2 or, have we the Use. 

not be performed by a creature. There thousands, in which former erroneous 
can be no delegated Ood, and no dele- opinions, prejudices, or superstitious 
gated omnipotencet or delegated in- views may influence those who are 
finite wisdom and omnipresence. The truly converted to God, and greatly 
^ work of creation implies divinity ; or mar and disfigure the beauty and 
it is impossible to prove that there is symmetry of their religious character, 
a God: and if the Lord Jesus made ^ Eat it as a thing, <fec. As offered 
“ ALL THINGS,” ho must be God. to an idol who was entitled to adora- 
7 . Howheit. But. In the previous tion ; or as having a right to their 
verses Paul had stated the argument of homage. They supposed that some 
the Corinthians — that they all knew invisible spirit was present with tho 
that an idol was nothing ; that they idol ; and that his favour should be 
worshipped but one God ; and that sought, or his wrath averted by sacri- 
therc could bo no danger of their fall- lice. And their conscience being 
ing into idolatry, even should they par- weak. Being unenlightened on this 
take of the meat offered in sacrifice to subject ; and being too weak to with- 
idols. Here he replies, that though stand tho temptation in such a case, 
this might be gcncrcAly true, yet it Not having a conscience sufficiently 
was not universally; for that some clear and strong to enable them to 
were ignorant on this subject, and sup- resist the temptation ; to ovorconie all 
posed that an idol had a real existence, their former prejudices and supersti- 
and that to partake of that meat would tious feelings ; and to act in an iiide- 
be to confirm them in their jiupersti- pendent manner, as if an idol were 
tion. The tii/ijrcncc therefore is, that nothing. Or their conscience was mor- 
on their account they should abstain ; bidly sensitive and delicaie on this 
sec ver. 11 — 13. ^ There is noi, &c. subject: they might be disposed to 
There are some who arc weak and do right, and yet not have sufficient 
ignorant ; who have still remains of knowledge to convince them that an 
heathen opinions and superstitious idol was nothing, and that they ouglit 
feelihgs. That knowledge. That not to regard it. ^ Is defied. -.Pol- 
therc is but one God ; and that an idol luted ; contaminated. By thus coun- 
is nothing. ^ For some with con- tenancingidolatryheisledinto siii,and 
science of the idol. From conscien- contracts guilt that will give him p,s»in 
tious regard to tlie idol ; believing that when his conscience becomes more 
an idol god has a real existence ; and enlightened ; vcr. 1 1, 13. From super- 
that his favour should be sought, and stitious reverence of the idol, ho might 
his wrath be deprecated. It is not to think that he was doing right ; but 
be supposed that converted men would the effect would be to lead him to a 
regard idols as the only God ; but they conformity to idol worship that would 
might suppose that they were inter- defile his conscience, pollute his mind, 
beings, good or bad angels, and and ultimately produce the deep and 
that it was proper to seek their favour painful conviction of guilt. The gene- 
or avert their wrath. We are to boar ral reply, therefore, of Paul to the first 
in mind that the heathen were exceed- argument in favour of partaking of 
ingly ignorant ; and that their former the meat offered in sacrifice to idols 
notions and superstitious feelings is, that all Christians have not full 
about tho gods whom their fathers knowledge on the subject; and that 
worshipped, and whom they had to partake of that might lead them 
adored, would not soon leave them, into the sin of idolatry, and corrupt 
even on their conversion to Christi- and destroy their souls, 
anity. This is just one instance, like 8. But meat commendeth us not to 
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9 But^take heed lest by any 10 For if any man see thee 
means this ^ liberty « of yours be- whicli hast knowledge sit at meat 
come a stumbling-block to them in the idol’s temple, shall not the 
.that are ’Ci^eak. conscience of him wliich is weak 

lor, power. a Rom. 14. 13,20; Cal.S.IS. 

God. This is to be regarded as the of meat or abstainmg from it yet the 
view presented by the Corinthian grand principle to be observed is, so 
Christians, or by the advocates for to act as not to injure your brethren, 
partaking of the meat offered in sacri- Though you may be no better or worse 
fice to idols. The sense is, “ Religion for eating or not eating, yet if your 
isofadeeperand more spiritual nature conduct shall injure others, and lead 
than a mere regard to circumstances them into sin, that is a sufficient guide 
like these. God looks at the heart, to determine you what to do in the 
He regards the motives, the thoughts, case. You should abstain entirely. It 
the moral actions of men. Tlie mere is of far more importance that your 
circumstance of eating meat, or brother should not be led into sin, than 
abstaining from it, cannot make a man it is that you should partake of meat 
better or worse in the sight of a holy which you acknowledge (vcr. 8) is in 
God. Theacccptablc w’orship of God itself of no importance.” ^ Lest hy 
is not placed in such things. It is any means «r<w;). You should be 
more spiritual ; more deep ; more ini- careful that by no conduct of yours 
portaiit. And therefore,"' the infer- your brother bo led into sin. This is a 
once is, it cannot be a matter of general principle that is to regulate 
much importance whether a man eats Christian conduct in all matters that 
the meat offered in sacrilicc to idols, are in themselves indifferent. 1[ This 
or abstains.’* To this argument the liberty of yours. This which you 
apostle rejdics (ver. 0 — 13), that, claim as a right; this power which 
although this might he inie in itself, you have, and tho exercise of which is 
j yet it might bo the occasion of lead- in itself lawful. The liberty or power 
! ing others into sin, and it would then (i^outrlx) here referred to was that of 
j become a matter of great importance partaking of the meat that was offered 
{ in the sight of God, and should be in in sacrifice to idols ; vcr. 8. A man 
the sight of all true Christians. The may have a right abstractly to do a 
word “ commendeth ” means thing, but it may not bo prudent or 

prop^ly to introduce to the favour of wise to exercise it. Become a sflum* 
any one,- as a king or ruler ; and lH*rc bling-bhch An occasion of sin ; Note, 
means to recommend to tho favour of Mat. v. 29; also Note, Rom. xiv. 13. 
G^. God docs not regard this as a See that it be not tho occasion of lead- 
matter of importance, lie does not ing others to sin, and to abandon their 
make his favour on unimport- Christian profelsion; ver. 10. ^ To 

ant circumstances like this. Neither them that are weak. To those pro- 
if we eat. If we partake of the meat fessing Christians who arc not fully 
offered to idols, Are we tfie heller, informed or instructed in regard to the 
Margin, Have we the more. Gr. Do wo true nature of idolatry, and who still 
abound ; that is, in moral may have a superstitious regard for the 

worth or excellence of character ; see gods whom their fathers worshipped. 
Note, Rev. xiv. 17. ^ Are we the worse. 10. For if any man. Any Chris- 

Margin, Have we the less. Greek, tian brother who is ignorant, or any 
Dowelack or want that one who might otherwise become a 

is, in moral worth or excellence. Christian. %^Which hast knowledge, 
9. But take heed. This is the reply Who are fully informed in regard to 
of Paul to the ar*niment of tho Cor- tho real nature of idol worship. You 
inthians in ver. 8. • “ Though all that will be looked up to as an example, 
you say should be admitted to be true, You will be presumed to be partalung 
as it must be ; though a man is neither of this feast in honour of tho idol. You 
^ morally better nor worse for partaking will thus encourage him, and he will 
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be 1 emboldened to eat those things shall the weak brother perish, for 
which are offered to idols ; whom Christ died % 

11 And through thy knowledge 12 But « w^hen ye sin so against 

1 g Mat.25.40,45. ' 

partake of it with a conscientious requires it so to be understood; see 
regard Ifi the idol. If Sit at meat. Note, Rom. xir. 20. ^ Perish. Be 
Sitting down to an entertainment in destroyed; ruined; lost; Note, John 
the temple of the idol. Feasts were x. 28. So the word it9ro>jL7rau properly 
often celebrated, as they are now and usually signifies. The sense is, 
among the heathen, in honour of idols, that the tendency/ of this course would 
Those entertainments were either in be to load the weak brother into sin, 
the temple of the idol, or at the house to apostacy, and to ruin. But this 
of him who gave it. ^ Shall not the does not prove that any who were 
conscience of him which is weak. Of truly converted should apostatize and 
the man who is not fhlly informed, or bo lost; for (1.) There may be a ten- 
who still regards the idol with super- dency to a thing, and yet that thing 
stitious feelings ; see vcr. 7. If Pc may never happen. It may be arres- 
emMdened. Margin, Edified {alKala- ted, and the event not occur. (2.1 
/AnHfftrett). Confirmed; established. The ivaming designed to prevent it 
So the word ed/^y is commonly used may bo effectual, and be the moans of 
in the New Testament; Acts ix. 31. saving. A man in a canoe floating 
Rom. xiv. 19; Eph. iv. 12; 1 The^s. down the Niagara river may have a 
V. 11. The sense here is, “ Before fliis tendency to go over the falls ; but he 
he had a superstitious regard for idols, may be hailed from the shore, and the 
He had the remains of his former feel- hailing may be effectual, and he may 
ings and opinions. But ho was not be saved. The call to him was dc- 
established in the belief that an idol signed to save him, and actually had 
was any thing ; and his superstitious that effect. So it may be in the wam- 
feolings were" fiist giving way to the ings to Christians. (3.) The apostle 
bettor Christian doctrine that they does not say that any true Christian 
were nothing. But now, by your exam- would be lost. He puts a question; 
pie, he will be fully confirmed in the and affirms that if one thing was done, 
belief that an idol is to be regarded another might follow. But this is not 
with respect and homage. He will affirming that any one wotdd be lost, 
see you in the very temple, partaking So I might say that if the mar 'con- 
of a feast in honour of the idol ; and he tinned to float on towards the falls of 
will infer not only that it is right, but Niagara, he would be destroyed. If one 
that it is a matter of conscience with thing was done, the other would br a 
you, and will follow your example.” consequence. But this would be very 
11. And thronyh*thy knonjledge. different from a statement that a man 
Because you knew that an idol was had actually gone over the falls, and 
nothing, and that there could be reaiiy been lost. (4.) It is elsewhere abun- 
no danger of falling into idolatry from dantly proved that no one who has 
partaking of these entertainments, been truly converted will apostatize 
You will thus be the means of deeoiv- and be destroyed; see Notes, John x. 
ing and destroying him. The argy- 28 ; comp. Note, Rom. viii. 20, 30. 
ment of the apostle here is, that if this ^ Por whom Christ died. This is 
was to be the result, the duty of those urged as an argument why wo should 
whb had this knowledge was plain, not do any thing that would tend to 
If Shall the weak brother. The unin- destroy the souls of men. And no 
formed and ignorant Christian. That strongerargumentcouldbeused. The 
it means a real Christian there can ar^mentiB,that we should not do any 
he no doubt. For (E) It is the nsneX thing that wonld tend to frustrate the 
term by which Christians arc deugna- work of Christ, that would render the 
ted — the endearing name of sheading of his blood vain. Thenosst- 

and (2.) The scope of the passage of doing this is urged; and that 
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the brethren, and wound their my brother to offend, I will eat 
weak conscience, ye sin against no flesh while the world stand- 
Christ. ^ eth, lest ® I make my brother to 

13 Wherefore, if meat make offend. 

a chiip.9.22. 


bare possibility should deter us from a 
course of conduct that might have this 
tondency. It is an appeal drawn from 
the deep and tender love, the suffer- 
ings, and the dying groans of the Son 
of God. If he endured so much to 
save the soul, assuredly we should not 
pursue a course that would tend to 
destroy it. If he denied himself so 
much to redeem, we should not, as- 
suredly, be so fond of sclf-gratiflcation 
as to be unwilling to abandon any- 
thing that would tend to destroy, 

12, But when ye sin so against the 
hrethren. This is designed further to 
show the evil of causing others to sin ; 
and hence the evil which might arise 
from partaking of the meat offered to 
idols. The word sin here is to bo 
taken in the sense of injuring, offend- 
ing, leadhig into sin. You violate 
the law which requires you to love 
your brethren, and to seek their wel- 
fare, and thus you sin against them. 
Sin is properly against God ; but there 
|H|r be a course of injury pursued 
^^inst men, or doing them injustice j 
or wrong, and this is sin against th im. | 
Christians arc bound to do right 
towai^s all. K And wound (heir weak 
conscience. The word wound here , 
(^ru^Tovrts, smiting, beating) is taken 
in ^le sense of injure. Their eon- 
scienoos are ill-informed. They have 
not the knowledge which you have. 
And by your conduct they are led far- 
ther into error, and bcliovc that the 
idol is something, and is to be hon- 
oured. They are thus led into sin, 
and their conscience is more and more 
perverted, and oppres.sod more and 
more with a sense of guilt. ^ Ye sin 
against Christ. Because (1.) Christ 
hiU commanded you to love them, and 
seek their good, and not to lead them 
into sin; and (2.) Because they arc so 
intimately united to Christ (Notes, 
John 3tv. 1, &c.) that to offend them is 
j to offend him ; to injure the members 
I is to injure the head; to destroy their 
souls is to pain his heart and to injure 


his cause ; Note, Mat. z. 40: comp. 
Luke X. 10. 

13. Wherefore. As the conclusion 
of the whole matter. ^ Jf meat, Ac. 
Paul here proposes his own views and 
feelings, or tells them how he would 
act in order to show them how they 
should act in these circumstances. 
^ Make my brother to offend. Lead 
him into sin ; or shall be the cause of 
loading him into error and guilt. It 
docs not mean, if the eating of meat 
should enrage or irritate another ; 
but if it is the occasion of his being 
led*into transgression. How this 
might bo done is stated in vcr. 10. 
^ 1 will eat no flesh, Ac. My eating 
meat is a matter of comparative un- 
importance. I can dispense with it. 
It is of much less importance to me 
than happiness, a good conscience, 
and salvation are to my brother. 
And the law of love therefore to him 
requires me to deny myself rather than 
to be the occasion of leading him into 
sin. This is a noble resolution ; and 
marks a great, disinterested, and 
magnanimous spirit. It is a spirit 
that seeks the good of all ; that can 
deny itself ; tliat is supremely anxious 
for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of man, and that can make per- 
sonal comfort and gratification sub- 
servient to the good of others. It was 
the principle on which Paul always 
acted ; and is the very spirit of the 
self-denying Son of God. ^ While 
the world standeth. Greek, For ever. 
The phrase * I wiU never eat meat’ 
would express the idea. ^ Lest I 
makct Ac. Rather than lead him into 
sin, by my indulging in eating the 
meat offered in sacrifice to idols. 

nEMABKS. 

This chapter is very important, as 
it settles some principles in regard to 
the conduct of Christians ; and shows 
how they should act in reference to 
things that arc indifferent ; or which 
in ' thcmBclyes can be considered as 
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neither nor wrong; and in refer- 
ence to those things which may be 
considered in themselves as right and 
lawful, but whose indulgence might 
injure otliers. And from the chapter 
we learn, — 

1st. That Christians, though they 
are truly converted, yet may have 
many erroneous views and feelings in 
reference to many things, vcr. 6. 
This was true of those converted from 
ancient heathenism, and it is true of 
those who are now converted from 
heathenism, and of all young converts. 
Former opinions, and prejudices, and 
even superstitions, abide long in the 
mind, and cast a long and withering 
influence over the regions of Chris- 
tian piety. The morning dawn is at 
first very obscure. The change from 
night to daybreak is at first scarcely 
perceptible. And so it may be in 
conversion. The views which a hea- 
then entertained from his childhood 
could not at once ho removed. The 
influence of corrupt opinions and feel- 
ings, which a sinner has long indulged, 
m^y travel over in his conversion, and 
may long endanger his piety and de- 
stroy his peace. Corrujit and infidel 
thoughts, associations of pollution, 
cannot be destroyed at once ; and we 
are not to expect from a child in the 
Christian life, the full vigour, and 
the elevated principle, and the strength 
to resist temptation, which wo expect 
of the man matured in the service of 
the Lord Jesus. This should lead us 
to charily in regard to the imperfec- 
tions and failings of young converts ; 
to a willingness to aid and counsel 
them ; to careftdness not to lead 
them into sin ; and it should -lead us 
not to expect the same amount of 
piety, zeal, and purity in converts 
from degraded heathens, which we 
expect in Christian lands, and where 
converts have been trained up under 
all the advantages of Sabbath-schools 
and Bible-classes. 

2d. Our opinions should be formed, 
and our treatment of others regulated, 
not by abstract knowledge, but by 
love, ver. 1. A man is usually much 
more likely to act right who is influ- 
enced by charity and love, than one 
who is guided by simple knowledge, 
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or by self-confidenco. One is humble, 
kind, tender towards the frailties of 
others, sensible himself of infirmity, 
and is disposed to do right; the other 
may be vain, harsh, censorious, unkind^ 
and severe. Knowledge is useful ; 
hut for the practical purposes of life, 
in an erring and fallen world, love is 
more useful ; and while the one often 
leads astray, the other seldom errs. 
Whatever knowledge we may have, 
we ^should make it a point from which 
we are never to depart, that our 
opinions of others, and our treatment 
of them, should be formed under the 
influence of love. 

3d. We should not be solf-confident 
of our wisdom, ver. 2. Religion pro- 
duces humility. Mere knowledge 
may fill the heart with pride and van- 
ity. True knowledge is not inconsis- 
tent with humility ; but it must be 
joined with a heart that is right. The 
men that have been most eminent in 
knowledge have also been distinguish- 
ed for liuniility ; but the heart was 
right ; and they saw the folly of de- 
pending on mere knowledge. 

4th. There is but one God, vcr. 4 — 
6. This great truth lies at the foundation 
of all true religion ; and yet is so sim- 
ple that it may be known by all Chris- 
tians, however humble, and is to be 
presumed to be known by all. But 
though simple, it is a great and glori- 
ous truth. To keep this bcfu’ii the 
minds of men was one great purpose 
of all God’s revelations ; and to com- 
municate it to men is now the gr and 
object of all missionary enterprises. 
The world is full of idols and idolaters; 
but the knowledge of this simple truth 
would change the moral aspect of the 
entire globe. To spread this truth 
should be the great aim and purpose 
of all true Christians ; and when this 
truth is spread, the idols of the hea- 
then will fall to the dust. 

6th. Christians acknowledge one 
and only one Lord, ver. 6. Jle rules 
over them. His laws bind them. He 
controls them. Ho has a right to 
them. He can dispose of them as he 
pleases. They are not their own ; 
hut are bound to live entirely to him, 
and for the promotion of his cause. 

6th. It becomes Christians to exeiv 
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else continual care, lest their conduct, 
oven in things which arc in themselves 
lawful, should be the occasion of lead- 
ing others into sin, vcr. 9. Chris- 
'tialis very often pursue a course of 
conduct which may not bo in itself 
unlawful, but wliich may lead others 
who have not their intelligence, or 
strength of principle, into error. One 
man may be safe where another man 
is in danger. One man may be able 
to resist temptations which would en- 
tirely overcome another. A course 
of life may, ])erhaps, bo safe for a man 
of years and of mature judgment, 
wliich would he ruinous to a young 
man. And the grand principle here 
should he, not to do that, oven though 
it may be lawful itself, which would 
be the occasion of leading others into 
sin. 

7tli. We SCO here the importance 
and the power of example, vcr. 10, 
11. Nothing is of more value than a 
correct Christian example. And this 
applies particularly to those who arc 
ill the more elevated ranks of life, 
who occujiy stations of importance, 
who are at the head of families, col- 
leges, and schools. The ignorant wall 
he likely to follow the exaniidc of the 
Icarru'^l ; the poor of the rich ; those 
in limnhle life will imitate the man- 
ners of the great. Even in things, 
therefore, "which may not bo in thcni- 
sclvej^unlaw'fiiliii these circuiustanccs, 
they should set an example of self- 
denial, of plainness, of abstiiionco, for 
the^ sake of those himeath them. 
Th(*y should so live that it would be 
safe and right for all to imitate their 
example. Christ, though ho was 
rich, yet so lived tliat aU may safidy 
imitate him ; though he was honoured 
of God, and exalted to the Jdghcst 
olfice as the lledeemer of the world, 
yet he lived so that all in every rank 
may follow him; though ho had all 
power, and was worshipped by angels, 
yet so lived that ho might teach the 
most humble and lowly Aow to live ; 
and so lived that it is safe and proper 
for all to live as bo did. So should 
every monarch, and prince, and rich 
man ; every noble, and every learned 
man ; every man of honour and office ; 

I cvery^master of a family, and every 


man of age and wdsdom, live that all 
others may learn of them /tow to live, 
and that they may safely walk in their 
footsteps. 

8th. Wc have here a noble instance 
of the principles on which Paul was 
willing to act, ver. 1 3. lie wy willing 
to deny himself of any gratification, if 
bis conduct was likely to bo the occa- 
sion of leading others into sin. Even 
from that which was in itcclf lawful he 
would abstain for ever, if by indulg- 
ence he would he the occasion of 
another’s falling into transgression. 
But how rare is this virtue ! How 
seldom is it practised ! How few 
Christians and Christian ministers 
are tliore who deny themselves any 
gratification in things in themselves 
riid|fc. lest they should induce others 
to^n ! And yet this is the grand 
principle of Christianity ; and this 
I should influence and guide all the 
professed friends and followers of 
Christ. This jyrinciplc miglit be ap- 
plied to many things in wdiich many 
Christians now freely indulge; and if 
applied, would. produce great and im- 
portant changes in society. (1.) En- 
tertainments and feasts which, per- 
liaj>s, you may ho able to afford (tlnat 
is, afford in the supposition that what 
you have is and not the Lord's), 

may lc;id many of those who cannot 
afford it to imitate you, and to involve 
themselves in debt, in extravagance, 
in ruin. (2.) You might possihJp ho 
safe at a festival, at a public dinner, 
or in a large party; but your example 
would encourage otliers where they 
would not be safe ; and yet, how could 
you reply should they say that you 
were there, and that they were en- 
couraged byyoiG (3.) On the suppo- 
sition that the use of wine and other 
fermented liquors may be in them- 
selves lawful, and that you might be 
safe in using them, yet others niay be 
led by your example to an improper 
use of them, or contract a taste for 
stimulating drinks that may end in , 
their ruin. Would it he right for you 
to continue the use of wdne in such I 
circumstances ? Would Paul have | 
done it ? Would he not have adopted 
tho noble principle in this chapter, 
that ho would not,,touch it while the 
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Christ our Lord ? are not ye my 1 


U M I not an apostJe ? am I not / work ^ in the Lord ? 
free ? hare I not » seen Jesus I a arts 5.3,17. 


^ chap.4.l'i. 


world stands, if it led him to sin ? 
(4.) You might be safe in a party of 
amusement, in the circle of the gay, 
and in Scenes of merriment and mirth. 

I say you be, though the suppo- 

sition is scarcely possible that Chris- 
tian piety is ever safe in such scenes, 

I and though it is certain that Paul or 
the Saviour would not have been 
found there. But how will it be for 
the young, andfor those of leas strength 
of Christian virtue? Will they be 
safe there? Will they be able to 
guard against these allurements as 
you could? Will they not be led into 
the love of gayety, vanity, and l^ly ? 
And what would Paul have doW in 
such cases? What W’ould Jesus 
Christ have done ? What should 
Christians now do? This single 
■ principle, if fairly applied, would go 
I far to change the aspect of the Chris- 
tian world. If all Christians had 
Paul’s delicate sensibilities, and Paul's 
strength of Christian virtue, and 
Paul’s willingness to deny himself to 
benetit others, the aspect of the 
Christian w'orld would soon change. 
How many practices now freely in- 
dulged in would be abandoned ! And 
how soon would every Christian be 
seen to set such an oxample that all 
others could safely follow it ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

The apostle had in chap. viii. 13, 
mentioned his willingness to deny 
himself if he might be the means of 
bencfittiiig others. On this principle 
} he had acted ; and on this ho purpos- 
- ed to act. The mention of this pMn- 
I ciple of action seems to have led him 
. to a further illustration of it vi his 
«wn case, and in the illustration to 
meet an objection that had been uyged 
against liim at Corinth ; and the 
' scope of this chapter seems to have 
been not only to give an illitatration \ 
of this principle (see chap. ix. 27)* 
but to show that this principle on 
which ho acted would account for his 
conduct when with them, and would 
. inoet all the objeettons which had 
' been made against his apostleship. 


These objections seem to liavc been, 
(1.) That he had not seen Jesus 
Christ ; and therefore could not be 
an apostle ; vor. 1. (2.) That he did 
not lire like the other apostles, that 
he was unmarried, was a solitary man, 
and a wanderer, and wa.s unlike the 
other apostles in his mode of life, not 
indulging as apostles wiffht do in the 
ordinary comforts of life ; vcr. 4, 5. 
(3.) That he and Barnabas were com- 
pelled to lalmur for their support, and 
were conscious, therefore, that they 
had no pretensions to the apostolic 
office ; vcr. 6. And (4.) That the fret 
that he was unsupplied ; th.at he did 
not apply to Christians for his main- 
tenance ; that he did not urge this as 
a rirfht, showed that he was conscious 
that ho had no claims to the apostolic 
character and rank. 

To all this he retries in this chapter, 
and the main drift and design of his 
reply is, to show that ho acted on the 
principle suggested in chap, viii. 13, 
that of denying liimsclf ; and conse- 
quently, that though ho had a lipht to 
maintenance, yet that the fact that he 
did not ur^e that right was no proof 
that he was not sent from God, but 
was rather a proof of his being actuat- 
ed by the high and holy pri^iples 
which ought to influence those who 
were called to this office. In urging 
this reply, ho shows, — ^ 

(1.) That he had seen Jesus Christ, 
and had this qualification for the 
office of .in apostle ; ver. 1. 

(2.) That ho had the power like 
others to partake of the common en- 
joyments of life, and that his not 
doing it was no proof that he was not 
an apostle ; vcr. 4. 

(3.) That he was not prohibited from 
entering the domestic relations as 
others had done, but had the right to 
enjoy the same privileges if he chose; 
and that his not doing it was no proof 
that ho was not an apostle, but was 
an instance of his denying himself for 
the good of others ; ver. 5. 

^ (4.) Tlmt he was not under a ncees^ 
sitg of labouring with his own hands. 
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but that he mij^ht have required sup- 
port as others did ; that his labouring 
was only another instance of his readi- 
^ ne.sa to deny himself to promote the 
’ welfare of others ; ver. 6. 

Thissentiinent he illustrates through 
the remainder of the chapter by show- 
ing that he had a right to support in 
the work of the apostleship, and that 
his not insisting on it was an instance 
of his being willing to deny himself 
that he might do good to othefs.; that 
ho did not urge this right because to 
I do that might injure the cause (ver. 

I 12, lo) ; and that whether ho received 
■ support or not, he was bound to preach 

I the gospel . In this he shows ( a) (ver. 

7 — 10, 13) That God gave him the 
I fight to support if he chose to exercise 
I it ; (b) That it was equitable that he 
should be supported (ver. 11) ; (e) 
That the Tiord had ordained this as a 
general law, that they which preached 
the gospel should live by it (ver. 14) ; 
(<i) That ho had not chosen to avail 
himself of it because it might do injury 
(ver. 12, 15) ; (<;) That necessity was 
laid upon him at all events to preach 
the gospel (ver. IC) ; (/) That if he 
did this without an earthly leward, he 
would be rewarded in heaven in a 
distinguished manner (ver. 17, 18); 
(p) That he had made it the grand 
principle of his life, not to make 
money, but to save souls, and that he 
had^ught this by a course of con- 
tinued self-denial (ver. 19 — 22); (7i) 

! That all this was done for the sake of 
I tha gospel (ver. 23) ; and (i) That he 
I had a grand and glorious object in 
I view, which required him, after the 
I manner of the Athletae, to keep his 
I body under, to practise self-denial, to 

I bo temperate, to forego many com- 
forts of which he might otherwise have 
partaken, and that the grandeur and 
I glory of this object was enough to 
justify all his self denial, and to make 
all his sacrifices pleasant ; ver. 24 — 
27. 

Thus the whole chapter is an inci- 
dent' fl discussion of the subject of his 
apostleship, in illustration of the sen- 
‘ timent advanced in chap. viii. 13, that 
■ he was willing to practise self-denial 
. for the good of others ; and is one of 
I the most elevated, heavenly, and beau- 


tiful discussions in the New Testa- 
ment, and contains one of the most 
ennobling descriptions of the virtue 
of self-denial, and of the principles 
which should actuate the Christian 
ministry, any where to be found. All 
classic writings would be searched in 
vain, and all records of profane his- 
I tory, for an instance of such pure and 
elevated principle as is presented in 
this chapter. 

1. Am I not an apostle.^ This was 
the point to be settled ; and it is pro- 
bable that some at Corinth had denied 
that he could bo an apostle, since it 
was requisite, in order to that, to 
have seen the Lord Jesns: and since 
it was supposed that Paul had not 
been a witness of bis life, doctrines, 
an4 death. ^ Am I not free? Am I 
not a free man ; have I not the liberty 
which all Christians possess, and 
especially which all the apostles pos- 
sess ? The liberty referred to here is 
doubtless the privilege or right of 
abstaining from labour; of enjoying as 
others did the domestic relations of 
life ; and of a support as a public min- 
ister and apostle. Probably some bad 
objected to bis claims of apostleship 
that he had not used this right, and 
that he was conscious that he had no 
claim to it. By this mode of interro- 
gation, he strongly implies thiithowas 
a freeman, and that he had this right. 
^ Have T not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord ? Hero it is implied, and seems 
to be admitted by Paul, that in order 
to he an apostle it was necessary to 
have seen the Saviour. This is often 
declared expressly ; see Note on 
Acts i. 21, 22. The reason of this 
was, that the apostles were appointed 
to be WITNESSES of the life, doctrines, 
death, and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, and that in their being •witnes- 
sfs consisted the psculiaritt of the 
.apostolic ofilce. That this was the 
case is abundantly manifest from 
Mat. XX viii. 18, 19; Luke xxiv. 48; 
Acts i. 21, 22; ii. 32; i. SO* — 41. 
Hence it was essential, in order that 
any one should be such a witness, and 
an apostle, that he should have seen 
the Lord Jesus. In the ease of Paul, 
therefore, who was called to this office 
after the death and resurrection of the 
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2 If I be not an apostle unto 
others, yet doubtless I am to yon ; 

Saviour, and who had not therefore 
had an opportunity of seeing and hear- 
j ing him when living, this was provi- 
ded for by the fact that the Lord Jesus 
showed himself to him a/ier his death 
I and ascension, in order that he might 
liavo this qualification for the apos- 
tolic office, Acts ix. 3 — 5, 17. To the 
fact of his having been thus in a mira- 
culous mariner, qualified for the apos- 
tolic office, Paul frequently appeals, 
and always with the same view that it 
was necessary to have seen the Lord 
Jesus to qualify one for this office, 
Acts xxii. 14, 15 ; xxvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 8. It follows from this, there- 
fore, that no one was an apostle in the 
strict and proper sense who had •not 
seen the liOrd Jesus. And it follows, 

I also, that the apostles could have no 
successors in that which constituted 
the PKCULTAmir of their office ; and 
that the office must have commenced 
and ended with them. If Are not ye 
my work in the Lord? Have you not 
been converted by my labours, or under 
my ministry : and are you^not a proof 
! that the Lord, when I have been 
I claimmg to bo an apostle, has owned 
I me as an apostlcj and blessed me in 
this work ? God would not give his 
sanction to an impostor, and a false 
pretender ; and as Paul had laboured 
there as an apostle, this was an argu- 
ment that he had been truly commis- 
sioned of God, A minister may appeal 
to the blessing of God on his labours 
in proof that ho is sent of II jm. And 
one of the best of all arguments that 
a man is sent from God exists where 
multitudes of souls arc converted %om 
Bin, and turned to holiness, by his 
labours. What better credentials 
than this can a man need that he is in 
the employ of God ? What more con- 
soling to his own mind ? What ttiore 
satisfactory to the world? 

2. If I he not an apostle unto others. 
“ If I have not given evidence toothers 
of my apostolic mission ; of my being 
sent by the Lord Jesus, yet I have to 
you. Assuredly you, among whom I 
have laboured so long and so success- 
fully, should not doubt that I am sent 


for the seal of mine apostleship are 
ye in the Lord. 

from the Lord. You have been well 
acquainted with me; you have wit- 
nessed my endowments, you have seen 
my success, and you have had abun- 
dant evidence that I have been sent 
on this great w'ork. It is therefore 
strange in you to doubt my apostolic 
commission ; and it is unkind in you 
so to construe my declining to accept 
your contributions and aid for my 
support, as if I were conscious that I 
was not entitled to that.” ^ For the 
seal of mine apostleship. Your con- 
version is the demonstration that I 
am .an apostle. Paul uses strong lan- 
guage. He docs not mean to say that 
their conversion furnished some evi- 
dence that he was an apostle ; but that 
it was absolute proof, and irrefragable 
demonstration, that he was an apostle. 
A seal is that which is affixed to a 
deed, or other instrument, to make it 
firm, secure, and indisputable. It is 
the proof or demonstration of the va- 
lidity of the conveyance, or of the 
[ writing ; Notes, John iii. 63 ; vi. 27. 
The sense hero is, therefore, that the 
conversion of the Corinthians was a 
certain demonstration that he was an 
.apostle, and should be so regarded by 
them, and treated by them. It was 
such a proof, ( 1 .) Because Paul claimed 
to be .an apostle while among ti^em, 
and God blessed and owned this 
ebaim ; (2.) Their conversion could not 
have been acoomplisbed by man. It 
was the work of God. It was the 
evidence then which God gave to Paul 
and to them, that he was with him, 
and had sent him. (3.) They knew 
him, had seen him, heard him, were 
acquainted with his doctrines and 
manner of life, and could bear testi- 
mony to what he was, and what he 
taught. We may remark, that the 
conversion of sinners is the best evi- 
dence to a minister that he is sent of 
God. Tho divine blessing on his 
labours should cheer his heart, and 
lead him to believe that God has sent 
and that he approves him. And every 
minister should so live and labour, 
should so deny himself, that he may 
be able to appeal to the people among 
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3 Mine answer to them that do 
examine me is this ; 

4 Have we not power to eat and 
•to drink? 

TER IX. 153 

/ 

5 Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a ^ wife, as well as 
other apostles, and as the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? 

1 or, woman. 

whom he labours that he is a minister 
of the Lord Jesus. 

3. Mine answer, Gr. *H \fd.h 

yiet. My apology: my defence. The 
same word occurs in Acts xxii. 1 ; 
XXV. 10; 2 Cor. vii. 11 ; Phil. i. 7, 17 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 15 ; sec Note, 
Acts xxii. 1. Here it means his 
answer, or defence against those who 
sat in judgment on his claims to be an 
apostle. % To them that do examine 
me. To those who inquire of me ; or 
who censure and condemn me as not 
having any claims to the apostolic 
office The word used here 
is properly n forensic term, and is usu- 
ally applied to judges in courts; to 
those who sit in judgment, and inves- 
tigate and decide in litigated cases 
brought before them ; Luke xxiii. 1 4 ; 
Acts iv. 0; xii, 19; xxiv. 8, The 
apostle hero may possibly allude to 
the arrogance and pride of those who 
presumed to sit as judges on his qua- 
lification for tho apostolic office. It 
is not meant that this answer had 
been given by Paul before this, but 
that this was the defence which he 
had to offer. ^ Is this. This which 
follems; the statements which arc 
made in the followdiig verses. In 
these statements (ver. 4, 6, 6, Ac.) he 
se«ns to have designed to take up 
their objections to his apostolic claims 
one by one, and to show that they 
were of no force. 

4. Have xvc not power (llaoriav). 
Ilavo wo not tho right. The word 
power here is evidently used in the 
sense ^f right (comp. John i 12, xnar- 
gin): and the apostle means to say 
that though they had not exercised 
this right by demanding a mainten- 
ance, yet it was not because they were 
conscious that they had no such right, 
but because they chose to forego it 
forwise and iinportant purposes. % To 
eat and to drink. To be maintained 
at the expense of those among whom 
we labour. Have we not a right to 
demand that they shall yield us a 

proper support ? By the interroga- 
tive form of the statement, Paul in- 
tends more strongly to affirm that 
they had such a right. The interro- 
gative mode is often adopted to ex- 
press tho strongest affirmation. The 
objection here urged seems to have 
been this, “ You, Paul and Barnabas, 
labour with your own hands. Acts 
xviii. 3. Other religious teachers lay 
claim to maintenance, and are sup- 
ported without personal labour. This 
is tho case with pagan and Jewish 
priests, and witli Christian teachers 
among us. You must be conscious, 
therefore, that you are not apostles, 
and that you Imve no claim or right to 
support.” To this the answer of 
Paul is, Wo admit that wc labour 
with our own hands. But your infer- 
ence does rot follow. It is not be- 
cause wo have not a right to such sup- 
port, and it is not because we arc con- 
.<!cioit3 that we have no such claim, 
but it is for a higher purpose. It is 

1 bocaiiso it will do good if vro .should 
not urge this right, and enforce this 
claim.” That they had such a right, 
Paul proves at length in the subse- 
quent part of the cliaptor. 

6. Have ive not power ? 1 lave we 

not a right? Tlio objection here 
seems to have hocn, that Paul and 
Barnabas were unmarried, or at 
least that they travelled without 
wives. The objectors urged that 
others had wives, and that they took 
them with them, and expected provi- 
sion to be made for them as well as 
for tHcmselves. They therefore showed 
that they felt that they had a claim 
to support for their families, and that 
they were conscious that they were 
sent of God. But Paul and Barna- 
bas had no families. And tho object- 
ors inferred that they were conscious 
that they had no claim to the apostle- 
ship, and no right to support. To 
this Paul replies as before, that they 
had a right to do as others did, but 
they chose not to do it for other rea- 
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BOSA than that thej* were conscious | 
that they had no such right. ^ To | 
lead about. To have in attendance 
with us; to conduct from place to 
place ; and to have them maintained 
at the expense of the churches amongst 
which wfc labour. % A eister, a wife. 
Marg. “ or womoMy This phrase has 
much perplexed commentators. But 
the simple meaning seems to be, A 
wife who should be a Christian, and 
regarded as sustaining the relation of 
a Christian sister.” Probably Paul 
meant to advert to the fact that the 
wives of the apostles were and should 
he Christians ; and that it was a mat- 
ter of course, that if an apostle led 
about a wife she would bo a Christian ; 
or that he would marry no other; 
comp. 1 Cor. iii. 11. ^ As well as 
other apostles. It is evident from this 
that the apostles generally were mar- 
ried. The phrase used here is (el Xejire} 
h^reffToXoi (the remaining apostleSt or 
the other apostles). And if they were 
married, it is right and proper for 
ministers to marry now, whatever the 
papist may say to the contrary. It is 
safer to follow the example of the 
apostles than the opinions of the papal 
church. The reasons why the apos- 
tlea had wives with them on their 
journeys may have been various. They 
may have been cither to give instruc- 
tion and counsel to those of their own 
sex to whom the apostles could not 
have access, or to minister to the 
wants of their husbands as they tra- 
velled. It is to be remembered that 
they travelled among heathens ; they 
had no acquaintance and no friends 
there ; they therefore took with them 
their female friends and wives tcisiin- 
ister to them, and sustain them in 
' sickness, trial, &c. Paul says that he 
and Barnabas had a right to do inis ; 
but they had not used this right be- 
cause they chose rather to makb the 
gospel without charge (ver. 18), and 
that thus they judged they could do 
more good. It follows from this, ( 1.) 
That it is right for ministers to marry, 
and that the papal doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy is contrary to 
apostolic example. (2.) It is right 
for missionaries to marry, and to take 
their wives with them to heathen 
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lands. The apostles were missionar- 
ies, and spent their lives in heathen 
nations as missionaries do new, and 
there may be as good reasons for mis- 
sionaries marrying now us there were 
then. ' (3.) Tct there are men, like 
Paul, who can do more good without 
being married. There are circum- 
stances, like his, where it is not advi- 
sable that they should marry, and 
there can be no doubt that Paul re- 
garded the unmarried state for a mis- 
sionary as preferable and advisable. 
Probably the same is to be said of 
most missionaries at the present day, 
that they could do more good if 
unmarried, than they can if burdened 
with the cares of families. ^ And as 
the brethren the Lord. The bro- 
thers of the Lord Jesus, — James and 
Joses, and Simon and Judas, Mat. 
xiii. 55. It seems from this, that 
although at first they did not believe 
in him (John vii. 5), and had regarded 
him as disgraced (Mark iii. 21), yet 
that they had subsequently become 
converted, and were employed as min- 
isters and evangelists. It is evident 
also from this statement that they 
were married, and were attended with 
their wives in their travels. ^ And 
Cephas. Peter; Note, John i. 42. 
This proves, (1.) as well as the decla- 
ration in Mat. viii. 14, that Peter had 
been married. (2.) That he had a 
wife after he became an apostle;' -and 
while engaged in the work of the 
ministry. (3.) That his wife accom- 
panied him in his travels. (4.) That 
it is right and proper for ministers and 
missionaries to bo married now. Is 
it not strange that the pretended suc- 
cessor of Peter, the pope of Koine, 
should forbid marriage when Peter 
himself was married ? Is it not a 
proof how little the papacy regards 
the Bible, and the example and 
authority of those from whom it pre- 
tends to derive its power? And is it 
not strange that this doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy, which has been 
the source of abomination, impurity, 
and licentiousness every where, should 
have been sustained and countenanced 
at all by the Christian world? And 
is it not strange that this, with all the 
other corrupt doctrines of the papacy. 
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6 Or I only and Barnabas, > 7 Who goeth a warfare ^ any 

have not we " power to forbear time at his own charges ? who 
working? planteth ® a vineyard, and eateth 

’ a 2 TliesB.3.8,0. dlTim.l.lS. « Deut.20.Gi Pr.27.18. 


should be attempted to be imposed on 
the enlightened people of the United 
States, or of Groat Britain, as a part 
of the religion of Christ ? 

6. Or I only and Barnabas. Paul 
and Barnabas had wrought together 
as tent-makers at Corinth; Acts xviii. 
3. From this fact it had been in- 
ferred that they hneiv that they had 
no claim to a support. Power to 
forbear working. To abstain from 
labour, and to receive support as 
others do. The question implies a 
strong affirmation that they had such 
power. The sense is, * Why should I 
and Barnabas be regarded as having 
no right to support? Have we been 
less faithful than others? Have we 
done less? Have we given fewer 
evidences that wtj arc sent by the 
Lord, or that Cod approves us in our 
work ? H ave wo been less successful ? 
Why then should we be singled out ; 
and why should it be supposed that 
we are obliged to labour Ibr our sup- 
port? Is there no other conceivable 
reason why wc should support our- 
selves than a consciousness that we 
have no right to support from the 
people with whom wc labour ? ” It is 
cvidAit from ver. 12, that Barnabas 
as well as Paul relinquished his right 
to a support, and laboured to maiutaiii 
hiffiteelf. And it is manifest from the 
whole passage, that there was some 
peculiai' “ spleen ” (^Doddridge) 
against these two ministers of the 
gospel. What it was we know not. 
It might have arisen from the enmity 
and opposition of Judaizing teachers, 
who were ofiended at their zeal and 
success among the Gentiles, and who 
could find no other cause of complaint 
against them than that they chose to 
support themselves, and not live in 
idleness, or to tax the church for 
their support. Th.at must have been 
a bad cause which was susiaiiied by 
such an argument. 

7. Whx> goeth a warfare, &c . Paul 
now process to illustrate the bight 
whicii he knew ministers had to a sup- 


port (ver. 7—14), and then to show 
the BBASON why he had not Availed 
himself of that right ; ver. 15 — 23. 
The right he illustrates from the 
nature of the case (ver. 7. 11); from 
the authority of Scripture (ver. 8 — 
10): from the example of the priests 
under the Jewish law (ver. IS) ; and 
from the authority of Jesus Christ ; 
ver. 14. In this verse (7th) the right 
is enforced by the nature of the case, 
and by three illustrations. The first 
is, the right of a soldier or warrior to 
his wages. The Christian ministry 
is compared to a warfare, and the 
Christian minister to a soldier ; comp. 

1 Tim. i. 18. The soldier had a 
right to receive pay from him who 
employed him. lie did not go at his 
own expense. This was a matter of 
common equity ; and on this principle 
all acted who enlisted as soldiers. So 
Paul says it is but equitable also that 
the soldier of the Lord Jesus should 
be sustaincMl, and should not be re- 
quired to support himself. And why, 
we may ask, sliould he be, any more 
than the man who devotes his strength, 
and time, and talents to the defence 
of his country? The w'ork of the 
ministry is as arduous, and as self- 
denying, and perhaps as dangerous, 
as the work of a soldier ; and common 
justice, therefore, demands that he 
who devotes liis youth, and health, j 
and life to it, for the benefit of others, 
should havo a competent support. 
Why should not he receive a com- 
petent support who seeks to save 
men, as well as he who lives to des- 
troy tliem? Why not he who endea- 
vours to recover them to God, and 
make them pure and happy, as well 
as he who lives to destroy life, and 
pour out human blood, and to fill the 
air with the shrieks of new-made 
widows and orphans ? Or why not he 
who seeks, though in another mode, 
to defend the great interests of his 
country, and to maintain the interests 
of justice, truth, and mercy, for the 
benefit of mankind, as well as he 
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not of the fruit thereof? or who 
feedeth ^ a flock, and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock ? 

a 1 Pot.5.2. 

who is willing in the tented field to 
spend Ivs time, or exhaust his health 
and life in protecting the rights of the 
nation? ^ At /its own c/iarr/es. llis 
own expense. On the meaning of the 
word ‘^charges” (iypuviois) see Note, 
Luke iii. 14; comp. Rom. vi. 23* 2 
Cor. xi. 8. The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 
^ Who planteth avineyardt <tc. This 
is the second illustration from the 
nature of the case, to show that 
ministers of the gospel have a right 
to support. The argument is this ; 
^It is reasonable that those wdio 
labour should have a fair compensa- 
tion. A man who plants a vineyard 
does not expect to labour for nothing ; 
he expects support from that labour, 
and looks for it from the vineyard. 
The vineyard owes its beauty, growth, 
and productiveness to him. it is 
reasonable, therefore, that from that 
vineyard ho should receive a support, 
as a compensation for his toil. So 
tve labour for your w*elfare. You 
derive advantage from our toil. We 
spend our time, and strength, and 
talent for your benefit ; and it is rca- | 
sonablo that we should be supported 
■w'hile we thus labour for your good.” 
The church of God is often compared 
to a vhicyard ; and this adds to the 
beauty of this illustration ; sec Isa. v. 

] — 4 ; Notes, Luke xx. 9 — 10. 
% Who feedeth a fivek^ dtc. This is 
the third illustration drawn from the 
nature of the case, to show that »flnis- 
tors have a right to support. The 
word ” feedeth ” (woi^afvn) denotes not 
only to feedt but to guard, protNiet, 
defend, as a shepherd does his flock ; 
see Notes, John xxi. 15 — 17. The 
wages of the shepherds in the East do 
not consist of ready money, but in a 
part of the milk of the flocks which 
they tend. Thus Spon says of the 
shepherds in modern Greece, ** These 
shepherds are poor Albanians, who 
feed the cattle, and live in huts built 
of rushes: they have a tenth part of 
the milk and of the lambs, which is 
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8 Say I these things as a man ? 
or saitli not the law the same! 
also? ' 


their whole wages : the cattle belong 
to the Turks.” The shepherds in 
Ethiopia, also, according to Alvarez, 
have no pay except the milk and 
butter which they obtain from the 
cows, and on which they and their 
families subsist.” — RosenmhUer. The 
church is often compared to a flock ; 
see Note, John x. 1, ifec. The argu- 
ment hero is this : “A sliophcrd 
spends his days and nights in guard- 
ing his folds, lie leads his flock to 
green pastures, he conducts then to 
still waters (comp. Ps. xxiii. 2); he 
defends them from enemies ; he 
guards the young, tlic sick, the feeble, 
&c. lie spends his time in protect- 
ing it and providing for it. lie 
expects support, when in the wilder- 
ness or ill the iiastures, mainly from 
the milk which the flock should fur- 
nish. lie labours for their comfort ; 
and it is proper that ho should derive 
a maintenance from them, and he has 
a right to it. So the minister of the 
gospel watches for the good of souls, 
lie devotes his time, strength, learn- 
ing, talents, to their welfare. Ho 
instructs, guides, directs, defends ; ho 
endeavours to guard them against 
their spiritual cnomics, and to<ircad 
them in the path of Comfort and 
peace. He lives to instruct the igno- 
rant ; to warn and secure those Miio 
are in danger ; to guide the perplexed; 
to reclaim the wandering ; to comfort 
the afflicted ; to bind up the broken 
in heart ; to attend on the sick ; to 
be an example and an instructor to 
the young ; and to be a counsellor and 
a pattern to all. As he labours for 
their good, it is no more than equal 
and right that they should minister to 
his temporal wants, and compensate 
him for his efforts to promote their 
happiness and salvation. And can 
any man say that this is not right and 
just ? 

8. Say I these things as a man? 
Do I speak this on my own .autliority, 
or without the sanction of God? Is 
not this, which appears to be so rca- 
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9 For it is written « in the law 
of Moses, Thou slialt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that tread - 

. a Dout.25.4; 1 Tim.A.lS. 

TER IX. 167 

eth out the com. Doth God take 
care for oxen ? 

10 Or saith he it altogether 

sonable and equitable, .also supported 
by the authority of God ? If Or saith 
not the law the same also ? The law 
of Moses, to which the Jewish part of 
the church at Corinth — which proba- 
bly had mainly urged these objections 
— ^professed to bow with deference. 
Paul was accustomed, especially in 
arguing with the Jews, to derive his 
proofs from the Old Testament. In 
the previous verse he had shown that 
it was equitable that ministers of the 
gospel should bo supported. In this 
and the following verses he shows 
that the same principle w’as recog- 
nised and acted on under the Jew'ish 
dispensation. lie docs not mean to 
say, by this example of the ox tread- 
ing out the corn, that the law as given 
by Moses referred to the Christian 
ministry ; but that the principle there 
w'as settled tliat the labourer should 
have a su])port, and that a suitable 
provision should not be withheld even 
from an ox ; and if God so regarded 
the welfare of a brute when labouring, 
it W’as much more reasonable to sup- 
pose tliat he would require a suitable 
provision to be made for the ministers 
of religion. 

9i«For it is written; Dent. xxv. 4. 
5F In the law of Moses; see INote, 
Luke xxiv. 44. % Thou shall not 

the mouthf &>c. To muzzle 
means, “ to bind the mouth ; to fasten 
the mouth to prevent eating or lut- 
ing.” — Webster. This was done 
either by passing straps around the 
mouth, or by placing, as is now some- 
times done, a small basket over the 
mouth, fastened by strcips to the horns 
of the animal, so as to prevent its 
eating, but not to impede its breath- 
ing freely. This was an instance of 
the humanity of the laws of Moses. 
The idea is, that tjhe ox should not be 
prevented from eating when it was in 
the midst of food ; and that as it 
laboured for its owner, it was entitled 
to support ; and there was a propriety 
that it should be permitted to part.ake 
of the grain which it was threshing. 

If That ireadetht &c. This was one 
of the common modes of thrashing in 
the east, as it is with us; see Mote 
and illustration on Mat. iii. 12. 

^ The com. The grain^ of any kind ; 
wheat, rye, barley, dc. Maize, to 
which wc apply the word C(;ru, was 
then unknown ; see Note, Mat. xii. 1. 

^ Doth God take care for oxen? 
Doth God take care for oxen onlv ? 
Or is not this rather a principle which 
show’s God’s care for all that labour, 
and the humanity and equity of his 
law’B 1 And if he is so solicitous about 
the w’elfarc of brutes as to frame an 
express law in their behalf, is it not 
to be presumed that the same princi^ 
pie of humanity and equity will run | 
through all his dealings and require- 
ments ? The apostle docs not mean 
to deny that God docs take care for 
oxen, for the very law w'as proof that 
he did ; hut ho means to ask whether 
it is to bo supposed that God would 
regard the comfort of oxen and not of 
men also? wdicther we are not to sup- 
pose that the same principle would 
apply also to those who labour in the 
service of God? IJo uses this pass- 
age, therefore, not as originally hav- 
ing reference to men, or to ministers 
of the gospel, which cannot be; byt 
as establishing a general principle in 
regard to the equity and humanity of 
the divine laws; and as thus showing 
that the spirit of the law of God would 
lead to the conclusion that God 
intended that the labourer every- 
where should have a competent sup- 
port. 

3(f. Or saith he it altogether for onr 
sokes? The word ‘‘altogether” 

(«ra»w) cannot mean that this was 
the sole and onhj design of the law, 
to teach tliat ministers of the gospel 
were entitled to support ; for, (1.) 
This would be directly contrary to 
the law itself, which had some direct 
and undoubted reference to oxen; 
(2.) The scope of the argument here 
does not require this interpretation, 
since the whole object will be met by 
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for our sakes? For our sakes, 
no doubt, this is written; that 
he ® that ploweth should plow in 
hope ; and that he that thresheth 


in hope should be partaker of his 
hope ? 

11 If we have sown unto j 
you spiritual things, is it a great* 


a 2 Tiii).2.C. 

supposing that this settled a 'pvinei- 
pie of humanity and equity in the 
divine law, according to which it was 
proper that ministers should have a 
support; and, (3.) The word “alto- 
gether’* (vhrvs) does not of neces- 
sity require this inteiprctation. It 
may be rendered chiefly t mairdy, prin- 
cipally^ or doubtless: Luke iv. 23, 
“ xe will surely certainly, 

surely, doubtless) say unto me this 
proverb,” &c. ; Acts xviii. 21, “I 
must by all means (reivTug, certainly, 
surely) keep this feast ; Acts xxi. 22, 
“The multitude must needs 
will certainly, surely, inevitably) 
come together,” &c. ; Acts xxviii. 4, 
**No doubt {^avTUi) this man is a 
murderer,” &c. The word here, 
therefore, means that the ptrinciple 
stated in the law about the oxen was 
so broad and humane, that^ it might 
certainly^ surely, particularly be 
regarded as applicable to the case 
under consideration. An important 
and material argument might be 
drawn from it; an argument from the 
less to the greater. The precept 
enjoined justice, equity, humanity; 
and that was more applicable to the 
case of the ministers of the gospel 
than to the case of oxen. ^ For our 
sakes, &c. To show that the laws 
and requivemonts of God are humane, 
kind, and equitable: not that Moses 
had Pavil or any other minister in his 
eye, but the principle was one that 
applied particularly to this case. 
^ That he iJ^it ploweth^ &c. 'The 
Greek in this place would be more 
literally and more properly rendered, 
“For {on) he that ploweth ouoni 
to plow in hope;’* t. c. in 
hope of reaping a harve^, or of obtain- 
ing success in his labours: and the 
sense is, “ The man who cultivates the 
earth, in order that he may be excited 
to industry and diligence, ought to 
have a reasonable prospect that he 
I shall himself be permitted to enjoy 


h Rom. 15.27. 

the fruit of his labours. This is the 
case with those who do plow : and if 
this should be the case with those who 
cultivate the earth, it is as certainly 
reasonable that those who labour in 
God’s husbandry, and who devote 
their strength to his service, should 
be encouraged with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success and support.” ^ And 
that he that thresheth, Ac. This sen- 
tence, in the Greek, is very elliptical 
and obscure; but the sense is, evi- 
dently, “ lie that thresheth ought to 
partake of his hope ; ” e. of the fruits 
of his hope, or of tho result of his 
labour. It is fair and right that ho 
should enjoy the fruits of his toil. So 
in God’s husbandry; it is right .and 
proper that they who toil for tho 
advati cement of his cause should 
be supported and rewarded.” The 
same sentiment is expressed in 2 
Tim. ii. 0, “The husbandman that 
laboureth must be first partaker of 
the fruits.” 

11. 1/ we have sown unto you spi- 
ritual things. If wo have been the 
means of imparting to you tho gospel, 
and bestowing upon you its high hopes 
and privileges; see Note, Rom. xv, 
27. The figure of sowing, to denote 
tho preaching of the gospel, is tiot 
unfrequeiitly employed in the Scrip- 
tures ; see John iv. 37, and the parable 
of the sower, Mat. xiii. 3, Ac. ^ Is it 
a great thing, Ac.; Note, Rom. xv. 
27. Is it io'be regarded as unequal, 
unjust, or burdensome ? Is it to be 
supposed that we are receiving that 
for which we have not rendered a 
valuable consideration? The sense 
is, “Wo impart blessings of more 
value than we receive. We receive a 
supply of our temporal wants. We im- 
part to you, under the divine blessing, 
the gospel, with all its holies and con- 
solations. We make you acquaint^ 
with God; with the plan of salva- 
tion ; with the hope of heaven. We 
instruct your chil^en ; we guide you 
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thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things ? 

in tho path of comfort and peace ; 
we raise you from the degradations of 
idolatry and of sin; and wc open before 
you the hope of the resurrection of the 
just, and of all the bliss of heaven : 
and to do this, wo give ourselves to 
toil and peril by land and by sea. And 
can it bo made a matter of question 
whether all these high and exalted 
hopes arc of as much value to dying 
man as the small amount which shall ' 
be needful to minister to the wants of i 
those who are the means of imparting 
I these blessings?’* Paul s<ayB this, there- 
fore, from the reasonableness of the 
case. Tho propriety of support might 
be further urged, (1.) Because with- 
out it tho ministry would be compara- 
tively useless. Ministers, like physi- 
cians, lawyers, and farmers, should be 
allowed to att<md mainly to the great 
business of their lives, and to their 
appropriate work. No physician, no 
farmer, no mechanic, could accom- 
plish much, if his attention was con- 
stantly turned off from his appropriate 
business to engage in something else. 
And how can the minister of the gos- 
pel, if his time is nearly all taken up 
in labouring to provide for tho wants 
of his family ? (2.) The great mass of 

ministers spend their early days, and 
inaii^ of them all their property, in 
preparing to preach the gospel to 
others. And as the mechanic who 
haS^spent his early years in learning a 
trade, and the physician and lawyer in 
preparing for their profession, receive 
support in that calling, why should not 
the minister of the gospel ? (3.) Men 
in other things cheerfully pay those 
who labour for them. They compen- 
sate tho schoolmaster, they physician, 
the lawyer, the merchant, the me- 
chanic ; and they do it cheerfully, be- 
cause they suppose they receive a 
valosible c onsidcrati on fo” their money. 
But is it not BO with regard to minis- 
ters of the gospel ? Is not a mati's 
fomily as certainly benefited by tho 
labours of a faithful clergyman and 
pastor, as hy the skill of a physician 
or a lawyer, or by the service of the 
schoolmiaster? Are not tho afiairs 


12 If others be partakers of 
this power over you, arc not we 

of tho soul and of eternity as impor- 
tant to a man’s family as those of time 
and the welfare of the body? So the 
music-master and the dancing master 
are paid, and paid cheerfully and liber- 
ally ; and yet can there be any compari- 
son between the value of their services 
and those of tho minister of tho gos- 
pel? (4.) It might ho added, that 
society IS benefited in Sk pecuniary \7Sij 
hy the service of a faithful minister 
to a far greater extent than the 
amount of compensation which he 
receives. One drunkard, reformed 
under his labours, may earn and save 
to his family and to society as much as 
the whole salary of the pastor. Tho 
promotion of order, peace, sobriety, 
industry, education, and regularity in 
business, and honesty in contracting 
and in paying debts, saves much more 
to the community at large than the 
cost of the support of the gospel. In 
legard to thi«, any man may make the 
comparison at lii.** leisure, between 
thoso places whore tho ministry is 
established, and where temperance, 
industry, and sober habits prevail, and 
thoso places where there is no min- 
istry, and wliere gambling, idleness, 
and dissipation abound. It is always 
a matter of economy to a people, in 
the end, to support schoolmasters and 
ministers as they ought to be supported. 

Heap your carnal things. Partake 
of those things w'Uich relate to the 
present life ; the support of the body, 
i. r. food and raiment. 

1 2 . If others . Other teachers living 
with you. There can be no doubt that 
the teachers in Corinth urged this 
right, and received a support, ^ Be 
parihlcers of this power. Of this 
right to a support and maintenance. 
% Are not we rather. We the apostles ; 
we who have laboured for your con- 
version ; who have founded your 
church ; who have been tho first, and 
the most laborious in instructing you, 
and imparting to you spiritual bless- 
ings? Have not we a better claim than 
they? If Nevertheless we have not used 
Ms power. We have not urged this 
claim ; wo have chosen to forego this 
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rather? Nevertheless « we have 
not used this power ; but suffer 
all things^ lest we should hinder 
the gospel of Christ. 

a2 Cor.lJ.7— 9; 12.14. 


right, and to labour for our own sup- 
port. The reason why they had done 
this, ho states in the subsequent part 
of the chapter ; see 2 Cor. xi. 7 — 9 ; 
xii. 14 ; comp. Acts xviii. 3 ; xx. 34, 
35. ^ But suffer all things. Endure 
all privations and hardships ; we sub- 
ject ourselves to poverty, want, hun- 
ger, thirst, nakedness, rather than urge 
a claim on you, and thus leave the 
suspicion that we arc actuated by mer- 
cenary motives. ' The word used here 
suffer) means properly to 
cover f to keep off, as rain, Ac., and thou 
to contain, to sustain, tolerate, endure. 
Here it means to bear, or endure all 
hardships; comp. Notes, chap. iv. 11 
—13. Lest we should hinder the 
gospel of Christ. Paul here states 
the reason why he had not urged a 
claim to support in preaching the 
gospel. It was not because he was 
not entitled to a full support, but jt 
was that by denying himself of this 
right he could do good, and avoid some 
evil consequences which would have 
resulted if he had strenuously urged it. 
His conduct therefore in this was just 
one illustration of the principle on 
which he said (ch. viii. 13) he would 
always act ; a readiness to deny him- 
self of things lawful, if by that he 
could promote the welfare of others. 
The reasons why his urging this claim 
might have hindered the gospel may 
have been many. (1.) It might hilife 
exposed him and the ministry generally 
to the charge of being mercenary. 
(2.) It would have prevented his 9 re- 
senting in bold relief the fact that^he 
was bound to preach the gospel at all 
events, and that he was actuated in 
it by a simple conviction of its truth. 
(3.) It might have alienated many 
minds who might otherwise hare been 
led to embrace it. (4.) It would have 
prevented the exercise of self-denial 
in him, and the benefits which resulted 
from that self-denial, Ac., ver. 17, 18, 
23. 27. 


13 Do ye not know, that 
they which minister about holyj 
things ^ live of the things of the* 
temple? and they ^ which wait 

1 or, feed. J> Num.l8.8,&c.; Deut.18.1. | 


13. Bo ye not know, Ac. In this 
verse Paul illustrates the doctrine 
that the ministers of religion were 
entitled to a support from the fact 
that those who were appointed to 
offer sacrifice receive a maintenance 
in their work. ^ They which minis- 
ter about holy things. Probably the 
Levites. Their otBce was to render 
assistance to the priests, to keep 
guard around the tabernacle, and 
subsequently around the temple. It 
was also their duty to see that the 
temple was kept clean, and to prepare 
supplies for the sanctuary, such as oil, 
wine, incense, Ac. They had the care 
of tlie revenues, and after the time of 
David were required to sing in the 
temple, and to play upon instruments, 
Num. iii. 1—30; iv. 1, 30, 33, 42; 
viii. 6 — 22 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 3 — 5, 24, 
27 ; xxiv. 20 — 31. ^ Live of the 
things of the temple. Marg., Feed ; 
i. e., are supported in their work by 
the offerings of the people, and by the 
provisions which were made for the 
temple service ; see Num. xviii. 24 — 
32. ^ And they which wait at the 
altar. Probably the priests who 4 ;,>cre 
employed in offering sacrifice. ^ Are 
partakers with the altar. That is, a 
part of the animal offered in sacri- 
fice is burned as an offering to God, 
and a part becomes the property of 
the priest for his support ; and thus 
the altar and the priest become joint 
participators of the sacrifice. From 
these offerings the priest derived their 
maintenance ; sec Num. xviii. 8 — 19; 
Deut. xviii. 1, Ac. The argument of 
the apostle here is this : “As the 
ministers of religion under the Jewish 
dispensation were entitled to support 
by the authority and the law of God, 
that fact settles a general principle 
which is applicable also to the gospel, 
that he intends that the ministers of 
religion should derive their support in 
their work. If it was reasonable then, 
it is reasonable now. If God com- 
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at the altar ore paiiakcrs ivith the 
altar? 

14 Even so hath the Lord ® 

, V a Luke 10.7. 

manded it then, it is to bo presumed 
that he intends to require it now. 

14. Even so. In the same manner, 
and for the same reasons. ^ Hath 
the Lord ordained. Hath the Lord 
appointed, commanded, arranged that 
it should bo so {hiruli). The word 
here means that ho has made this a 
law, or has required it. The word 
“ Lord ” here doubtless refers to the 
Lord Jesus, who has sent forth his 
ministers to labour in the great har- 
vest of the world. ^ That they which 
preach the gospel. They who are sent 
forth by him; who devote their lives 
to this work ; who are called and em- 
ployed by him in this service. This 
refers, therefore, not only to the 
apostles, but to all who are duly called 
to this work, and who are his ambas- 
sadors. T Should live of the gospel. 
Should be supported and maintained 
in this work. Paul here probably re- 
fers to the appointment of the Lord 
Jesus, when he sent forth his disciples 
to preach, Mat. x. 10; Luke x. 8; 
comp. Gal, vi. G. The man may be 
said to ** live in the gospel who is 
supported while he preaches it, or 
who derives his maintenance in that 
wor% Here we may observe, (1.) 
That the command is that they shall 
live (^pp) of the gospel. It is not 
th^ they should grow rich, or lay up 
treasures, or speculate in it, or become 
merchants, farmers, teachers, or book- 
makers for a living ; but it is that they 
should have such a maintenance as to 
constitute a livelihood. They should 
bo made comfortable ; not rich. They 
should receive so much as to keep 
their minds from being harassed with 
cares, and their families from want ; 
not so much as to lead them to forget 
their dependence on God, or on the 
people. Probably the true rule is, 
that they should be able to live as the 
mass of the people among whom they 
labour live ; that they should be able 
to receive and entertain the poor, and 
be willing to do it ; and so that the 
rich also may not despise them, or 


ordained, that they ^ which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel. 
15 But I « have used none of 

6 Galj6.6. 0 Acts 20.33; 2 Thes8.3.8. 

turn away from their dwelling. (2.) 
This is a command of the Lor^ Jesus ; 
and if it is a command^ it should be 
obeyed as much as any other law of 
the Redeemer. And if this is a com- 
mand, then the minister is entitled to 
a support ; and then also a people are 
not at liberty to withhold it. Further, 
there are as strong reasons why they 
should support him, as there are why 
j they should pay a schoolmaster, a 
I lawyer, a physiemn, or a day-labourer. 
The minister usually toils as hard as 
others ; expends as much in preparing 
for his work ; and docs dts much good. 
And there is even a higher claim in 
this case. God has given an cx 2 >re 8 S 
command in this case ; he has not in 
the others. (3.) The salary of a min- 
ister should not be regarded as a gift 
merely, any more than the pay of a 
''ongress-man, a physician, or a law- 
yer. He has a claim to it ; and God 
has commanded that it should be paid. 
It is, moreover, a matter of stipula- 
tion and of compact, by which a peo- 
ple agree to compensate him for his 
services. And yet, is there any thing 
in the shape of debt where there is so 
much looseness as in regard to this 
subject ? Are men usually as consci- 
entious in this as they are in paying a 
physician or a merchant ? Are not 
ministers often in distress for that 
which has been promised them, and 
which they have a right to expect ? 
And is not their usefulness, and the 
happiness of the people, and the honour 
of religion intimately connected with 
obeying the rule of the Lord Jesus in 
this respect^ 

16. But I have used none of tl^ese 
things. I have not urged and enforced 
this right. I have chosen to sup- 
port myself by the labour of my own 
hands. This had been objected to 
him as a reason why he could not be 
an apostle. He here shows that that 
was not the reason why he had not 
urged this claim ; but that it was be- 
cause in this way he could do most to 
honour the gospel and save the souls 
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these things: neither have I written 16 For though I preach the 
these things, that it should he so gospel, I have nothing to glory 
done unto me : for ^ ^ toere better of : for ^ necessity is laid upon 
for me to die than that any man me ; yea, woe is unto me if I 
should make my glorying void. preach not the gospel. 

^ a 2 Gor.U.lO. fi Jer.50.I7i 20.9. 

of men ; comp. Acts xz. 33 ; 2 Thess. 23 — 27. *'Anj man” would have 
iii. 8. The sense is, “Thon^ ray madotbat'^void,” if he had supported 
right to a support is established, in Paul; had prevented the necessity of 
eommoB with ^hers, both by reason, his labour, and had thus exposed him 
the nature of the case, the examples to the charge of having preached the 
in the law, and the command of the gospel for the sake of gain. 

Lord Jesus, yet there are reasons why 18. For though I preach the gospel, 
I have not chosen to avail myself of dec. This, with the two following 
this right, and why I have not urged verses, is a very difficult passage, and 
these claims.” ^ Neither have I has been very variously understood by 
vsriUen these things, Ac. 1 have interpreters. The general scope and 
not presented this argument now in purpose of the passage is to show 
order to induce you to provide for me. what was the ground of his glorying,” 
1 do not intend now to ask or receive a or of lus hope of ** reward ” in preach- 
support from you. I urge it to show ing the gospel. In ver. 15. he had 
that I feel that I have a right to it ; intimated that he had cause of “glory- 
that my conduct is not an argument ing/’and that that cause was one which 
that I am conscious 1 am not an he was determined no one should take 
apostle ; and that I might urge it away. In this passage (vor. 16 — 18.) 
were there not strong reasons which he states what that was. He says, it 
determine me not to do it. . I neither was not simply that he preached ; for 
ask you to send me now a support, there was a necessity laid on him, and 
nor, if 1 visit you again, do I expect he could not help it : his call was such, 
you will Contribute to my mainten- tho command was such, that his life 
ance.” ^ For it were better for me would be miserable if he did not do it. 
to die, Ac. There are advantages But all idea of glorying, ” or ot 
growing out of my not urging this “ reward,” must be connected with 
I claim which are of more importance some voluntary service — som^ing 
to me than life. Rather than forego which would show the inclination, 
these advantages, it would be better disposition, desire of the soul. And 
for me— it would be a thing which I as that in his case could not be ;yell 
would prefer — to pine in poverty and shown where a “ necessity ” was 
want ; to be exposed to peril, and laid on him, it could be shown only 
cold, and storms, until life should in his submitting voluntarily to 
close. I esteem my ** glorying,”4he trials ; in denying himself ; in be- 
advantages of my course, to be of more ing willing to forego comforts which 
value than life itself. ^ Than that he might lawfully enjoy ; and in thus 
my man should make my glorying furaisfaing a full and complete tesi of 
void. His glbrying, or boasting, or his readiness to do any tiling to pro- 
joying, as it may be more properly mote the gosp^ The essential idea 
rendered ( v» mmvxn/nh ; comp. Phil, here is, therefore, that there was such 
i. 36 ; iii. 6), was, (1.) That he a necessity laid on him in his call to 
had preached the gospel without ex- preach the gospel, that bis eomplianee 
pease to anybody, and had thus pre- with that c^l could not bo regarded 
vented the charge of avsrice (ver. 18); as appropriately connected with 
.and (3.) That he had been able to keep reward; and that in his case the^ dr- 
hts bo^ under, and pursue a ooufm cumstanee whidt showed that reward 
of self-denial that woidd resuH in his would bo proper, was, his denying 
happiness and glory in heaven, ver. himself, and making the go^elwithoat 
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charge. This would show that his 
heart was in the thing ; that he was 
was not urged on by necessity ; that 
he loved the work ; and that it would 
he consistent for the Lord to reward 
him for his self-denials and toils in his 
service. If 1 have nothing to glory of. 
The force of this would be better seen 
by a more literal translation. ** It is not 
to me glorying t. e. this is not the 
cause of my glorying, or rejoicing {•htt 
Irrt /tea/ Mceu^uu/L). In ver. 15 he had 
said that he had a cause of glorying, or 
of joy He here says that 

that joy or glorying did not consist in 
the simple fact that he preached the 
gospel ; for necessity was laid on him ; 
there was some other cause and source 
of his joy or glorying than that simple 
fact; ver. 18. Others preached tlie 
gospe) also : in common with them, it 
might be a source of joy to him that 
he preached the gospel ; but it was not 
the source of his peculiar joy, for he 
had been called into the apostleship in 
such a manner as to render it inevitable 
that he should preach the gospel. HL 
glorying was of another kind. If For 
necessity is laid upon me. My 
preaching is in a manner inevitable, 
and cannot therefore be regarded as 
that in which I peculiarly glory. I 
was called into the ministry in a mira- 
culous manner ; I was addressed per- 
sonally by the Lord Jesus; 1 was 
ar^t^ when I was a persecutpr ; I 
was commanded to go and preach ; I 
Had a direct commission from heaven. 
TJh^ was BO room for hesitancy or 
deoate on the subject (Gal. i. 16), and 
1 gave myself at once and entA'ely to 
the woriL; Acts ix. 6. I have been 
urged to< this by a direct call from 
heaven ; and to yield obedience to this 
call eansot be regarded as evincing 
snoh an inclination to give myself to 
this work as if the call had been in the 
iiBu^ mo^, and with less decided 
manifestations. We are not to sup- 
posethat Paul was eompeUedto preach, 
OF that he was net voluntary in his 
week, or that he did not prefer it to 
My other employment : but he speaks 
in a popular sense, as saying that he 
“could not help it;” or that the evi- 
dence of his call was irresistible, and 
lift BO room, fer hosiiation. He was 


free ; hut there was not the slightest 
room for debate on the subject. The 
evidence of his call was so strong that 
he could not but yield. Probably none 
now have evidences of their call to 
the ministry as strong as this. But 
I there are many, very many, who feel 
' that a kind of necessity is laid on them 
to preach. Their consciences urge 
them to it. They would be miserable 
in any other employment. The course 
of Providence has shut them up to it. 
Like Saul of Tarsus, they may have 
been persecutors, or revilers, or “inju- 
rious,” or blasphemers (1 Tim. i. 13); 

I or they may, like him,liavc commenced 
i a career of ambition ; or they may 
have been engaged in some scheme of 
I money-making or of pleasure ; and in 
an hour when they little expected it, 
they have been arrested by the truth 
I of God, and their attention directed 
to the gospel ministry. Many a mi- 
nister has, before entering the ministry, 
formed many other purposes of life ; 
but the providence of God barred his 
way, hemmed in his goings, and con- 
strained him to become an ambassador 
of the cross, Tea, woe is unto 
Ac. I should bo miserable and 
wretched if 1 did not preach. My 
preaching, therefore, in itself consi- 
dered, cannot be a subject of glorying. 
I am shut up to it. I am urged to it 
in every way. I should be wretched 
were I not to do it, and were I to 
seek any other calling. My conscience 
would reproach me. My judgment 
would condemn me. My heart would 
pain me. I should have no comfort 
in any other calling ; and God would 
frown upon me. Learn hence, (1.) 
That Paul had been converted. Once 
he had no love for the ministry, but 
persecuted the Saviour. With the 
feeyngs which he then had, he would 
have been wretched in the ministry ; 
with those which he now had, he would 
have been wretched out of it. His 
heart, therefore, had been wholly 
changed. (2.) All ministers who are 
duly called to the work can say the 
same thing. They would be wretched 
in any other calling. Their coxfcscienee 
would reproach Hiem. They wo^ 
have no interest in the plans ef the 
world; in the schemes of wealth, and 
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17 For if I do this thing will- 
ingly, I have a reward ; but if 


pleasure, and fame. Their heart is in 
this work, and in this alone. In this, 
though , amidst circumstances of po- 
verty, persecution, nakedness, cold, 
peril, sickness, they have comfort. In 
any other calling, though surrounded 
by affluence, friends, wealth, honours, 
pleasures, gayety, fashion, they would 
be miserable. (3.) A man whose heart 
is not in the ministry, and who would 
be as happy in any other calling, is not 
fit to be an ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
Unless his heart A there, and he pre- 
fers that to any other calling, he should 
never think of preaching the gospel. 
(4.) Men who leave the ministry, and 
I voluntarily devote themselves to some 
other calling when they might preach, ! 
never had the proper spirit of an am- 
bassa'dor of Jesus. If for the sake of 
ease or gain ; if to avoid the cares and 
anxieties of the life of a pastor; if to 
m.'iko money, or secure money when 
made ; if to cultivate a farm, to teach 
a school, to write a book, to Uve upon 
an estate, or to enjoy life, they lay 
aside the ministry, it is proof that they 
never had a call to the work. .So did 
not Paul ; and so did not Paul’s Mas- 
ter and ours. They loved the work, 
and they left it not till death. Neither 
for case, honour, nor wealth ; neither 
to avoid care, toil, pain, or poverty, 
did they cease in their work, until the 
one could say, “ I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I liave 
kept the faith” (2 Tini^. iv. 7; and the 
other, “ I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do;” John xvii.^4. 
(t5.) We see the reason why men are 
sometimes miserable in other callings. 
They should have entered the minis- 
try. God called them to it; and they 
became hopefully pious. But. thby 
chose the law, or the practice of 
medicine, or chose to 1w farmers, 
merchants, teachers, professors, or 
statesmen. And God withers their 
piety, blights their happiness, follows 
them with the reproaches of con- 
science, makes them sad, melancholy, 
wretched. They do no good; and 
they have no comfort in life. Eveiy ' 
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against my will, a dispensation « of\ 
the gospel is committed unto me. 
o C0I.1.2&. 

man should do the will of God, and 
then every man would be happy. ' 

17. For if Ido this thing willingly. 
If 1 preach so as to show that my 
heart is in it ; that I am not compelled. 
If I pursue such a course as to show 
that I prefer it to all other employ- 
ments. If Paul took a compensation 
for his services, he could not well do 
this ; if he did not, he showed that his 
heart was in it, and that he preferred 
the work to all others. Even though 
he had been in a manner compelled to 
engage in that work, yet he so acted 
in the work as to show that it had his 
hearty preference. This was done by 
his submitting to voluntary self-denials 
and sacrifices in order to spread the 
Saviour’s name. ^ I have a reward, 

I shall meet with the approbation of 
my Lord, and shall obtain the reward 
in the world to come, which is pro- 
mised to those who engage heartily, 
and laboriously, and successfully in 
turning sinners to God; Prov. xi. 30; 
Dan. xii. 3; Mat. xiii. 43; xxv. 21 — 
23 ; James v. 20. ^ But if against my 
will If under a necessity (ver. 

16); if by the command of another 
(^Grotius); if I do it by the fear of 
punishment, or by any strong necessity 
which is laid on me. ^ A dispensgfion 
of the gospel is committed unto me, I 
am intrusted with this dis- 

pensation, office, economy ( of 
the gospel. It has been laid upon me ; < 
1 haTe*l)een called to it ; 1 must engage 
in this work ; and if I do it from mere 
compulsion or in such a way that my 
will shall not acquiesce in it, and 
concur with it, I shall have no dis- 
tinguished reward. The work must 
be done ; I must preach the gospel ; 
and it becomes me so to do it as to 
show that my heart and will entirely 
concur; that it is not a matter of 
compulsion, but of choice. This he 
proposed to do by so denying himself, 
and BO foregoing comforts which he 
might lawfully enjoy, and so subjecting 
himself to perils and toils in preaching 
the gospel , as to show that his heart was 
in the work, and that he truly loved it 
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18 What is my reward then ? I abuse not my power in the gos- 
Ferzly that, when I preach the pel. 

gospel, I may make the gospel 19 For though I be free from 
of Christ 'without charge; that all meriy yet have 1 made myself 

18. What is my reward then? tribute to its support. It is jiot only 
What is the source of my reward ? equal and right, but it is best fbr them, 
or what is there in my conduct that Wo generally set >ery little value on 
will show that I am entitled to reward? that which costs us nothing ; and the 
What ia there that will demonstrate verywayto make the gospel contempti- 
ihat my heart is in the work of the blc is, to have it preached by those who 
ministry ; that I am free and voluntary, are supported by the state, or by their 
and that I aln not urged by mere iieccs- own labour in some other department ; 
sity ? Though I have been called by or by men who neither by their talents, 
miracle, and though necessity is laid their learning, nor their industry have 
upon me, so that I cannot hut preach any claim to a support. All ministers 
the gospel, yet how sliall I so do it as are not like Paul. They have neither 
to make it proper for God to reward been called as he was ; nor have they 
me as a voluntary agent? Paul im- his talent, his zeal, or his eloquence, 
mediately states the circumstance that Paul’s example then should not be 
showed that he was entitled to the urged as an authority for a people to 
reward, and that was, that he denied withhold from their pastor what is his 
himself, and was willing to forego his due ; nor, because Paul chose to forego 
lawful enjoyments, and even his rights, his rights, should people now demand 
that he might make the gospel without that a minister should devote his time, 
charge. ^ I mav make the gospel of and health, and life to their welfare for 
Christ without charge. Without ex- naught, That I abuse not my 
pense to those who hear it. I will power in the gospel, Paul had a right 
support myself by my own labour, and to a support, 'itiis power ho might 
will thus show that 1 am not urged to urgo. But to urge it in his circum- 
preaching by mere “ necessity,'’ but stances would be a hinderanoe of the 
that I love it. Observe hero, (1.) That gospel. And to do that would be to 
Paul did not give up a support because abuse his power, or to pervert it to 
he was not entitled to it. (2.) lie purposes for which it was never de- 
doc^ot say that it would be well or signed. 

advisable for others to do it. (3.) It is 10. For though I he free, I am a 
right, and well for a man, if he chooses, freeman. I am under obligation to 
and can do it, to make the gospel with- none. I am not bound to give them 
out'* charge, and to support himself, my labours, and at the same time to 
(4.) All that this case proves is, that toil for my own support. I have claims 
it would be proper only where a like others, and could urge them ; and 
'‘necessity” was laid on a man, as it no man could demand that I should 
was on Paul ; wliqn he could not other- give myself to a life of servitude, and 
wise show that his heart war. in the comply with their prejudices and 
work, and that he was voluntary and wishes, as if I were a slave, in order 
loved it. (5.) Tills passage cannot be to their conversion; comp. vor. 1; 
urged by a people to prove that minis- Notes, chap. vi. 12. ^ From att men 
ters ought not to have a support. Paul (U This may either refer 

says they have a right to it. A man to all persons or to all things. The 
may forego a right if lie pleases. He word men is not in the original. The 
may choose not to urge it ; but no one connection!, however, seems to fix the 
can demand of him that he should not signification to persons, “I am a 
urge it; much less have they a right freeman. And although I have con- 
to demand that he should give up his ducted like a slave, yet it has been 
rights. (0.) It is best in general that done voluntarily.” f I have made 
ihqse who hear the gospel should con- myself the s^ant of aU, Greek, ** 1 
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seryant « unto all, tliat I might gain, 
the more. 

20 And unto the Jews ^ I he- 
oame as a Jew, that I might gain 
<rnoni.l.l4; Gr1.5.13. 

hwree^isl^ved myself (xptavrh YitiXwa) 
unto all.” That is, (1.) I Idbmir for 
them, or in their service, and to pro- 
mote their welfare. (2^) I do it, as 
the slave does, without reward or hire. 

J am not paid for it, but submit to 
the toil, and do it without receiving 
pay. (3.) Like the slave who wishes 
to gratify his master, or who is com- 

5 oiled fh)m the necessity of the case, 
comply with the prejudices, habits, 
customs, and opinions of others as far 
as I can with a good conscience. The 
slave is subject to the master’s will. 
That will must be obeyed. The whims, 
prejudices, caprices of the master 
must be submitted to, even if they arc 
caprice, and wholly unreasonable. 
So Paul says that he had voluntarily ; 
put himself into this condition, a con- | 
dition making it necessary for him to 
suit himself to the opinions, prejudices, 
caprices, and feelings of all’* men, so 
far as he could do it witli a good con- 
science, in order that he might save 
them. We are not to understand 
here that Paul embraced any opinions 
which were false in order to do this, 
or that he submitted to any thing 
which is morally wrong. But he com- 
plied with their customs, and habits, 
and feelings, as far as it could lawfully 
be done. Ho did not needlessly offend 
them, or run counter to their preju- 
dices. ^ That 1 might gain the more. 
That I might gain more to Christ; 
that 1 might be the moans of savhftg 
more souls. What a noble instance 
of self-denial and true greatness is 
here ! How worthy of religion ! How 
elevated the conduct I How magna- 
nimouer, and how benevolent I No 
man would do this who had not a 
greatness of intellect that would rise 
above narrow prejudices ; and who had 
not a nobleness of heart t^t would 
seek at personal saorlfice the happi- 
ness of all men. It is said that not 
a few early Ghrisiiaiis» in illustration 
of this pidncipie of conduct, aetually 
sold theiaftselveB into^ slavery in. order 
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the Jews; to them that are under 
the law, as under the law, thot^l 
might gain them that are under 
the law ; 

b Acts 1C.3; 21.23-26. 

that they might have access to and 
benefit slaves, an act to which nothing 
would prompt a man but the religion 
of the cross ; comp. Note, Bom. i. 14. 

20. And unto the Jews, In this 
verse, and the two following, Paul 
states more at length the conduct 
which he had exhibited, and to which 
he refers in vor. 19. He had shown 
this conduct to all classes of men. He 
had preached much to his own country- 
men, and had evinced these principles 
there. % I became as a Jew, I com- 
plied with their rites, customs, preju- 
dices, as far as 1 could with a good 
conscience. I did not needlessly offend 
them. I did not attack and oiipose 
their views, when there was no dan- 
ger that my conduct should be mista- 
ken. For a full illustration of Paul’s 
conduct in this respect, and tlic prin- 
ciples which infiuonced him, sec Notes 
on Acts xvi. 3 ; xviii. 18 ; xxi. 21 — 27 ; 
xxiii. 1 — 6. If To those that are under 
the law. This I understand as another 
form of saying that he conformed to 
the rites, customs, and even prejudices 
of the Jews. The phrase “ under the 
law” moans undoubtedly the law of 
Mosob; and probably he here r^^prs 
particularly to those Jews who lived 
in the land of Judea, as being more 
immediately and entirely under ^O' 
law of Moses, than those who lived 
among the Crentiles. f As under the 
law. That is, 1 conformed to their 
rites and customs as far as I could do 
it. I did not violate them unneces- 
sarily. 1 did not disregard them for 
the purpose of offending them; nor 
refuse to obsen'e them when it could 
be done with a good conscience.. There 
can bo no doubt that Paul, when he 
was in Judea, submitted himself to* 
the laws, and lived in oonformity with' 
them. ^ Thai I migM gain. That 
I might obtain their confidence and^ 
affection. That 1 might not outrage' 
their feelings, excite their pr^udioes, 
and provoke them to anger ; and that 
1 might thus have aoeesi to their* 
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21 To them that are without law to Christ, ) that I might gain 
law, as without law, (being not « them that are without law, 
without law to God, but under the 22 To the weak ^ became I as. 

acbap.7-22. 6 Rotq. 16.1; 2Cor.ll.29. 

minds, and be the means of converting and contemner, and neglector of law 
them to the Christian faith. as sucht but only regarded myself as 

21. To them that are without law. not bound by the peculiar ceremonial 
To the Gentiles, ^rho have not the law of Moses. This is an instance of 
law of Moses : see Note, Rom. ii. I2, PauVs conscicntiousnese. He would 
14, ^ .dfi without law. Not practis- not leave room to have it supposed 
ing the peculiar rites and ceremonies for a moment that ho disregarded all 
enjoined in the law of Moses. Not law. lie was bound to God by law ; 
insisting on them, or urging them : and in the conduct to which he was 
but showing that the ohligation to referring he felt that ho was obeying 
those rites had been done away ; and him. lie was bound by higher law 
that they were not bindings though than those ceremonial observances 
when among tho Jews I might still which were now to be done away, 
continue to obaervo them ; see Notes, This passage ^ould destroy all the 
Acta XV. ; and the argument of Paul refuges of tho Antinomians. What- 
in Gal. ii. 1 1 — 18. I neglected the over privileges the gospel Las intro- 
ceremonial precepts of tho Mosaic duced, it has not set us free from the 
law, when I -was with those who had restraints and obligations of law. 
not heard of tho law of Moses, or That is binding still ; and no man is 
those who did not observe them, at liberty to disregard tlio moral Ijvw 
because I knew that the binding obL- of God. Christ camo to magnify, 
gation of these ceremonial precepts strengthen, and to honour the law, 
had ceased. 1 did not, therefore, not to destroy it. ^ But under the 
them upon the Gentiles, nor did law to Christ. Bound by the law 
superstitiously and publicly practise enjoined by Christ ; under the law of 
them. In all this, Paul has reference affectionate gratitude and duty to him. 
only to those things which he regarded I obeyed his commands ; followed his 
as in themselves and not a instructions; sought his honour; 

matter of conscioiico ; and his purpose yielded to his will. In this he would 
was needlessly to excite the pre- violate none of tho rules of the moral 
judi^ or the opposition of the world, l^w. And he here intimates, that his 
Nothing is ever gained by provoking grand object was to yield obedience 
opposition for the mere sake of oppo- to the law of the Saviour, and that 
sitifti. Nothing tends more to hinder this was the governing purpose of his 
tile gospel than that. In all things bib. And this would guide a man 
of conscience and truth a man should right. In doing this, he would never 
be firm, and should lose his life rather violate any of the precepts of the 
than abandon cither ; in all things of moral law, for Christ obeyed thorn, 
indifference, of mere custom, of pro- enjoined their observance. He 
judice, he should yield, and accomo- woal<^ never feel that he was without 
date himself te the modes of thinking to God, for Christ obeyed God, 
amongmen,aiLdadapthimBelf to their enjoined it on all. lie would 
views, feelings, and habits of life* that never feel that religion came to set 
he may win them to Christ. ^ Being bim free from law, or to authorize li^ 
not without law to God. Not regard- centiousness ; for its grand purpose 
ing myself as being absolutely 'without and aim is to make men holy, and to 
law, OP as being freed from obligation bind them every where to tho obaer- 
to obey God. Even in all this, I en- vance of the pure law of the Be- 
deavonred so to live as that it might deemcr. 

beseen^^ I felt myself bound by {BeUevera^ »dsUveredfroiBthelaw^«» 
law to God. I was not despiser, covenant of work*. They do not msIz tir<>bs 
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weak, that I might gain the weak; 
I ^ am made all things to all men^WiBX 
* I might by all means save some. 

a chap. 10.33. 


justified b 3 |ity neither can it condemn them. 
Still the authority of Christ binds them to re- 
f^ard it as a rule of life, or directory of con- 
duct. Thus they are *‘not without law to 
God, being under the law to Christ” See the 
Supplementary Notes on Rom. rii.] 

22. To the weak ; see Note, Rom. 
XV. 1. To those weak in faith; scim- 
pulouB in regard to certain observan- 
ces ; whose consciences were tender 
and unenlightened, and who would be 
offended even by things which might 
be in themselves lawful. He did not 
lacerate their feelings, and run coun- 
ter to their prejudices, for tho mere 
sake of doing it. ^ Became I as weak. 
1 did not shock them. I complied 
with their customs. 1 conforme'd to 
them in my dress, habits, manner of 
life* and even in tho services of reli- 
gion. I abstained from food which 
they deemed it their duty to abstain 
from ; and whore, if I had partaken 
of it, I should have offended thorn. 
Paul did not do this to gratify him- 
self, or them, but to do them good. 
And Paul’s example should teach us 
not to make it the main business of 
life to gratify ourselves : and it should 
teach us not to lacerate tho feelings 
of others ; not to excite their preju- 
dices needlessly ; not to offend them 
where it will do no good. If truth 
offends haen, we cannot help it. But 
in matters of ceremony, and dress, 

I and habits, and customs, and forms, 
we should be willing to confo^ to 
I them, as far as can he done, and for 
I the sole purpose of saving their souls. 
% J am made aU things to all mem I 
become all things ; that is, 1 accom- 
modate myself to them in all tilings, 
so far as can be do.ne with a good con- 
science. ^ That I might by all means 
(«ra»r«()- ^bat 1 might use every possi- 
ble endeavour that some at least might 
be saved. It is inaplied here that the 
opposition to the gospel was every- 
where great ; that men were reluctant 
to 'embrace it ; that the great mass 
were going to ruin, and that Paul was 
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23 And inis I do for the gospel’s 
sake, that 1 ' might be partaker 
thereof with yew. 

b Rom.11.14. 


willing to make the highest possible 
exertions, to deny himself, and prac- 
tise every innocent art, that he might 
save a few at least out of the innu- 
merable multitudes that were going 
to death and hell. It follows from 
this, (1.) That men arc in danger of 
ruin. (2.) We should make an effort 
to save men. We should deny our- 
selves, and give ourselves to toil and 
privation, that we may save some at 
least from ruin. (3.) The doctrine 
of universal salvation is not true. If 
it were, what use or propriety would 
there have been in these efforts of 
Paul ? If ail were to bo saved, why 
should he deny himself, and labour, 
and toil, to save “ somk ?’* Why 
should a man make a constant effort 
to save a few at leasU if he well knew 
that all were to be saved ? Assuredly 
Paul did not know or believe that all 
men would be saved ; but if tho doc- 
trine is true, ho would have been 
quite as likely to have known it as its 
modern advocates and defenders. 

23. For the gospeVs sake. That it 
may be advanced, and may be success- 
ful. ^ That I might be partaker 
thereof with you. You hope tu, be 
saved. You regard yourselves as 
Qhristians ; and I wish to give evi- 
dence also that I am a Christian, and 
that 1 shall be admitted to heaven'^ 
partake of the happiness of the re- 
deemed. This be did, by so denying 
himself as to give evidence that he 
was truly actuated by Christian prin- 
ciples. 

24. Know ye not, <fcc. In the re- 
mainder of this chapter, Paul illus- 
trates the general sentiment on which 
he had been dwelling — ^tho duty of 
practising self-denial for the salvation 

I of others — by a reference to the well 
known games which were celebrated 
near Corinth. Throughout the chap- 
ter, his object had been to show that 
in declining to receive a support for 
preaching, he had done it, not because 
i he was conscious that ho had no claim 
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24 Know ye not that they which ceiveth a prize ? So run, « that 
run in a race run all, but one re- ye may obtain. 

aPhil.2.16; 3.14; lTim.6.12; 2Tim.2.5. 

to it, bat because by doing it he could 'of the city, and were doubtless the 
better advance the salvation of men, games to which the apostle more par- 
the furtherance of the gospel, and in ticularly alluded, though tlie games 
his peculiar case (ver. 16, 17) could in each of the places were substan- 
obtain better evidence, and furnish to tially of the same nature, and the 
others better evidence that he was same illustration would in the main 
actuated by a sincere desire to honour apply to all. The Nemean games 
God in the gospel. He had denied were celebrated at Neuman a town 
himself. He had voluntarily submitt- of Argolis, and were instituted by 
ed to great privations. He had had the Argives in honour of Archemo- 
a great object in view in doing it. rus, who died by the bite of a ser- 
And he now says, that in the well pent, but were renewed by Hercules, 
known athletic games at Corinth, the They consisted of horso and foot 
same thing was done by the racers races, of boxing, leaping, running, Ac. 
(vcr. 24), and by wrestlers t or boxers: The conqueror was at first rewarded 
ver. 25. If they had done it, for with a crown of olive, afterwards of 
objects so comparatively unimportant green parsley. They were celebrated 
as the attainment of an earthly gar- every third, or, according to others, 
land, assuredly it was proper for him every fifth year. The Pythian games 
to do it to obtain a crown which should were celebrated every four years at 
never fade .away. This is one of tho Delphi, in Phocis, at the foot of 
most beautiful, appropriate, vigorous, mount Parnassus, where was the seat 
and bold illustrations that can any- of tho celebrated Delphic oracle, 
where bo found ; and is a striking These games were of the same char- 
instance of tho force with which actor substantially as those celebrated 
the most vigorous and self-denying in other places, and attracted persons 
efforts of Christians can be vindicated, not only from other parts of Greece, 
and can be urged by a reference to but from distant countries; see Travels 
the conduct of men in tho affairs of of Anacharsis, vol. ii. pp. 375 — 418. 
this life. By tho phrase “ know ye The Olympic games w^ere celebrated 
not,*' Paul intimates that those games in Olympia, a town of Elis, on the 
to li^iich ho alludes w^ero well known southern bank of the Alphias river, 
to them, and that they must be famil- on the western part of tho Peloponne- 
iar with their design, and with the bus. They were on many accounts 
manner in which they were conducted, the most celebrated of any in Greece. 
Tho games to which the apostle They were said to have been instituted 
alludes were celebrated with extraor- by Hercules, who planted a grove 
dinary pomp and splendour, every called Altis^ which he dedicated to 
fourth year, on the isthmus which Jupiter. They were attended not 
joined the Peloponnesus to the main only from all parts of Greece, but 
land, and on a part of which the city from the most distant countries. These 
of Corinth stood. There were in were celebrated every fourth year ; 
Greece four species of games, — the and hence, in Grecian chronology, a 
Pythian, or Delphic; the Isthmian, or period of four ye.ars was called an 
Corinthian ; the Nemean, and the Olympiad; see Anacharsis, vol. iii. 434, 
Olympic. On these oocaMons persons seq. It thus happened that in one or 
were assembled from all parts of more of these places there were games 
Greece, and the time during which celebrated every year, to which no 
they continued was devoted to extra- small part of the inhabitants of Greece 
ordinary festivity and amusement, were attracted. Though the apostle 
Tho Isthmian or Corinthian games probably had particular reference to 
were celebrated in the narrow part of the Isthmian games celebrated in the 
tho Isthmus of Corinth, to the north vicinity of Corinth, yet his illustra- 
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fcion is applicable to them all ; for in 
I all the exercises were nearly tbo same. 
They consisted chiefly in leaping, 
ruzming, throwing the discus or quoit, 
boxing, wrestling, and were expressed 
in the following line : — 

' KhftA, waiarxiifiVj ax0VT«, ^aknv, 

leaping, running, throwing the quoit, 
darting, wrestling. Connected with 
these were also, sometimes, other ex- 
ercises, as races of chariots, horses, | 
ifec. The apostle refers to but two of 
these exercises in his illustration. 
^ They which run. This was one of 
the principal exercises at the games. 
Fleetness or swiftness was regarded 
as an extraordinary virtue ; and great 
pains w'ere taken in order to excel in 
this. Indeed they regarded it so 
highly that those who prepared them- 
selves for it thought it worth while to 
usd means to burn their spleen, be- 
cause it was believed to be a hinder- 
,ancc to them, and to retard them in 
the race. Rob. Gal. Homer tells 
us that swiftness was one of the most 
excellent endowments with which a 
man can bo blessed. 

**No greater honour e'er has bean Rttaiird, 
Thau what strong hands or nimble Jeet have 
gain’d.’' 

One reason why this was deemed so 
valuable an attainment among the 
Greeks, was, that it fitted men emi- 
nently for war as it was then conduct- 
ed. It enabled them to make a sud- 
den and unexpected onset, or h. rapid 
retreat. Hence the character which 
Homer constantly gives of Achilles is, 
that he was swift of foot. And thus 
Bavid, in his poetical lamcntfii&lDns 
over Saul and Jonathan, takes special 
notice of this qualification of theirs, 
as fitting them for war. 

“Tlipy were swifter than eagles, ^ 

■Stronger than lions." 2 Sam. 1.22. 

For these races they prepared them- 
selves by a long oourae of previous 
discipline and exercise ; and nothing 
was left undone that might contribute 
toseouro the victory. IF /n a race 
(h In the Stadium. The 

.stadium, or running^ound^ or place 
m whioh the boxers contended, and 
where races were run. At Olympia 


> the stadium was a causeway feet 
in length, and of proportionable width. 
Herod, lib. 2. c. 140. It was sur- 
rounded by a terrace, and by the seats 
of the judges of the games. At one 
end was fixed the boundary or goal to 
which they ran. ^ aU. All run 
who have entered the lists. Usually 
there were many racers who contend- 
ed for the prixe. ^F But one receiveth 
the prize. The victor, and ho alone. 
The prize which was conferred was a 
wreath of olive at the Olympic games; 
a wreath of apple at Delphi ; of pine 
at the Isthmian; and of parsley at 
the Nemean games. — Addison. What- 
ever the prize was, it was conferred 
on the successful champion on ihe 
last day of the games, and with great 
solemnity, pomp, congratulation, and 
rejoicing, “ Every one thronged to 
sec and congratulate them ; their 
relations, friends, and countrymen, 
shedding tears of tenderness and joy, 
lifted them on their shoulders to show 
them to the crowd, and held them up 
to the applauses of the whole assembly, 
who strewed handfuls of flowers over 
them.*’ Anachar. iii. 446. Nay,attheir 
return home, they rode in a triumphal 
chariot ; the walls of the city were bro- 
ken down to give them entrance ; and 
in many cities a subsistence was given 
them out of the public treasury, and 
they were exempted from taxes. 
Cicero says that a victory at" the 
Olympic games was not much less 
honourable than a triumph at Rome ; 
see Anachar. iii. 409, and Rob. Gal. 
art. Race. When Paul says that but 
I one receives the prizo, he does not 
mean to say that there will bo the 
same small proportion among those 
who shall onter into heaven, and 
among Christians. But his idea is, 
that as they make an effort to obtain 
the prize, so should we ; as many who 
strive for it then lose it, it is possible 
that we may ; and that therefore we 
should strive for the crown, and make 
an effort for it, as if but one out of 
many could obtain it. This, he says, 
was the course which be pursued ; and 
it shows, in a most strildng manner, 
the fact that an effort may be made, 
and should be made to enter into 
heaven. ^ So run, that ye may 
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25 And every man that striveth for 
themasteiy is temperate in all things. 

iz 2Tiin.4f8; Jam«8 1.12; 1 Pet;.5.4i ReT.2.10; 


obtain. So run in the Christian race, 
that you may obtain the prize of glory, 
the crown incorruptible. So live ; so 
deny yourselves; so make constant 
exertion, that you may not fail of that 
prize, the crown of glory, which awaits 
the righteous in heaven ; comp. Heb. 
'xii. 1. Christians may do this when 
(1.) They give themselves wholly to 
God, and make this the grand busi- 
ness of life ; (2.) “ When they lay 
aside every weight” (Heb. xii. 1); 
and renounce all sin and all improper 
attachments ; (3.) When they do not 
allow themselves to bo diverted from 
the object, but keep the goal con- 
stantly in view ; (4.) When they do 
not flag, or grow weary in their course; 
(5.) When they deny themselves ; and 
(6.) When they keep their eye fully 
fixed on Christ (Heb. xii. 2) as their 
example and their strength, and on 
heaven as the end of their race, and 
on the crown of glory as their re- 
ward. 

25. And every man that striveth 
for the mastery {o uy»tu^efiit¥9s). That 
agonizes ; that is, that is engaged in 
the exercise of wrestling, boxing, or 
pitching the bar or quoit ; comp. Note, | 
l4»ke xiii. 24. The sense is, every 
one who endeavours to obtain a vic- 
tory in these athletic exercises. ^ Is 
t$mperate in all things. The word 
which is rendered ** is temperate ” 
{tyK^mriuvrai) denotes abstinence from 
all that would excito, stimulate, and 
I ultimately enfeeble ; from wine, from 
exciting and luxurious living, and from 
licentious indulgences. It means that 
they did all they could to make the 
body vigorous, active, and supjde. 
They pursued a course of entirei;em- 
perate living; comp. Acts xxiv. 25; 
1 Cor. vii. 9,; Gal. v. 23 ; .2 ^et. i. 6, 
It relates not only to indulgences un- 
lawful in themselves, but to abstinence 
from many things that were regarded 
as la^fid, but which were believed to 
render the body weak and effeminate. 
'Hio phrase “ in all things ” means 
that this course of temperance or 


m 

Nowthey^eV toobtainacoiTuptible 
crown ; out we an incorruptiblQ.^ 

3.1]. 

abstinence was not confined to one 
thing, or to one class of things, but to 
every kind of food and (mnk, and 
every indulgence that had a tendency 
to render th^e body weak and e£bmin- 
ate. The preparations which those 
who propose to contend in these games 
made is well known ; and is often re- 
ferred to by the classic writers. Epic- 
tetus, as quoted by Grotius (in loco), 
thus speaks of these, preparations. 
“ Do you wish to gain the prize at the 
Olympic games? consider the requi- 
site preparations and the consequence. 
You must observe a strict regimen: 
must live on food which is unpleasant; 
must abstain from all delicacies ; must 
exercise yourself at the prescribed 
bmes in heat and in cold ; you must 
Knk nothing cool must 

take no wine as usual ; you must put 
yourself under a pugilist, as you would 
under a physician, and forwards 
enter the lists.” Epict. chap. xxxv. 
Horace has described the prepara- 
tions necessary in the same way. 

Qai Btudet’ optatnm rursu contlngere metam 
Multa tulit fecitqiie pu«r; sudavit, et alsit, 
Abstiniiit vcncre et Baccho. 

J?c Arte Poet. 412. 

A youth who hopes the Olympie prise to gain. 
All arts must try, and every toil suetnjn ; 

The extremes of heat and cold must often 
prove. 

And shun the weakening joys of wine and 
^ love. Francis. 

% To obtain a corruptible crown. A 
-garland, diadem, or civic wreath, that 
must soon fade away. The garland 
bestowed on the victor was made oi 
olwc, pine, apple, laurel, or parsley. 
That would soon lose its beauty and 
fade ; of course, it could be -of little 
value. .Yet we see how eagerly they 
sought it ; how ,much self*denial ^lose 
who entered the lists would practioe 
to obtain it ; how long they would 
deny themselves of the common plea- 
sures of life that they might be ^cuo- 
cessful. So much 'temperance ^would 
I boathens practise to obtain a Mliag 
I wreath of laurel, pine, or qaamley I 
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Learn hence, (1.) The duty of deny- 
ing ourselves to obtain a tar more 
▼aluable reward, tho incorruptible 
crown of heaven. (2.) The duty of 
all Christians who strive for that 
crown to be temperate in all things. 
If the heathens practised temperance 
to obtain a fading laurel, should not 
we to obtain one that never fades ? 
(3.) How much their conduct puts to 
shame the conduct of many professing 
Christians and Christian ministers. 
They set such a value on a civic 
wreath of pine or laurel, that they 
were willing to deny themselves, and 
practise the .most rigid abstinence. 
They knew that indulgence in wine 
and in luxurious living unfitted them I 
for the struggle and ftr victory; they 
knew that it enfeebled their powers, 
and weakened their frame ; and, like 
men intent on an object dear to them, 
they abstained wholly from these 
things, and embraced the principle^f 
total abstinence. Tot how many pro- 
fessed Christians, and Christian min- 
isters, though striving for the crown 
that fadeth not away, indulge in wine, 
and in the filthy, offensive, and dis- 
gusting use of tobacco ; and in luxur- 
ious living, and in habits of indolence 
and* sloth ! How many there are that 
WILL not give up these habits, though 
they know that they arc enfeebling, 
injurious, offensive, and destructive 
to religious comfort and usefulness. 
Can a man be truly in earnest in his 
professed religion ; can he bo a sincere 
Christian, who is not willing to aban- 
don any thing and every thing that 
will tend to impair the vigour of his 
mind, and weaken his body, and make 
him a stumbling-block to others? ^4.) 
The value of temperance is here pre- 
sented in a very striking and impres- 
sive view. When even the heathens 
wished to accomplish any thing tliat 
demanded skill, strength, power, ^dg- 
our of body, they saw the necessity of 
being temperate, and they were so. 
And this moves what all experiment 
has proved, that if men wish to aecom- 
plish much, they must be temperate. 
It proves that men can do more with- 
out intoxicating drink than they can 
with it. The example of these Grecian 
Athletae — their wrestlers, boxers, and 


racers, is against aU the farmers, and 
mechanics, and seamen, and day-la- 
bourers, Bji^gentlementSixA clergymen, 
and lawyers, who plead that stimulat- 
ing drink is necessary to enable them’ 
to hear cold and heat, and toil and 
exposure. A little experience from 
men like the Grecian wrestlers, who 
had something that they wished to do, 
is much better than a great deal of 
philosophy and sophistical reasoning 
from men who wish to drink, and to 
find some argument for drinking that 
shall be a salvo to their consciences. 
Perhaps the world has furnished no 
stronger argument in favour of total 
abstinence than the example of the 
Grecian Athletae. It is certain that 
their example, the example of men 
who wished to accomplish much by 
bodily vigour and health, is an effectual 
and irrefragable argument against all 
those who plead that stimulating 
drinks arc desirable or necessary in 
order to increase tho vigour of the 
bodily frame. ^ But we. We Chris- 
tians. An incorruptible. An in- 
corruptible, an unfading crown. The 
blessings of heaven that shall be 
bestowed on the righteous are often 
represented under tho image of a 
crown or diadem ; a crown that is un- 
fading, and eternal ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; 
James i. 12 ; 1 Pet. v. 4. Rev. ii. 10 ; 
iii. 11; iv. 4. Tho doctrine hero 
taught is, the necessity of makingAn 
effort to secure eternal life. Tho 
apostle never thought of entering hea- 
ven by indolence, or by inactiviOr. 
He urged, by every possible argument, 
the necessity of making an exertion 
to secure the rewards of the just. His 
reasons for this effort are many. Let 
a few be pondered. (1.) The work of 
salvation is difficult. The thousand 
obstacles arising, the love of sin, and 
tho opposition of Satan and of the 
world, are in tho way. (2.) The dan- 
ger of losing tho crown of glo^ ia 
groat. Every moment exposes it to 
hazard, for at any moment we may 
die. (3.) The danger is not onlyi 
great, but it is dreadful. If any thing 
should arouse man, it should be the 
apprehension of eternal damnation and 
everlasting wrath. (4.) Men in th» 
life, in the games of Greece, in the 
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26 I therefore so run, not as un- 
certainly ; so fight I, not as one 
that heateth the air : 

• 27 But I ® keep under my body, 

a Roin.8.13. 

career of ambition, in the pursuit of 
pleasure and wealth, make immense 
efforts to obtain the fading and perish- 
ing object of their desires. Why 
should not a man be willing to make 
as great efforts at least to secure 
eternal glory? (6.) The value of the 
interest at stake. Eternal happiness 
is before those who will embrace the 
offers of life. If a man should bo in- 
fluenced by any thing to make an 
effort, should it not be by the prospect 
of eternal glory? What should in- 
fluence him if this should not ? 

20. I therefore so I'un. In the 
Christian race; in my effort to obtain 
the prize, the crown of immortality. 
1 exert myself to the utmost, that 1 
may not fail of securing the crown. 

Not as unceriahdy 
This word occurs no where else in the 
New Testament. It usually means, 
in the classic writers, obscurely. 
Here it means that he did not run as 
not knowing to what object he aimed. 

I do not run at hap-liazard; I do 
not exert myself for naught ; I know 
at what I aim, and I keep my eye fixed 
on the object ; I have the goal and 
the^rown in View.” Probably also 
the apostle intended to convey this 
idea, I so li\c and act that I am sure 
of Obtaining the crown. I make it a 
great and grand point of my life so to 
Uve that there may be no room for 
doubt or hesitancy about this matter. 

I believe it may be obtained; and 
that by a proper course there may be 
a constant certainty of securing it ; and 
I so LIVE.” O how happy and bless- 
ed would it be if all Christians thus 
lived! How much doubt, and hesitancy, 
and despondency would it remove from 
many a Christian’s mind ! And yet 
it is morally certain that if every 
Christian were to be only as anxious 
and careful as wore the ancient 
Grecian wrestlerB and racers in the 
games, they would have the undoubted 
assurance of gaining the prize. Dod- 
dridge and Maoknight, however, ren- 


and bring it into subjection ; lest 
that by any means, when I have 
reached to others, I 'myself should 
e a cast-away 


der this “as not out of view#” or as 
not distinguished: meaning that the 
apostle was not mseen, but that he 
regarded himself as constantly in the 
view of the judge, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I prefer the other interpre- 
tation, however, as best according 
with the connection and with the pro- 
per meaning of the word. % So fight 1 
{otrej wf/xrti/ar). This word is applied 
to the boxers, or the pugilists, in the 
Grecian games. The exercise of box- 
ing, or fighting with the fist, was a 
part of the entertainment with which 
the enlightened nations of Greece de- 
lighted to amuse themselves. % Not ' 
as one that beateth the air. The 
phrase here is taken from the habits 
of the pugilists or boxers, who were 
accustomed, before entering the lists, 
to exercise their limbs with the gaunt- 
let, in order to acquire greater skill 
and dexterity. There was also, be- 
fore the real contest commenced, a 
play with their fists and weapons, by 
way of show or bravado, which w'as 
called a mock-battle, or a 

fighting the air. The phrase also is 
applicable to a missing the aim, when 
a blow was struck in a real struggle, 
and when the adversary would ^ude 
the blow, so that it would be spent in 
the empty air. This last is the idea 
which Paul means to present. He 
did not miss his aim ; he did not exert 
himself and spend his strength for 
naught. Every blow that he struck 
told; and he did not waste his en- 
ergies on that which would produce 
no i#3sult. He did not strive w'ith 
rash, ill-advised, or uncertain blows ; 
but all his efforts were directed, with 
good account, to the grand purpose of 
subjugating his enemy — sin, and the 
corrupt desires of the flesh — and bring- 
ing every thing into captivity to God. 
Much may be learned from this. 
Many an effort of Christians is merely 
beating the air. The energy is ex- 
pended for naught. There is a want 
of wisdom, or skill, or perseverance ; 
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there is a failure of plan ; or there is 
a mistake in regard to what is to be 
done, and what should bo done. There 
is often among Christians very little 
, aim or object; there is no plan; and 
the efforts are wasted, scattered, in- 
I effioiezit efforts ; so that, at the close 
of life, many a man may say tbht he 
has spent his ministry or his Christian 
coarse mainly, or entirely, in heating 
the air. Besides, many a one sets up 
a man of straw, and fights that. He 
fancies error and heresy in others, 
and opposes that. He becomes a 
heresy-hunter; or he opposes some 
irregularity in religion that, if left 
alone, would die of itself ; or he fixes 
all his attention on some minor eyil, 
and devotes his life to the destruc- 
tion of that alone. When death 
comes, he may have never struck a 
blow at one of the real and dangerous 
enemies of the gospel ; and the simple 
record on the tombstone of many a 
minister and many a private Christian 
might be, ** Here lies one who spent 
his life in beating the air.’* 

27. But I keep m.der my body 
This word occurs in the 
New Testament only hero and in Luke 
xviii. 6, ** Lest by her continual com- 
ing she weary me. The word is 
derived probably from «»«««, the 
part of the face under the eye {Pas- 
sow) ^ and means properly, to strike 
under the eye, either witli the fist or 
the cestus, so as to render the part 
livid, or as we say, black and blue ; 
or as is vulgarly termed, to give any 
one a black eye. The word is derived, 
of course, from the athletic exercises 
of the Greeks. It then £omes to 
mean, to treat any one with harshness^ 
severity t or cruelty ; and thence also, 
so to treat any evil inclinations or dis- 
positions; or to subject one’s-self to 
mortification or self-denial, or to a 
severe and rigid discipline, that all the 
corrupt passions might be removed. 
The word here means, that Paul made 
use of all possible means to subdue his 
corrupt and carnal inclinations; 1 k) 
show that he was not under the domin- 
ion of evil 'passions, but *was wholly 
under the dominion of the gospel. 
^ And bring it into suhjeeiUim, {hiiM- 
yvyS). This word properly means, to 


reduce to servitude orslavery; and pro- 
bably was usually applied to the act of: 
subduing an enemy, and leading him 
captive fhom the field of battle ; as the 
captives in war were regarded as slaves". 
It thenmeans, effectually and totally to 
subdue, ^ to conquer, to reduce to bond- 
age and subjection. Paul means by 
it, the purpose to obtain a complete 
victory over his corrupt passions and 
propensities, and a design to gain the 
mastery over all his natural and evil 
inclinations, f Lest that by any 
means ; Note, ver. 22. Paul designed 
to make every possible effort to be 
saved. He did not mean to he lost, 
but ho meant to be saved. He felt 
that there was danger of being 
deceived and lost ; and he meant by 
some means to have evidence of piety 
that would abide the trial of the day 
of judgment. ^ When I have preached 
to others. Doddridge renders this, 
**lest after liaving served as a herald 
to others, 1 should myself be disap- 
proved ; ” and supposes that there was 
allusion in this to the Grecian herald^ 
whose business it was to proclaim the 
conditions of the games, to display the 
prizes, dec. In this interpretation, 
also, Macknight, Bosenmullcr, Koppe, 
and most of the modern interpreters 
agree. They suppose, therefore, that 
the allusion to the games is carried 
through all this description. But 
there is this difficult;^ in this iJter- 
pretation, that it represents the 
apostle as both a herald and a con- 
tender in the games, and thus kids 
to an inextricable confusion of meta- 
phor. Probably, therefore, this is to 
be taken in the usual seuse of the 
word preaching in the New Testa- 
ment ; and the apostle here is to be 
understood as dropping the metaphor, 
and speaking in the usual manner. 
Ho had preached to others, to many 
others. He had proclaimed the gos- 
pel far and near. He had preached 
to many thousands, and had been the 
means of the conversion of thousands. 
The contest, the agony, the. straggle 
in which bo had been engaged, was 
that of preaching the gospel in the 
most effsciual maimer. And yet be 
felt that there was d. possibUUy ihsti 
even afber oil ibis he might be lest. 
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[Tlw apostlo'B lanif uage seems not to imply 
any doubt in regard to his own final perse- 
verance, a matter concerning which in iiume* 
rous other places he expresses the most 
decided assurance; but points rather to the 
means by which that perseverance was 
secured, and without which it could not pos- 
sibly be attained. Whom God predestinates 
he calls, whom he colls he justifies, and whom 
he justifies he glorifies." Not a link in this 
golden chain can be broken. But God fulfils 
his purpose not without exertion and self- 
denial but by means of these. And the mean s 
are involved in the decree, as well as the end. 
Paul therefore, “ran, and fought, and kept 
his body under,*' that in the end he might not 
be disapproved. It is certain, that all who 
neglect the diligent use of means, under 
whatever doctrinal notions tlicy may shield 
themselves, shall, In the day of trial, be 
rejected, as base and counterfeit metal. If 
Paul himself neglected those, cecn he bhuuld 
be “cast away 1 ’■] 

I mysolf should he a cdst-away. 
This word {e^oMfios) is taken from 
had metafSf and properly denotes 
those which will not bear tho test that 
is applied to them ; that aro found to 
be base and worthless, and are th'^ye- 
fore rejected and cast away. Tho 
apostle had subjected liimself to trials. 
He had given himself to self-denial 
and toil ; to persecution and want ; to 
perils, and cold, and nakedness, and 
hunger. He had done this, among 
other things, to give his religion a 
fair trial, to see whether it would bear 
all these tests ; as metal is cast into 
tflb.fire to sec whether it is genuine, 
or is base and worthless. In doing 
this, he had endeavoured to subdue 
Ws corrupt propensities, and bring 
everything into captivity to tlie Re- 
deemer, that it might be found that 
ho was a sincere, and humble, and 
devoted Christian. Many have sup- 
posed that tho word “ cast-away ” here 
refers to those who had entered the 
lists, and had contended, and who 
had then been examined as to the 
manner in which they had conducted 
the contest, and had been found to 
have departed from the rales of the 
games, and who were then rejected. 
But this interpretation is too artificial 
and unnatural. The simple idea of 
Paul is, that he was afraid that ho 
^should be disapproved, rejected, oast 
off; that it wo^d appear, after all, 
that he had no religion, and would 


, then bo cast away , as unfit to enter 
; into heaven. 

From the many remarks which 
might be made from this interesting 
chapter, we may select the following: 

1st. We see the great anxiety which 
Paul had to save souls. This was his 
grand purpose; and for this he was 
willing to deny himself and to bear 
any trial. 

2d. Wo should bo kind to others; 
wo should not needlessly offend them ; 
we should conform to them, as far as it 
can be done consistently with Ghrih- 
tian integrity. 

3d. We should make an effort to 
he saved. O, if men made such exer- 
tions to obtain a corruptible crown, 
how much greater should wo make to 
obtain one that fadeth not away ! 

4th. Ministers, like otlicrs, arc in 
danger of losing their souls, if Paul 
felt this danger, who is there among 
the ministers of the cross who should 
not feel it ? If Paul was not safe, 
who is? [See the Supplementary Note 
on vcr. 2Y.] 

5th. The fact that a man has 
preached to many is no certain evi- 
dence that ho will be saved, ver. 27. 
Paul had preached to thousands, and 
yet ho felt that after all this there 
was a possibility that be might be lost. 

6th. The fact that a man has been 
very successful in the ministry is no 
certain cvidenco that he will be saved. 
God converts men ; and he may some- 
times do it hy the instrumentality of 
those who themselves aro deceived, 
or arc deceivers. They may preach 
much truth; and God may bless that 
truth, and make it the means of sav- 
ing the soul. There is no conclusive 
evidence that a man is a Christian 
simply because he is a sucGcssfiil and i 
laborious preacher, any more thanj 
there is that a man is a Christian 
because he is a good farmer, and 
because God sends down the rain and 
the sunshine on his fields. Paul felt 
that even his success was no certain 
evidence that he would be saved. 
And if Paul felt thus, who should- not 
feel that after the most distinguished 
success, he may himself be at last a 
cast-away? 

jrth. It will be a solemn and awfril 
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M oreover, brethren, I 

would not that ye should 

a Ex. 13.21, 22; Num.9. 18-22. 

thing for a minister of the gospel, and 
a succestful minister, to go down to 
hell. What more fearful doom can be 
conceived, than after having led others 
in the way to life ; after having des- 
cribed to them the glories of heaven; 
after having conducted them to the 
“sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood** of death, he should find himself 
shut out, rejected, and cast down to 
hell! What more terrible can be 
imagined in the world of perdition 
than the doom of one who was once a 
minister of God. and once esteemed 
as a liglrt in the church and a guide 
of souls, now sentenced to inextin- 
guishable fires, while multitudes saved 
by him shall have gone to heaven! 
How fearful is the condition and how 
solemn the vocation of a minister of 
the gospel ! 

8th. Ministers should be solicitous 
about their personal piety. Paul, 
one might suppose, might have rested 
contented with the remarkable man- 
ner of his conversion. He might 
have supposed that th.at put the mat- 
ter beyond all possible doubt. But 
he did no such thing. He felt that it 
was necessary to have evidence day 
by day that he was then a Christian. 
Of all men, Paul was perhaps least 
disposed to live on past experience, 
and to trust to such experience. Of 
all men, ho had perhaps most reason 
to trust to such experience ; and yet 
how seldom does he refer to it, how 
little does ho regard it ! The gwt 
question with him was, “ Am 1 now a 
Christian? am 1 living as a Christian 
should now ? am 1 evincing to others, 
am 1 giving to myself daily, constant, 
growing evidence that I am actuated 
by the pure principles of the gospel, 
and that that gospel is the object of 
my highest preference, and my holiest 
I and constant desired ’* O how holy 
I would be the ministry, if all should 
endeavour every day to live and act 
for Christ and for souls with as much 
steadiness and fidelity as did the apos- 
tle Paul! 


be ignorant, how that all our 
fathers were under ® the cloud, 
and ^ all passed through the sea; 

b Ex.M.19-22.29. ' 

CHAPTER X. 

Ik regard to the design of this 
chapter commentators have not been 
agreed. Some have supposed that 
there is no connection with the pre- 
ceding, but that this is a digression. 
The ancient Greek expositors gene- 
rally, and some of the moderns, as 
Grotins, supposed that the connection 
was this: Paul had in the previous 
chapter described himself as mortify- 
ing his flesh, and keeping his body 
under, that he might gain the prize. 
In this chapter they suppose that his 
object is to exhort the Corinthians 
to do the same ; and that in order 
to do this, he admonishes them not to 
be lulled into security by the idea of 
the many spiritual gifts which had 
been conferred upon them. This 
admonition ho enforces by tho exam- 
ple of tho Jews, who had been highly 
favoured also, but who had neverthe- 
less been led into idolatry. This is 
also the view of Doddridge, Calvin, 
and others. Macknight regards the 
chapter as an independent discussion 
of the three questions, which he sup- 
poses had been submitted to Paul: 
(1.) Whether they might innocently 
go with their friends into tho heati^n 
temples, and partake of tho feasts 
which were there made in honour of 
the idol. (2.) Whether they mi^^t 
buy and cat meat sold in the markets 
which had been sacrificed to idols. 
(3.) Whether, when invited to the 
houses of tho heathens, they might 
partake of the meat sacrificed to idols, 
and which was set before them as a 
common meal. — I regard this chapter 
as having a very close connection with 
chap. viii. In the close of chap. viii. 
(ver. 13), Paul had stated, when 
examining tho question whether it 
was right to eat meat offered in sac- 
rifice to idols, that the grand princi- 
ple on which he acted, and on which 
they should act, was that of se^-demaL 
To illustrate this he employs the 
ninth chapter, by showing how he 
acted on it in reference to a mainten - 
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ance ; showing that it was this princi- 
ple that led him to decline a support 
to which he was really entitled. Hav- 
. ing illustrated that, he returns in this 
tihaptcr to the subject' which he was 
discussing in chap, viii.; and the 
design of this chapter is farther to 
explain and enforce the sentiments 
advanced there, and to settle some 
other inquiries pertaining to the same 
general subject. The first point, 
therefore, on which he insists is, the 
danger of relapsiTM into idolatry — ^a 
danger which would arise should they 
be in the habit of frequenting the 
temples of idols, and of partaking of 
the meats offered' in sacrifice ,* ver. 1 
— 24. Against this he had cautioned 
them in general, in chap. viii. 7, 0— 
12. This danger he now sets forth 
by a v aricty of illustrations. lie first 
I shows them that the Jews had been 

I highly favoured, had been solemnly 
consecrated to Moses and to God, and 
I had been under the divine protection 
I and guidance (ver. 1 — 4); yet that. 

' this had not kept them from the dis- 
pleasure of God when they sinned; 
ver. 5. lie shows that notwithstand- 
ing their privileges, they had indulged 
in inordinate desires (ver. 0); that 
they had become idolaters (ver. 7); 
that they had been guilty of licen- 
tiousness (ver. 8) ; that they had 
tempted their leader and guide (ver. 
9)1ithat they had murmured (ver. 
10); and that, as a consequence of 
this, many of them had been destroyed. 
Ii^view of all this, Paul cautions the 
Corinthians not to be self-confident, 
or to feel secure; and not to throw 
themselves in the way of temptation 
by partaking of the feasts of idolatry; 
vor. 12 — 14. This danger he further 
illustrates (ver. 15, 24) by showing 
that if they partook of those sacrifi- 
ces, they in fact became identified 
with the worshippers of idols. This 
he proved by showing that in the 
Christian communion, those who par- 
, took of the Lord's supper were iden- 
tified with Christians (ver. 16, 17); 
that in the Jewish sacrifices the same 
thing occurred, and that those who 
pairtqok of them were regarded as 
Jews, and as worshippers of the same 
God with them (ver. 18); and that 
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the same thing must occur, in the* 
nature of the case, by partaking of 
the sacrifices offered to idols. They 
were really partaking of that which 
had been offered to devils: and 
against any such participation Paul 
would solemnly admonish theqn ; ver. 
19 — 22. Going on the supposition, 
therefore, that there was nothing 
wrong in itself in partaking of the 
meat ihat had been thus killed in 
sacrifice, yet Paul says (ver. 23), that 
it was not expedient thus to expose 
themselves, to danger; and that the 
grand principle should be to seek the 
comfort and edification of others ; ver. 

24. Paul thus strongly and decisively 
admonishes them not to enter the 
temples of idols to partako of those 
feasts; not to unite with idolaters 
in their celebration ; not to en- 
danger their piety by these tempta- 
tions. 

There were, however, two other 
questions on the subject which it was 
important to decide, and which had 
probably been Submitted to him in the 
letter which they liad sent for counsel 
and advice. The first was, whether 
it was right id purchase and cat the 
meat which had been sacrificed, and 
which was exposed indiscriminately 
with other meat in the market ; ver. 

25. To this Paul replies, that as no 
evil could result from this, as it could 
not be alleged that they purchased it 
as meat sacrificed to idols, and as' all 
that the earth contained belonged to 
the Lord, it was not wrong to pur- 

I chase and to use it. Yet if even this 
i was pointed out to them as having 
been sacrificed to idols, he then cau- 
tioned them to abstain from it ; ver. 
28. The other question was, whether 
it was right for them to accept the 
invitation of a heathen, and to partake 
of meat then that had been offered in 
sacrifice ; ver. 27. To this a similar 
answer was returned. The general 
principle was, that no questions were 
to be asked in regard to what was set 
before them; but if the food was 
expressly pointed out as having been 
offered in sacrifice, then to partake of 
it would be regarded as a public 
recognition of the idol; ver. 28-^30. 
Paul then concludes the discussion by 
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itating the noble rule that is to guide 
in all this:, that everything is to be 
done to the glory of God (ver. SI); 
and that the great effort of the Chris- 
tian should be bo to act in all 
things as to honour his religion, as 
not to (lead others into sin; ver. 
32f 33i 

1. Moreover f brethren. But, or 
now (^). This verse, with the fol- 
lowing illustrations (ver. 1 — 4), is 
properly connected in Paul’s argu- 
ment with the statements which he 
had%aade in chap. viii. 8, dsc., and is 
designed to show the danger which 
would result from their partaking of 
the fbasts that were celebrated in 
honour of idols. It is not improbable, 
as Mr. Loeke supposes, that the 
Corinthians might have urged that 
they wore constantly solicited by their 
heathen friends to attend those feasts ; 
that in their circumstances it was 
scarcely possible to avoid it; that 
there could be no danger of their 
relapsing into idolatry; and their 
doing so could not be offensive to God, 
since they were known to be Chris- 
tians; since they had been' baptized, 
and purified from sin ; since they wore 
devoted to hia service; since they 
knew that on idol was nothing in the 
world; and sinco they had been so 
highly ihvoured, as the people of God, 
with so many extraordinary endow- 
ments, and were so strongly guarded 
against the possibility of becoming 
idolaters. To meet these considera- 
tions, Paul refers them to the exam- 
ple of the ancient Jews. They also 
were the people of God. They had 
been solemnly dedicated to Moses 
and to God. They had been p^- 
liarly favoured with spiritual food 
from heaven, and with drink miracu- 
lously poured from the rock. <Yet 
notwithstanding this, they liad $»r- 
goiten God, had become idolaters, and 
had been destroyed. By their exam- 
I pie, theretbre, Pool would warn the 
Corinthians againat a similar danger. 
^ I woidd not that ye aJtoM be iano- 
rant, A large pa«t of the church at 
Corinth were Gentiles. It could 
hardly be supposed that they were 
well informed respeotiim the auciestr 
history of the Jews. Probably they 
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had read these things in the Old Tes- 
tament ; but they might not have them 
distinctly in their recollection. Paul 
brings them distinctly before their 
minds, as an illustration and an 
admonition. The sense is, I’ would 
not have you unmindful or forgetful' 
of these things; 1 would have you 
recollect this case, and suffer their 
example to influence your conduct. 

1 would not have you suppose that 
oven a solemn consecration to God 
and the possession of distinguished 
tokens of divine favour are a security 
against the danger of sin, and even 
apostasy; since the examplo of the 
favoured Jews shows that even in 
such circumstances there is danger.” 
% How that all our fathers. That is, 
the fathers of the Jewish community ; 
the fathers of us who aro Jews. | 
Paul speaks here as being himself a | 
Jew, and refers to his own ancestors 
as such. The word ” all ” hero seems 
to be introduced to give emphasis to 
the fact that even those who wero 
destroyed (ver. 6) also had this privi- 
lege. It could not bo pretended that 
they had not been devoted to God, 
since all of them liad been thue con- 
secrated professedly to his seiwice. 
The entire Jewish community which 
Moses led forth from Egypt had thus 
been devoted to him, f Were under 
the cloud, Thecloud— the fifAccAina/i 
— ^the visible symbol of the divine i»\3- 
seuce and protection that attended 
them out of Egypt. This went before 
them by day as a cloud to guide thorn, 
and by night it became a pillar of Arc 
to give them light; Ex. xiii. 21, 22. 
In the dangers of the Jews, when 
closely pressed by the Egyptians, it 
went behind them, and became dark 
to the Egyptians, but light to the 
Israelites, thus constituting a defence ; 
Ex. xiv. 20. In the wilderness, when 
travelling through the burning desert, 
it seems to have been expanded over 
the camp as a covering, and a defbnoe 
fi:*09n the intense rays of a burning 
sun; Num. x. 34, “And the cloud of 
JxnovAH was upon them by day;” 
Num. xiv. 14, “Thy cloud siandeth 
over them.” To this &ct the ^»QBtle 
refers here. It was asymbo) of the- 
divine fiivour and protection ; comp. 
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2 And were all baptized unto 3 And did idl eat the same spi- 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea; ritual meat ; " 

a Bx.ie:]5.35; Keb.0.15«20) Ps.7S.24, 25. 


Isa. iv« 5. It was a guide, a shelter, 
and a defence. The Jewish Rabbins 
say that “ the cloud encompassed the 
camp of the Israelites as a wall 
oncompasses a city, nor could the 
enemy come near them.” Pirke 
Eleazer, chap. 44, as quoted by Gill. 
The probability is, that the cloud 
extended over the whole camp of 
Israel, and that to those at a distance 
it appeared as a pillar. ^ And all 
passed through the sea. The Red 
sea, under the guidance of Moses, 
and by the miraculous interposition 
of God; Ex. xiv. 21, 22. This was 
also a proof of the divine protection 
and favour, and is so adduced by the 
apostle. His object is to accumulate 
the evidences of the divine favour to 
them, and to show that they had as 
many securities against apostasy as 
the Corinthians had, on which they 
so much relied. 

2. And were all haptUed. In 
regard to the meaning of the word 
baptisedt see Note on Mat. iii. 6. Wo 
are not to suppose that the rite of 
baptism, as we understand it, was 
formally administered by Moses, or 
by any other person, to the Jews, for 
there is not the least evidence that 
any ^ch rite was then known, and the 
very circumstances here referred to 
forbid such an interpretation. They 
wei^ baptized “in the cloud” and 
“in the sea,” and > this cannot be 
nnderstood as a religious rite admin- 
istered by the hand of man. It is to 
be remembered that the word baptism, 
has two senses — ^ihe one referring to 
the application of water as a religious 
rite, in whatever mode it is done ; and 
the other the sense of dedicating, con- 
seerating, iniUating into, or bringing 
under obligation to. And it is evi- 
dently in this latter sense that the 
word is used here, as denoting that 
they were devoted to Moses as a 
leader, they were brought under his 
laws, Uiey became bound to obey him, 
they were placed under his protection 
and guidance by thamiraciuoiiB inter- 
position of God. This, was done by 


the fact that thoir passing through the 
sea, and under the cloud, in this man- 
ner, brought them under the ^author- 
ity and direction of Moses as aleader, 
and was a public recognition of their 
being his followers, and being bound 
to obey his laws. ^ Unto Moses (mV). 

I This is the same preposition which is 
i used in the form of baptism prescribed 
in Mat. xxviii. 19. See Note on that 
place. It means that they were thus 
devoted or dedicated to Moses ; they 
received and acknowledged him asj 
their ruler and giude ; they professed 
subjection to his laws, and were 
brought under his authority. They 
were thus initiated into his religion, 
and thus recognised his divine mission, 
and bound themselves to obey bis 
injunctions. — Bloomfield, f In the 
doud. This cannot be proved to 
mean iliat they were enveloped and, 
as it were, immersed in the cloud, for 
there is no evidence that the cloud 
thus enveloped them, or that they 
wero immersed in it as a person is in 
water. The whole account in the i 
Old Testament leads us to suppose 
that the cloud either passed l^fore 
them as a pillar, or that it had the 
same form in the rear of their camp, 
or that it was suspended over themi 
and was thus the symbol of the divine 
protection. It would be altogether' 
improbable that the dark cloud would 
pervade the camp. It would thus 
embarrass their movements, and there 
is not the slightest intimation in the 
Old Testament that it did. Nor is 
there any probability in the supposi- 
tion of Dr. Gill and others, that the 
clouds as it passed from the rear to 
the front of the camp, “let down a 
plentiful rain upon them, whereby 
they were in such a condition as if 
they had been all over dipped in. 
welter.” For, (1.) There is not the 
slightest intimation of this in tho Old^ 
Testament. (2.) The supposition is 
contrary to ^o very design of the. 
cloud. It was not a natural, olond,, 
but was a symbol of the divine^ 
presence and pfotedion. It was< 
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to grivo r&in on the iMnelUes, 
or^on the land, but it trtis to guide, 
and to be an emblem of the care of 
God. (3.) It is doing Tiolenoe to the 
Scriptures to introduce suppositions 
in this manner without the slightest 
authority. It is furthorto be observod, 
that this supposition does by no means 
giro any aid to the cause of the Bap- 
tist aftOT all. In what conceiyable 
sense were they, even on this suppo- 
sition, immersed/ Is it im7nersion in 
water when one is exposed to a shower 
of rain ? We spealf of being sprinkled 
or drenched by rain, but is it not a 
violation of all propriety of language 
to say that a man is immersed in a 
shower? If the supposition, there- 
fore, is to be admitted, that rain fell 
from the cloud as it passed over the 
Jews, and that this is meant here by 
baptism unto Moses/* then it would 
follow that sprinTding would be the 
mode referred to, since this is the 
only form that has resemblance to a' 
falling shower. But the supposition 
is not necessary. Nor is it needful to 
suppose that water was apjplied to 
them at all. The thing itself is 
improbable; and the whole case is 
met by thd simple supposition that 
the apostle means that they were ini- 
tiated in this way into the religion of 
Moses, recognised his divine mission, 
and under the cloud became his fol- 
lowers and subject to his laiws. And 
if this interpretation is correct, then 
it follows that the word baptize does 
not of necessity moan to immerse. 
^ And in the sea. This is another 
expression that goes to determine the 
sense of the word baptize. The sea 
referred to hero is the Ecd sea, ihid 
the event was the passage through 
that sea. The fact m the case was, 
that the Lord caused a strong ^east 
wind to blow all night, and made jthe 
aea dry land, and the waters were 
divided (Ex. xiv. 21), and the waters 
were a wall unto them on the right 
hand and on the left. Ex. xiv. 22. 
From this whole narrative it is evi- 
dent that they passed through the sea 
without being immernd in it. The 
waters were &ven into high adjacent 
walls for the very purpose that they 
might pass between them dry and safe. 


There u the Adleat proof that they 
were not submerged in the water. 
Dr. Gill snpposes that the water stood 
up above their heads, and that ** they 
seemed to be immersed in it.** Thu 
might be tme i but this is to give up 
the idea that the word lytptize means 
always to immerse in water, since it 
is a&ct, according to this supposition, 
that they were not thus immersed, but 
only seemed to be. A^d all that can 
be meant, therefore, is, that they were 
in this manner initiated into the reli- 
gion of Moses, convinced of his divine 
mission, and brought under subjection 
to him as their leader, lawgiver, and 
guide. This passage is a very import- 
ant one to prove that the word bap- 
tism docs not necessarily mean entire 
immersion in water. It is perfectly 
I clear that neither the cloud nor the 
I waters touched them. “ They went 
I through the midst of the sea on dry 
I ground.** It remains only to be asked 
whether, if immersion was the only 
mode of baptism known in the New 
Testament, the apostle Paul would 
have used the word not only so as not 
necessarily to imply that, but as 
necessarily to mean something else ? 

2. And did all eat the same spiritvtV 
meat. That is, mantta. Ex. xvi. 15, 
35 ; Neh. ix. 15, 20. The word meal 
hero is used in the old English sense 
of the word, to denote food in gene- 
ral. They lived on nianiia. ^'he 
word spiritual here is evidently used 
to denote that which was givdn by the 
Spirit, or by God; thatwb^ich was the 
result of his miraculous gift, and 
which was not produced in the ordi- 
nary way, and which was not the 
gross food on which men arc usually 
supported. It had an excellency and 
value from the fact that it was the 
immediate gift of God, and is thus 
called “angol’s food.’* Ps. Ixxviii. 
25. It is called by Josephus ** divine 
and extraordinary food.** Ant. iii. 1. 
In the language of the Scriptures, 
that which is distin^ished for excel- 
lence, which is the immediate gift of 
God, which is unlike that which is 
gross and of earthly origin, is called 
spiritml, to denote its purity, value, 
and excellence. Comp. Bom. vii. 14 ; 

1 Cor. lii. 1; XV. 44, 46; Eph. i, 8. 
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4 And did aQ drink the asm 
drink; * ibr they dziuikof 

a E«.17a; Korn 90.11. 


idea of Paul here ia, that aU the 
JaraeliteB wore nourished and sap* 
ported in this remarkable ipanner kf 
fh^given directly by God; that they 
gKfkd thus the evidenoe of the divine 
fntection and fiivour, and wene all 
under his care. 

4. And did aU drirJ^ the acme apt- 
ritued dnink. The idea here is esseU" 
tialiy the* same as in the previous 
vcrke, that they had been highly 
fiiTOUFed of God, and epjoyed tokens 
of the divine care and guardianship, 
irhpt was manifested in t^ miracu- 
lous supply of water in the desert, 
thus showing that they were under the 
divine protection, and were objects of 
the divine favour. There can be no 
doubt that by ** spiritual dnnk’* here 
the apostle refors to the water that 
was made to gush from the rock that 
was smitton by Moses. Ex. ivii 6; 
Num. XX. 11. Why this is caJed 
spirituar' has boon a subject on 
which ftiero has been much difference 
of opinion. It cannot bo because 
tliero was any i^ng peculiar in the 
uaturo of the Mfter, for it was evi- 
dently real water, fitted to allay thoir 
thirst. There is no evidence, as many 
have supposed, that there was a refer- 
oncO in this to tho dnnk used in the 
Lord's supper. But it must mean 
that it was bestowed in a miraculous 
an^ supernatural manner; and the 
word ** spiritual'* must be used in tho 
sense of supernatural, or that which 
IS immediately given by God. Spirit- 
ual blessings thus stand opposed to 
natural a«d temporal blessings, and 
the former denote those which are 
immediately given by God as an evi- 
denoe of the divine fhvour. That the 
Jews used the word ** spiritual** in 
this manner is evident from the writ- 
ings of the BabbinSi Thus they called 
the manna “spiritual food** (Tade 
Mose in Shohior Babba, ItoL 109. 3); 
and their sacrifices they calldd *' spi- 
ritual bread’* (Tierop m. 

93. 3). — Gttt. The drink, therefore, 
here refrfied to was that bestowed in 
a supermtfiral manner and as a proof 


of the divine fiitmtr. f Far ikap 
drank af that awrikud JMk, Of the 
waters which imwed frosa that rook. 
The Book here is called i^iritiial,*’ 
not from any thing peculiar in tto 
nature of the rook, hut beeaitae it was 
the source to them of aupornatunil 
mercies, and beckme thus the emblem 
and demonstration of the divine fhveifr, 
and of spiritual mercies, confbrred 
upon them by God* T That feUawad 
them. Margin, TTantwiek (di»«x#tf9a4- 
rifr). This evidently cannot mean 
that the rock itself literally followed 
them, any more than that they lite- 
rally drank the rock, for one is as 
expressly affirmed, if it be taken lite- ^ 
rally, as tbo other. But as when it is 
said they “ drank of the rock,** it must 
mean that they drank of idle water 
that flowed firom the rock ; so when it 
is said that the ** rock followed** or 
aocotupanied them, it must mean that 
the water that flowed from the nock 
accompanied them. This figure of 
speech is common every where. Thus 
the Saviour said (1 Cor. xi. 95), 
“ This cup is the new testament,** 
that is, the wine in this cup repre- 
sents my blood, dec ; and Paul says ; 
(I Cor. xi. 25, 27), “whosoever shall 
drink this cup of tho Lord unworthily,** | 
that 18 , the wine iu the cup, fre*, and, 

“ as often as ye drink this cup,’* Ac., 
that is, the wine contained in the cup. 
It would be absurd to suppose that the 
rock that was smitten by Moses lite- 
rally followed them in the wilderness; | 
and there is not tho slightest evidence J 
in the Old Testament that it did. 
Water was twice brought out of a 
rookjto supply the wants of the chil- 
dren of Israel. Once at mount Horeb, 
as recorded in Ex. xvii. fi, in the wil- 
derness of Sin, in the first year of 
their departure from Egypt. The 
second time water was brought from a 
rock about the time of the death of 
Miriam, at Kadesb, and probably in 
the fortieth year of their departure 
from Egypt, Num. xx. 1. It was to 
tho former of these occaaiosis that the 
apostle evidently refors. In reysrd 
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to we may obeerre, (1.) Thet mine that queation. But the eyi- 
tktee iBust have been funiialied a denoe ia aa strong that he wrought 
large quantity of water to have anp- this miracle as that he gave the 
plied the wants of more than two nianna» and neither of them ia incon- 
wd^ons of people. (3.) It is expreatlf sistent with the power, the wisdom, of 
stated Deut. ix. 91), that ''the brook the beneyolence of God. f And that 
(Sm, stream, torrent, or riyer, see Moeh wot Chrigt. This cannot be 
Knm. kxxiy. 5; Josh. xt. 4, 47; 1 intended to be understood literally, 
Kings viii. 05; 2 Kings xxiy. 7) for it was not literally true. Tho 
descended out ef the monnt,” and was rook from which the water flowed was 
evident^ a stream of considerable endently an ordinary rock, a part of 
sue. (A) Mount Horeb was higher mount Horeb ; and all that this can 
than the a43aeent cotmiry, and the mean is, that that rock, ^th tho 
water that thus gushed from the rook, stream of water thus gushing from it, 
instead of collecting into a pool and wasja reweBcntation of the Messiah, 
becoming stagnant, would flow off in The word ukis is thus often used to 
the direction of the sea. (4.) The sea denote similarity or representation, 
to which it would naturally flow would and is not to be taken literally, llius, 
be the Bed sea, in the direction of in the institution of the Lord's supper, 
the Eastern or Elanitic branch of the Sayiour says of the bread, '‘This 
that sea. (5.) The Israelites would t> my body," that is, it represents 
doubtless, in their joumeyings, be my body. Thus also of the cup, 
infinenoed by the natural diiection of This cup is the new testament in my 
the water, or would not wander far blood," ttmt is, it represents my blood, 
from it, as it was daily needful for tho 1 Cor. xi. 24, 26. ^us tho gushing 
supply of their wants. (6.) At the fountain of water might bo regarded 
end of thirty-aeyen years wo find tho as a reprosentation of the Mcsbiah, 
Israelites at Ezion-geber, a sea- and of the blessings which result from 
port on the eastern branch of the him. The apostle does not my that 
sea, where the waters probably the Israelites knew that tms was 
flowed into the sea ; Num. xxxiii. 36. designed to be a rep^sentation of the 
In the fortieth year of their departure Messiah, and of tbiBblossiiigs which 
from Egypt, they left this place to go flow from him, thoughtherc is nothing 
into Canaan by the country of Edom, improbable in the supposition that 
andwero immediately in distress again they so understood and regarded it, 
by the want of water. It is thus j?ro- since all their institutions were pyo- 
hahU that the water from the rock bably regarded as typical. But he 
continued to flow, and that it consti- evidently does mean to say that the 
tutod a stream, or river; that it was rock was a vivid and affecting repre- 
near their camp all the time till they sentation of the Messiah ; that (ao 
came to Ezion-geber, and that thus, Jews did partake of the mercies that 
together with the daily supply of flow from him; and that e\cnin the 
manna, it was a proof of the pro^- desert they were under his care, and 
tion of God, and an emblem of tdSir bad in fact among thorn a vivid repre- 
dependence. If it be said that there sentation of him in some so^se ooircs- 
ia now no such stream to bo found ponding with the emblematic repre- 
therei it is to be observed that ''it is sentation of the same favours which 
represented as miraculous, and that it the Corinthian and other Christians 
w’^d be just as reasonable to look had in the Lord's supper. This repre- 
ioT the daily descent of manna there soniation efthe THemaii, perhaps, was 
in quantities sttflicient to supply more understood ^ Paul to consist in the 
than two miBiens of men, as to exj^t fbllowiog things ; (1.) Christians, like 
to And the gushing and running river the children of Israel, are passing 
of water. The owy qtieatiea is, whe- through the world as pilgrims, and to 
ther God can work a miracle, and them that world is a wildemoss— a 
whether there is evidence that he has desert. (2.) They need continued 
dhne it. This is not the place te Wr supplies, as the Israelites did, in their 
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5 But with many of them God 
was not well plea^; for they 
were overthrown « in the wilder- 
ness. 

• 6 Now these things were ^ onr 

alTum.l4.29.35 i 26.64.65; Heb.3.17; Jude 5. 

journey. The world, like that wilder- 
ness, does not meet their necessities, 
or supply their wants. (3.) That rock 
was a striking representation of the 
falness of the Messiah, of the i^n- 
dant grace which he imparts to his 
people. (4.) It was an illustration of 
their continued and constant depend- 
ence on him for the daily supply of 
their wants. It should be obserred 
that many expositors understand this 
literally. Bloomfield translates it, 
“and they were supplied with drink 
from tho spiritual Rock which followed 
them, even Christ.” So RosenmUller, 
Galvin, Glass, Ac. In defence of this 
interpretation, it is said, that the 
Messiah is often called “ a rock” in 
the Scriptures; that the Jews believe 
that tho “angel of Jbhovak” who 
who attended them (Ex. lit. 3, and 
other places) was the Messiah ; and 
that the design of the apostlo was, to 
show that this attending Rock^ the 
Messiah, was ^e source of all their 
blessings, and particularly of the water 
that gashed from the rock. But the 
interpretation suggested above seems 
to mo to be most natural. The design 
6^ho apostle is apparent. It is to 
show to the Corinthians, who relied so 
much on their privileges, and felt 
tkemselves so secure, that tho Jews 
had the very tame privileges — ^had the 
highest tokens of the divine favour and 
I protection, were under the guidance 
and grace of God, and were partakers 
constantly of that which adumbrated 
or typified the Messiah, in a manner 
as real, and in a form as much fitted 
to keep up the remembrance of their 
dependence, as even the bread and 
wine in the Lord's supper. 

6. But with many of them, Ac. 
That is, with their conduct. They re- 
belled and sinned, and were destroyed, 
^e design of the apostle here it, to 
remind them that althcmgh they en- 
joyed BO many priviltSges, yet they 
were desitroy^ ; andthos to admonish 
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examples, to the intent we should 
not lust after evil things, aa they 
^ also lusted. 

7 Neither be ye idolaters, as 
were some of them; as it is writ- 

1 the figure*. b TSlvm.ilA, 33, 34. 

the Corinthians that tJmr privileges 
did not constitute an absolute security 
from danger, and that they should ^ 
cautious against tho indulgence of sin. 
The phrase rendered here “with 
many*^* (U rstt tXi/m’i*) should have 
been rendered “ with most of them,** 
literally “ with the many ; and it means 
that with tho greater part of them 
God was not well pleased ; that is, he 
was pleased with but few of them. 

^ Was not weU pleased. Was offended 
with their ingratitude and rebellion. 

^ For they were overthrown, Ac. That 
is, by the pestilenceK by wars, or died 
by natural and usual diseases, so that 
they did not reach the land of Canaan. 
But two men of that generation, Caleb 
and Joshua, were permitted to enter 
the land of promise ; Num. xiv. 20, 80. 

6. Now these things. The judg- 
ments indicted on them by God for 
their sins. ^ Were our examples. 
Greek, Types (toV«). Margin, 
Figures. They were not designed to 
be types of us, but they are to be held 
up as furnishing an admonition to us, 
or a warning that we do not sin in the 
same way. The same God directs our 
affairs that ordered theirs; and if wc 
sin as they did, we also must expect 

i to be punished, and excluded from 
the favour of God, and from heaven, 
f Lust after evil things. Desire those 
things which are forbidden, and which 
wouM be inj urious. They lusted after 
flesh, and God granted them their 
desires, and the consequence was a 
plague, and the destruction of multi- 
tudes; Ex. xi. 4, 31 — 34. So Paul 
infers that the Corinthian Christians 
should not lust after, or desire the meat 
offered in sacrifice to idols, lest itshouH , 
lead them also to sin and ruin. 

7. Neither he ye idolaters. This 
caution is evidently given in view of 
the danger to which they would be ' 
eximsed if they partook of the feeata^"* 
that were celebrated in honoar of " 
in their temples. The partieedar li(d* 
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teA, ® The people sat down to 
eat and drii^, and rose up to 
play. 

8 Neither let us eommit fomiea- 

a Ex.82.6. 


tion, as some ^ of them committed, 
and fbll in one day three and twenty 
thousand. 

9 Neither let us tempt ^ Christ,^ 
b Nuin.26.1-^. e £x.l7.2.7. 


atry which is referred to here is, the day. Were slain for their sin hy the 
worship** of the golden calf that was plague that prevailed, f Three and 
made by Aaron ; Ex. xxxii. 1—5. twenty thoumnd. ’ The Hebrew text 
f As it is written ; Ex. xxxii. 6. in Num. xxr. 0, is twenty-four thou- 
f Thepe^U sat down to eat and to sand. In order to reconcile these 
drink. To worship the golden calf, statements, it may be observed that 
They partook of a feast in honour of perhaps twenty-three thousand fell 
that idol. I have already observed directly by the plague, and one thou^, i 
that it was common to keep a feast in sand were slain by Phinehas and his; 
honour of an idol, and that the food companions ( GroUus) ; or it may b4 < 
which was eaten on such an occasion that the number was between twenty- ' 
was mainly the meat which hnd been three and twenty-four thousand and' 
offered in sacrifice to it. This instance it might be expressed in round num- 
was , particularly to the apostle’s pur-' bers by either. — Machnight. At all 
pose*, as he was cautioning the Corin- events, Paul has not exceeded the 
.thians against the danger of partici- truth. There were at least twenty- 
pating in the feasts celebrated in the three thousand that fell, thougM;here 
heathen temples, if And rose up to might have been more. The probable 
play The Hebrew word used supposition is, that the three and 

in Ex. xxxii. 7 (p^ 2 :V) means to laugh, twenty thousand fell immediately by 
to sport, to jest, to mock, to insult the hand of God in the plague, and the 
( Gen. xxi. 9) ; and then to engage in other thousand by the judges ; and as 
dances accompanied wjth music, in Paul’s design was particularly to 
I honour of an idol. This was often mention the proofs of the immediate 
[ practised, as the worship of idols was divine displeasure, he refers only to 
i celebrated with songs and dances, those who fell by that> in illustration 
This is particularly affirmed of this of his subject. — There was a particu- 
instance of idol worship (Ex. xxxii. lar reason for this caution in respect 
19); and this was common among to licentiousness. (1.) It was common 
ancient idolaters ; dnd this mode of among all idolaters ; and Paul in cc j- 
worship was even adopted by David tioning them against idolatry, would 
before the ark of the Lord ; 2 Sam. naturally warn them of this danger, 
vi. 5 ; 1 Chron. xiii. 8 ; xv. 29. All (2.) It was common at Corinth. Jt 
that the word “ to play” here neces- was the prevalent vice there. To 
sarily implies is, that of choral songs Corinthianize was a term synonymous 
and dances, accompanied with revelry among the ancients with licentious- 
in honour of the idol. It wasyhow- ness. (3.) So common was this at 
ever, the fact that such worship was Corinth, that, as we have seen (see 
usually accompanied with much the Introduction), not less than a 
licentiousness ; but that is not nepes- thousand prostitutes were supported 
sarily implied in the use of the word, in a single temple there ; and the 
Most of the oriental dances were city was visited by vast multitudes of 
grossly indecent and licentious, and foreigners, among other reasons on 
I the word here may bo designed to account of its facilities for this sin. 
include such indelicacy and licentious- Christians, therefore, were in a pecu- ^ 
ness. liar manner exposed to it ; and hence 

6, Neither let US eonmUfornicationt the anxiety of the apostle to warn 
Ac. Ihe case referred to here was them against it. 
that of the licentious intercourse with 9. Neither let us tempt Christy Ac. 

the daughters of Hoab, referred to in The word temptf when applied to man, 
Num. XXV. 1 — 9. % And fell in one means to present motives or induce* 
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M some of iliem also tempted, and 
were destroyed of serpents. « 

10 Neither murmur ye, as some 
a Niiiii.21.6. 

ments to sin : when used with reference 
to God, it means to try his patience, to 
provoke his anger, or to act in such a 
way as to see how* much he will bear, 
and how long he will endure the wick- 
edness and perverseness of men. The 
Israelites templed him, or tried his 
•patience and^orhearancet bjCebeUion, 
murmuring, impatience, and dissatis- 
faction with his dealings. In what 
way the Corinthians were iq danger of 
tempting Christ is not known, and can 
only be conjectured. It may be that 
the apostle cautions them against ex- 
posing themselves to temptation in tho 
idol temples — ^placing themselves, as it 
were, under tho unhappy influence of 
idolatry, and thus needlessly trying the 
strength of their religion, and making 
an experiment on the grace of Christ, 
as if he were bound to keep them even 
in the midst of dashers into which they 
needlessly ran. They would have the 
promise of grace to keep them only 
when they were in tho way of their 
duty, and using all proper precautions. 
To go beyond this, to place themselves 
in needless danger, to presume on the 
grace of Christ to keep them in all 
oiipumstances, would be to tempi him, 
and provoke him to leave them ; see 
Note on Mat. iv. 7. As some of 
also tempted. There is evidently 
hSH3 a word to be understood, and it 
may bo either ** Christ” or “ God,” 
The construction would naturally re- 
quire the former; but it is not certain 
that the apostle meant to say that the 
Israelites tempted Christ, The main 
idoa is that of temptation, whether it 
be of Christ or of God; and the purpose 
of the apostle is to paution them against 
the danger of tempting Christ, from 
the fact that the Israelites were guilty 
of -tlie sin of tempting their leader and 
protector, and thus exposing them- 
selves to his anger. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that tho more natural 
construction of this place is that which 
supposes that the word “ Christ” is 
understood here rather «• God.” 
In order to relieve this interpretation 


of them also murmured, ^ and were , 
destroyed of the destroyer. ^ 

11 Now all these things hap<: 

, &Nmn.l4.2;ag. c 2 Sam.24.16. 

from the difficulty that the Israelites 
could not be said with any propriety 
to have tempted ** Christ,** since he 
had not then come in the flesh, two 
remarks may be made. First, by the 
angel of the covenant/’ and the 
angel of his presence” (Ex. zziii. 
20, 23 ; xxxii. 36 ; xxxiii. 2 ; Num. xx, ] 
16; Isa. Ixiii. 0; Ileb. xi. 26), that 
went with them, and delivered them 
from Egypt, there is reason to think ! 
the sacred writers undersjiood the 
Messiah to be intended; and that' 
he who subsequently became incarnate 
was he. whom they tempted. And' 
secondly. We are to bear in mind that ! 
the term Christ has acquired with us 
a signifleation somewhat different from 
that which it originally had in the 
New Testament. We use it as a 
proper name, applied to Jesus of 
Nazareth. But it is to be remembered 
that it is tho mere Greek word for 
the Hebrew ** Anointed,” or the 
** Messiah;” and by retaining this 
signification of the word here', no small 
part of tho difficulty will bo avoided; 
and the expression then will moan 
simply that tho Israelites *' tempted j 
the Messiah;** and the idea will be' 
that he who conducted them, and 
against whom they sinned, and whom 
they tempted, was the Messiah, who 
afterwards became incamato ; an idea 
that is in accordance with the ancient 
ideas of the Jews respecting this per- 
sonage, and which is not forbidden, 
certainly, in any part of the Bible. 
V And were destroyed of serpents, 
Fleigr se'rpents ; see Num. xxl. 6. 

10. Neither mwrmur m Do not 
ropino at the allotments of fVovidence^ 
or complain of his dealings, f As some 
of them also murmured : Num. xiv. %, 
The ground of their murmuring was, 
that they had been disappointed ; that 
they hau been brought out of a laud 
of plenty into a wilderness qf.wont; 
and that instead of being ceuducted 
at once to the land of pre^mSoe, they 
were left to perish in the desett. 
therefore complained of their leaders. 
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pmed unto them for ^ ensamples : 
and they are written for our admo- 
ni^n, upon whom tlie ends of the 
world are come. 

1 or. tj/peB. 

and proposed to return again into 
If And were deetroyed of^ 
destroyer. That is, they were doomed 
to die in the wildernesB without seeing 
the land of Canaan; £x. xiv. 29. 
The destroyer*’ here is understood 
by many to mean tJie angel of death, 
so often referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment, and usually called by the Jews 
Sammael. The work of death, how- 
ever, is attributed to an angel in £x. 
xii. 23; comp. Heb. xi. 28. It was 
custumary for the Hebrews to regard 
most human events as under the direc- 
tion of angels. In Heb. ii. 14, he is 
' described as he ** that had the power 
of death comp, the book of 'Wisdom 
xviii. 22, 25. The simple idea hero, 
however, is, that they died for their 
sin, and were not permitted to enter 
the promised land. 

Il. jFor emamyles. "Oreek, Types 
' {v^tn). The same word which is 
used in ver. 6. This verse is a repe- 
tition of the admonition contained in 
^ that verse, in order to impress it more 
' deeply on the memory; see Note on 
verse 6. The sense is, not that these 
things took place simply and solely to 
he examples, or admonitions, but that 
their occurrence illustrated great 
principles of human nature and of the 
divine government; they showed the 
weakness of men, and their liability 
to fhll into sin, and their need,Uf the 
divine protection, and they mifbt thus 
be used for the admonition of succeed- 
ing generations. ^ ^ They are written 
for our adsnowUion. ^They are«re- 
in writings of ^ses, in 
order ibat ^ and all others might bo 
adfnoidshed not to confide in our own 
streag!^ The admonition did not 
. pertam merely to the Corinihiaiia, but 
'had an equal appUoability to Chris- 
tians in allage»4^4be worid. If Upon 
uihotn the esSie ef the wotM are come. 
This e^^ressum is eqnitaleni to that 
whiohioofteaocem in tbe l^riptures, 
as, the last tkne,^’ **the latter day,*’ 
Ac.; see ii^Mly ei^lained in Notes 


[A. D. 60. 

12 Wherefore « let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. 

13 There hath no temptation 
oProv.28.U; Eom. 11.80. 

on Acts ii. 17. It means the last dis- 
pensation ; or, that period and mode of 
the divine administration under which 
the afiairs of the world would be wound 
up. There woidd be no mode of ad- 
ministration beyond that of the gospel. 
But it bf no means denotes neces- 
sarily that the continuance of this 
period called “the last times,” and 
“the ends of the world” would be 
brief, or that the apostle believed that 
the world would soon come to an end. 
It might be the last period, and yet be 
longer than any one previous period, 
or than all the previous periods put 
together. There may be a last dynasty 
in an empire, and yet it may be longer 
than any previous dynasty, or than all 
the previous dynasties put together. 
The jostle Paul was at special pains 
in 2 Thess. ii. to show, that by affirm- 
ing that the last time had come, he 
did not mean that the world would 
soon come to an end. 

12. Wherefore. As the result of 
all these admonitions. I^et this be« 
the effect of all that we learn from 
tho unhappy self-confidence of the 
Jews, to aidmonish'uB not to put reli- 
ance on our own strength. ^ TkWt 
tkinkeUi he standeth. That supposes 
himself to bo firm in the love of Gcd, . 
and in the knowledge of his truth; 
that regards himself as secure, and 
that will be therefore dimsed to rely 
on his own strength. ^ Take heed \ 
lest he fall. Into sin, idolatry, or any 
other form of iniquity. We learn 
here, (1.) That a confidence in onr 
own security is no evidence that we 
are safe. (2.) Such a confidence may 
be one of the strongest evidences thai 
we are in danger. Those are moat 
safe who feel that they are weak find 
feeble, ^d who feel their need of 
divine aid and strength. They wifl 
then rely on the true source eC 
strength; and they will be secure. 
(3.) All j^ofessed Christians sheiild 
be admonished. All are in danger of 
felling into sin, and of dishoBOuriiif 
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taken yon bat i sach as is com- 
mon to man : but God it filthfiil, 

. 1 or, moderate. 


their profession ; and the exhortation 
cannot be too often or too urgently 
pressed, that they should take heed 
lest they fall into sin. The leading 
and special idea of tho apostle here 
should not be forgotten or diiiregarded. 
It is, that Christians m their favour- 
ed monientSt when they are permitted 
to approach near to God, and when 
the joys of salvation fill their hearts, 
khould exercise peculiar caution. For 
Ca) Then the adversary will be pecu- 
liarly desirous to draw away their 
thoughts from God, and to lead them 
into sin, as tfieir fall would most aig- 
I nally dishonour religion ; (b) Then 
they will be less likely to be on their 
guard, and more likely to feel them- 
selves strong, and not to need caution 
and solicitude. Accordingly, it often 
happens that Christians, after .hey 
have been peculiarly favoured with 
the tokens of tho divine favour, soon 
relapse into their former state, or fall 
into some sin that grieves the hearts 
of their brethren, or wounds the cause 
of religion. So it is in revivals ; so 
it is in individuals. Churches that 
aro tlius favoured are filled with joy, 
ani^ love, and peace. Yet they be- 
come self-confident and elated ; they 
lose their humility and their sense of 
t^ir dependence ; they cease to be 
watchful and prayerful, supposing that 
all is safe ; and the result often is, 
that a season of revival is succeeded 
by a time of coldness and declension. 
And thus, too, it is with individuals. 
Just the opposite effect is produced 
fipom what should be, and firam what 
need be. Christians should then be . 
peculiarly oa their guard ; and if they 
then availed themselves of their ele- , 
paied advantages, churches «dgkt be 
4|«mred with continued revivals and 
ever-growing piety ; and individuals 
might filled with joy, and peace, 
and holiness, and ever-expanding and 
I increasing love. 

Titers hath no temptation taken 
ffou^ What temptation the apostle 
refprs to here is not quite certain. 


who « will not sulfer you to be 
tempted above tliat ye m able ; ^ 

cDuiJ.17{tPet.2.fi. S Junes 5.11. 


It is probable, however, that he refers 
to such as would, in their *circam- 
stanccs, have a tendency to induce 
them to forsake their sJlegiance to 
their Lord, and to lead them into 
idolatry and sin. These xn^t be 
either open persecutions, or affictions 
on account of their religion ; or they 
might be the various allurements 
which were spread around them from 
the prevalence of idolatry. They 
might be the open attacks of their 
enemies, or the sneers and the deri- 
sion of the gay and the great. The 
design of the apostle evidently is, to 
show them that, if they were faithfiil, 
they had nothing to fear from any 
such forms of temptation, but that 
God was able to bring them through 
them all. The sentiment in the verse 
is a. very important one, since the 
general principle here stated is as 
applicable to Christians now as it was 
to the Corinthians. ^ Taken tfou. 
Seized upon you, or assailed you. As 
when an enemy grasjM us, and attempts 
to hold us fast, f JBut such at it com- 
mon to man (>/ fth Such 

as is human. Margin, Moderate, The 
sense is evident. It means such as 
human nature is liable to, and has 
been often subjected to ; such. as the 
human powers, under the divine aid, 
may be able to resist and repel. The 
temptations which they had been sub- 
jected to were not such as would be 
fitted to angelic powers, and such as 
would require angelic strength to 
resist ; but they were such as human 
nature had been often subjected to, 
axi(f such as man had oft||i contended 
with successfully. Th4P is, there- 
fore, here a recognition of the doctrine 
that man has natural ability to resist 
all the ^temptations to which he U 
sul^ect ; and that consequently, IChe 
yields, he is answerable for it. Ue 
design of the apostle is to comlbrt the 
; Corinthians, and to keep their minds 
I from despoD^tency. He had ^offlri^yad 
their danger ; he had imm 

how others had fallen; an^ they 
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might be led to suppose that in such 
dreumstanoes they could not be 
secure. Ho therefore tells them that 
they might still be safe, for their 
temptations were such as human nature 
had often been subject to, and God 
was able to keep them from falling, 
f But God Ufail^ul. This was the 
only source of security ; and this was 
enough. If they looked only to them- 
selves, they would fall. If they de- 
pended on the faithfulness of God, 
they would be secure. The sense is, 
not that God would keep them with- 
out any effort of their own ; not that I 
he would secure them if they plunged I 
into temptation ; but that if they used | 
the proper means, if they resisted 
temptation, and sought his aid, and 
depended on his promises, then he 
would be faithful. This is everywhere 
implied in the Scriptures ; and to 
depend on the faithfulness of God, 
otherwise than in the proper use of 
means and in avoiding the places of 
temptation, is to tempt and pro- 
voke him to wrath; see Notes on 
Mat. iv. T Who will not suffer you 
to he tempted, «bc. This is a general 
promise, just as applicable to all 
Christians as it was to the Corinth- 
ians. It implies, (1.) That all the 
circumstances, causes, and agents that 
lead to temptation are under the con- 
trol of God. Every man that tempts 
another ; every fallen spirit that is en- 
gagedinthis; every book, picture, place 
of amusement ; every charm of music, 
and of song ; every piece of indecent 
statuary ; and every plan of business, 
of gain or ambition, are all under the 
control of God . lie can check^em ; 
he can control them ; he can paralyze 
their influence ; he can destroy them ; 
comp. Mat. vi. 13. (2.) When men 

a^re temped, it is because God suffers 
or permitfl^jl* He does not himself 
tempt me^^ James i. 13); he does 
not inl^e evil thoughts into the mind; 
he does not create an object of temp- 
tation to place in our way, but he 
BufiSsrs it to be placed there by others. 
When we are wmpted, therefore, we 
are to remember that it is because he 
svffcrs Oft permits it.; not because be 
does it* &s agency is that of suffer- 
ance, not of creation. We are to re- 
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I member, too, that there is some good 
reason why it is thus permitted ; and 
that it may be turned in some way to 
his glory, and to our advancement in 
virtue. (3.) There is a certain extent 
to which we are able to resist temp- 
tation. There is a limit to our power. 
There is a point beyond which we are 
not aUe to resist it. We have not the 
strength of angels. (4.) That limit 
will, in all cases, be beyond the point 
to which we are tempted. If not, 
there would be no sin in falling, any 
more than there is sin in the oak 
when it is prostrated before the tem- 
pest. (5.) If men fall into sin, under 
the power of temptation, they only 
arc to blame. They have strength to 
resist all the temptations that assail 
them, and God has given the assur- 
ance that no temptation shall occur 
which they shall not be able, by his 
aid, to resist. In all instances, there- 
fore, where men fall into sin ; in all 
the yielding to passion, to allurement, 
and to vice, man is to blame, and 
must be responsible to God. And 
this is especially true of Christians, 
who, whatever may be said of others, 
cannot plead that there was not power 
sufficient to meet the temptation, or 
to turn aside its power. ^ But will 
with the temptation, «bc. He will, at 
the same time that ho suffers the trial 
or temptation to befall us, mako% way 
of deliverance ; he will save us frita ; 
being entirely overcome by it. ^ That i 
ye may he able to hear it. Or that 
you may be able to bear up under i*, 
or endure it. God knows what his | 
people are able to endure, and as he i 
has entire control of all that can affect 
them, he will adapt all trials to their 
strength, and will enable them to bear 
all that is appointed to them. This ' 
is a general promise, and is as appli- 
cable to other Christians as it was to 
the Corinthians. It was to them a 
positive promise, and to all in the 
same circumstances it may be regard- 
ed as such now. It may be ' 
therefore, (1.) As a ground of eh^ 
couragement to those who are in 
temptation and trial. God knows | 
what they are able to endure; and he 
will sustain them in their temptations. 
It matters not how severe the trial 
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but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape^ that ye may 
be able to Dear iV. 

• 14 Wherefore, my dearly belov- 
ed, ® flee from idolatry. 

a iJoho 5.21. 

or how long it may be continued ; or 
how much they may feel their own fee- 
bleness; yet He who has appointed the 
trial is abundantly able to uphold them. 
They may, therefore, repose their all 
upon him, and trust to his sustaining 
grace. (2.) It may be used as an 
argument, that none who are true 
Christians, and who are thus tried, 
shall ever fall away, and be lost. The 
promise is positive and certain, that 
a way shall be made for their escape, 
and they shall be able to bear it. 
God is faithful to them ; and though 
he might suffer them to be tempted 
beyond what they are able to bear, 
yet he will not, but will secure an 
egress from all their trials. With 
this promise in view, how can it oe 
believed that any true Christians who 
are tempted wiU be suffered to fall 
away and perish ? If they do, it must 
be from one of the following causes ; 
either because God is not faithful ; or 
because he tvill suffer tliem to be 
tempted above what they arc able to 
bear for because he will not make a 
wa^ for their escape. As no Chris- 
tian can believe either of these, it 
follows that they ^ho are converted 
sl^ll be kept unto salvation. 

14. Wherefore. In view of the 
dangers and temptations that beset 
you ; in view of your own feebleness, 
and the perils to which you would be 
exposed in the idol temples, Ac. 
^ Flee from idolatry. Esuape from 
the service of idols : from the feasts 
celebrated in honour of them ; from 
the temples where they are worshipped. 
This was one of the Angers to which 
they were peculiarly exposed ; and 
Paul therefore exhorts them to escape 
from every thing that would have a 
tendency to load them into this sin. 
He bad told them, indeed, that God 
was faithfhl; and yet he did not expect 
Qod would keep them without any 
^ort of their own. He therefore 


15 I speak as to wise men; judge 
ye what I say. 

16 The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion 
of the bipod of Christ 1 the bread 


exhorts them to flee from all approach- 
es to it, and from all the customs 
which would have a tendency to lead 
them into idolatrous practices. He 
returns, therefore, in this verse, to the | 
particular subject discussed in chap. | 
viii — the propriety of partaking of the 
feasts in honour of idols ; and shows 
the danger which would follow such a 
practice. That danger he sets forth 
in view of. the admonitions contained 
in this chapter, from vcr. 1 to vcr. 12. 
The remainder of the chapter is 
occupied with a discussion of the 
question stated in chap, viii., whether 
it was right for them to partake of 
the meat which was used in the feasts 
of idolaters. 

15. 1 epeak as to wise men, Ac. I 
speak to men qualified to understand 
the subject; and present which 

will commend themselves to you. The 
reasons referred to are those which 
occupy the remainder of the chapter. 

16. The cup of blessing which we 
bless. The design of this verse and 
the following verses seems to be, to 
prove that Christians, by partaking 
of the Lord's supper, arc solemnly set 
apart to the service of tho Lord Jesus; 
that they acknowledge him as their 
Lord, and dedicate themselves to him; 
and that as they could not and ought 
not to be devoted to idols and to the 
Lord Jesus at the samo time, so they 
ought not to participate in the feasts 
in honour of idols, or in tho celebra- 
tionis in which idolaters would be en- 
gaged ; see ver. 21. He s^cs, there- 
fore, (1.) That Christians are united 
and dedicated to Christ in the com- 
munion ; ver. 16, 17. (2.) That this 
was true of tho Israelites, that they 
were one people, devoted by the ser- 
vice of the altar to tho same God ; 
ver. 18. (8.) That though an idol was 
nothing, yet the heathen actually 
sacrificed to devils, and Christiatts 
ought not to partake with them ; vw. 
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which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ? 


19 — ^21 . The phrase “cup of blessing” 
evidently refers to the wine used in 
the colbbration of the Lord’s supper. 
It is called “the cup of blessing” 
because over H Christians praise or 
bless God for his mercy in providing 
redemption. It is not b^use it is the 
means of conveying a blessing to the 
souls of thosewho partake of it — ^though 
that is true — but because thanksgiving, 
blessing, and praise were rendered to 
God in the celebration, for the benefits 
ofredemption; see Note, Mat.xxAU.26. 
Or it may* mean, in accordance with 
a well known Hebraism, the blessed 
eup ; the enp that is blessed. This is 
the more literal interpretation ; and 
it is adopted by Galvin, Beza, Dodd- 
ridge. and others. ^ Which we bless. 
Grotius, Macknight, Vatablua, Bloom- 
field, and many of the Fathers suppose 
that this iiic,aiis, “over which we bless 
God ;” or, “for which wo bless God.” 
But this is to do violeifce to the pas- 
sage. The more obvious signification 
is, that there is a sense in which it 
may be said that the cup is blessed, 
and that by prayer and praise it is set 
apart and rendered in some sense 
sacred to the purposes of religion. 
It cannot mean th.at the cup has 
undergone any physical change, or 
that the wine is any thing but wine ; 
but that it has been solemnly set 
apart to the service of religion, and 
by prayer and praise designated to bo 
used for the purpose of commemorat- 
ing the Saviour's love. Thai^-fhaybe 
said to be blessed which is set apart 
to a sacred use (Geu. ii. 3 ; Ex. xx. 
11); and in this sense the cup may be 
said to bo bieffl^d ; see Luke ix. 16, 
“ And he ibok the five loave^ and the 
two fishes, and looking up to heaven, 
he blessed tmem,” dtc; comp. Gen. 
xiT. 9 ; xxvii. 23, 33, 41 ; xxviii. 1 ; 
Lev. ix. 22, 23; 2 Sam, vi. 18; 1 
Kings viii. 41. „ J Is it not the conj- 
munson the blood of Christ ? Is it 
not the emblem by which ^e blood of 
Christ is exhibited, and the means by 
which our union through that blood is 
exhibited?. Is it not the means by. 
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17 For we, being many are 
one bread, md one body; for 

which we express our attachment to 
him as Christians ; showing onr union 
to liim and to each other ; and show- 
ing that we partake in common of the 
benefits of his blood ? The main idea 
is, that by partaking of this cup they 
showed that they were united to him 
and to each other; and that they 
should regard themselves as set apart 
to him. We have communion with 
one ( KcivuvU,) that which is in common, 
that which pertains to all, that which 
evinces fellowship) when we partake 
together; when all have an equal 
right, and all share alike ; when the 
same benefits or the same obligations 
are extended to all. And the sense 
here is, that Christians partake alike 
in the benefits of the blood of Christ; 
they share the same blessings ; and 
they express this together, and in 
common, when they partake of the 
communion. ^ The bread, d^c. In 
the commnnion. It shows, since we 
all partake of it, that we share alike 
in the benefits which arc imparted by 
means of the broken body of the Re- 
deemer. In like manner ii is implied 
that if Christians should partake with 
idolaters in the feasts offered in honour 
of idols, that they would be r^arded 
as partaking with them in the senffees 
of idols, or as united to them, and there- 
fore such participation was improper. 

17. For we. We Christiras. 
^ Being many. Gr. The many 

(cl ircKKol). This idea is not, as our 
translation would seem to indicate, 
that Christians were numerous, but 
that all (for a/ irekXe! is here evidently 
used in the sense of cravrtf, all) were 
united, and constituted one society. 
% Are one bread. One loaf; one 
cake. ' That is. wo are united, or are 
one. There is evident allusion here 
to the fact that the loaf or cake was 
composed of many separate grains of j 
wheat, or portions of flour united in i 
one ; or, that as one loaf was broken ' 
and partaken by all, it was implied, 
that they were all one. We are all 
one society; united as one, and fori 
the same object. Our partaking of 
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we are all partakers of that one 
bread. 

18 Behold Israel after the 
flesh: ^ are not they which eat of 
the sacrifices partakers'of the altar? 

« BMD.4.M2. b eha9.9.13. 

the same bread is an emblem of the 
fact that we are one. In almost all 
nations the act of eating together has 
been regarded as a symbol of unity or 
friendship. ^ And one body. One 
society ; united together. ^ For we 
arc all partakers^ Ac. And we thus 
show publicly that we are united, and 
belong to the same great family. The 
argument is, that if we partake of the 
feasts in honour of idols with their 
worshippers, we shall thus show that 
we are a part of their society. 

18. Behold Israel. Look at the 
Jews. The design here is to illus- 
trate the sentiment which he was 
establishing, by a reference to the 
fact that among the Jews those who 
partook of the same sacrifices were 
regarded as being one people, and as 
worshipping one God. So, if they 
partook of the sacrifices offered to 
idols, they would be regarded also as 
being fellow- worshippers of idols with 
them. IF Aft.cr the Jlesh; see Rom. 
iv. 1. The phrase “after the flesh” 
is designed to denote the Jews who 
were not converted to Christianity; 
the natural descendants of Israel, or 
Jacob. IF Are not they which eat of' 
tfu sacrifices. A portion of the sac- 
rifices offered to God was eaten by 
the offerer, and another portion by 
the priests. Some portions of the 
animal, as the fat, were burnt ; and 
the remainder, unless it was a holo- 
caust, or whole bumt-offenng, was 
then the property of the priests who 
had ofiSciatod, or of the persons who 
had brought it ; Ex. xxix. IS, 2fi; Lev. 
iii. 4, W, 16 ; iv. 9 ; vii. S, 4 ; viii. 26. 
The right shoulder and the breast was 
the part which was assigned to the 
priests; the remainder belonged to | 
the offerer. Partalcers ^ the altar. 
Worshippers of the same God. They 
are nnitM in their worship, and are 
•0 regarded. And in like manner, if 
yon partake of the sacrifices offex^ 
to idols, and join with their worship- < 


19 What sa^ I then? that the 
idol ^ is any tlunff? or that which 
Is offered in sacdace to idols is any 
thing 

20 But I say, that the things 

I e chiip.S.4. 4 

pens in their temples, yon will be 
justly regarded as united with them 
in their worship, and partaking with 
them in their abominations. 

19. WhaTsay I then? This is in 
the present tense ; ri ipfiM, what 
do I say? What is my meaning t 
What follows from this ? Do 1 mean 
to Bay that an idol is anything ; that 
it has a real existence? Does my 
reasoning lead to that conclusion; 
and am I to be understood as affirm- 
ing that an idol is of itself of any con- 
sequence? It must be recollected 
that the Corinthian Christians are 
introduced by Paul (chap. viii. 4) as 
saying that they knew that an idol 
was nothing in the world. Paul did 
not direedy contradict that ; but his 
reasoning had led him to the neces- 
sity of c^ing the .propriety of their 
attending on the feasts of idols in 
question ; and he introduces the mat- 
ter now by asking these questions, 
thus leading the mind to it rather 
than directly affiming it at once. 
“ Am I in this reasoning to be under- 
stood as affirming that .in idol is any 
thing, or that the meat there offered 
differs from other meat? No;' you 
know, says Paul, that this is not my 
meaning. I admit that an idol in 
itself is nothing; but I do not admit, 
therefore, that it is right for you to 
attend in their temples ; for though 
the idol itself — the block of wood or 
stone — is nothing, yet the offerings 
are really made to devils ; and I 
would not have you engage in sucli a 
service;” ver. 20, 31. f That the 
idol is omy thing? That the block of 
wood or stone is a real living abject 
of worship, to be dreaded or lov^ t 
See Note, chap. viii. 4. ^ Or 
which is ofered in aaerifiee to idols is 
any tkiny f Or thi^ the meat whiek 
is offered Aram that whieli is 

not offered; that the mere act of 
oaring It changes iisqaafitiest I do 
not admit or auppose this. 
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which the Gentiles sacriiioe, they 
aacrifioe to devils, " and not to Goa: 
a Lev.17.7; Dent.3S.17s Fi.106.a7. 

20. But The negative here is 
omitted, but is understood. The 
ellipsi^of a negative after an interro- 
gative sentence is common in the 
classical writers as well as in the 
Scriptures. Bloomfield^ The sense 
is, No ; I do not say thiSt but I say 
that there are reasons w% you should 
not partake of those sacrificeB ; and 
one of those reasons is, that they 
have been really offered to devils.*’ 
f They sacrifice to devils (ieu/tctlMg, 
demons). The heathens used the 
word demon either in a good or a bad 
sense. They applied it commonly to 
spirits that were supposed to be 
inferior to the supreme God ; genii ; 
attending spirits; or, as they called 
them, divinities, or gods. A part 
were in their view good, and a part 
evil. Socrates supposed that such a 
demon or genius attended him, who 
suggested good thoughts to him, and 
who was his protector. ' As these 
beings were good and well disposed, 
it was not supposed to be necessary to 
offer any sacrifices in order to appease 
them. But a large portion of those i 
genii wore supposed to bo evil and 
wicked, and hence the necessity of 
attempting to appease their wrath by 
sacrifices and bloody offerings. It 
was therofore true, as the apostle i 
says, that the sacrifices of the hea- 1 
then were made, usually at least, to I 
devils or to evil spirits. Many of 
these spirits were supposed to be the 
souls of departed men, who ^ere 
entitled to worship after death, hav- 
ing been enrolled among the gods. 
The word ^'demons,” among the 
Jews, was employed only to desi^ate 
i evil beings. It is not implied in their 
I writings to good angels or to blessed 
> spirits, but to evil angels, to idols, to 
I fiilse gods. Thus in the LXX.^ the 
' word is used to translate 
' Elilim, idols (Pe, xcv. 5; Isa. Izv. 

I 10); and TW, Shaid, as in Dent. 

' xzxii. in a passi^ which Paul has 
I here almost literidly used, **They 
sacrificed unto devils, not t# God.'* 
No where in the Septuagint is it used 


and I would not that ye should 
have fellowship with devils. 


in a good sense. In the New Testa- 
ment the word is uniformly used also 
to denote evil spirits, and those usu- 
ally which had taken possession of 
men in the time of the Saviour ; Mat. 
vii. 22; iz. 33, 34; z. 8; zi. 18; 
Mark i. 34, 30, et alii. See also 
Campbell on the Gospels, Pre. Biss, 
vi. part i. ^ 14 — 16. The precise 
force of the original is not, however, 
conveyed by our translation. It is 
not true that the heathens sacrificed 
to devils, in the common and popular 
sense of that word, meaning thereby 
the apostate angel and the spirits 
under his direction ; for the heathens 
were as ignorant of their existence as 
they wore of the true God ; and it is 
not true that they designed to wor- 
ship %uch beings. But it is true, (1.) 
That they did not worship the supreme 
and the true God. They were not 
acquainted with his existence; and 
they did not profess to adore him. 
(2.) They worshipped demons; beings 
that they regarded as inferior to the 
true God; created spirits, or the 
spirits of men that had been enrolled 
among the number of the gods. (3.) 
It was true that many of these beings 
were supposed to be malign and qvil 
in their nature, and that their wor- 
ship was designed to deprecate their 
wrath. So that, although an idol was 
nothing in itself, the gold or wood^f 
which it was made was inanimate, and 
incapable of aiding or injuring them ; 
and although there were no real 
beings such as the heathens supposed 
— no genii or inferior gods ; yet they 
designed to offer sacrifice to such 
beings, and to deprecate their wrath. 
To join them in this, therefore, would 
be to express the belief that there 
were such beings, and that they ought 
to be worshipped, and that their 
wrath should be deprecated. ^ 
would not that ye should have fellow- 
ship with devils. I would not that 
you should have communion with 
demons. I would not have you 
express a belief of their existence ; 
or join in worship to them ; or par- 
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21 Ye cannot drink the cup of Lord’s table, and of the table of 
the Lord, and the cup « of devils : devils. 

ye cannot be partakers of the 22 Do we ^ provoke the Lord 


ye cannot be partakers of the 
a Deut.32.38. 

^ take of the spirit by which they are 
, supposed to be actuated — a spirit 
! that would be promoted by attendance 
on their worship. I would not have 
you, therefore, join in a mode of wor- 
ship where such beings are acknow- 
ledged. You are solemnly dedicated 
to Christ ; and the homage due to him 
should not be divided with homage 
offered to devils, or to imaginary 
beings. 

21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the 
Lord, dec. This does not mean that 
they had no physical ability to do this, 
or that it was a natural impossibility; 
for they certainly had power to do it. 
But it must mean that they could not 
consistently do it. It was not fit, 
proper, decent. They were solemnly 
bound to serve and obey Christ : fhey 
had devoted themselves to him : and 
they could not, consistently witii 
these obligations, join in the worship 
of demons. This is a striking instance 
in which the word cannot is used to 
denoto not natural but, moral inabi- 
lity. T And the cup of devUs. 
Demons; ver. 20. In the feasts in 
honour of the gods, wine was poured 
out as a libation, or drank by the 
worshippers ; see Virg. Mn. viii. 273. 
The custom of drinking toasts at 
feasts and celebrations arose from this 
practice of pouring out wine, or 
drikking in honour of the heathen 
gods ; and is a practice that partakes 
still of the nature of heathenism. It 
was one of the abominations of hea- 
thenism to suppose that their gods 
would be pleased with the intoxicat- 
ing draught. I^uch a pouring out of 
a li|i)ation was usually accompanied j 
with a prayer to the idol god,4bat he 
would accept the offering; that he 
would bo propitious: and that he 
would grant the desire of the worship- 
per. From that custom the habit of 
expressing a sentiment, or proposing 
a toast, uttered in drinking wine, has 
been derived. The toast or sentiment 
which now usually accompanies the 
drinking of a glass in this manner, if 


22 Do we ^ provoke the Lord 

b Deat.32.2] i Job 9.4; Eeek.22.14. 

it mean anythinif, is now also a 
prayer : but to whom? to the^od of 
wine? to a heathen deity? Can it be 
supposed that it is a prayer offered to 
the true God; the God of purity? 
Has Jehovah directed that prayer 
should be offered to him in such a 
manner? Can it be acceptable to 
him? Either the sentiment is 
unmeaning, or it is a prayer offered 
to a heathen god, or it is mockory of 
JxnovAH; and in either case it is 
improper and wicked. And it may as 
truly be said now of Christians as in 
the time of Paul. ** Ye cannot con- 
sistently drink the cup of the Lord at 
the communion table, and the cup 
where a prayer is offered to a false 
god, or to the dead, or to the air; or 
when, if it means any thing, it is a 
mockery of Jehovah.” Now can a 
Christian with any more consistency 
or propriety join in such celebrations, 
and in such unmeaning or profane 
libations, than he could go into the 
temple of an idol, and partake of the 
idolatrous celebrations there ? ^ And 
I of the table of devils. Demons. It 
is not needful to the force of this that 
wo should suppose that the word 
means necessarily evil spirits. They 
wero not God ; and to worship them 
was idolatry. The apostle means 
that Christians could not consistently 
join in the worship that was offered 
to them, or in the feasts celebrated in 
honour of them. 

22. Do we provoke the Lord to , 
jealousy ? ' That is, shall we, by join- 
ing in the worship of idols, provoke 
or irriiate God, or excite him to 
angeiT? This is evidently the mean- 
ing of the word ren- 

dered “provoke to jealousy.” The 
word K3p, usually rendered by this 
word by the LXX., has this sense in 
Deut. xxxii. 21 ; 1 Kings xiv. 22 ; 
Ezra viii. 3 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 68. There 
is a reference here, doubtless, to the 
truth recorded in Ex. xx. 6, that Ged 
“is a jealous God,” and that he 
regards the worship of ^ols as a direct 
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to jealousy 1 are we stronger than dient : all things are lawful for me, 
he? Imt aU tilings edify not 

23 All ^ tilings are lawful for 24 Let ^ no man seek his own 
me, but all things are not expe> but every man another’s wealth. 

fl chag^saa. h Pha.2^^21 

affront to himself. sentiment of ^ AU things edify not. All things do 
Paul is, that to join in the worship of not tend to build up tho church, and 
idols, or in the observance of their to advance the interests of religion ; 
feasts, would be to participate in that and when they do not have this effect, 
which had ever been regarded by God they are not expedient, and are im- 
with peculiar abhorrence, and which proper. Paol acted for the wel&re 
more than any thing else tended to of the church. Ilis object waste save 
provoke his wrath. Wo may observe, souls. Anything that would promote 
that any coarse of life that tends to that object was proper ; any thing 
alienate the affections from God, and which would hinder it, though in itself 
to fix them on other beings or objects, it might not be strictly unlawful, was 
is a sin of tho same kind as that in his view improper. This is a simple 
referred to here. Any inordinate rule, and might be easily applied by 
love of friends, of property, of hon- all. If a man has his heart on tho 
our, has substantially the same idola^ conversion of men and the salvation 
irons nature, and will tend to provoke of the world, it will go far to regulate 
him to anger. And it may he asked his conduct in reference to many 
of Christians now, whether they will things concerning which there may bo 
by such inordinate attachments pro> no dxact and positive law. It will do 
foko tho Lord to wrath? whether much to reflate his dress; his style 
they will thus excite his displeasure, of living ; his expenses ; his entertain- 
and expose themselves to his indigna- menis ; his mode of intercourse with 
tion? Very often Christians tfe thus the world. lie may not be able to 
provoke him. They become unduly fix his finger on any positive law, and 
attached te a friend, or to wealth, and to soy that this or that article of dress 
God in anger takes away that friend is Improper ; that this or that piece 
by death, or that property by the of furniture is absolutely forbidden ; 
fiames : or they conform to the world, or that this or that manner of life is 
and mingle in its scenes of fashion contrary to any explicit law of Jeiio- 
and gayety, and forget God ; and in vah ; but he may see tliat it wilj in- 
displcasure he visits them with judg- terfere with his great and main pur- 
ments, humbles them, and recalls pose, to do good on the widest scale 
them to himself. ^ Are we stronger possible ; and thehefohe to him it 
than he ? This is given as a reason will be inexpedient and impr^er. 
why we should not provoke his dis- Such a grand leading purpose is a 
pleasure. Wo cannot contend sue- much better guide to direct a man's 
oessfully with him ; and it is therefor,^ life than would be exact positive 
madness and folly to contend with statutes to regulate every thing, even 
^d, or to expose ourselves to the if such minute statutes were possible. 
efiPects of his indignation. 24. Let no man seek his own. This 

23. All t1w%gs are lawfid fdr me. should bo properly interpreted of the 
See Note, chap. vi. 12. This is a re- matte* under discussion, though the 
petition of what he had said before ; direction assumes the form of a gen- 
and it is here applied to the subject eral principle. Originally it meant, 
of eating tho meat that had been of- ** Let no man, in regard to the ques- 
fered to idols. The sense is, ** Though tion about partaking of the meat of- 
it may be admitted that it was strictly fered in sacrifice to idols, consult his 
law/id to partake of that meat, yet own pleasure, happiness, or conveni- 
there were strong reasons why it was cnce ; but let him, as the leading rule 
inexpedient ; and those reasons ought on the subject, ask what will be for 
to have the binding force of law.” the welfare of others. Let him not 



.D. 5&.] CHAPTER X. m 

25 Whatsoever ^ is sold in the 26 For ^ the earth is tlie Lord’s 
shambles, that eat, asking no ques- and the fulness thereof, 
tion for conscience’ sake. 27 If any of them that believe 

a l Tim.4.4. ^ Deut. 10. 14s ri.24.l; 50.12. 

gratiiyhis own taste and inclinations, meat. The apo^e says that it might 
regardless of fhcir feelings, comfort, be purchased, si A the mere fact that 
and salration ; bnt let him in these it had been offered hi sacrlfl<$e could 
things have a primary reference to not change its quality, or render it 
their welfare.'’ He may dispense with unfit for use. They were to abstain 
these things without danger or injury; from attending on the feasts of the 
he cannot indulge in them without idols in the temple, from partaking of 
endangering the happiness or purity meat that had been offered them, and 
of others. His duty therefore re- from celebrations observed e^cpressly 
quires him to abstain. The inj'.:Lne- in honour of idols; but lest they should 
tlon, however, has a general form, and ^'‘ninc too scrupulouB, the apostle 
is applicable to all Christiana, and to tells i*!.,*** that if the meat was offered 
all cases q/* a simiinr kind, It does indiscriminau 'v in the market with 
not mean that a man is not in any other meat, they wciw to hesitate to 
instance to regard his own welfare, purchase it, or eat it. ^ ^kiiig no 
happiness, or salvation; it does not question for conscience* Not 

mean that a man owes no duty to hesitating or doubting, as if it nu^'ht 
himself or family; or that be should possibly \\tiVQ been offered in sacrifice, 
neglect all these to advance the wel- Not being scrupulous, as if it were 
fare of others : but the precept means, possible that the conscience should bo 
that in eases like that under consider- defiled. This is a good rule still, and 
aHoHi when there is no positive law, may be applied to a great many things, 
and when a man’s Example would have But, (I.) That which is purchased 
a great influence, he should be guided should be in itself lawful and right, 
in his conduct, not by a roibrcnc© to It would not be proper for a man to use 
his own ease, comfort or gratification, ardent spirits or any other iiitoxicat- 
bnt by a reference to the purity aftd ingdrinksbccause they were offered for 
salvation of others. And the observ- sale, any more than it would bo to 
ance of this simple rule would make a eommit suicide because men offered 
prodigious change in the church and pistols, and bowie-knives, and halters 
tbq world. ^ But every man an- to sell. (2.) There are many things' 
wealth. The word is not now concerning which similar quea- 

in the Greek, Literally, “ that which tions may be asked ; as, e. y. is it right 
is of another ; ” the word ro referring to use the productions of siavo-laBour, 
tAny thing and every thing that per- the sugar, cotton, Ac., that are the 
tains to his comfort, usefulness, hap- price of blood? Is it right to use that 
pinesa, or salvaikm. — The sentiment which is known to bo.mado on the 
of the whole is, when a man is hoiind Sabbath ; or that which it is known a 
and directed by no positive law^ his man has made by a life of dishonesty 
grand rule should be the comfort and and crime ? The consciences of many 
salvation of others. This is a simple persons are tender on all such ques- 
rule; it might be easily applied; and tions; and the questions are not of 
this would be a sort of balancc-wheeL easy solution. Some rules may per- 
in the various actions and plans of the baps be suggested arising from the 
world. If every man would adopt this caso before us. (a) If the article is 
mxle, he could not be in much danger exposed indiscriminately vith others 
of going wrong ; he would be certain in the market, if it be in itself lawful, 
that he would not live in vain. if there irno ready mark of distinc- 

25. Whatsoever is sold in the sham- tion, then the apostle would direct us 
hies. In the market. The meat of not to hesitate. (5) If the use and 
animals offered in sacrifitce would be purchase of the article would go di- 
eiqioeed there to sale as well as other rectly and knowingly to countenance 
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28 But if any man say unto yon, 
This is offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, eat not, ^ for his sake that 
showed it, and for conscience’ sake; 


the existence oMayery, to encourage 
a breach of the Sabbath, or to the 
continuance of a course of dishonest 
living, then it would seem equally 
clear that it is not right to purchase 
or to use it. If a man abhors slavery, 
and Sabbath-breaking, and dishonesty, 
then how can he knowingly partake 
of that which goes to patronise and 
extend these abominations! '^c) If 
the article is expressly ’^'...ut'ed out to 
him as an article tli<«c'has been made 
in this maT' .jr, and his partaldng of 
it will Vtf construed into a participa- 
tior^ofthe crime, then he ought to 
jiOstain ; see vcr. 28. No man is at 
liberty to patronise slavery. Sabbath- 
breaking, dishonesty, or licentious- j 
ness, in any form. Every man can \ 
live without doing it ; and where it 
can be done it should bo done. And 
perhaps there will be no other way of | 
breaking up many of the crimes and 
cruelties of tlie earth than for good men 
to act conscientiously, and to refuse to 
partake of the avails of sin, and of gain i 
that results from oppression and fraud. | 

26. For the earth is the Lord* 8 . 
This is quoted from Ps. xxiv. 1, The 
same sentiment is also found in Ps. 1. 
11, and in Bout. x. 14. It is here urged 
as a reason why it is right to par- 
take of the meat offered in the market. 
It all belongs to the Lord. It docs 
not really belong to the idol, even 
though it has been offered to it. -sit 
may, therefore, be partaken of as his 
gift* and should bo received with gra- 
titude. And the fulness thereof. 
All that the earth produces helencs 
to him. Me causea it to grow ; ahd 
he has given it to be food for man ; 
and though it may have been devoted 
to an idol, yet its nature is not changed. 
It is still the gift of God ; still the 
production of his hand ; stiH the fruit 
of his goddness and love. 

27. If any ^ them that believe not. 
That are not Cfhristians ; that are still 
heathens. ' ^ Bid you to a fhast. 


h ohap.8.10,l3. 

Evidently not a feast in the temple of 
an idol, but at his own house. If he 
ask you to partake of his hospitalijiy. 

And ye be disposed to go. Gre^, 

“ And you will to go.”. It is evidently 
implied here that it would be u'ot im- 
proper to go. The Saviour accepted 
such invitations to dine with the Pha- 
risees (see Note, Luke xi. 37) ; and 
Christianity is not designed to aW'sh 
the courtesies of social life; or to 
break the bonds of intercourse ; or to 
malce men misanthropes or hermits. I 
It allows and cultivates, under proper 
Christian restraints, the intercourse 
in society which will promote the com- 
fort of men, and especially that which 
may extend the usefulness of Chris- 
tians. It does not require, therefore, 
that we should withdraw from social 
life, or regard as finproper the cour- 
tesies of society ; see Note on chap. 
V. 10. If Whatever is set before you, 
dfc. Whether it has been offered in 
sacrifice or not ; for so the connection 
requires us to understand it. ^ Eat. 
This should he interpreted strictly. 
The apostle says eat,** not “ drink ;** 
and the principle will not authorizQ us 
to drink whatever is set before us, 
asking no questions for conscience* 
sake ; for while it was a matter of in- 
difference in regard to eating, whetlSer 
the meat had been sacrificed to idols 
or not, it is not a matter of indifference 
whether a man may drink intoxicating 
liquor. That is a point on which the 
conscience should have much to do; 
and On which its honest decisions, and 
the will of the Lord, should be faith- 
fully and honestly regarded. 

28. But %f any man. If any fellow 
guest; any scrupulous fellow Chris- j 
tian who may be present. That the 
word « any” (wf) refers to a fellow 
guest seems evident ; for it is not pro- i 
bable that the host would point out i 
any part of the food on his own table, of 
the lawfulness of eating which he 
would suppose there was any doubt. 


|A,D.69.] 


CHAPTER X, 


for " the earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fhlness thereof : 

29 Conscience, T say, not thine 
own, but of the other : for why is 
my liberty judged of another man’^ 
conscience f 

a Ter.2G. 1 or, thanksgiving, 

Tet there might be. present some 
scrupulous fellow Christian who would 
have strong doubts of the propriety of 
partaking of the food, and who would 
indicate it to the other guests, f For 
his sake that showed it. Do not offend 
him ; do not lead him into sin ; do not 
pain and wound hisfeeUngs. ^And for 
eonscienee' sake. Eat not, out of re- 
spect to the conscientious scruples of 
him that told thee that it had been 
offered to idols. The word eonscie7ice 
refers to the conscience of the informer 
(ver. 29) ; still he should make it a 
matter of conscience not to wound his 
weak brethren, or lead them into sin. 
% For the earth is the Lord's^ die. ; 
see ver. 26. These words are wanting 
in many MSS. (see Mill's Gr. Tes.), 
and in the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, 
and Arabic versions; and are omit- 
ted by Griesbach. Grotius says 
that they should be omitted. There 
might easily havo been a mis- 
take in transcribing them from ver. 
26. The authority of the MSS., 
however, is in favour of retaining 
them; and they are quoted by the 
Groek fathers and commentators. If 
they are to be retained, they are to 
b^nterpreted, probably, in this sense; 

There is no necessity that you should 
partake of this food. All things be- 
long to God; and he has made ample 
provision for your wants without sub- 
jewing you to the necessity of eating 
this. Since this is the case, it is best 
to regard the scruples of those who 
have doubts of the propriety of eating 
this food, and to abstain.** 

29. Conscience, I say, not ifthie 
^4>wn, I know that you may have no 
iscruples on the subject. I do not 
mean that with you this need be a 
matter of conscience. I do not put 
it on that ground, as if an idol were 
any thing, or as if it were in itself 
wroM, or as if the quality of the meat 
s%oSeted had been chan^d ; but 1 


do For if I by^< ^ace be a par- 
taker, why am 1 evil spoken of for 
that for which I give thanks ? ^ 

31 Whether ® therefore ye eat or 
drink, or whataoever ye do, do aU 
to the glory of 

b Rom.14.6. a CoM l7; 1 9ef4.n. 

put it on the ground of not wounding 
the feelings of those who are soru]^- 
OU8, or of leading them into sin. %lFor 
why is my liherty, dbc. There is much 
difficulty in this clause ; for as it now 
stands, it seems to be entirely contra- 
dictory to what the apostle had been 
saying, lie had been urging them to. 
have respect to other men's con- 
sciences, and in some sense to give 
up their liberty to their opinions and 
feelings. Macknight and some others 
understand it as an objection : “ Per- 
haps you will say, But why is my li- 
berty to be ruled by another man's 
conscience ? '* Doddridge supposes 
that this and ver. 30 come in as a kind 
of parenthesis, to prevent their ex- 
tending his former caution beyond 
what he designed. ** I speak only of 
acts obvious to human observation * 
for as to what immediately lies be- 
tween God and my own soul, why is 
mylibertyto he judged, arraigned, con- 
demned at the bar of another man’s 
consoience? ’* But it is probable that 
this is not an objection. The sense 
may be thus expressed : I am fbee ; I 
have liberty to partake of that. food, 
if 1 please ; there is no law against 
it, and it is not morally wrong: but 
if I do, when it is pointed out to me 
as having been sacriffeed to idols, my 
liberty — ^the right which I exercise — 
will be misconstrued, misjudged, con- 
demned (for BO the word«e<'>^^ seems] 
to be used hero) by others. The weak j 
and •scrupulous believer will censure,! 
judge, condemn me as regardless of 
what is proper, and as disposed to fkll 
in with the customs of idolaters ; and 
will suppose that I cannot have a good 
conscience. Under these circum- 1 
stances, why should X act so as to expose | 
myself to this censure and condemnar I 
tion ? It is better for me to ahstain^asid 
not to use this liberty in the case, hut 
to deny myself for the sake of 
9 30. For if I by grace he a fortaher 
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<h rather, " If I partake by grace ; if 
by the grace and mercy of God, 1 hare 
a to partake of this ; yet irhy 
should 1 so conduct as to expose 
myself to the reproaches and evil sur- 
mises of others? Why should 1 lay 
myself 9 pen to||s blamed on the sub- 
ject of eating, '^en there are so many 
bounties of Providence for which I 
may be thankful, and which I may 
partake of without doing injury, or 
exposing myself in any manner to be 
blamed?" f Why am I evil spoken ef. 
Why should pursue such a course as 
to expose myself to blame or censure? 
f For that for which I giye thanke, \ 
For my food. The phrase for which ! 
I give thanks" seems to be a pen- ! 
phrasis for /cod, or for that of which 
he partook to nourish life. It is im- 
pli^ that he always gave thanks for 
his food ; and that tlus was with him 
such a universal custom, that the 
phrase **for which I givo thanks' 
might be used as convenient and ; 
appropriate phraseology to denote his 
ordinary food. Thu idea in tho verse, 
then, is this : By the favour of God, 
1 have a right to partake of this food. 
But if I did, 1 Uiould be evil spoken 
of, and do injury. And it is unne- 
cessary. God hfl^ made ample provi- 
sion elsewhere for my support, for 
which I may bo thankful. 1 will not 
therefore expose myself to calumny 
^d reproach, or be the occasion of 
injury to others by partaking of the 
food offered in sacrifice to idols." 

31. Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink. This direction should be 
strictly and properly applied to the 
case in band; that is, to the question 
about eating and drinking th^'ihings 
that had been offered in sacrifice to 
idols. Still, however, it contains a 
general direction that is applicable to 
eating and drinking at all timys ;*a]id 
the phrase ** whatsoever yo do" is 
evidently designed by the apostle to 
make ihe direction universid. ^ Or 
whatsoever ye do. In all the actions 
and plans of life; whatever be your 
sohemes, your desires, your doings, let 
all be doao to the glory of God f Do 
aUto the gioTy of Ood, The phrase 
** the glory of CM" is equivalent to 
the hUmar of CM ; and the direction 


is, that we should so act in all ihinga 
as to honour him as our Lawgiver, our 
Creator, our Redeemer ; and so as to 
lead others by our example to praise 
him and to embrace his gospel. A* 
child acts so as to honour a father 
when he always cherishes reverential 
and proper thoughts of him ; when hq 
is ihanJ^ul for his fkvours ; when he 
I keeps his laws ; when he endeavours 
I to advance his plans and his interests ; 
and when he so acts as to load aU 
around him to cherish elevated opin- 
ions of the character of a fisther. He 
dishonoun him when he has no respect 
to his authority; when he breaks his 
laws; when he leads others to treat 
him with disrespect. In like manner, 
we live to the glory of God when we 
honour him in all the relations which 
ho sustains to us ; when wo keep his 
laws; when we partake of his favours 
with thankfulness, and with a deep 
sense of our dependence; when we 
pray unto him ; and when we so live 
as to lead those around us to cherish 
elevated conceptions of his goodness, 
and mercy, and holiness. Whatever 
plan or purpose will tend to advance 
his kingdom, and to make him better 
known and loved, will be to liia glory. 
We may observe in regard to this, (l.}> 
Thai the rule is universal. It extends 
to every thing. If in so small mat- 
ters as eating and drinking we should 
seek to honour God, assuredly we 
should in all other things. ( 2 .) It is 
designed that this should be the con- 
stant rule of conduct, and that we 
should be often reminded of it. TLc 
acts of eating and drinking must be 
perfbrmed often ; and the command is 
attached to that which must often 
occur, that we may be often reminded 
of it, and that we may be kept from 
forgetting it. (3.) It is intended that 
we shoulu honour God in our families 
and among our friends. We oat with 
them ; we share together the bounties 
of Providence ; and God designs i^t 
we should honour him when we par- 
take of his mercies, and that thus our 
daily eojoyments s^uld be sanctified 
by a constant effort to glorify him. 
(4.) Wo should devote the sfrength j 
which we derive from the bounties of 
his hand to his honour and in his ser- ! 



m€r. He gives us food ; he makes it 
nourishing; he invigorates our frame; 
and that strength should not be devo- 
ted to purposes of sin, and profligacy, 
and corruption, it is an act of high 
dishonour to God, when He gives us 
strength, that wb should at once 
devote that strength to pollution imd 
to sin. (5.) This rule is designed to 
be one of the chief directors of our 
lives. It is to guide all our conduct, 
and to constitute a test by which to 
try our actions. Whatever can be 
done to advance the honour of God is 
right ; whatever cannot be done with 
that end is wrong. Whatever plan a 
man can form that will have this end 
is a good plan ; whatever catmot be 
made to have this tendency, and Jiat 
cannot be commenced, oontinued, and 
ended with a distinct and definite 
desire to pibmote his honour, is wrong, 
and should be forthwith abandoned. 
(6.) What a change would it make in 
the world if this rule were every where 
followed ! How differently would even 
professing Christians live ! How 
many of their plans would they be 
constrained at once to abandon I And 
what a mighty revolution would it at 
once make on earth should all the 
ag^ions of men begin to be performed 
to promote the glory of God ! (7.) It 
may be added l^t sentiments like 
that of the apostle were found among 
the Jews, and even among heathens. 
Thus Maimonides, as cited by Gro- 
tins, says, ** Let every thing be in the 
name of Heaven,” i. e. in the name of 
God. Gi^ellus cites several of the 
rabbinical writers who say that all 
actions, even eating and drinking, 
should be done m me name of ^oa. 
See the Oritiei Sacru^ Even the 
heathen writers have something that 
resembles this. Thus Arrian (Ep. i. 
19)' says, ** Looking unto God in all 
things snaaa and great.” Epictetus, 
too, on being adted how any one may 
oat so as to please God, answered 


— ^ 

” By eating justly, temperately, and 
thankfully.” 

32. fftve none offence. Be inoflbn- 
she; that is, do net act so as to lead 
others into sin ; see Note, Rom. ziv. 
Id. f Neither to ike JewSt dec. To 
no one, though they are the foes of 
Gk>d or strangers to him. To the Jews 
be inoffensive, because they think that 
the least approach to idol worship is 
,to be abhorred. Do not so act as to 
lead them to think that you connive 
at or approve idol worship, and so as 
to prejudice them the more against 
the Christian religipn, and lead them 
more and more to oppose it. In other 
words, do not attend the feasts in 
honour of idols. ^ Nor to the Gen- 
tiles^ Gr. Greeks. To the pagans 
who are unconverted. They are 
attached to idol worship. They seek 
every way to justify themselves in it. 
Bo not countenance them in it, and 
‘ thus lead them into the sin of idola- 
try. ^ Nor to the church of God, 
To Christians. Many of them are 
weak. They may not be as fblly 
instructed as you are. Your example 
would lead them into sin. Abstain, 
therefore, from things which, though 
they are in themselves strictly lawful, 
may yet be the occasion of leading 
others into sin, and endangering their 
salvation. 

33'. Even as 7, Ac. Paul here pra- 
ises his own example as their guide, 
^e example which he refers to is 
that which he had exhibited as de- 
scribed in this and the preceding 
chapters. BU main object had been 
to please all men ; i, e. not to alam 
their prejudices, or needlessly to excite 
their opposition (see Note on chap. 
ix.49 — while he made known ia 
them the ^th, and sought their tel- 
vation. — It is well when a miiflstiev 
can without ostentation appeal to liit 
own example, and um othera to a 
life of self-denial and holmesf, 
own maniker of living, ana by udw iiu 
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CHAPTER XI. 

B e ye foUowei-s « of me, even as 
I also am of Christ. 

2 Now I praise you, brethren, 

a £ph.6.1; 1 The88.1.6. h cliAp.4.17. 

is himseif in his daily walk and con- 
versation. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The first verse in this chapter pro- 
perly belongs to tbe/*preceding, and is 
the conclusion of the discussion which 
the apostle had been carrying pn in 
that and the previous chapters. It has 
been improperly separated from that 
chapter, and in reading should be read 
in connection with it. The remain- 
der of the chapter is properly divided 
into two parts: I. A discussihn re- 
specting the impropriety of a woman^s 
praying or prophesying with hor head 
uncovered (ver. 2—16) ; and, II. A 
reproof of their irregularities in the 
observance of tho Lord’s supper, ver. 

I. In regard to the first, it seems 
probable that some of the women 
who, on pretence of 'being inspired, 
had prayed or prophesied in the Cor- 
inthian church, had cast off their veils 
after the manner of tho heathen priest- 
esses. This indecent and improper 
custom the apostlo reproves. He 
observes, therefore, that the pre-emi- 
nence belongs to man over the woman, 
even as pre-eminence belonged to 
Christ over the man ; that it waS a 
dishonour to Christ when a man 
prayed or prophesied with his head I 
covered, and in like manner it was I 
regarded every where as dishonour- ! 
able and improper for a wom2h to lay 
aside the appropriate symbol of her 
sex, and the emblem of subordination, 
and to bo uncovered in the presence 
of the man (ver. 3 — 5 ;) that if a wqpian 
was not veiled, if she laid 'aside the 
appropriate emblem of her sex and of 
her subordinate condition, she might 
Las Well part with her hidr, which ail 
I know would be dishonourable and 
roper (ver^ ®) : that the woman 
been created for a subordinate j 
‘Station, and should observe it (ver. T 
—0); that she should have power am 
her head befhuse of the ang<ds {ver. 
10) ; and yet, lest this should 


that ^ ye remember me in all things, 
and keep ^ the ordinances, ^ as X 
delivered them to you. 

3 But I would have you know, , 
c Luke 1 . 6 . 1 tradUionj. 

her, and seem to convey the idea of 
her utter inferiority and unimport* 
ance, he adds, that in the plan of sal- 
vation they are in many respects on 
an equality with the man, that the 
same plan was adapted to both, that 
the same blessings are appointed for 
both sexes, and the same high hopes 
are held out to both (ver. 11, 12); and 
that nature on this subject was a good 
instructor, and showed that it was 
uncomely for a woman to pray with 
her head uncovered, tlfht her hair had 
been given her for an ornament and 
for beauty, and that, as it would be as 
improper for her to remove her veil as 
to cut off her hair, nature itself re- 
quired that this symbol of her subor- 
dination should be laid aside in pub- 
lic, ver. 13 — 16. 

II. Next, as to the irregularities in 
the observance of the Lo^’s supper, 
the apostle observes (ver. ft), that he 
could not commend them for what he 
was about to say. There had been 
and there were irregularities among 
them, which it was his duty to reprove. 
In ver. 18 — 22, he states what those 
irregularities were. He then (rer. 
28 — 26) states the true nature and 
design of the Lord’s supper, as it was 
very evident that they had not under- 
stood it, but supposed it was a con^ 
mon feast, such as they had been 
accustomed to observe .in honour of 
idols. In ver. 27 — 20, he states the 
consequences of observing this ordi- 
nance in an improper manner, and the 
proper way of apj^oaching it ; and in 
ver. 30 — 32, observes that their im- 
proper mode of observing it was the 
cause of the punishment which many 
of them had experienced. .He then 
concludes by directing them to cele- 
brate the Lord's supper toffdher: ic 
eat at home when they were hungry ; 
and not to abuse the Lord’s sapper by 
making it an occasion of feasting; and 
assures them that the other nmtors 
of irregularity he would set in order 
when he should come among them. 
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that the head ^ of ereir man is 
Christ; ^ and the head of the woman 

a Eph.6.23. b Oen.3.16; 1 Fet^. 1.6,6. 

' Be ye followers of me. Imitate 
my example in the matter now under 
disopssion. As 1 deny myself; as 1 
seek to give no offence to any' one ; as 
1 endeavour not to alarm the preju- 
dices of others, but in all things to 
seek their salvation, so do you. This 
verse belongs to the previous chapter, 
and should not have been separated 
from it. It is the close of the discus- 
sion there. ^ Even as I also am of 
Christ, I make Christ my example. 
He is my model in all things ; and if 
you follow him. and follow mo as far 
as I follow him^ou will not err. This 
is the only safe example; and if we 
follow this, we can never go astray. 

2. Now I praise you, brethren, Paul 
always chose to commend Christians 
when it could be done, and never 
seemed to suppose that such praise 
would be iiijurious to them. Note, 
chap. i. 4. 5. On this occasion he was 
the more ready to praise them as far 
as it codB be done, because there 
were some things in regard to them in 
which he would have occasion to re- 
prove them. % That ye rennemher me 
in all things. That you are disposed 
to regard my authority and seek my 
direction in all matters pertaining to the 
good order of the church. There can 
be little doubt that they had consulted 
him in their letter (chap. vii. 1) about 
proper manner in which a woman 
ought to demean herself if she was 
called upon, under the influence of 
divine inspiration, to utter any thing 
in * public. The question seems to 
have been, whether, since she was 
inspired, it* was proper for her to 
retain the marks of her infbrioriiy of 
rank, and remain covered ; or whether 
the fact of her inspiration did not 
release her from that obligation, anr 
make it proper tiiiat she shduld lay 
aside her veil, and appear as public 
speakers did among men. To this 
the apostle refers, probably, in the 
phrase ** all things, that even in 
matters of this kind, pertaining to the 
good order of the ohuvoh. they were 
disposed to iTegard his aathority. 


is the man ; ^ and the head of 
Christ IS God. 

0 John 14.2SI ehap.l3.27,2e. 

f And keep the ordinanees. Margin. 
Traditions {rht The 

word does npt refer to any t^gf that 
had been delivered down from a former 
generation, or from former times, as 
the word tradition now usually signi- 
fies ; but it means ^that which had l^n 
delivered to them i, e, bt/ 

the apostles. The apostles had deli- 
vered to them certain doctrines, or 
rules, respecting the good order and 
the government of the church; and 
they had in general observed them, 
and were disposed still to do it. For 
this disposition to regard his author- 
ity, and to keep what he had enjoined, 
he commends them. He proceeds to 
specify what would be proper in re- 
gard to the particular subject on 
which they had made inquiry. 

3, But I would have you know, “ I 
invite your attention particularly to 
the following considerations, in order 
to form a correct opinion on this sub- 
ject.’’ Paul does not at once answer 
the inquiry, and determine what ought 
to be done ; but he invites their atten- 
tion to a scries of remarks on the sub- 
ject, which led them to draw the con- 
clusion which he wished to establish. 
The phrase here is designed to call 
the attention to the subject, likp that 
used so often in the New Testament. 
“ he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” ^ That the head, Ac. The 
word head, in the Scriptures, is de- 
signed often to denote master, rider, 
chief. The word is often thus 
used in the Old Testament ; see 
Niun. xvii. 6 ; xxv. 15 ; Dent, xxviii. 
13. 44 ; Judg.x. 18; xi.8. 11 ; 1 Sam. 
XV. 17; 2 Sam. xxii. 44. In the New 
TesCamont the word is used in the 
sense of Lord, ruler, chief, in Eph. i. 
22 ; iv. 15 ; v. 23 ; Col. ii. lO! Here 
it means that Christ is the ruler, 
director, or Lord of the Christian . 
man. This truth was to be regarded 
in all their feelinn and arraugements. 
and was never to be forgotten. Every 
Christian should recollect the rela- 
tion in which he stands te him. as one, 
that is fitted to produce the strioteit 
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[A. D. 


4 Every man praying or propHe- eth or prophesieth with ^er head 
^ying, having ^ 2 ^ head covered, dis- uncovered, dishonoureth her head: 
honoureth Ills head. for that is even all one as if she 

6 But every woman " that pray- were shaven. 


deconifli, and a steady sense of subor- 
dination. Tf Of every man. Every 
Christian. All ackno'wledge Christ 
as their Ruler and Master. They are 
eubject to him ; and in all proper ways 
recognise their subordination to him. 

% And the head of the woman is the 
man. The sense is, she is subordi- 
nate to him : and in all circumstances 
— ^in her demeanour, her dress, her 
conversation, in public and in the 
family circle — should recognise her 
subordination to him. The particular 
thing here referred to is, that if the 
woman is inspired, and speaks or prays 
in public, she should by no means lay 
aside the usual and proper symbols of 
her subordination. The danger was, 
that those who were under the influ- 
ence of inspiration would regard them- 
selves as freed from the necessity of 
recognising that, and would lay aside 
the veil, the usual and appropriate 
symbol of their occupying a rank 
inferior to the man. This was often 
done in the temples of the heathen 
deities by the priestesses, and it would 
appear also that it had been done by 
Christian females in the churches, 
f And the head of Christ is Cod, 
Christ, as Mediator, has consented to 
assume a subordinate rank, and to 
recognise God idle Father as superior 
in office. Hence he was obedient in 
all things as a Son ; he sub^tted to 
the arrangement required in redemp- | 
tion ; he always recognised his subor- 
dinate rank as Mediator, and always 
regarded God as the supreme Rulmr, 
even in the matter of redemption. 
The sense is, that Christ, throughout 
his entire work, regarded himself as 
oceti^ying^a subordinate station to the 
Fat&er; and that it was proper from 
his, example to.recogniseihepropriety 
of rank and atuHon eveiy where. 

4. £v&ry manprat^ng or propkoey- 
ing. The word pnem^syrng here 
means, evidenidy, Uamngj or pub- 
licly .peaking to ilm people on^he sub- 


ject of religion; see Note on Acts ii.' 
17. See also ^e subject considered ^ 
more at length in the Notes on chap. ' 
xiv. Whether these persons who are 
here said to prophesy were all inspired, 
or claimed to be inspired, may admit 
of a question. The simple idea here 
is, that they spoke in the public 
assemblies, and professed to be the 
expounders of the divine will, f East- 
ing his head coveted. With a veil, 
or turban, or cap, or whatever else is 
worn on the head. To remove the 
hat, the turban, or the covering of 
the head, is a mark of respect for a 
superior when in his presence. % Dis- 
honoured his head. Does dishonour 
to Christ as his head (ver. 2) : that 
is, he does not, in his presence and in 
his service, observe ^the usual and 
proper custom by which a subordinate 
station is recognised, and^lhich indi- 
cates respect for a superior. In the 
presence of a princo or a nobleman, it 
weuld be considered as a mark of dis- 
respect should the head be covered. 
So in the presence of Christ, in whose 
name he ministers, it is a mark of dis- 
respect if the head is covered. This 
illustration is drawn from the customs 
of all times and countries by which I 
respect for a superior is indicated | 
removing the covering from the head. | 
This is one reason why a man should 
not cover his head in. public worship. 
Another is given in ver. 7. Other 
interpretations of the passage may 
seen in Bloomfield's Critical Digest. 

5. JBut every woman thxU pray^ 
or prophesieth. In the Old Testa- 
ment prophetesses are not unfre- 
quently mentioned. Thus Miriam is 
mentioimd (Ex. xv. 50); Deborah 
(Judg. iv. 4); Huldah (5 Kings xxii. 
14) ; Neadiah (Neh. vi. 14). So also 
in the New Testament Anna is men- 
tioned as a .prophetess; Luke ii. S6. 
That there were famales in ihe early ■ 
Christian church who ccuifeepoiided 
to those known among the Jews in 
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aome meMim m enAiwed with the was, besides, « eastern amonf aadent 
of ibe Holy Spirit, cannot ibmaleB, and one ibat was atrictlj 
be doubtod. What was their precise enjoined by the traditional laws is 
,<afBc^ and what was the natare of the the Jews, that a woman ahonld not 
public services in which they were appear in public unless she were 
engaged, is not however known. That veiled. See this proved by Lightfoot 
they prayed is clear ; and that they in loco, f Diahonourcith hot head, 
jiublicly expounded the will of God is Shows a want of proper roj^ect to 
j^pare^ also; see Note on Acts ii. man, — ^to her husband, to her father, 
17. As the presumption is, however, to the sex in general. The veil is a 
tliat they were inspired, their exam- token of modesty and of subordina- 
pie is no warrant now for females to tion. It is regarded among Jews, 
take part in the public services of and everywhere, as an emblem of her 
worship, unless they also give evidence sense of inferiority of rank and station, 
that they are under the influence of It is the customary mark of her sex, 
i^piration, and the more especially and that by which she evinces her 
as the apostle Paul has expressly for- modesty and sense of subordination, 
bidden their becoming public teachers; To remove that, is to remove the 
1 Tim. ii. 12. If it is now pled, from appropriate mark of such suhordina- 
this example, that women should tion. and is a public act by which she 
speak and pray in public, yet it should thus shows dislionour to the man. 
be just so far only oB thiz zeample And as it is proper that the grades 
goes, and it should be oidy when they and ranks of life should be recognised 
have the qualifications that the early in a suitable manner, so it is impro- 
propliztezsez had in the Christ ‘an per that, even on pretence of religion, 
church. If there are any such ; if and of ^ing engaged in the service 
any are directly inspired by God, of God, these marks shopld be laid 
there thewill be an evident propriety aside. For that is even aU one as 
that they snould publicly proclaim his if she were shaven. As if her long 
will, and not till then. It may be hair, which nature teaches her she 
further observed, however, that the should wear for a veil (ver. Ifi, mar- 
ket that Paul here mentions the cus- mn,) should be cut off. Long ^ir is, 
tom of women praying or speaking by the custom of the times, and of 
publicly in the church, does not prove nearly all countries, a mark of tbo 
that it was right or proper. His sex, an ornament of the female, and 
immediate object now was not to con- judged to be beautiful and comely, 
sider whether the practice was itself To remove that is to appear, in this 
right, hut to condemn the manner of respect, like the other sox, and to lay 
il3 performauco as a violation of all aside the badge of' her own. This, 
the proper rules of modesty and of says Paul, all would judge to be 
subordination. On another occasion, improper. You yourselves would not 
in this very epistle, he fully condemns allow it. And yet to lay aside the 
the practice in any form, and enjoins veil — the appropriate badge of the 
ailence on the female members of the sex, and of her sense of subordination 
church in pulflic; chap^ xiv. 84. — would be an act of the same kind. 
^ With her head uncovered. That It would indicate the same feeUng, 
is, with the veil removed which she the aame forgetfulness of the proper 
usually wore. It would seem from sense of subordination ; and if that is 
this that the Women removed their laid aride, all the usual indications 
veils, and were their haur dishevelled, of modesty and sqbordination might 
wiMn they pretended to be under the be remov^ also. Not oven under 
influence of divine inspiration. This religious pretences, therefore, ara the 
was the case with the heathen priest- usual marks of sex, and of propaiety 
esses; and in so doing, th^^hristian of place and rank, to be laid aside, 
women imitated them. ^On i)ae respect is to shown, in daress, 
account, if on no other, Paul declares and speech, and deportment, to f&siiie 
the Impropriety of this conduct. It whom God has placed above Us; aa4 
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B F«r if the woman be not 
: covered, let her also be shorn : ^ 
'^t if it be a shame for a woman 
to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
covered. 

« a Num.S.lS; Deat.2l.l^. 

* neither in language, in attire, nor in 
habit are we to depart from what all 
judge to be proprieties of life, or from 
what God has judged and ordained to 
be the proper indications of the regu- 
lar gradattons in society. 

6. For if the •woman he not covered. 
If her head be not covered with a 
veil. % Let her also he shorn. Let 
her long hair be cut off. Let her lay 
aside all the usual and proper indica- 
tions of her sex and rank in life. If 
it is done in one respect, it may with 
the same propriety be done in all; 
see Note above, f But if it be a 
shame] dec. If custom, nature, and 
habitj^ if the common and usual feel- 
ings i|nd views^among men would pro- 
nounce this to be a shame, the other 
would be pronounced to be a shame 
also by tde same custom and common 
sense of men. % Let her fie covered. 
With a veil. Let her wear the cus- 
tomary attire indicative of modesty 
and a sense of subordination. Let 
her not lay this aside even on any 
pretence of religion. 

7. For a man indeed ought not to 
cover his head. That is. with a veil ; 
or in public worship ; when he 
approaches God., or when in llis 
name he addresses his fellow men. 
It is not fit and proper that he should 
be covered. The reason why it is not 
proper, the apostle immediately states, 
f Forasmuen as he is the image q^nd 
glory of God. The phrase the 
image of God” refers to the fact that 
man was made in the likeness or his 
Maker (Gen. i. 27); and proves that, 
though fkllen, there is a senjie in 
which he is still the image of God. 
It is not because man is holy or pure, 
and thus resembles his Creator; but 
it evidently is because he was invested 
by his Maker vM authority and 
dominion; he was superior to oH 

> other creatures; Gen. i. 28. This is 
still retained ; and .this the apostle 


‘ 7 For a into indeed ought not 
to cover hia head, forasmuch aahe 
is the image ^ and glorv of God : 
but the woman is the glory of the. 
man. 

b Gen.6.1. 

evidently refers to in the passage 
before us, and this he says should be 
recognised and regarded. If he wore 
a veil or turban, it would be a mark 
of servitude or inferiority. It was 
therefore improper that he should 
appear in this manner ; but he should 
be so clad as not to obscure or hide 
the great truth that he was the dirett 
representative of God on the earth, 
and had a superiority to all other 
creatures. If And glory of God. 
The word glory in the classic writers 
means, (1.) Opinion, sentiment, <bc.; 
(2.) Fame, reputation. Here it 
means, as it often does, splendour, 
brightness, or that which stands forth 
to represent God, or by which the 
glory of God is known. Man was 
created first ; he had dominion given 
him; by him. therefore. Ihe divine 
authority and wisdom first shone 
forth ; and this fact should be recog- 
nised in the due subordination of 
rank, and even in the apparel and 
attire which shall be worn. The 
impressioh of his rank and superiority 
should be everywhere retained. ^ But 
the woman is the glory of ihe man. 
The honour, the ornament. She 
was made for him; she was mat^ 
after he was; she was taken from 
him. and was **bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh.” All her comeli- 
ness. loveliness, and purity are there- 
fore an expression of his honour and 
dignity, since all that comeliness and 
loveliness were made of him and for 
him This, therefore, ought to be 
acknowledged by a suitable manner 
of attire; and in his presence this 
sense of her inferiority of rank and 
subordination should be acknowledged 
by the customary use of the veil. 
She should appear with the symbol 
of modesty and subjection, which are 
implied bf^ ther heed being covered. 
This sense is distinctly expressed in 
the following verse. 
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8 For® the man is not of the wo- for the woman, hut the woman for 
man ; but the woman of the man ; the man 

9 Neither was the man created 10 For this cause ought the 

• a Gea.2.18,22,23. 


8. For the man is not of the woman. 
The man was not formed from tho 
woman, f But the womdn of the 
man. From his side ; Gon. ii. 18. 
22, 23. 

9 Neiiher was the man created for 
the woman, dsc. This is a simple 
statement of what is expressed in 
Genesis. The woman w«*i8 made for 
the comfort and happiness of the man. 
Not to be a slave, but a help-meet ; 
not to be the minister of his plea- 
sures, but to bo his aid and oomfortor 
in life; not to bo regarded as of 
inferior nature and rank, but to be 
his friend, to divide his sorrows, and 
to multiply and extend his joys ; yet 
still to be in a station subordinate to 
him. lie is to bo the head: tho 
ruler ; the presider in tho family 
circle ; and sbo was created to aid 
him in his duties, to comfort him in 
his afflictions, to partake with him of 
his pleasures. Her rank is therefore 
honourable, though it is subordinate. 
It is, ill some respects, the more hon- 
ourable because it is subordinate; 
and as her happiness is dependent on 
him, she has the higher claim to his 
protection and his tender care. The 
whole of Paul’s idea here is, that her 
situation and rank as subordinate 
should be recognised by her at all 
tives, and that in his presence it was 
proper that she should wear tho usual 
symbol of modesty and subordination, 
the veil. 

10. For this cause, dsc. There is 
scarcely any passage in the Scriptures 
which has more exercised the inge- 
nuity of commentators than this 
verse. The various attempts which 
have been made to explain it may be 
seen in Pool, Rosenmuller, Bloom- 
field, dec. * After all tho explanations 
which have been given of it, 1 con- 
feaiL 1 do not understand it. It is 
not dttlkrolt to see what the connection 
requires us to suppose in the expla- 
nation. The ob^ous interpretation 
would be, that a woman shotdd have 
a veil on her head because of the | 


angels who were supposed to be pre- 
sent, observing them in theiis public 
worship; and it is generally agreed 
that the word power denotes 

a veil, or a covering for the head. 
But the word power does not occur 
in this sense in any classic writer. 
Bretschneider understands it of a 
veil, as being a defence or guard to 
the face, lest it should be seen by 
others. Some have supposed that it 
was the name of a female ornament 
that was worn on tho heao, formed 
of braids of hair set with jewels. 
Most commentators agree that it 
means a vdl, though some think (see 
Bloomfield) that it is called power to 
denote the veil which was worn by 
married wonien, whjeh indicated the 
superiority of the married woman 
to the maiden. But it is sufficient to 
say in reply to this, that the apostle 
is not referring to married women in 
contradistinction from those who are 
unmarried, but is showing that all 
women who propbocy or pray in public 
should be veiled. There can, per- 
haps, be no doubt that the word 
“power” has reference to a veil, or 
to a covenng for tho head; but why 
it is called power I confess I do not 
understand; and most of tho com- 
ments on the word arc, in my view, 
egregious trifling. ^ Because if the 
angds. Some have explained this of 
good angels, who were supposed to be 
present in their assemblies (see Dod- 
dridge) ; others refer it to evil angels ; 
and others to messengers or spies 
who, it has been supposed, were pre- 
sent jn their public assemblies, and 
who would report greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the Christian assemblies 
if the women were seen to bo unveiled. 
I do not know what it means ; and I 
regard it as one of the very few pass- 
ages in tho Bible whose meaning as 
yet is wholly inexplicable. The most 
natural interpretation seems to me to 
be this: “A woman in the public 
assemblies, and in sTOaking in the 
presence of men, should wear a veil— 
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woman to have power ^ on her 
head, because of the angels. 

1 i. 6. in sign that she is under 

the usual symbol of modesty and 
subordination — because the angels of 
God are witnesses of your public wor- 
^ip (Heb. i. 13), and because they 
know and appi^ciate the propriety 
subordination and order in public 
assemblies.*' According to this, it 
would mean that the simple reason 
would be that the angels were wit- 
nesses of their worship ; and that they 
were the friends of propriety, due 
subordination, and order ; and that 
they ought to observe these in all 
assemblies convened for the worship 
of God. — I do not know that this ; 
sense has be6n<proposed by any com- 
mentator ; but it is one which strikes 
me as the most obvious and natural, 
and consistent with the context. The 
following remarks respecting the 
ladies of Persia may throw some light j 
on this subject : — ** The head-dress of 
the women is simple; their hair is 
drawn behind the head, and divided 
into several tresses: fbe beauty of 
this head-dress consists in the thick- 
ness and length of these tresses, 
which should fall even down to the 
heels, in default of which, they 
lengthen them with tresses of silk. 
The ends of these tresses they deco- 
rate with pearls and jewels, or orna- 
mpnts of gold or silver. The head 
is covered, under the veil or kerchief 
(course chef), only by the end of a 
small bandeau, shaped into a triangle; 
this bandeau, which is of various 
colours, is thin and light. The 6an- 
dabtte is embroidered by thi^needle, 
or covered with jewellery, according 
to the quality of the wearer. This 
is, in my opinion, the ancient tfara, { 
or diadem, of the queens of Persia : ! 
only married women wear it ; and it 
is the mark by which it is known that 
they are under subjection (deet D la 
marque d laqudU <m reemnoit qu^elks 
sent sow pcxWANOB-^ioer). The 
girls have little caps, instead of this 
Wchief or tiara: they wear no veil 
at home, but let two tresses of their 
hair fall under their cheeks. ‘The 
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11 Nevertheless^ neither is the 
man without the woman, neith^ 

the honour ofhor husiband, Gen.24.6S. 

— • 

caps of girls of superior rank are tied 
with a row of p^ls. Girls are not 
I shut up in Persia till they attain the 
age of six or seven years ; before that 
I age they go ont of the seraglio, aome- 
I times with their father, so th^ they 
may then be seen. I have seen some 
wonderfully pretty. They show the 
neck and bosom ; and more beautiful 
cannot be seen.” — Chardin, ** The 

wearing of a veil by a married woman 
was a token of her being under power. 
The Hebrew name of the veil signi- 
fies dependence. Grisat import^ce 
was attached to this part of the dress 
in the East. All the women of 
Persia are pleasantly apparelled. 
When they are abroad in the streets, 
all, both rich and poor, are covered 
with a great veil, or sheet of very 
fine white cloth, of which one half, 
like a forehead cloth, fiomes down to 
tho eyes, and, going over the head, 
reaches down to the heels; and the 
other half mufiSes up the fhoe below 
the eyes, and being fastened with a 
pin to the left side of the head, falls 
down to their very shoes, even cover- 
ing their hands, with which they hold 
that cloth by the iwo sides, so that, 
except the eyes, they are covered all 
over with it. Within doors they have 
their faces and breasts uncovered; 
but the Armenian women in their 
houses have always one half of th^ir 
faces covered with a cloth, that goes ! 
athwart their noses, and hangs over i 
their chin and breasts, exoepc the I 
maids of that nation, who, within | 
doors, cover only the chin until they , 
are married.'”— Thevenot. I 

11. Nevertheless, Lest man 
should assume to himself too much 
superiority, and lest he shoiUd regard I 
the woman as made solely for Ids { 
pleasure, and should treat her as in all j 
respects inferior, and withhold the re- ] 
speot that is due to her. The design. I 
: of this verse and the 'fbHowIng is tq j 
show, that the man and woman are 1 
united in the most tender interests; 
that the one cannot live oomfertol^ 
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the woman mtbout the man in the 
Lord. 

12 For as the woman ts of the 
.man, even so is the man also by 
the woman : but all ** things of 
God, 

a Rom.11.36. 


[ 13 Judge in youraelvea: is it 

comely timt a woman pray unto 
God uncovered ? 

14 Doth not even nature itself 
tewh you, that if a. man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him ? 


without the other ; that one is neces- 
sapf to the happiness of the other; 
and that though the woman was formed 
tern the man, yet it is also to be re- 
membered ihat the man is descended 
from the woman. She should there- 
fore be treated with ^proper respect, 
tenderness, and regard. % Neither is 
ihe man without th^womant icc. The 
man and the woman were formed for 
union and society. They are not in 
any respect independent of each other. 
One is necessary to the comfort of 
the other ; and tMs fact should be re- 
cognised in all their intercourse. % In 
the Lord. By the arranf^ements or 
direction of the Lord. It is the ap- 
pointment and command of the Lord 
that they should be mutual helps, and 
should each regard and promote the 
welfare of the other. 

12. As the woman is of ike man. 
In the ‘ original creation, she was 
formed from the man. ^ So is the 
man also by the woman. Is bom of 
the woman, or descended from her. 
The sexes are dependent on each 
other, and should therefore cultivate 
an indissoluble union. ^ But all 
things of God. All things were 
created and arranged by him. This 
expression seems designed to suppress 
any spirit of complaint or dissatisfac- 
tion with this arrangement; to make the 
woman contented in her subordinate 
station, and to make the man humble 
by the consideration that it is all 
owing to the appointment of God. 
The woman should therefoi'e bo con- 
tented, and the man should not assume 
any improper superiority, since the 
whole arrangement and appointment 
is of God. 

13. Judge in yourselves. Or, ** Judge 
among yourselves.' ’ I appeal to you. 
I appeal to your natural sense of what 

ris proper and right. Paul had used 
wious arguments to shew them the 
impropriety of their females speaking 


unveiled in public. He now appeals 
to their natural sense of what waa 
decent and right, according to esta-j 
blished and acknowledged customs and 
habits. ^ Is it comely , &c. Is it 
decent, or becoming ? The Grecian 
women, except their priestesses, were 
accustomed to appear in public with 
a veil. — Doddridge. Paul alludes to 
that established and proper habit, and 
asks whether it does not accord with 
their own views of propriety that 
women in Christian assemblies should 
also wear the same symbol of modesty. 

14. Doth not even nature itself. 
The word nature (j^urn) denotes evi- 
dently that sense of propriety which 
all men have, and which is expressed 
in any prevailing or universal custom. 
That which is universal we sqy is 
according to nature. It is such as is 
demanded by the natural sense of fit- 
ness among men. Thus we may say 
that nature demands that the sexes 
should wear different kinds of dress ; 
that nature demands that the female 
should be modest and retiring ; that 
nature demands that the toils of the 
chase, of the field, of war — ^the duties 
of office, of government, and of profes- 
sional life, should be discharged ny 
men. Such are in general the cus- 
toms the world over ; and if any rea- 
son is asked for numerous habits &at 
exist in society, no better answer can 
be given than that nature, as arranged 
by God, has demanded it. The word 
in this place, therefore, does not mean 1 
the donstitution of the sexes, as Locke, | 
Whitby, and Pierce maintain ; nor 
reason and experience, as Macbnight 
BuppoBOB ; nor simple use and custom, 
as Grotius, Rosenmdllcr, and mort 
recent ei^ositorB suppose ; but it 
refers to a deep internal sense of what 
is proper and right ; a sense which is 
expressed extensively in all nations, 
showing what that sense is. No rea- ^ 
son can be given, in the nature of 
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15 But if a woman have long 
bait it is a glory to her : for her 
hnir la given her for a ^ covering. 

1 or, veil. 


10 But * if any man seem to be 
contentious, we have no such cus- 
tom, neither the churches of God# 

a 1 Tiin.6.4. 


things^why the woman should wear 
long hair and the man not ; but the 
custom prevails extensively every- 
where, and nature, in all nations, has 
prompted to the same course. ** Use 
is second nature hut the usage in 
this case is not arbitrary, but is 
founded in an anterior universal sense 
of what is proper and right. A few, 
and only a few, have regarded it as 
comely for a man to wear' his hair 
long. Aristotle tells us, indeed (Rhct. 
i. — see Roscnmiiller), that among the 
Lacedemonians, freemen wore their 
hair long. In the time of Homer, 
also, the Greeks were called by him 
Ku^9i»eftw)>rts *Ax,»Teit Ipng - haired 
Greeks ; and some of the* Asiatic na- 
tions adopted the same custom. But 
the general habit among men has 
been different. Among the Hebrews, 
it was regarded as disgraceful to a 
man to wear his hair long, except he 
had a vow as a Nazarite. Num. vi. 1 
— 5 ; Judg. xiii. 5 ; xvi. 17; 1 Sam, 
i. 1 1 . Occasionally, for affectation or 
singularity, the hair was suffered to 
grow, as was the case with Absalom 
(2 Sam. xiv. 26) ; but the traditional 
law of the Jews on the subject was 
strict. The same nde existed among 
the Greeks; and it was regarded as 
disgraceful to wear long hair in the 
time of ^lian ; Hist. lib. ix. c. Id. 
Kufitath. on Horn. ii. v. It is a 
shame unto him. It is improper and 
disgraceful. It is doing that which 
almost universal custom nas said^^p- : 
propriately belongs to the femal^Psex. 

15. It is a glory unto her. It Js an 
ornament, and adorning. The same 
instinctive promptings of nature which 
make it proper for a man to ;wear 
short hair, make it proper that the 
woman should suffsr hers to ^ow 
long. ^ For a covering. Marg. Veil. 
It is given to her as a sort of naturfd 
veil, and to indicate the propriety of 
her wearing a veil. . It answered the 
pnrposes of a veil when it was suffered 
to grow long, and to spread oyer the^ 


shoulders and over parts of the face, 
before the arts of dress were invented 
or needed. There may also be an 
allusion here to the fhet that the hair 
of women naturally grows longer than 
that of men. See Rosenmiiller. . The 
value which eastern fenUes put on 
their long hair may bo learned from 
the fact that when Ptolemy Eucr- 
getes, king of Egypt, was about to 
march against Seleucus Callinicus, 
his queen Berenice vowed, as the 
most precious sacrifice which she could 
make, to cut off and consecrate her 
hair if he returned in safety. “ The 
eastern ladies,” says Harmer,“are re- 
markable for the length and the great 
number oi the tresses of their hair. 
The men there, on the contrary, wear 
very little hair on their heads.” Lady 
M, W. Montague thus speaks con- 
cerning the hair of the women : ” Their 
hair hangs at full length behind, di- 
vided into tresses, braided ^^ith pearl 
or rib.md, which is always in great 
quantity. I never saw in my life so 
many fine heads of hair. In one lady's 
1 have counted one hundred and ten 
of those tresses, all natural; but it 
must bo owned that every kind of 
beauty^ is more common here than 
with us.” The men there, on the 
contrary, shave all the hair off thpir 
heads, excepting one lock ; and those 
that wear hair are thought effeminate. 
Both these particulars are mentioned 
by Chardin, who says they are agree- 
able to the custom of the East : **the 
men are shaved ; the women nourish 
their hair with great fondness, which 
they lengthen, by tresses and tufts of 
silk, down to the heels. The young 
men who wear their hair in the East 
are looked upon as effeminate and in- 
famous.” 

10. But if any man seem to he con- 
tentious. The sense of this passage is 
probably this : ** If any man, any 
teacher, or others, is disposed to b^ 
strenuous about this, or to make it a 
matter of difficulty ; if he is disposed 
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17 Now in this that 1 declare 18 For first of all, when ye 
^ ^^nto you 1 praise you not, that ye come together in the church, 1 
’ come together not for the better, hear ^ that there be divuions ^ 

> but for the 'worse. among you ; and I partly believe it. 

a chap.l.11,12. ^ or, achimt, 

to call in question my reasoning, and desirous of commending thenf as fu 
to dispute my premises and the con- as it could be done. In ver. 2 of this 
siderations which 1 have advanced, chapter he commends them in general 
and to maintain still that it is proper for their regard' to the ordinances 
for women to appear unveiled in which he had appointed when he was 
public, I '^^Id add that in Judea we with them. But while he thus com- 
have no si^ custom, neither does it mended them, he takes occasion to 
prevail among any of the churches, observe that there was one subject on 
This, therefore, would be a sufficient which he could not employ the 
reason why it should not be done in language of approval or praise. Of 
Corinth, even if the abstract reason- their irregularities in regard to the 
ing should not convince them of the Lord’s supper he had probably heard 
. impropriety. It would be singular ; by rumour, and as the subject was of 
would be contrary to the usual cus- great importance, and their irregu- 
tom ; would offend the prejudices of larities gross and deplorable, he takes 
I many and should, therefore, be occasion to state to them again more 
avoided.” f We have no etich custom, fully the nature of that ordinance, and 
We the apostles in the churches to reprove them for the manner in 
which wo have elsewhere founded ; or which they had celebrated it. IF That 
we have no such custom in Judea, ye come together. You assemble for 
The sense is, that it is contrary to public worship. % Not for the better, 
custom there for women to appear in hut for the worse. Your meetings, 
public unveiled. This custom, the and your observance of the ordinances j 
apostle argues, ought to be allowed to of the gospel, do not promote your 
have some influence on the church of edification, your piety, spirituality, 
Corinth, even though they should and harmony; but tend to division, 
not be convinced by his reasoning, alienation, and disorder. You should 
^ Neither the churches of God. The assemble to worship God, and pro- 
' churches elsewhere. It is customary mote harmony, love, and piety ; the 
there for the woman to appear veiled, actual effect of your assembling is 
If at Corinth this custom is not ob- just the reverse. In what way this 
served, it will bo a departure from was done he states in the following 
w&t has elsewhere been regarded as verses. These evil consequences were 
proper; and will offend these churches, chiefly two, — first, divisions and con- 
Even, therefore, if the reasoning is tentions ; and, secondly, the abitse 
I not sufficient to silence all cavils and and profanation of the Lord’s supl|iier. 

I doubts, yet the propriety of uniformity 18 . For fifst of aU. That is, I nien- 
I in the habits of the churches, the fear tion as the first thing to be reproved, 
of giving offence should lead you to ^Whenye come together in the exarch. 
discountenance and disapprove the When you come together in a religions 
I custom of your females appearing in assombly ; when you convene for pub- 
public without their veil. lie worship. The word church here 

\*l. Now in this ihat I declare. In does not mean, as itffi'equently does 
this that I dm about to state to you ; with us, a hfxUding. No instance of 
to wit, your conduct in regard to tho such a use of the word occurs in the 
Ij^ord’s supper. Why this subject is New Testament; but it mews when 
introduced here is not very apparent, they came together as a Christian as* 
The connection maybe this. In the' sembly; when they convened for the 
subjects immediately preceding he had worship of God. ^ese divisions tooh 
isfion. much to jcommend, and he was place tAm; and firom tome cause which 
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19 For there must ® he also * 

dMRt.18.7; 2Pet.|.I,2^ 

it seems operated to produce alimi- 

ations and strifes. 1[ I hear. I have 
learned through some members of the 
femiljcof Chloe; chap. i. 11. % That 
there be divisions among you. Greek, 
as in the margin, Schisms. The word 
properly means a rent, such as is made 
in cloth (Mat ix. 16 ; Markii. 21), and 
then a division, a split, a faction among 
men; John vii. 43; ix. 16 ; x. 19. It 
docs not mean here that they had pro- 
ceeded so far as to form separate^ 
churches, but that there was discord 
and division in the church itself ; see 
Notes on chap. i. 10, 11. ^ And J 
partly believe it. I credit a part of 
the reports ; 1 have reason to think, 
that, though the evil may have been 
exaggerated, yet that it is true at least 
in part. I believe that there are dis- 
sensions in the church that should be 
reproved. 

19. For there must be. It is neces- 
sary (liT) ; it is to be expected ; there 
are reasons why there should be. What 
these reasons are he states in the close 
of the verse ; comp. Mat. xviii. 7 ; 2 
Pet. i^ 1, 2. The meaning is, not 
that divisions are inseparable from the 
nature of the Christian religion, not 
that it is the design and wish of the 
Author of Christianity that they 
should exist, and not that they are 
physically impossible, for then they 
could not be tho subject of blame ; but 
that such is human nature, such are 
the corrupt passions of men, the pro- 
pensity to ambition and strifes, that 
they are to be expected, and they serve 
the purpose of showing who are, ^nd 
who are not, the true friends of^od. 
% Heresies. Margin, Sects. Gr. 
us ; see Note, Acts xxiv. 14.' ^ The 
words heresy and heresies occur only 
in^ these places, and in Gal. v.^20 ; 2 
Pet.it 1. Th^ Greek word occurs 
also in Acts v.^7 (translated sect); 
XV. 5 ; xxiv. 6 ; xxvi. 6 ; xxviii. 22, in 
all which places it denotes, and is trans- 
jlatedyisct. We now attach to the word 
usually the ideaef alhndamental error 
in religion, or some doctrine the hold- 
ing of which will exclude from salva- 
tion, But there is no evidence that 


[A. D. 69. 
heresies among you, that ^ihey 

1 or, »wt$. b Lake 23S, 

the word is used in this signification in 
the New Testament. The only place 
where it can be supposed to bo so used, 
unless this is one, is in Gal. v. 20, 
where, however, the word eontcTitions ^ 
or divisions, would be quite as much in ^ 
accordance with the connection. That 
the word oere does not denote error in 
doctrine, but schism, divigipn, or sects, 
as it is translated in the nSgin, is evi- 
dent from two considerations. (1.) It 
is the proper philological meaning of 
the word, and its established and com- 
mon signification in the Bible. (2.) li 
is the sense which the connection here j 
demands. The apostle had made no { 
reference to error of doctrine, hut is 
'discoursing solely of irregularity in 
conduct ; and the first thing which he 
mentions, is, that there were schisms, 
divisions, strifes. The idea that the 
word here refers to doctrines would by 
no means suit tho connection, and 
would indeed make nonsense. It would 
then read, ** I hear that there are divi- 
sions or parties among you, and this I 
cannot commend you for. For it must 
be expected that there would be fun^ 
damental errors of doctrine in the 
church.,” But Patel did not reason in 
this manner. The sense is, ** There 
are divisions among you. It is to be 
expected : there are causes for it ; and' 
it cannot be avoided that there should 
be, in the present state of human 
nature, divisions and sects formodifn 
the church; and this is to be expected I 
in order that those who are true Chris- 
tians should be separated from those 
who are not.” The foundaUon of this 
necessity is not in the Christian reli- 
gion itself, for that is pure, and con- 
templates and requires union ; but the 
existence of sects, and denominations, 
and contentions may be traced to the 
following causes. (1.) The love of 
power and popularity. Religion may 
be made the means of power; and they 
who have the control of the consciences 
of men, and of their religious fbelinga 
and opinions, can control them alto- 
gether. (2.) Showing more respect 
to a religious teacher than to Christ ; 
see Notes on chap. (3.) The 
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which aie approved may be made therefore into one place, ^ this ia 
manifest among you. not to eat the Lord’s shipper. 

20 When ye come together i os, yt aownot mc. 

imihuplioationoftests, and the enlarge- love, and order, without contentions 
ment of creeds and confessions of fhith. and strifes. This is the effect of schisms 
The consequence ia, that eve^ new in the church; and the whold strain 
doctrine that is incorporated into a of the argument of Paul is to reprove 
creed gives occasion for those to sepa- and con^mn such schisms, and to hold 
rate who cannot accord with it. (4.) up the authors of thorn to reproof and 
The passions of men — ^their pride, and condemnation; see Horn, xvi/ 17# 
ambition, wd bigotry, and unenlight- Mark them which cause divisions, 
ened seal.w Christ evidently meant and avoid them.'’ 
that his church should be one; and 20. When ye come ioge^r tAerv- 
that all who were his true followers fore, Ac. When you are assembled 
should he admitted to her communion, as a church ; comp. Heb. x. 25, and 
and acknowledged everywhere asshis Note on Acts ii. 1. Christians were 
own fHonds. And the time may yet constantly in tho habit of assembling 
come when this union shall be restored for public worship. It is probable that 
to his long distracted church, and that at this early penod all the Christians 
while there maybe an honest differ- in Corinth wore acenstomed to meet in 
cn^'e of opinion maintained and the same place. The apostle here par- 
allowed, still the bonds of Christian ticularly refers to their assembling te 
love shall secure union of heart in all observe the ordinance of the Lord’s 
who love the Lord Jesus, and union supper. At that early period it is pro- 
of effort in tho grand enterprise in bable that this was done on every Lord’s 
which ALL can unite — ^that of making day. % This is not, Ac. Mai^, ** Ye 
war upon sin, and securing the co'- cannot cat.'* Tho meaning of thia 
version of the whole world to God. expression seoms to be this. Though 

Y That they which are approved, you como together professedly to wor- 
That they who are approved of God, ship God, and to partake of the Lord's 
or who are his true ftiends, and who supper, yet this cannot be the real 
are disposed to abide by his laws, design which you have in view. It 

Y May be ma^ manifest. May be cannot be that such practices as are 

known ; recognised ; seen. Tho effect allowed among you can bo a part of 
iff divisions and separations would be the celebration of that supper, or con- 
to show who were the friends of order, sistent with it. Tour greediness (ver. 
and peace, and truth. It seems to have 21); your intemperance (ver. 21); 
bc||a assumed by Paul, that they who your partaking of the food separately 
made divisions oovdd not he regarded and not in common, cannot be a cele- 
as the friends of order and truth ; or bration of the Lord's supper. What- 
that their course could not be approved ever, therefore, you may profess to be 
by God. The effset of these ^visions engaged in, yet really and truly you 
would be to show who they were . So ore not celebrating the Lord’s supper. ” 
in all divisions, and all splitting into ^ The Lord's supper. That which 
fhettons, where tho great truws of tho lisrd Jesus instituted to commem- 
Christii^ty are held, and where the orate his death. It is called “the 
corruption of the mass does not require Lord's,” because ii is his appointment, 
separation, such divisions show who and is in honour of him \ it is called 
aiwtherestlesB, ambitions, and dissatis- ** supper” because the word 

spirits; who they are that are denotes the evening repast; it was 
indisposed to fbllow tiie ihinn that instituted in the evening; and it ia 
malm ^ peace, and the laws of^Christ evidently most proper ti^t it should 
eqjoinmg union; and who they ore be observed in the after part of tiie- 

are gentle and peaioejfU, and dis* day. With most churches the time ie 
poied to ponrae the way of truth, and ixnproperly changed to the 
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91 For in eating* every one and one is hungry and « another^ 
taheth beforo his own supper : is drunken. 

a 2 Pet. 2 .ia.; Ji]^el2. ' ‘ ' 


a custom which has no sanction in the 
New Testament ; and which is a de- 
partorp from the very idea of a supper. 

21. For in taJting, *When you eat, 
having professedly come "together to 
observe this ordinance. In order to 
understand this, it seems necessary to 
suppose that they had in some way 
made the Lord’s sapper either con- 
nected with a common feast, or that 
they regarded it as a mere common 
festival to be observed in a way simi- 
lar to the festivals among the Greeks. 
Many have supposed that this was done 
by making the observance of the sup- 
per follow a festival, or what were 
afterwards called love feasts (^Aym.^eu 
— Agapae'). Many have supposed 
that that custom was derived from the 
fact that the Saviour instituted the 
supper after a festival, a feast in which 
he had been engaged with his disciples, 
and that thence the early Christians 
derived the custom of observing such 
a festival, or common meal, before they 
celebrated the Lord’s supper. But 
it may be observed, that the passover 
was not a mere preliminary festival, 
or feast. It had no resemblance to the 
so called love feasts. It was itself a 
religious ordinance ; a direct appoint- 
ment of God; and was never regarded 
as designed to be preliminary to the 
observance of the Lord’s supper, but 
was always understood as doBi|^ed to 
be superseded by that. Besides, I 
know not that there is the slightest 
evidence, as has been often supposed, 
that the observance of the Lord^s sup- 
per was preceded, in the ikng* of the 
.apostles, by such a festival as a love 
feast. There is no evidence in the 
passage before ns ; nor is any adduced 
from any other part of the New Testa- 
ment • To my sSnd it seems altogether 
improbable that disorders in Cor- 
ing would a^feiMiie thid* form— that 
they would observe a common 
feast, end mn the Lord’s supper in 
the regular mspner. The stiufoment 
before ns'leadSlhihebeUef that edl was 
irregular and improper ; that they had 
entirely mMshen the nature of the 


ordinance, and had converted it into 
an occasion of ordinary festivity, and. 
even intemperance ; that they had oome 
to regard it as a feast in honour of the 
Saviour on some such principles as they* 
observed feasts in honour of idols, and 
that they observed it in some such 
manner; and that al^that was sup- 
posed to make it unlike tlKise festivals 
was, that it was iu honour of Jesus 
rather than an idol, and was to be 
observed with some reference to his 
authority and name. If £very one 
I taketh before other his own supper* 
That is, each one is regardless of the 
wants of the others ; instead of making 
even a meal in common, and when all 
could partake together, each one ate 
by himself, and ate that which he had 
himself brought. They had not only 
erred, therefore, by misunderstanding 
altogether the nature of the Lord’s 
supper, and by supposing that it was a 
common festival like those which they 
had been accustomed to celebrate ; but 
they had also entirely departed from 
the idea that it was a festival to be 
partaken of in common, and at a com- 
mon table. It had become a scene 
where every man ate by himself; and 
where the very idea that there was 
any thing like a common celebration, 
i or a celebration together, was aban- 
doned. There is allusion here, doubt- 
less, to what was. a custom among 
Greeks, that when a festival was cme- 
brated,or a feast made, it was common 
for each person to provide, and carry 
a part of the things necessary for the 
entertainment. These were usually 
placed in common, and were partaken 
of alike by all tho company. Thus 
Xenophon (Mem. lib. iii. cap. ziv.) 
says of Socrates, that he was much 
offended with the Athenians for their 
conduct at their common suppen, 
where some prepared for themselvet 
in a delicate and sumptuous manilfTr; 
while others were poorly provided 
Socrates endeavoured, he adds, to 
shame them out of^his indecent eus- . 
tom by offering his provisioos ie aH the 
company, f Asm one is kmgrp. Is 
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22 What! have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in^ or de- 
spise ye the church of God, and 


deprived of food. It is all monopolized ! 
by others. ^ And another is drunken. \ 
The word here used means 

properly to become inebriated, or in- 
toxicated ; and there is no reason for 
understanding it here in any other 
sense. There can be no doubt that 
the apostle meant to say, that they ate 
and drank to excess ; and that their 
professed celebration of the Lord^s sup- 
per became a mere revel. It may seem 
remarkable that such scenes should 
ever have occurred in a Christian 
church, or that there could have been 
such an entire perversion of the nature 
and design of the Lord's supper. But 
we are to remember the following 
things: (1.) These persons had re- 
cently been heathens, and were grossly 
ignorant of the nature of true religion 
when the gospel was first preached 
among them. (2.) They had been ac- 
customed to such revels in honour of 
idols under their former modes of 
worship, and it is the less surprising 
that they transferred their views to 
Christianity. (3.) When they had 
once so far misunderstood the nature 
of Christianity as to suppose the 
Lord's sapper to be like the feasts 
which they had formerly celebrated, 
ail the rest followed as a matter of 
course. The festival would be observed 
in^he same manner as the festivals in 
h Akour of idolaters ; and similar scenes 
of gluttony and intemperance would 
naturally follow. (4.) We are to bear 
in mind, also, that they do not seem 
to have been favoured with pious, wise, 
and prudent teachers. There were 
false teachers ; and there were those 
who prided themselves' on their wis- 
dom, and who were self-confident, and 
who doubtless endeavoured to model 
the Christian institutions according 
to their own views; and they thus 
brought them, as far as they could, to 
a conformity with pagan customs and 
idolatrous rites. We may remark here, 
(1.) Wo are not to expect perfection 
at once among a people recently con- 
verted from paganism. (2.) We see 


m 

shame them that > have not^j 
What shall 1 say to you % shall 1 ! 
praise you in this? 1 praise not. 

1 are poor, j 

how prone men are to abuse even 
the most holy rites of religiyn, andj 
hence how corrupt is human nature, j 
(3.) We see that even Christians, 
recently converted, need constant 
guidance and superintendence; and 
toat if left to themselves they soon, 
like others, fall into gross and scandal- 
ous offences. 

22. What! This whole veriy is 
designed to convey the langua^ of 
severe rebuke for their having so 
grossly perverted the design of the 
Lord's supper. % Have ye not houses, 
&(i. Do you not know that the church 
of God is not designed to be a place 
of feasting and revelry; nor even a 
place where to partake of your ordi- 
nary meals ? Can it be, that you will 
come to the places of public worship, 
and make them the scenes of feasting 
and riot? Even on the supposition 
that, there had been no disorder; no 
revelry; no intemperance; yet on 
every account it was grossly irregular 
and disorderly to make the place of 
public worship a place for a festival 
entertainment. % Or despise ye the 
church of Ood. The phrase “church 
of God” Grotius understands of the 
place. But the word church ( UkXsvm ) 
is believed not to be used in that sense 
in the New Testament ; and it is not 
necessary to suppose it here. 'The 
sense is, that their conduct was such as 
if they had held in contempt the whole 
church of God, in all places, with all 
their views of the sacredness and pu- 
rity of the Lord's supper. % And 
shame them that have not. Margin, 
Are poor. Something must here be 
understood in order to make out tho 
sense. Probably it meant some- 
thing like possessions, property, con- 
veniences, accommodations. The con- 
nection would make it most natural 
to understand “houses to eat and 
drink in and the sense then would 
be, “ Do you thus expose to public j 
shame those who have no aocommo- 1 
dations at home; who are destitute, 
and poor? , Tou thus refiect pubUcly j 




upon their poverty and want, while 
yon bring your own provisions and fare 
sumptuously, and while those who are 
thus unable to provide for themselves 
are thus seen to be poor and needy/’ 
It is hard enough, the idea is, to bo 
poor, and to be destitute of a home. 
But it greatly aggravates the matter 
to be publicly treated in that manner ; 
to be exposed publicly to the contempt 
which such a situation implies. Their 
treatment of the poor in this manner 
would be a public exposing them to 
shame ; and the apostle regarded this 
as particularly dishonourable, and es- 
pecially in a Christian church, where 
all wore professedly on an equality. 
^ What shall I say to you? dec. How 
shall 1 sufficiently express my surprise 
at this, and my disapprobation at this 
course? It cannot bo possible that 
this is right. It is not possible to 
conceal surprise and amazement that 
this custom exists, and is tolerated in 
a Christian church. 

23. For, In order most effect- 
ually to check the evils Y^hich existed, 
and to bring them to a proper mode of 
observing the Lord’s supper, the apos- 
tle proceeds to state distinctly and 
particularly its design. They had 
mistaken its nature. They supposed 
it might be a common festival. They 
had made it the occasion of great dis- 
order. He therefore adverts to the 
solemn circumstances in which it was 
instituted ; the particular object which 
it had in view- 7 -the commemoration 
of the death of the Redeemer, and the 
purpose which it was designed to sub- 
serve, which was not that of a ;^ival, 
but to keep before the church and the 
world a constant remembrance of th^ 
Lord Jesus until ho should again 
retuAi, ver. 26. By this means the 
apostle evidently hoped to recall them 
from their irregularities, and to bring 
them to a ju^ mode of celebrating 
this holy ordinance. He did not, 
therefore, denounce them even for 
their irregularity and gross disorder ; 
he did not use harsh, violent, vitupe- 
rative language, but he expected to 
reform the ovS by a mild and tender 


statement of the truth, and by an 
appeal to their consciences as the fol-, 
lowers of the Lord Jesus. ^ J have 
received of the Lord, This cannot 
refer to tradition, or mean that it had 
been communicated to him through 
the medium of the other apostles ; but 
the whole spirit and scope of the pas- 
sage seems to mean that he had de- 
rived the knowledge of the institution 
of the Lord’s supper dir ecUy from 
Lord himself. This might have been 
when on the road to Damascus, though 
that does not seem probable, or it may 
have been among the numerous reve- 
lations which at various times had 
been made to him; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
*1, The reason why he here says that 
he had received it directly from the 
Lord is, doubtless, that he might show 
them that it was of divine authority. 
“ The institution to which 1 refer is 
what I myself received an account of 
from personal and direct communiea” 
tion with the Lord Jesus himself, who 
appointed it. It is dot, theremre, of 
human authority. It is not of my 
devising, but is of divine warrant, and 
is holy in its nature, and is to be 
observed in the exact manner pre- 
scribed by the Lord himself.” H 2'hat 
which also I delivered, &c. Paul 
founded the church at Corinth; and 
of course’ he first instituted the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s supper there, 
j ^ The same night in which he was be- 
trayed. By Judas; see Mat. xxCi. 
23 — 25, 48 — 50. Paul seems to have 
mentioned the fact that it was^on the 
very night on which he was betrayed, 
in order to throw around it the idea 
of greater solemnity. He wished evi- 
dently to bring before their minds the 
deeply affecting circumstances of his 
death; and thus to show them the 
utter irnpropriety of their celebrating 
the ordinance with riot and disorder. 
The idea is, that in order to celebrate 
it in a proper manner, it was needful 
to throw themselves as much as possi- 
ble inlo the verycirewmstanees in which 
it was instituted; and one of these 
circumstances most fitted to affect the j 
mind deeply was tho fact that he was 1 
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23 For « I have received of the 

o chap. 15.3. 


Lord that which also I delivered 
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unto you, Thai the Lord Jesus, 
^ the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread : 

24 And when he had given 
thanks, he brake eV, and said. Take, 

a Mat.26.26. 

betrayed by a profosBcd friend and fob 
lower. It is also a circumstance the 
memory of which is eminently fitted 
to prepare the mind for a proper cele- 
bration of the ordinance now. ^ Took 
bread. Evidently the bread which 
was used at the celebration of the pas- 
chal supper. He took tho bread which 
happened to be before him — such as 
was commonly used. It was not a 
wafer such as tho papists now use ; 
but was the ordinary bread which was 
eaten on such occasions ; see Note on 
Mat. xxvi. 26. • 

24. And ivhenhe had given thanks; 
see Note on Matt. xxvi. 26. Mat- 
thew reads it, “ and blessed it.^* The 
words here used are, however, sub- 
stantially the same as there ; and this 
fact shows that since this was e'em- 
municatcd to Paul directly by the 
Saviour, and in a manner distinct from 
that by which Matthew learned the 
mode of the institution, the Saviour 
designed that the exact form of the 
>vords should be used in its observance, 
and should thus be constantly borne 
in mind by his people. ^ Take cat, 
&c. ; see Note on Mat. xxvi. 26. 

25. After the same manner. In 
yke manner; likewise. With the 

I same circumstances, and ceremonies, 

I and <^signs. The purpose was the 
same.*^ When he had supped. That 
I is, all this occurred after the obser- 
I varice of the usual paschal supper. It 
I could not, therefore, be a part of it, 
nor could it have been designed to be 
a festival or feast merely. The apos- 
tle introduces this evidently in order 
to show them that it could not be, as 
they seemed to have supposed, an 
occasion of feasting. It was after the 
supper, and was thei*efore to be ob- 
served in a distinct manner. ^ Say- 
ing, This cvp, dc.; see Note, Mat. 
xxvi. 27. 28. 1] Is the New Testa- 
ment. The new covenant which God 
is about to estrtblish with men. The 


eat ; this is my body, which is 
broken for you : this do in < re- 
membrance of me, 

25 After the same manner also 
he took the cup, when he had sup- 

iov. for a. • 

word “ testament ” with us properly 
denotes a will — an instrument by 
which a man disposes of his property 
after his death. This is also the pro- 
per classic meaning of the Greek 
word hero used, {diatkeke). 

But this is evidently not the sense in 
which the word is designed to be used 
in the New Testament. The idea oj 
a will or testament, strictly so called, 
is not that which the sacred writers 
intend to convey by the word. Tho 
idea is evidently that of a compact, 
agreement, covenant, to which there 
is so frequent reference in the Old 
Testament, and which is expressed by 
the word ^'<^3 (Berith), a comjiact, a 
covenant, Of that word the proper 
translation in Greek would have been 
covenant, agreement. But 
it is remarkable that that word never 
is used by the LXX. to denote tho 
covenant made between God and man. 
That translation uniformly employs 
for this purpose the word a 

will, or a testament, as a translation 
of the Hebrew word, where there is 
a reference to the covenant which 
God is represented as making with 
men. The word awS’fiKti is used by 
them but three times (Isa. xxviii. 15; 
XXX. 1; Ban. xi. 6), and in neither in- 
stance with any reference to tho cove- 
nant which God is represented as 
making with man. The word 
as the translation of (Berith), 
occurs more than two hundred times. 
(See Trommius' Concord.) Now 
this* must have evidently been of de- 
sign. What the reason was which 
induced them to adopt this can only 
be conjectured. It may have been 
that as the translation was to be seen 
by the Gentiles as well as by the 
Jews (if it were not expressly made, 
as has been affirmed by Josephus and 
others, for the use of Ptolemy), they 
were unwilling to represent the eter- ( 
nal and infinite Jehova h as entering] 
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ped, saying, This is the new testa- 1 26 For as often as ye eat this! 

meat in my blood: this do ye, as I bread, and drink this cup, ^ ye doj 
oft as ye drink fV, in remembrance j shew the Lord’s death till he come,**! 
of me. I 27 Wherefore, whosoever shall I 

1 or bJi^ud f a Ilev.22.20. | 


into a compact, an agreement with his 
croature man. They, therefore, ad- 
opted a word which would represent 
him as expressing hU will to them in 
a book of revelation. The version by 
the LXX. was evidently in use by the 
apostles, and by the Jews everywhere. 
The writers of the New Testament, 
therefore, adopted the word as they 
found it; and spoke of the now dis- 
pensation as a new testament which 
(rod made with man. The meaning 
is, that this was the new compact or 
covenant which God was to make 
with man in contradistinction from 
that made through Moses. ^ In my 
hlo'od. Through my blood; that is, 
this new compact is to be sealed with 
my blood, in illusion to the ancient 
custom of sealing an agreement by a 
sacrifice; see Note, Mat. xxvi. 28. 
t This do ye. Partake of tlis bread 
I and wine ; that is, celebrate this ordi- 
nance. ii As oft as ye dnnh it. Not 
prescribing any time; and not even 
specifying the frequency with which 
it was to be done ; but leaving it to 
themselves to determine how often 
they would partake of it. The time 
of the passover had been fixed by 
positive statute; the more mild and 
gentle system of Christianity left 
it to the followers of the Redeemer 
themselves to determine how often 
they would celebrate his death. It 
was commanded them to do it ; it was 
presumed that their love to him 
would be so strong as to secur^^ fre- 
quent observanoe ; it was permitted to 
them, as in prayer, to celebrate it on 
any qccasion of affliction, trial, or 
deep interest when they would feel 
their need of it, and when they would 
suppose that its observance would be 
for the edification of the Church, 
^/n remembranee of me. This expres- 
ses the whole design of the ordinance. 
It is a siinple memorial, or remem- 
brancer; designed to recall in a striking 
and impressive manner the memory of 
the Redeemer. It does this by a tender. 


appeal to the senses — ^by the exhibi- 
tion of the broken bread, and by the 
wine. The Saviour knew how prone 
men would be to forget* him ; and he, 
therefore, appointed this ordinance as 
a means by which his memory should 
be kept up in the world. The ordi- 
nance is rightly observed whon it 
recalls the memory of the Saviour ; 
and when its observance is the means 
of producing a deep, and lively, and 
vivid impression on the mind, of his 
death for sin. This expression, a^the 
institution of the supper, is used by 
Luke (chap. xxii. 19); though it does 
not occur in Matthew, Mark, or John. 

26. For as often. Whenever you 
do this. ^ Ye cat this bread. This 
is a direct and positive refutation of 
the doctrine of the papists that the 
bread is clianged into the real body of 
the Lord Jesus. Here it is expressly 
I called bread — bread still — bread after 
the consocration. Before the Saviour 
instituted the ordinance he took 
** bread ’* — ^it was bread then ; it was 
“bread" which he “blessed" and 
“ brake and it was bread when it 
was given to them ; and it was bread 
when Paul here says they ate. How 
then can it be pretended that it is 
any thing else but broad? And what 
an amazing and astonishing absurdity 
it is to believe that that bread l.i 
changed into the fiesh and blood of 
Jesus Christ! ^ Ye do shdtu the 
Lord*8 death. You set forth, or ex- 
hibit in an impressive manner, the 
fact that he was put to death ; you 
esLhibit the emblems of his broken 
body and shed blood, and your belief 
of the fact that he died. This shows 
that-the ordinance was to be so far 
public as to be a proper showing forth 
of their belief in the death of the 
Saviour. It should he public. It is 
one mode of professing attachment to 
the Redeemer ; and its public obser- 
vance often has a most impressive 
effect on those who witness its obser- 
vance. T Till he come. Till he re- 
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eat this bread, and drink this cup ' fiuilty of the body and blood of the 
of the Lord, unworthily,** shall be Lord, 
a JolinS.S8.64;chap.ld.2L f 


• turn to judge the world. This domon- 
stratcs, (1.) That it was the steady 
belief of the primitive church that 
the Lord Jesus would return to judge 
the world ; and (2.) That it was de- 
signed that this ordinance should be 
perpetuated, and observed lo the end 
of time. In every generation, there- 
fore, and in every place where there 
are Christians, it is to bo observed, 
until the Son of God shall return ; 
and the necessity of its observance | 
shall cease only when the whole body 
of the redeemed shall be permitted to 
j see their Lord, and there shall -be no 
I need of those emblems to remind 
I them of him, for all shall see him as 
I he is 

I 27. Wherefore (iVn). So that ; 

I or it follows from what has been said. 
If this be the origin and intention of 
the Lord’s supper, then it follows 
that whoever partakes of it in an im- 
proper manner is guilty of his bod/ 
and blood. The design of Paul is to 
correct their improper mode of observ- 
ing this ordinance; and having show- 
ed them the true nature and design of 
I the institution, ho now states the con- 
I sequences of partaking of it in an 
I improper manner. ^ Shall eat this 
bread; see ver. 26. Paul still calls 
I it bread, and shows thus that he 
! was a stranger to the doctrine that 
; the bread was changed into the very 
iKidy of the Lord Jesus. Had the 
j papal doctrine of transubstantiation 
I been t^e, Paul could not have called 
lit bread. The Romanists do not 
I believe that it is bread, nor would 
j they call it such ; and this shows how 
I needful it is for them to keep tlie 
I Scriptures from the people, and how 
I impossible to express Iheir dogmas in 
■ the language of the Bible. Let 
I Christians adhere to the simple lan- 
guage of the Bible, aUd there is no 
danger of their falling into the errors 
of the papists, f Vnvoorthily, Per- 
haps there is no expression in the 
Bible that has given more trouble to 
weak and feeble Christians than this. 
Jt is certain that there is no one that 


has operated to deter eo many from 
the communion; or that is so often 
made use of as an excuse^ for not 
making a profession of religion. The 
excuse is, I am unworthy to partake 
of this holy ordinance. 1 shall only 
expose myself *to condemnation. I 
must therefore wait until I become 
more worthy, and better prepared to 
celebrate it.” It is important, there- 
fore, that there should be a correct 
understanding of this passage. Most 
persons interpret it as if it were un- 
worthy, and not unworthily, and seem 
to suppose that it refers to their per- 
sonal qualifications, to their unfitness 
to partake of it, rather than to the 
manner in which it is done. It is to 
be remembered, therefore, that the 
word here used is an adverb, and not 
an adjective, and has reference to the 
manner of observing the ordinance, 
and not to their personal qualifica- 
tions oiqp fitness. It is true that in | 
ourselves we are all unworthy of an j 
approach to the table of the Lord ; < 
unworthy to be regarded as his fol- 
lowers ; unworthy of a title to ever- 
lasting life: but it does not follow that 
wo may not partake of this ordinance 
in a worthy, i. e. a proper manner, 
with a deep sense of our sinfulness, 
our need of a Saviour, and with some 
just views of the Lord Jesus as our 
Redeemer. Whatever may be our 
consciousness of personal unworthi- 
ness and unfitness — and that con- 
sciousness cannot be too deep >- yet | 
we may have such love to Christ, and ! 
such, a desire to be saved by him, and 
such a sense of his worthiness, as to 
make it proper for us to approach and 
partake of this ordinance. The term 
unworthily (cragwr) means properly 
tff an unworthy or improper mannjsr, 
in a manner unsuitable to the purposes , 
fer which it was designed or institut- 
ed; and may include the following 
things, viz. (1.) Such an irregular 
and indecent observance as existed in 
the church of Corinth, where even 
gluttony and intemperance prevailed 
under the professed design of oele- 
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brating the supper. (2.) An obser- 
ranee of the ordinance 'vrhere there 
should be no distinction between it 
and common meals (Note on rer.20): 
where they did not regard it as de- 
I signed to show forth the death of the 
I Lord Jd^sus. It is evident that where 
such views prevailed, there could be 
no proper qualification for this obser- 
vance; and it is equally clear that 
such ignorance can hardly be supposed 
to prevail now in those lands which 
are illuminated by Christian truth. 
(3.) When it is done for the sake of 
mockery, and when the purpose is to 
deride religion, and to show a marked 
contempt for the ordinances of the 
gospel. It is a remarkable fact that 
many infidels have been so full of 
malignity and bitterness against the 
Christian religion as to observe a 
mock celebration of the Lord’s sup- 
per. There is no profounder depth 
of depravity than this; there is no- 
thing that can more conclusively or 
painfully show the hostility of man to 
the gospel of God. It is asfcmark* 
able &ct, also, that not a mw such 
persons have died a mqst miserable 
death. Under the horrors of an ac- 
cusing conscience, and the anticipat- 
ed destiny of final damnation, they 
have left the world as frightful monu- 
ments of the justice of God. It is 
also a fact that not a few infidels who 
have been engaged in such unholy 
celebrations have been converted to 
that very gospel which they were thus 
turning into ridicule and scorn. Their i 
consciences have been alarmed ; they 
have shuddered at i;he remembrance 
of the crime ; they have been over- 
whelmed with the consciousj^B of I 
guilt, and have found no peace until | 
they have found it in that blood whose 
shedding they were thus profanely 
celebrating, f ShaU he guUty (•»«- 
;tM). This word properly means ob- 
noxious to punishment for personal 
crime. It always includes the idea 
of ilhdesert, and of exposure to pun- 
ishment on account of crime or ill- 
desert; Mat. V. 22; comp. Exod. 
xxii. 3 : xxxiv. ; Num. xiv. 18 ; 
XXXV. 27 ; Lev. xx. 0 ; see also Deut. 
xix. 10 ; Mat. xxvi. 66. IT Of the 
body and blood of the Lord, Com- 
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mentators have not been agreed in 
regard to the meaning of this expres- 
sion. Doddridge renders it, ** Shall 
be counted guilty of profaning and 
affronting in some measure that which 
is intended to represent the body and 
blood of the Lord.” Grotius renders 
it, ** lie does the same thing as if he 
should slay Chribt.” Bretschneider 
(Lex.) reiraers it, “ Injuring by crime 
the body of the Lord.” Locke ren- 
ders it, ” Shall be guilty of a misuse 
of the body and blood of the Lord 
and supposes it means that they 
should be liable to the punishment 
due to one who made a wrong use of 
the sacramental body and blood of 
Christ in the Lord’s supper. Rc*sen- 
muller renders it, “ He shall he pun- 
ished for such a deed as if he had 
aficctcd Christ himself with igno- 
miny.” Bloomfield renders it, ” He 
shall be guilty respecting the body, 
i. e. guilty of profaning the symbols 
of the body and blood of Christ, and 
consequently shall he amenable to the 
punishment due to such an abuse of 
the highest moans of grace.” But it 
seems to mo that this docs not con- 
vey the fulness of the meaning of the 
passage. The obvious and literal 
sense is evidently that they should by 
such conduct be involved in the sin of 
patting the Lord J esus to death. The 
phrase " the body and blood of the 
Lord,” in this connection, obviously, 
I think, refers to his deaths — ^to the 
fact that his body was broken, and his 
blood shod, of which the bread ai£i 
wine were symbols ; and to be guilty 
of that, moans to be guilty of putting 
him to death ; that is, to bo involved 
in the crime, or to do a thing which i 
should involve the same criminality 
as that. To see this, wo are to re- 
member^ 1.) That the bread and wine 
were symbols or emblems of that 
event, and designed to set it forth. 
(2.) To treat with irreverence and 
profaneness the bread which was an 
emblem of his broken body, was to 
treat with irreverence and profaneness 
the body itself; and in like manner 
the wine, the symbol of his blood. 
(8.) Those, therefore who treated the 
symbols of his body and blood with 
profaneness and contempt were united 
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28 But let a man examine ^ him- self, and so let him eat of thxiA bread, 
a 2 Cor.13.5; iJohn 3.20,21. and drink of thxa cup. 

in spirit with those who put him to about his personal piety, and about his 
death. They evinced the same feel- particular and special fitness for this 
iiigs towards the Lord Jesus that his observance. It should go back into 
murderers did. They treated him with the great inquiry whether he has ever 
scorn, profanenesB, and derision; and been born again; and it shoiild jalso 
showed that with the same spirit they have special reference to his imme- 
woulU havejoined in the act pf murder- diate and directs preparation for the 
ing the Son of God. They would evince ordinance. He should not only be 
their hostility to the Saviour himself able to say in general that he is a 
as far as they could do, by showing Christian, but he should be able to 
contempt for the memorials of his say that he has then a particular pre- 
body and blood. The apostle does by paration for it. He should be in a 
no means, however, as I understand suitable frame of mind for it. He 
him, moan to say that any of the should have evidence that he 

Corinthians Itad been thus guilty of is a penitent ; that ho has true faith 
his body and blood. He does not in the Lord Jesus ; that he is depend- 
charge on them this murderous inten- ing on him, and is desirous of being 
tion. But he states what is the fair saved by him. (2.) This examination 
and obvious construction which is to should be minute and particular. It 
be put on a wanton disrespect for the should extend to the words, the 
Lord’s supper. And the design is to thoughts, the feelings, the conduct, 
guard them, and all others, against We should inquire whether in our 
this sin. There can be no doubt that family and in our business ; whether 
those who celebrate his d^th in among Christians, and with tho world, 
mockery and derision are held guilty we havdfeived the life of a Christian, 
of his body and blood. They show We should examine our private 
that they have the spirit of his mur- thoughts ; our habits of secret prayer, 
dcrers ; they evince it in the most and of searching the Scriptures. Our 
awful way possible *, and they who examination should be directed to tho 
would thus join in a profane celebra- inquiry whether we are gaining the 
tion of the Lord's supper would have victory over our easily besetting sins, 
joined in the cry, “ Crucify him, cru- and becoming more and moro con- 
cify him,’* For it is a most fearful formed to the Saviour. It should, in 
and solemn act to trifle with sacred short, extend to all our Christian 
things; and especially to hold up to characten; and every thing which goes 
derision and scorn, the bitter sorrows to make up or to mar that character 
by which the Son of God accomplished should be the subject of faithful and 
the redemption of the world. honest examination. (3.) It should be 

28. But let a man examine himself, done because, (a) It is well to pause 
Let him search and see if he have the occasionally in life, and take an 
proper qualifications — ^if he has know- account of our standing in the sight 
ledge to discern the Lord’s body of God. Men make advances in 
( Note, vor. 29); if he has true repent- business and in property only when 
dnee for his sins; true foIRi in the they often examine their accounts. 
Lord Jesus; and a sincere desire to and know just how they stand, (b) 
live the lifb of a Christian, and to be Because the observance of the Lord’s 
like the Son of God, and be saved by supper is a solemn act, and there will 
the merits of his blood. Let \ him be fearful results if it is celebrated in 
examine himself, and see whether he an improper manner, (c) Because 
have the right feelings of a communi- self-examination supposes seriousness 
cant, and can approach the table in a and calmness, and prevents precipita- 
proper manner. In regard to this we tion and rashness — states of mind 
may observe, (1.) That this examina- entirely unfavourable to a proper j 
tion should include the great question observance of the Lord’s supper, (d) i 
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20 For he that eateth and drink* 
eth unworthily, eateth and dnnk- 


BecauHo by self-examination one may 
search out and remove those things 
that are offensive to God, and the sms 
which so easily beset us may be known 
and abandoned, (e) Because the ap- 
proach to the table of the Lord is a 
solemn approach to the Lord himself; 
is a solemn profession of attachment 
to him ; is an act of consecration to 
his service in the presence of angels 
and of men ; and this should be done 
in a calm, deliberate and sincere man- 
ner^such a manner as may be the 
result of a prayerful and honest self- 
examination. ^ And 80 let him eat, 
dsc. And as the result of such exa- 
mination, or after such an examina- 
tion ; that is, let the act of eating 
that bread be always preceded by a 
solemn self-examination. Bloomfield 
renders it, “and then,’* “ then only. ’ 
The sense is plain, that the commun- 
ion should always be preceded by an 
honest and prayerful self-examina- 
tion. 

29. For he that eateth, &c. In order 
to excite them to a deeper reverence 
for this ordinance, and to a more so- 
lemn mode of observing it, Paul in this 
verse states another consequence of 
partaking of it in an improper and 
irreverent manner; comp. vor. 27. 
If Eateth and drinketh damnation* 
This is evidently a figurative expres- 
sion, meaning that by eating and 
drinking improperly he incurs con- 
demnation; which is here expressed 
by eating and drinking condemnation ! 
itself. The word damnatiot^Q now 
Apply* 1 a common language, exclu- 
sively to the future and final pimish- 
ment of the wicked in hell. But the 
word here used does not of necessity 
refer to that ; and according to our 
use of the word now, there is a harsh- 
ness and severity in our translation 
which the Greek does not require, and 
which probably was not conveyed by 
the word “damnation” when* the 
translation was made. In the margin 
it is correctly rendered “judgment.” 
The word here used properly 

denotes judgment; the result of judg- 
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eth 1 damnation to Rimself, not 
discerning the Lord’s body. 

Ijttdgment, Roin.l3«2. 

ing, that is, a sentence ; then a sen-* 
tence by which one is condemned, or 
condemnation ; and then punishment ; 
see Rom. iii. 8 ; xiii. 2. It has evi- 
dently the sense of judgment here ; 
and means, that by their improper 
manner of observing this ordinance, 
they would expose themselves to the 
divine displeasure, and to punishment. 
And it refers, I think, to the punish- 
ment or judgment which the apostle 
immediately specifies, ver. 30, 32. It 
means a manifestation of the divi le 
displeasure which might be evinsed in 
this life ; and which, in the case of the 
Corinthians, was manifested in the 
judgments which God had brought 
upon them. It cannot be denied, 
however, that a profane and intention- 
ally irreverent manner of observing 
the Lord’s supper will incct with tne 
divine displeasure in the eternal 
world, and aggravate the doom of 
those who are guilty of it. But it is 
clear that this was not the punishment 
which the apostlo had here in his eye. 
This is apparent, (1.) Because the 
Corinthians did eat unworthily, and 
yet the judgments inflicted on them 
were only temporal, that is, weaki.ess, 
sickness, and temporal death fver. 
30); and, (2.) Because the reason - 
assigned for these judgments is, that 
they might not be condemned with the 
wicked; i. e. as the wicked are in hell, 
ver. 32. Whitby. Comp. I Pet. iv. 

17. If Not discerning th^ Lord's body. 
Not discriminating (/(*»• hetK^ivMv) be- 
tween the bread which is used on this 
occasion and common and ordinary 
food. Not making the proper differ- 
ence and distinction between this and 
commoii meals. It is evident that 
this was the leading offence of tlie 
Corinthi«aiis (see Notes, ver. 20, 21), 
and this is the proper idea which the 
original conveys. It does not refer 
to any intellectual or physical power 
to perceive that that broad represented 
I the body of the Lord ; not to any spi- 
I ritual perception which it is often 
supposed that piety has to distinguish 
this ; not to any view which fiuth may 
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30 For tliis cause many are weak 
and dckly among you, and many 
sleep. 


bo supposed to have to discern the 
l)ody of the Lord through the ele- 
ments ; but to the fact that they did 
not distinguish or discriminate be- 
i tween this and common meals. They 
I did not regard it in a proper manner, 

' but supposed it to be simply an histor- 
i ical commemoration of an event, such 
.^s they were in the habit of observing 
in honour of an idol or a hero by a 
public celebration. They, therefore, 
arc able to “ discern the Lord’s body” 
in the sense intended hero, who with 
a serious mind, regard it as an insti- 
tution appointed by tiio Lord Jesus to 
comriicmorate his death ; and who dis- 
tinguish thus between this and ordi- 
nary meals and all festivals and feasts 
designed to commemorate other events. 
In other words, who deem it to be 
designed to show forth the fact that 
liis body was broken for sin, and who 
desire to observe it as such. It is 
evident that all true Christians may 
have ability of this kind, and need not 
incur condemnation by any error in 
regard to this. The humblest and 
obscurest follower of the Saviour, 
with the feeblest faith and love, may 
regard it as designed to set forth the 
death of his Redeemer; and observ-- 
mg it thus, will meet with the divine 
approbation. 

iSO. For this cause. On account of 
the improper manner of celebrating 
the Lord’s supper; see ver. 21. 
% Many are weak {ua-fitvvf). Evi- 
dently referring to prevailing bodily 
sickness and disease. This is the 
natural and obvious interpretation of 
this passage. The sense clearly is, that 
God had sent among them bodily dis- 
tempers as an expression of the divine 
displeasure and judgment for their 
improper mode of celebrating the 
Lord’s supper. That it was not un- 
common in those times for God in an 
I extraordinary manner to visit men 
with calamity, sickness, or death for 
their sins, is evident li^im the New 
Testament; see Note, chap. v. 6 ; Acts 
V. 1—10 ; xiii. 11 ; 1 Tim, i. 20 ; and 


31 For if « we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judg- 
ed. 

a Ps.32.5; 1 John 1.9 

perhaps 1 John v. 16; and James v. 
1 4, 15. It may possibly have been the 
case that the intemperance and glut- 
tony which prevailed on these occa- 
sions was the direct cause of no small 
part of tho bodily disease which pre- 
vailed, and which in some cases ter- 
minated in death. ^ And tnany sleep. 
Have died. The death of Christians 
in the Scriptures is commonly repre- 
sented under the image of sleep ; Dan. 
xii. 2; John xi. 11,* 12; 1 Cor. xv. 
51 ; 1 Thess. iv. 14 ; v. 10. Perhaps 
it may be implied by the use of this 
mild term here, instead of the harsher 
word death, that these were true 
Christians. This sentiment is in 
accordance with all that Paul states 
in regard to the church at Corinth. 
Notwithstanding all their irregulari- 
ties, he docs not deny that they were 
sincere Christians, and all his appeals 
and reasonings proceed on that sup- 
position, though there was among them 
much ignorance and irregularity. God 
often visits his own people with trial ; 
and though they -are his children, yet 
this does not exempt them from afflic- 
tion and discipline on account of their 
imperfections, errors, and sins. The 
practical lesson taught by this is, that 
Christians should servo God with 
purity ; that they should avoid sin in 
every form ; and that the commission 
of sin will expose them, as well as 
others, to the divine displeasure. Tho 
reason why this judgment was inflicted 
on the Corinthians was, that there 
might be a suitable impression made 
of the holy nature of that ordinance, 
and ^hat Christians might be led to 
observe it' in a proper maimer. If it 
bo asked whether God ever visits his 
people now with his displeasure for 
their improper manner of observing 
this ordinance, we may reply, (1.) 
That we have no reason to suppose 
that he inflicts hodUy diseases and 
corporeal punishments on account of 
it. But, (2.) There is no reason to 
doubt that the improper observance 
of the Lord's supper, like the impro- 
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32 But when we are judged, 
we " are chastened of the Lord, 

a Pa.94.12,13; Hob.l2.5— 11. 

per observance of any other religious 
duty, ^ill be followed with the expres- 
sion of God’s displeasure, and with a 
spiritual blighting on the soul. This 
maybe evinced in the following modes, 
(a) In hardening the heart by an im- 
proper familiarity with the most sacred 
and solemn ordinances of religion, (b) 
Increased coldness and deadness in 
the service of God. If the ordinances 
of the gospel are not the means of 
making us better, they are the means 
of making us wbrse. (c) The loss of 
the favour of God, or of those pure, 
and spiritual, and elevated joys which 
we might have obtained by a proper 
observance of the ordinance. There 
is no reason to doubt, that God may 
make it the occasion bf manifestviff 
his^ displeasure. It may be followed 
by a want of spiritual comfort and 
peace ; by a loss of communion with 
God ; and by a withholding of those 
comforts from tho soutwliich mi^ht 
have been enjoyed, and which are im- 
parted to those who observe it in a 
proper manner. The general princi- 
ple is, that an improper discharge of 
any duty will expose us to his displea- 
sure, and to the certain loss of all those 
favours which might have resulted 
from a proper discharge of the duty, 
and to the tokens of the divine dis- 
pleasure. Ahd this is as true of 
prayer, or of any other religious duty, 
as of an improj^r observance of the 
Lord’s supper. 

3 1 . For if we would judge (^selves. 
If we would examine ourselves, (ver. 
28); if we would exercise a strict 
scrutiny over our hearts and feelings, 
and conduct, and come to the Lord’s 
table with a proper spirit, wc should 
escape the condemnation to which they 
are exposed who observe it in an im- 
proper maimer. If we would exercise 
proper teveritg and honesty in deter- 
mining our own character and fitness 
for the ordinance, wa should not ex- 
pose ourselves to the divine displea- 
sure. U We shouHd not he judged. 
We should not be eitposed to the 


that we should not be condemned 
with the world. 


expression of God’s disapprobation. 
He refesB here to the punishment 
which had come upon the Corinthians 
for their improper manner of observ- 
ing the ordinance ; and he says that 
if they had properly examined them- 
selves, and had understood the nature 
of the ordinance, that they would have 
escaped the judgments that had come 
upon them. This is as true now as it 
was then. If we wish to escape tho 
divine displeasure; if we wish the 
communion to he followed with joy, 
and peace, and growth in grace, and 
not with blighting and spiritual bar- 
renness, we should exercise a severe 
judgment on our character, and feel- 
ings, and motives ; and should come 
to it with a sincere desire to honour 
Christ, and to advance in the divine 
life. 

32. But when we are judged. This 
is added, evidently, to console those i 
who had been afflictod on^ account of j 
their improper matiner of observing 
the Lord’s supper. The sense is, that 
though they were thus afQicted by 
God ; though he had manifested his 
displeasure at the manner in which 
they had observed the ordinance, yet 
the divine judgment in the case was 
not inexorable. They were not re- 
garded by God as wholly strangers to 
piety, and would not be lost for ever. 
They should not he alarmed, th^c- 
fore, as if there was no mercy for 
them ; but they should rather regard 
their calamities as {he chastening of 
the Lord on his own children, and as 
designed for their salvation. ^ We 
are chastened of the Lord, It is his 
act; and it is not vengeance and 
wrath ; but it is to be regarded as tho 
chastisement of a father’s hand, in 
order that we should not be con- 
demned with the wicked. We are 
under the discipline of the 

Lord ; we are dealt with as children, 
and are corrected as by the hand of a 
father; com^ Hebf xli.*5 — 10, and 2 
Cor. vl. 9. The design of God’s cor- 
rectinghis children is, that theyshonld 
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83 Wherefore, my brethren. And the rest will I set in-order 
when ye come together to eat, tarry when I come, 
one for another. ' CHAPTER XII. 

• 34 And if any man flunger, let OW concerning spiritual 
him eat at h^me; that ye come brethren, I would not have 
not to ether unto condemnation. > you ignorant. • 

1 yidgmmt. 

hereclaimed.tm^jioideBtroyed. ^ That was to be distinguished from the ordi- 
we shovld not be condemned with the norj idea of a feast or festival. ^ T*kat 
world. It is implied here, (1.) That ye come not togetiier unto condemna- 
the world — those who wore not Chris- Hon. That the effect of your doming 
tians, would be condemned; (2.) That together for the observance of the 
Paul regarded the Corinthians, whom Lord's supper be noi to produce con- 
he addressed, and who had even been demnation ; see Note, ver. 20. ^ And 
guilty of this improper manner of the reet wul I set in order, <hc. 
observing the Lord's supper, and who Probably he refers here to other mat- 
had been punished for it,a8 true Chris- ters on which he had been consulted ; 
tians; and, (3.) That the purpose or other things which ho knew re- 
which God had in view in inflicting quired to be adjusted. The other 
these judgments on them was, that matters pertaining to the order and 
they might be purified, and enlight- disc^linc of the church 1 will defer 
ened. and recovered from their errors, until 1 can come among you, and por- 
and saved. This is the design of God sonally arrange them. It is evident 
in the calamities and judgments which from this, that Paul at this time pur^ 
he brings on his own children. — And posed soon to go to Corinth; see 2 
so now, if he afflicts us, or leaves us Cor. i. 13, 16# It' was doubtless true 
to darkness, or follows the commu- that there might be many things 
nion with the tokens of his displea- which it was desirable to adjust in the 
sure, it is, that wo may be recovered church there, which could not be so 
to a deeper sense of our need of him ; well done by letter. The main things, 
to juster views of the ordinance ; and therefore, which it was needflil to cor- 
to a more earnest wish to obtain his rect immediately, he had discussed in 
favour. this letter ; the other matters he re- 

33. When ye come together to eat. served to be arranged by himself when 
Professedly to eat tho Lord’s supper, ho should go among them. Paul was 
^ Tarry one for another. Do not be disappointed in his expectations of 
guilty of disorder, intemperance, and returning among them as soon* as he 
glultony; see Note, ver. 21. Dodd- had intended (see 2 Cor. i. 17), and 
ridge understands this of tho feast under this disappointment he for- 
that he supposes to have preceded the warded to them another epistle. If 

I Lord’s supper. But the more obvious all Christians would follow implicitly 
interpretation is, to refer it to the his directions here in regard to the 
I Lord’s supper itself ; and to enjoin Lord's supper, it would be an ordi- 
I j>erfeot order, respect, and sobriety, nance full of comfort. May all so 
The idea is, that the table was common understand its nature, and so partake 
for the rich and the poor; and that of it, that they shall meet the appro- 
the rich should claim no priority or Jiation of their Lord, and so that it 
precedence over the poor. may be the means of saving grace to 

34. And if any man hunger, dsc. their souls. 

The Lord’s supper is not a common CHAPTER XII. 

feast ; it is not designed as a place Tins chapter commences a new sub- 

where a man may gratify his appetite, ject, the discuss^ of which continues 
It is designed as a simple eommemoror to the close of tm fourteenth chapter. 
tion, and not as a feasL This remark The general subject is that of spiritual 
was designed to correct their views of endowments, or the right mode of ox- 
the supper, and to show them that it ercising their spiritual gifts, and the 
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degrecb of honour which was due to 
those who had been distinguished by 
God by the special influences of his 
Spirit. It is evident that many in the 
church at Corinth had been thus fhv- 
ourod ; and it is evident that they had 
greatly abused these endowments, and 
that those who were thus favoured had 
claimed a precedency of honour above 
those who had been less distinguished. 
It is not improbable that they had in 
their letter to Paul (see Note, chap, 
vii. 1), requested his counsel on this 
subject, and asked him to teach them 
what measure of honour should be 
given to those who had been thus en- 
dowed. This subject, as it was of im- 
portance not only for them, but for 
the church at large in all future times, 
he proceeds to discuss in this, and the 
two following chapters ; and this dis- 
cussion closes the second part of the 
epistle ; see the Introduction. The 
geaeral scope of these chapters is this. 
(1.) He shows that all those endow- 
ments were conferred by the Holy 
Ghost, and were all for j^he use of the 
church ; that the chuvch was one, but 
that there was a necessity for diversi- 
fied operations in that church; and 
that, therefore, no one should value 
himself on that gift above his brother, 
and no one should feel himself dishon- 
oured because he had not been thus 
favoured. All filled important places 
in the church, just as the various 
members and parts of the human 
system were necessary for its sym- 
metry, action and health; and all 
therefore, should be wilting to occupy 
the place which God had assigned 
them, chap. xii. (2.) In chapter ziii. 
he recommends love^ or charity, as of 
more value than all other spiritual 
gifts put together, and therefore re- 
commoids that that should be espe- 
cially the object of their desire. (3.) 
In chapter xiv. he gives particular 
rules about the proper exercise of 
spiritual^ifts in their public assem- 
blies. T^is chapter, therefore, is oc- 
cupied in stating and illustrating the 
position that all i^ritual gifts are 
conferred by the Holy Ghost, and 
that no one should so v^ue himself on 
thi« giftas to despise those who had 
not l^n .thus endowed ; and that no 
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one who had not thus been favoured 
should be dejected, or regard himself 
as dishonoured. This statement is 
illustrated in the following manner. , 

(1.) Paul states the importance of 
the subject, ver. 1 . 

"(2.) He reminds them that they 
were formerly in a state of ignorance, 
sin, and idolatry. Ter. 2. 

(3.) He states one mark of being 
under the influence of the Spirit of 
God — ^that is, that it would lead them 
to acknowledge and honour Jesus 
Christ. If the Spirit by which they 
were influenced led them to this, it 
was proof that it was the Holy Ghost, 
ver. 3. If any pretenders to inspira- 
tion were in the habit of speaking 
disrespectfully of Jesus Christ,' or of 
calling him accfarsed, it proved 
that they wero not under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. 

(4.) There were diversities in the 
operations of the Spirit, but however 
various were these operations, they 
all proceeded from the same agent, 
ver. 4 — 11, All were not, therefore, 
to expect precisely the same influ- 
ences or operations ; nor were they 
to suppose that because there were 
various operations, that therefore they 
were not influenced by the Spirit of 
God. 

(3.) Paul states and illustrates the 
truth that the church is one, ver. 12 
— 27. As the body is one, yet has 
many members, so is it with the 
church, ver. 12. The body has many 
members, and no members in ' the 
body are useless, but all perform im- 
portant parts, however unimportant 
they may seem to be; and no one mem- 
ber can say that it has no need of the 
others. So it is in the church, ver. 
13—27. 

(6.) This beautiful allegory, drawn 
from the functions of the various parts 
of the human body, Paul applies now 
to the church, and shows (ver. 28 — 30) 
that the same thing should be ex- 
pected in the church of Christ. It 
followed, therefore, that those who 
were not as highly favoured as others 
I should not regard themselves as nse- 
I less, and decline their station in the 
I church. It followed also, that those 
who were in inferior stations should! 
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i 2 Ye know that ye were Gen- 
tiles, carried away unto these 


I not envy those who had been more 
highly favoured : and that those who 
were in more elevated stations, and 
who had been more signally favoured, 
should not look down on those beneath 
them with contempt. It followed 
also, that they should regard them- 
selves as one body; and love and 
cherish each other with constant 
Christian affection. 

I (7.) Paul tells them that it was not 
improper to desire^ the highest endow- 
ments, but says that he will propose 
an object of desire to be preferred to 
these gifts — ^and that is Lov£,vcr. 31. 

1. Now concerning. It is now time 
that I should speak of spiritual en- 
dowments. He had no doubt been 
consulted in regard to them, and pro- 
bably various questions had been pro- 
posed, which he now proceeded to 
answer. ^ Spiritual gifts. The word 
** gifts is not in the original. Tj^e 
, Greek refers to “ spiritual ” things in 
general, or to any thing that is of a 
spiritual nature. The whole discus- 
! sion, however, shows that he refers to 
the various endowments, gifts, or 
graces that had been bestowed in 
different degrees on the members of 
the church — including the distinctions 
in graces, and in degrees of office and 
rank, which had been made in the 
Christian church in general (chap, 
xii^ as well as the extraordinary en- 
dowments of the gift of tongues which 
had been bestowed upon many, chap, 
xiv. f I would not have you ignorant. 
The subject is of so much importance 
that it demands particular attention 
and special care ; comp. Note, chap. x. 
1. 1 ^ould not have you ignorant in 
i*egard to the nature of those endow- 
ments ; the spirit with which they 
should be received; the rules to which 
they who are thus favoured should be 
subjected ; and the ffielings and views 
which should be cherished in all the 
members of the church in regard to 
them. Nothing is of more importance 
in the church than the doctrine re- 
specting the influences and endow- 
ments of the Holy Spirit. 


dumb » idols, even as ye were! 
led. 

gl The6B. 1.9. 

2. Ye know, Ac. This verse is re- 
garded by many as a parenthesis. But 
it is not necessary to suppose t|iat it 
is so, or that it does no^ cohere with 
that which follows. The design seems 
to be to remind them of their former 
miserable condition as idolaters, in 
order to make them more sensible of 
their advantages as Christians, and 
that they might be led more highly to 
appreciate their present condition. 
Paul often refers Christians to their 
former condition, to excite in them 
gratitude for the mercies that God 
has conferred on them in the gospel ; 
see Note, chap. vi. 11, comp. Bom. vi. 
17; Eph. ii. 11, 12; Titus iii. 3. ^ nat 
ye were Gentiles. Heathen ; worship- 
pers of idols. The idea is. that they 
were pagans ; that they had no know- 
ledge of the true God, but were sunk 
in miserable superstition and idolatry. 
^ Carried away. Led along; that 
is, deluded by your passions, deluded 
by your priests, deluded by your vain 
and splendid rites of worship. The 
whole system made an appeal to the 
senses, and bore along its votaries as 
if by a foreign and irresistible impulse. 
The word which is used 
conveys properly the idea of being 
carried into bondage, or being led to 
punishment, and refers here doubtless 
to the strong means which had *been 
used by crafty politicians and priests 
in their former state to delude and 
deceive them. ^ Unto these dumb 
idols. These idols which could not 
speak — an attribute which is often 
g^ven to them, to show the folly of 
worshipping them ; Ps. cxv. 5 ; cxxxv. 
15 ; l}ab. ii. 18, 19. The ancient 
priests and politicians deluded the peo- 
ple with the notion that oracles were 
uttered by the idols whom they wor- 
shipped, and thus they maintained the 
belief in their divinity. The idea of 
Paul here seems to be, { 1.) That their 
idols never could have uttered the 
oracles which webe ascribed to them, 
and consequently that they had *been 
deluded. (2.) That these idols eonld 
never have endowed them with each 
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3 Wherefore I give you to under- 
stand, that no man ^ speaking by 
a Mork 9.30; 1 Jolui 4,2,3. 

Spiritual privileges as they now had, 
and consequently that their present 
state was far preferable to their for- 
mer Condition. ^ Even at ye were 
led. Were Ibd by the priests in the 
temples of the idols. They were 
under strong delusions and the arts 
of cunning and unprincipled men. 
The idea is, that they had been under 
a strong infatuation, and were entirely 
at the control of their spiritual lead- 
ers — a description remarkably applic- 
able now to all forms of imposture in 
the world. No system of paganism 
consults the freedom and independ- 
ence of the mind of man ; but it is 
everywhere characterized as a system 
of power, and not of thought ; and all 
its arrangements are made to secure 
that power without an intelligent 
assent of the understanding and the 
heart. 

3. Wherefore I give you to under- 
tiand, I make^ known to you. The 
ibree of this expression is, / give you 
this rule to distinguish, or by which 
you may know what influences and 
operations are from God. The design 
of the passage is, to give them some 
simple general guide by 'which they 
could at once recognise the operations 
of the Spirit of God, and determine 
whether they who claimed to be under 
! that operation were really so. That 
rule was, that all who were truly in- 
fluenced by the Holy 'Ghost would be 
disposed to acknowledge and to know 
Jesus Christ; and where this disposi- 
tion existed, it was of itselP a clear 
demonstration that it was the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God. The same 
rule substantially is given by John (1 
John iv. 2), by which to ^ test the 
naturp of the spirit by which men 
profess to be influenced. ** Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God: Every 
spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God/’ cqmp. 
also Note to Mat. zvi. 17. That no 
man. No one It may refer 

to a man^ or to demons, or to those 
who pretended to be under inspiration 
of any kind. And it may refer to 


the Spirit of God calleth Jesus ^ 
accursed: and ^ that no man can 

1 or, anath&tML. h MRt.16.17. 

the Jews who may have pretended to 
be under the influence of God’s Spirit, 
and who yet anathematized and cursed 
the name of Jesus. Or it may be in- 1 
tended simply as a general rule ;l 
meaning that if any one, whoever he j 
might bo, should blaspheme the 
name of Jesus, whatever were his' 
pretensions, whether professing to be | 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit ! 
among tbo Jews, or to be inspired' 
among the Gentiles, it was full proof 
that he was an impostor. The argu- 
ment is, that the Holy Spirii in all 
instances would do honour to Jesus 
Christ, and would prompt all who\ 
were under his influence to love and ' 
reverence his name. Speaking by', 
the Spirit of God. Under the influ- 1 
ence of inspiration. % CaUeth. Says, I 
or would say; that is, no such one 
would use the language of anathema 
in regard to him. Accursed. Marg. 
Anathema ; see Note, Acts 

xxiii. 14; Bom. ix. 3; comp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9. The word is 
one of execration, or cursing ; and 
means, that no one under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit could curse 
the name of Jesus, or denounce him 
as execrable and as an impostor. Tbo 
effect of the influences of the Spirit 
would be in all instances to inspire 
reverence for his name and work. It 
is probable that the Jews were here 
principally intended, since there % a 
bitterness and severity in the language 
which accords with all their expres- 
sions. of feeling towards Jesus of 
Nazar4ith. It is possible, also, and 
indeed probable, that the priests and 
priestesses of the pagan gods who pre- 
tended to be under the influence of 
inspiration might denounce the name 
of Jesus, because they would all be 
opposed to the purity of his religion. 
^ And that no man can say,&c. That 
is, that it cannot occur, or even 
happen, that any one will acknow- 
ledge Jesus 4 iB the Messiah who is 
not influenced by the Holy Ghost. 
The meaning is, not that no one has 
physical ability to say that Jesus is 
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say that Jesus is the Lord, bht by 
the Holy Ghost. 


Lord unless aided by the Holy Ghost, 
since all men can say this ; but that 
no one will be disposed heartily to 
say it ; no one will acknowledge him 
as their Lord ; it can never happen 
that any one will confess him as the 
true Messiah who has not been 
brought to this state by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost. ^ Is the Lord. 
Is the Messiah ; or shall acknowledge 
him as their Lord. But by the Holy 
Ghost. Unless he is influenced by 
the Holy Spirit. This is a very im- 
portant verse, not only in regard to 
the particular subject under consider- 
ation in the time of Paul, but also in 
its practical bearing at present. We 
may learn from it, (1.) That it is a 
proof that any man is under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit who is. hear- 
tily disposed to honour the name and 
work of Jesus Christ. (2.) Those 
forms and modes of religion ; thc ae 
religious opinions and practices, will 
bo most in accordance with the 
designs of the Spirit of God, which 
do most to honour the qamo and work 
of Jesus Christ. (3.) It is true that 
no man will ever cherish a proper re- 
gard for Jesus Christ, nor love his 
name and work, unless ho is influ- 
enced by the Holy Ghost. No man 
loves the name and work of the Re- 
deemer by following simply the inclina- 
tions of his own corrupt heart. In 
alf^instances of those who have been 
brought to a willingness to honour 
him, it has been by the agency of the 
Holy Ghost. . (4.) If any man, in any 
way, is disposed to disparage |||e work 
of Christ, to speak lightly o^is per- 
son or his name ; or holds doctrines 
that infringe on the fulness of the 
truth respecting his divine nature, his 
purity, his atonement, it is proof that 
ho is not under the influence of the | 
Spirit of God. Just in proportion I 
as he ^hall disparage that work or | 
name, just in that proportion does he 
give evidence that he is not influ- 
enced by the Divine Spirit ; but by 
proud reason, or by imagination, or 
by a heart that is not reconciled to 
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f 4 Now there are diversities ^ of 
gifts, but the same^ Spirit. 
a Heb.2.4; 1 Pet.1.10. 

God. (5.) All true religion is the 
production of the Holy Spirit. For 
religion consists essentially in a will*- 
ingnesB to honour, and love, and serve 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and where 
that exists, it is produced by the 
Holy Spirit. (0.) The influence of. 
the Holy Spirit should be cherished. 
To grieve away that Spirit is to drive 
all proper knowledge of the Redeemer 
from the soul ; to do this is to leave 
tho heart to coldness, and darkness, 
and barrenness, and spiritual death. 

4. Now there are diversities of 
gifts. There are different endow- 
ments conferred on Christians. For 
the meaning of tho word gifts, see 
Note, Rom. i. 11 ; comp. Rom. v. 15, 
16; vi. 23; xi. 29; xii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 
7; vii. 7. IT the same Spirit. 
Produced by the same Spirit — the 
Holy Ghost. What those diversities 
of gifts are, the apostle enumerates 
in ver. 8 — 1 1. The design for which 
he refers to these various endowments 
is evidently to show those whom he 
addressed, that since they are all I 
produced by the same Holy Spirit, j 
have all the same divine origin, and 
are all intended to answer some 
important purpose and end in the 
Christian church, that, therefore, 
none are to be despised ; nor is one 
man to regard himself as authorized 
to treat another with contempt. The 
Spirit has divided and conferred 
those gifts according to his sovereign 
will ; and his arrangements should be 
regarded with submission, and the 
favours which he confers should be 
received with thankflilness. That the 
Holy Spirit —the third person of the 
adorable Trinity — is hero intended by 
the word ** Spirit,” seems to be mani- 
fest on tho face of the passage, and 
has been the received interpi*ctation 
of the church until it was called in 
question by some recent German 
commentators, at the head of whom 
was Eichhorn. It is not the design 
of these Notes to go into an examina- 
tion of questions of criticism, such as | 
an inquii’y like this would involve. | 
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6 And there are differences of 
^ administrations, but the same 
Lord. 

1 or, minittries. 

Nor is it necessary. Some of the 
argunfbnts by which the common 
interpretatioit is defended are the 
following. (1.) It is the obvious 
interpretation. It is that which 
occurs to the great mass of readers, 
as the true and correct exposition. 
(2.) It accords with the usual mean- 
ing of the word Spirit. No other 
intelligible sense can be given to the 
word here. To say, with Eichhom, 
that it means ''nature,” that there 
are the same natural endowments, 
though cultivated in various measures 
by &H and education, makes manifest 
nonsense, and is contrary to the 
whole structure and scope of the 
passage. (3.) It accords with all the 
other statements in the New Testa- 
ment, whero the endowments here 
referred to "wisdom,” "knowledge,” 

I "faith,” "working of miracles,” 4c., 
are traced to the Holy Spirit, and 
are regarded as his^gift. (4.) The 
harmony, the concinnity of the pass- 
age is destroyed by supposing that it 
refers to any thing else than the Holy 
Spirit. In this verse the agency of 
the Spirit is recognised, and his opera- 
tions on the mind referred to ; in the 
next verse the agency of the Son of 
God (see Note on the verse) is referred 
to; and in the following verse, the 
agency of God — evidently the Father 
— is brought into view; and thus the 
entire passage (ver. 4—6) presents a 
connected view of the operations per- 
formed by th^ Father, Son^Md Holy 
Ghost in the work of redemption. To 
deny that this verse refers to the 
Holy Spirit is to break up the har- 
mony of the whole passage, and to 
render it in no small degre^ unmean- 
ing. But if this refers to the Holy 
Spirit, then it is lui unanswerable 
argument for his personality, and for 
his being on an equality with the 
Father and tile Son. 

5, Of (administrations, Marg. 
Ministries, The word properly de- 
notes ministries: so that there are 
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6 And there are diversities ® of 
operations ; but it is the same €U>d 
which worketh all in all. 

a Roni.l2.6,&c. 

different ranks and grades in the min- 
istries which Christ has appointed, to 
wit, those specified in ver. 0, 10, 23. 

But the same Lord, This refers 
evidently to the Lord Jesus, by whom 
these various orders of ministers were 
appointed, and under whose control 
they are ; see Note, Acts i. 24 ; comp. 
Eph. iv. 5. The term Lord, when it 
I stands by itself in the New Testa- 
ment, usually refers to the Lord Jesus, 
the name by which he was commonly 
known by the disciples; see John 
XX. 25. The fact also that this stands 
between the mention of the work of 
the Spirit (ver. 4) and the work of 
God (ver. 6), and the fact that to the 
Lord Jesus appertained the appoint- 
ment of these various grades of offi- 
cers in the church (comp. Mat. x. 1, 
seq., and Luke x. 1, seq.), is further 
proof that this refers to him. The 
design of the verse is, to show that 
all these offices had their appoint- 
ment from him; and that since all 
were his appointment, and all were 
necessary, no one should be proud of 
an elevated station ; no one should be 
depressed, or feel himself degraded, 
because he had been designated to a 
more humble office. 

6. Of operations. Of works ; to 
wit, of miracles, such as God produ- 
ces in the church, in the estabhuU- 
ment and defence of his religion. 
There are different operations on the 
mind and heart; and different powers 
given ^ man, or different qu^ifica- 
tions i]^uildingup and defending his 
cause. Or it may be, possibly, that 
Paul here refers to th* works of God 
mainly for mere iUustraiion, and by 
the word "operations” means the 
works which God has performed in 
creation and providence. His works 
are various. They are not all alike, 
though they come from the same 
hand. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
the earth are Afferent ; the trees of 
the forest, the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, the inhabitants of the 
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X But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to 
profit ^ withal. 

8 For to one is given, by the 
a Eph. 4 . 7 . &Isa.ll.2,3. echap.2.6,7. 

deep are different ; the fiovirers, and 
shrubs, and herbs are different from 
eatdi other; yet, however much they | 
may vary, they are formed by the 1 
same hand, are the productions of the ' 
same God, are to be regarded as 
proofs of the same wisdom and power. 
The same thing should bo expected in 
his church ; and we should anticipate 
that the endowments of its members 
would be various. ^ But it is the 
same God. The same Father; all 
those operations are produced by the 
same God. They should not, there- 
fore, be undervalued or despised ; nor 
should any ono be unduly elated, or 
pride himself on what has been con- 
ferred by God alone. ^ AU in alL 
All these operations are to be traced 
to him. His agency is everywhere. 
It is as really seen in the in8ec‘"s 
wing as in the limbs of the mammoth; 
as really in the humblest violet as in 
the loftiest oak of the forest. All, 
therefore, should regard themselves 
as under his direction, and should 
submit to his arrangements. If men 
regard their endowments as the gift 
of God, they will be thankful for them, 
and they will not be disposdd to des- 
pise or undervalue others who have 
been placed in a more humble condi- 
ti%n and rank in the church. 

I 7- Bui the manifestation of the 
Spint, The word ** manifestation’* 
means properly that which 
I makes manifest, conspicuous, plain; 
that which illustrates, or m^es any 
thing seen or known. Thus conduct 
manifests the i||^te of the heart ; and 
the actions are a manifestation, or 
showing forth of the real feelings. 
The idea here is, that there is given 
to those referred to, such gifts, endow- 
ments, or graces as shall manifest the 
ivork and nature of the Spirit’s opera- 
tions on tho mind; such endowments 
as the Spirit makes himself known by 
to men. All that he produces in the 
mind is a manifestation of his charac- 


Spirit, ft the word of wisdom ; « to 
another the wo^ of knowledge, 
by the same Spirit; 

9 To mother faith « by the 

d dmp. 13.2. • Eph.3.6. 

ier and work, in the same way as the 
works of God in the visible creation 
are a manifestation of his perfections, 
f Is given to every man. To every 
man whose case is here under consi- 
deration. The idea is not at all that 
the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to all men indiscriminately, to 
pagans, and infidels, and scoffers as 
well as to Christians. The apostle is 
discoursing only of those who are 
Christians, and his declaration should 
be confined to them alone. What- 
ever may be true of other men, this 
statement should be confined wholly 
to Christians, and means simply that 
the Spirit of God gives to each Chris- 
tian such graces and endowments as 
he pleases; that he distributes his 
gifts to all, not equally, hut in a man- 
ner which he sh^l choose ; and tliat 
the design of this is, that all Chris- 
tians should use his endowments for 
the common good. This passage. 
thereforOiJs very improperly adduced 
to prove tnat the gifts and graces of 
the Holy Spirit are conferred alike 
on a,, men, and that pagans, and 
blasphemers, and sinners in general 
are under his enlightening influences. 
It has no reference to any such doc- 
trine, but should be interpreted as 
referring solely to Christians, and the 
various endowments which are con- 
ferred on them. Tf To profit withal 

ri Unto profit; i, e. 

for utility, or use ; or to be an advan- 
tage to the church ; for the common 
good of all^ This does not mean that 
each one must cultivate and improve 
his graces and gifts, however true that 
may be, but tlmt they are to bo used 
fbr tlie common good of the church ; 
they are bestowed /or utility ^ or pro- 
fit; they are conferred in such mea- 
sures and in^such a manner as are 
best adapted to be useful, and tp do 
good. They are bestowed not on all 
equally, but in such a manner as 
shall ^st subserve the interests of 
Q 
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piety and the church, and as shall 
tend harmoniously to carry on the 
great interests of religion, and fur- 
ther the welfare of the whole Chris- 
tian body. The doctrine of this verse 
is, therefore, (1.) That the Holy 
Spirit bestows such endowments on 
all Christians^ as h^ pleases; and, 
(2.) That the design is, in the best 
manner to promote the common wel- 
fare — ^tho peaco and edification of the 
whole church . It follows from this, 
(1.) That no Christian should be 
unduly elated, as if he were more 
worthy than others, since hU endow- 
ments are the simple gift of God; 
(2.) That no Christian should be 
depressed and disheartened, as if he 
occupied an inferior or unimportant 
station, since hia place has also^been 
assigned him by God; (3.) That all 
should be contented, and satisfied with 
their allotments in the church, and 
should strive only to make the best 
use of their talents and endowments ; 
and, (4.) That all should employ their 
time and talents for the common 
utility; for the furtherance of the 
common welfare, and / the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. 

8, For to one is given, Im order to 
show what endowments he refers to, 
the apostle here particularizes the 
various gifts which the Holy Spirit 
imparts in the church. ^ Sy the 
Spirit. By the Holy Ghost ; by his 
agency on the mind and heart. 
^ The word of wisdom. One he has 
endowed with wisdom^ or has made 
distinguished for wise, and prudent, 
and comprehensive views of the 
scheme of redemption, an^^^with a 
faculty of clearly explaining It to the 
apprehension of men. It is not cer- 
tain that the apostle meant to say 
that this was the most important or 
most elevated endowment because he 
places it first in order. His design 
does not seem to be to observe the 
order of impor^nce and value, but to 
state, as it occurred to 4)im, the fact 
that these various endd^ments had 
been ophferred on different men in 
the church. The sense is, that one 
man would be prominent imd distin- 
guished as a wise man — a prudent 
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counsellor, instructer, and adviser. 

To another the word of knowledge. 
Another would be distinguished for 
knowledge. Ho would be learned; 
would have a clear view of ^he plan , 
of salvation, and of the doctrines and 
duties of religion. The same variety 
is observed in the ministry at all 
times. One man is eminent as a wise 
man; another as a man of intetligence 
and knowledge; and both may be 
equally useful in their place in the 
church. ^ By the same Spirit. All 
IS to lie tracM to the same Spirit; 
all, therefore, may be really useful 
and necessary; and the one should 
not pride himself in his endowments 
above the other. 

9. To another faith. Another shall 
be distinguished for simple confidence 
in God; and his endowment is also 
given by the same Spirit. Many of 
the most useful men in the church are 
distinguished mainly for their simple 
confidence in the promises of God; 
and often accomplish more by prayer 
and by their faith in God than others 
do who are distinguished for their 
wisdom and learning. Humble piety 
and reliance in the divine promises, 
and that measure of ardour, fearless- 
ness, and zeal which result from such 
confidence ; that belief that all obf ta- 
cles must be and wUV be overcome 
that oppose the gospel ; and that God 
will secure the advancement of his 
cause, will often do infinitely more in 
the promotion of his kingdom than 
the most splendid endowments of 
learning and talent. Indeed, if a m&n 
were disposed to do good on the 
widest sc^e possible, to do the utmost 
that he possibly could in saving men, ' 
he would best accomplish it by seek- 
ing Bimple faith in God’s aid and pro- 
mises, and then under the iufiuence 
of this, enga^ with affdour in doing . 
what he could. Faith is one of the ! 
highest endowments of the Christian 
life ; and yet, though all may obtain > 
it, it is one of the rarest endowments. ; 
Perhaps by many it is despised, 
because it may be obtained by all; 
because it is a grace in which the 
poor and the humble may be as much 
distinguished as the man of splendid 
talents and profound learning, f To 
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I miracles ; to another prophecy ; 
to another discerning of spirits ; ^ 
to another divers kinds of tongues ;<>' 

h 1 John 4.1. c Actf 2.4,7-11. 


same Spirit; to another the gifts 
of healing, " by the same Spirit ; 

10 To another the working of 

. a#Iiirk 10.16; James 6.14. 


another the gifts of healing; see 
Mark xvi. 18. This was promised to 
the disciples of the Saviour ; and in 
the early church was conferred on 
many; comp. Acts v. 12, 15, 10; 
XIX. 12. It would seem h'om this 
passage that the gift of healing was 
conferred on some in a more eminent 
degree than on others. 

10. To anbther the working of mira- 
cles, Commentators have felt some 
perplexity in distinguishing this from 
what is mentioned in ver. 0, of the gift 
of healing. It is evident that the apos- 
tle there refers to the power of work- 
ing miracles in healing inveterate and 
violent diseases. The expression here 
used, “working of miracles” (hifyd- 
fjutra, ivfd/utMVf) refers probably to the 
more eirtraordinarg and unitsml kinds 
of miracles ; to those which were re- 
garded as in advance of the power of 
healing diseases. It is possible that 
it may denote what the Saviour had 
reference to in Mark xvi. 18, where 
he said they should take up serpents, 
and if they drank any deadly thing it 
should not hurt them; and possibly 
also to the power of raising up the 
dead. That this power was possessed 
by the apostles is well known; and it 
is possible that it was possessed by 
others also of the early Christians. It | 
isfslear from all this that there was a 
difference even among those who had 
the power of working miracles, and 
that this power was conferred in a 
more eminent degree on some than on 
others. Indeed, the extraordinary 
endowments conferred on the Apostles 
and the early Oliristians, seem to have 
been regulated to a remarkable degree 
in accordance with the rule by wUch 
ordinary endowments are conferred 
on men. Thongh all men have under- 
standing, memory, imagination, bodily 
strength, Ac., y^ one has these in a 
more eminent degree than others ; and 
one is characterized for the possession 
of one of those qualities more than 
for another. Yet all are bestowed by 


the same God. So it was in regard 
to the extraordinary endowmeifts con- 
ferred on the early Chfisiians ; comp, 
chap, xiv., especially ver. 32. 

10. To another propitecy; see Note, 
Rom. xii. 6 . f To another discerning' 
of spirits; comp. 1 John iv. 1. This 
must refer to some power of searching 
I into the secrets of the heart ; of know- 
ing what were a man's purposes, 
views, and feelings. It may relate 
either to the power of determining by 
wliat spirit a man spoke who pretended 
to be inspired, whether he ’ was truly 
inspired or whether he was an impos- 
tor ; or it may refer tor the power of 
seeing whether a man was sincere or 
not in his Christian profession. That 
the apostles had this power, is appa- 
rent from the case of Ananias and 
Sopphira, (Acts v. 1 — H)), and from 
the case of Klymas, Acts xiii. 9 — 11. 
It is evident that where the gift of 
prophecy and inspiration was pos- 
sessed, and whore it would confer 
such advantages on those who pos- 
sessed it, there would be many pre- 
tenders to it ; and that it wouia be of 
vast importance to the infant church, 
in order to prevent .imposition, that 
there should be a power in the church 
of detecting the imposture. \ To 
another divers kinds of tongues, ^The 
power of speaking various languages ; 
see Acts ii. 4, 7 — 1 1 > This passage 
also seems to imply that the extraor- 
dinary endowments of the Holy Spirit 
were not conferred on all alike. ^ To 
dnother the interpretation of tongues. 
The power of interpreting foreign lan- 
guages; or of interpreting the lan- 
guage which might be used by the 
“ prophets” in their communications; 
see Note, chap. xiv. 27. This was 
evidently a faculty different from the 
power of speaking a foreign language; 
and yet it might be equally us^ ful. It 
would appear possible that some might 
have had the power of speaking for- 
eign languages who were not them- 
selves apprized of the meaning, and 
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to another the interpretation of I ing » to every man severally as he 
tongues ; / wi/I. 

11 But all these worketh that I 12 For as the body is one, and i 
one and the self-same Spirit, divid- 1 hath many members, and all the 

I a v€r.6. # 


that interpreters were needful in order 
to express the sense to the hearers. 
Or it may have been that in a promis- 
cuous assembly, or in an assembly 
made up of those who spoke different 
languages, a part might have under- 
stood what was uttered, and it was 
needful that an interpreter should 
explain it to the other portion ; see 
^otes on obap. xiv. 28. 

1 1 . Bui all these. All these various 
endowments. ^Wbrlceth. Produces. 

* All these are to be traced to him. 
% That one and the self-same Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit, Acts ii. They were 
all, though so different in themselves, 
to be traced to the Holy Ghost, just 
as all the natural endowments of men 
— ^their strength, memory, judgment, 
dEG.-*though so various in themselves, 
arc to bo traced to the samo God. 
5[ Dividing to every man severally. 
Conferring on each one a^ he pleases, 
lie confers on each one that which he 
sees to be best, and most wise, and 
proper, f As he will. As he chooses ; 
pr as ^ his view seems best. Dr. 
Doddridge remarks, that this word 
does not so much express arbitrary 
Tloasure, as a determination founded 
on wise counsel.” It implies,- how- 
ever, that he does it as a sovereign ; 
as he sees to be right and best. He 
distributes these favours as to him 
seems best adapted to promote the 
welfare of the whole church and to 
advance his cause. Some of the doc- 
trines wliich arc taught by this ^ersc 
are the following: (1.) The Holy 
Ghost is a person. For, he acts as a 
, person; distributes favours, confers 
endowments and special merciei^ ** as 
' he will” This proves that he is, in 
I some respects, distinguished from the 
' Father and the Son. It would be 
' absurd to say of an attribute of God, 

, that it confers favours, and distributes 
; the various endowments of speaking 
with tongues, and raising the dead. 
And if so, then the Holy Ghost is not 


an attribute of God. (2.) He is a 
sovereign. He gives to all as he 
pleases. In regard to spiritual endow- 
ments of the highest order, he deals 
with men as he does in the common 
endowments bestowed on men, and as 
he does in temporal blessings. He 
does not bestow the same blessings on 
all, nor make all alike. He dispenses 
his favours by a rule which he has not 
made known, but which, we may be 
assured, is in accordance with wisdom 
and goodness. He wrongs no one; 
and he gives to all the favours which 
might be connected with eternal life. 
(3.) No man should be proud of his 
endowments. Whatever they may be, 
they are the gifts of God, bestowed by 
his sovereign will and mercy. But 
assuredly we should not be proud of 
t^t which is the mere gift of another ; 
and which has been bestowed, not in 
consequence of any merit of ours, but 
according to his mere sovereign will. 
(4.) No man should be depressed, or 
should despise bis own gifts, however 
humble they may be. In their own 
place, they may be as important as the 
higher endowments of others. That 
God has placed him where he is, or 
has given less splendid endowments 
than he has to others, is no fault of 
his. There is no crime in it ; and he 
should, therefore, strive to improi-e 
his one talent,” and to make him- 
self use’ful in the rank where he is 
placed. And, (5.) No man should 
despise another because he is in a 
more humble rank, or is less favoured 
than himself. God has made the dif- 
ference, and we should respect and 
honour his arrangements, and should 
show that respect and honour by re- 
garding with ^ndness, and treating as 
fellow labourers with us, all who oc- 
cupy a more humble rank than we do. 

12. For as the body is one. The 
general sentiment which the apostle 
had been illustrating and enforcing 
was, that all the endowments which 
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members of that one body : bein^ 
many, are one body ; so also is 
Christ. ^ 

13 For by one Spirit are we all 

a ver.27. b John 1.J6; Eph 4.5. 

were possessed in the church were the 
work of the same Holy Spirit, and 
that they ought to bo appropriately 
cherished and prized, as being all 
useful and valuable in their places. 
This sentiment he now illustrates 
(ver. 12 — 27) by a beautiful similitude 
taken from the mutual dependence 
of the various parts of the human 
body. The human body is one, and 
yet is composed of various members 
and parts that all unite harmoniously 
in one whole. ^ Being many. Or, 
although they are many or while 
they are in some respects separate, 
and perform distinct and different 
functions, yet they all unite in one 
harmonious whole. ^ So also is 
Christ. The clwch Is represented as 
the body of Christ (ver. 27), meaning 
that it is one, and that he sustains to 
it the relation of Head ; comp. Eph. 
i. 22, 23. As the head is tho most 
important part of th^'hody, it may be 
put for the whole body ; and tho name 
Christ here, the head of the church, 
is put for the whole body of which he 
is tho head; and means here the 
Christian society, or the church. 
This figure, of a part for the whole, 
is one that is common in all languages; 
see Note, Rom. xii. 4, 5. 

• 13. For by one Spirit. That is, 
by the agency or operation of the same 
Spirit, the Holy Ghost, we have been 
united into one body. The idea hero 
is the same as that presented above 
(ver. 7. 11)» by which all the endow- 
ments of Christians are traced to the 
same Spirit. Paul here says, that 
that Spirit had so endowed them as 
to fit them to constitute one body, or 
to be united in one, and to perform 
the various duties which resulted from 
their union in the same Christian 
church. The idea of its having Imen 
done by one and the same Spirit is 
kept up and often presented, in order 
that tho endowments conferred on 
them might be duly appreciated. 
^ Are we a3L Every member of the 


^ baptized into one body, whether 
toe he Jews or Gentiles, i whether 
toe he bond or iree ; and have been 
all made to drink ^into one Spirit. 

1 Oreehs, e John 7.37- 39. 

I church, whatever may be his rank or 
talents, has received bis endowments 
from the same Spirit. ^ Baptised 
into one body. Many suppose that 
there is reference here to the ordi- 
nance of baptism by water. But the 
connection seems rather to require us 
to understand it of the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost (Mat. iil. 11) ; and if so, 
it means, that by tho agency of the 
Ploly Spirit, they had all been fitted, 
each to his appropriate place, to con- 
stitute the body of C hrist — ^the church. 
If, however, it refers to the ordinance 
of baptism, as Bloomfield, Calvin, 
Doddridge, <kc. suppose, then it 
means, that by the very profession of 
religion as made at baptism, by there 
being but one baptism (Eph. iv. 5), 
they had all professedly become mem- 
bers of duo and the same body. The 
former interpretation, however, seems 
to me best to suit the connection. 

Whether we he Jews or Gentiles. 
There is no difference. All are on a 
level. In regard to the grand point, 
no distinction is made, whatever may 
have been our former condition of life. 

^ Bond or free. It is evident that 
many who were slaves were converted 
to the Christian faith. Religion, 
however, regarded all as on a level ; 
and conferred no favours on the free 
which it did not on the slave. It was 
one of the happy lessons of dhristian- 
ity, that it taught men that in the 
great matters pertaining to their eter- 
nal interests they were on the same 
level. This doctrine would tend to 
secure, more than any thing else 
could, tho proper treatment of those 
who were in bondage, and of those 
who were in humble ranks of life. At 
the same time it would not dimin- 
ish, but would ^Increase their real 
respect for their masters, and for 
those who were above them, if they 
regarded them as fellow Christians, 
and destined to the same heaven ; see 
Note, chap. vii. 22. % And have been 
all made to drini, This probaldy ' 
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14 For the body is not one mem- 
ber, but many. 

15 if the toot shall say, Because 
I am not the hand, 1 am not of the 
body; is it therefore not of the body? 

16 ^nd Jf the ear shall say, 
Because I ani not the eye, 1 am not 
of the body ; is it therWore not of 
the body ? 

17 If tho whole body were an 

a ver.28. 

refers to their partaking together of 
tho cup in the Lord's supper. The 
sense is, that by their drin^ng of the 
same cup commemorating the death 
of Christ, they had partaken of the 
same influences of the Holy Ghost, 
which descend alike on all who observe 
that ordinance in a proper manner. 
They hud shown also, that they be- 
longed to the same body, and were all 
united together; and that however 
various might be their graces and 
endowments, yet they all belonged to 
tho same great family. 

14. For the body, Ac. The body is 
made up of many members, which 
have various offices. So it is in tho 
church. We are to expect the same 
variety there ; and we are not to pre- 
sume either that all will be alike, or 
that any member that God has placed 
there will be useless. 

15. Jf the foot shall say, &c. The 
same figure and illustration which 
Paul here uses occurs also in heathen 
writers. It occurs in the apologue 
which was used by Menenius Agrippa, 
as related by Livy (lib. ii. cap. 32), in 
which he attempted to repress a rebel- 
lion which had bepn excited a^fhst 
the nobles and senators, as useless and 
eumhersome to the state. Menenius, 
in order to show the folly of this, re- 
presents the diflbrent members of the 
body asoonspiring against tbestoflxach, 
as being inactive, and as revising to 
labour, and consuming evety thing. 
The consequenoe t>f the conspiracy 
which the feet, and hands, and mouth 
entered into, was a universal wasting 
away of the whole feame for want of 
the nuianment which would have been 
supplied from the stomach. Thus he 
argued it would be by the conspiracy 


eye, where teere the hearing ? If 
the whole were healing, where were 
the smelling ? 

18 But now hath God ’set « the 
members every one of them in the 
body as ^ it hath pleased him. 

19. And if they were all one 
member, where were the body ? I 

20 But now are the^ many mem- 
bers, yet but one body. 

h Rom.l2.3;Ter.ll. 

against the nobles, as being inactive, 
and as consuming all things. The 
representation had the desired effect, 
and quelled the rebellion. The same 
figure is used also by JSsop. The 
idea here is, that as the foot and the 
^ear could ^ot pretend that they were 
not parts of the body, and even not 
important, because they were not the 
eye, <kc. ; that is, were not more hon- 
ourable parts of the body ; so no 
Christian, however humble his endow- 
ments, could pretend that he was use- 
less because he was not more highly 
gifted, and did not occupy a more ele- 
vated rank. 

i*l. If the whole body, Ac. The 
idea in this verse is, that all the parts 
of the body aro useful in their proper 
place, and that it would be as absurd 
to require or expect that all the mem- 
bers of the church should have the 
same endowments, as it would be to 
attempt to make the body all eye. Ii 
all wero the same ; if all had the same 
endowments, important offices wh{,vh 
i are now secured by the other members 
would be unknown. All, therefore 
are to be satisfied with their allot- 
ment ; all are to be honoured in then- 
appropriate place. 

18. Hath God set the members, Ac. 
God has formed the body, with its va- 
rious members, as he saw would best 
conduce to the harmony and useful- 
ness of all. 

19. And if all were one member. If 
there were nothing but an eye, an ear, 
or a limb, there would be no body. 
The idea which this seems intended 
to illustrate is, that if there was not 
variety of talent and endowment in 
the church, the church could not 
itself exist. If, for example therf^' 
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21 And the eyfe cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of tliee : 
nor again, the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you. 

22 Nay much more, those « 
Inembers of the body, which seem 
to be more feeble, are necessary : 
aEccU.9-12;.9.14,15. 

were nothing hut apostles, or prophets, 
or teachers ; if there were none but 
those who spoke with tongues or cpuld 
interpret them, the church could not 
exist. A variety of talents and attain- 
ments in their proper places is as use- 
ful as are the various members of the 
human body. 

21. And th€ ejfe cannot cay to the 
hand, <bc. The hand in its place is 
as needful as the eye ; and the feet 
as the head. Nay, the eye and the 
head could not perform their appro- 
priate functions, or would be in a 
great measure useless but for the aid 
of the hands and feet. Each is use- 
ful in its proper place. So in the 
church. Those that are most talented, 
and most richly endowed with gifts, 
cannot say to those less so, that there 
is no need of their aid. All are use- 
ful in their place. Nay, those who 
are most richly endowed could very 
imperfectly perform their duties with- 
out the aid and co-operation of those 
of more humble attainments. 

22. Which seem to be hnore feeble. 
Weaker than the rest ; which ^seem 
less able to bear fatigue and to en- 
frounter difficulties ; which are more 
easily injured, and which become more 
easily affected with disease. It is 
possible that Paul may here refer to 
the brain, the lungs, the heart, d&c., as 
more feeble in their structure, and 
more liable to disease than the hands 
and the feet, &c., and in reference to 
which disease is. more dangerous and 
fatal, t Arc more necessary. The 
sense seems to be this. A man can 
live though the parts and members 
of his body which are more strong 
were removed ; but not if those parts 
which are more feeble, A man can 
live if his arm or his leg be amputated; 
but not if his brain, his lungs, or his 
heart be removed. So that, although 
tliese parts are more feeble, and more 


23 And those fMmhers of the 
body which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we * bestow 
more abHindant honour; and our 
uncomely *^ partshAve more abundant 
comeliness. 

24 For our comely pafts have 

l or, put (m. 

easily injured, they are really more 
necessary to life, and therefore more 
useful than the more vigorous portions 
of the frame. Perhaps the idea is — 
and it is a beautiful thought — that 
those members of the church which are 
most retiring and feeble ap]iarently ; 
which are concealed from public view, 
unnoticed and unknown — the humh^d, 
the meek, the peaceful, hnd t'" 't pray- 
erful — are often more pc»;-esaary to the 
true wclfr.rc c T tne church than those 
who are eminent for their talent and 
learning. And it is so. The church 
can better spare many a man, even in 
the ministry, who is learned, and elo- 
quent, and popular, than some obscure 
and huinble Christiaii, that is to the 
church what the heart and the lungs 
are to the life. The one is strong, 
vigorous, active, like the hands 
or the feet, and the church often 
depends on them ; the other is feeble, 
concealed, yet vital, like the heart 
or the lungs. The vitality of the 
church could be continued though the 
man of talent and learning should be 
removed ; as the body may live when 
the arm or the leg is amputated ; — 
but that vitality could mt continue if 
the saint of humble and retiring piety, 
and of fervent prayerfulness, were re- 
moved, any more than the body can 
live when there is no heart and no 
lungs. 

23. We bestow more abundant ho- 
nou^. ,Marg. ‘*Put on.*’ The words 
rendered abundant honour” here, 
refer to clothing. We bestow upon 
them more attention and honour than 
we do on the face that is deemed 
comely, and that is not covered and 
adorned as the other parts of the body 
are. ^ Mare abundant comeliness. 
We adorn and decorate the body with 
gay apparel. Those parts whieh 
decency requires , us to conceal we 
not only cover, but we endeavour as 
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no need ; bnt God hath tempered schism in the body ; but thia the 
the body together, having given members should have the same care 
more abundant honour to that part one for another, 
which lacked : 26 And whether one member 

25 That there should be no > suffer, all the members suffer with* 

1 or, dtvition. 


far as we can ^ to adorn them. The 
face in the mean time we leave un> 
covered. The idea is, tliat, in like 
manner, wo should not despise or 
disregard those members of the church 
who are of lower rank, or who are less 
favoured than others with spiritual 
endowments. 

24. For our comely parts. The 
face, d;c. ^ Have no need. No need 
,?/ clothing or ornament. ^ But God 
hath tempered the body together. 
Literally r.:‘n^led or mixed; that is, 
has made to coaiesc>r..9r .strictly and 
closely joined. He has formed a 
strict union ; he has made one part 
dependent on another, and necessary 
to the harmony and proper action of 
another. .Every part is useful, and 
all arc fitted to the harmonious action 
of the whole. God has so. arranged 
it, in order to produce hfirmony and 
equality in the body, that those parts 
which are less comely by nature should 
bo more adorned and guarded by ap' 
parol. ^ Having given more abund- 
ant honour, d&c. By making it neces- 
sary that we Aould labour in order to 
procure for it the needful clothing ; 
thus making it more the object of our 
attention and care. We thus bestow 
more abundant honour u)»on those 
part s of the body which a suitable pro- 
tection from cold, and heat, and 
storms, and the sense of comeliness, 
requires us to clothe ahd cosdeal. 
The “more abundant honour,” there- 
fore, refers to the ^eater attention, 
labour, and care which we bestow on 
those parts of the body. 

25. That there should he no sthism. 
Marg. Division ; see Note on chap.,i 
xi. 18. The sense here is, that the 
body might be united, anAbe one har- 
monious whole ; that there should be 
no separate interests; and that all the 
parts should be equally necessary, and 
truly dependent on each other ; and I 
that no member should be regarded 
as separated from the others, or as 


26 And whether one member, 
suffer, all the members suffer wdth 

needless to the welfare of all. The 
sense to be illustrated by this is, that 
no member of the church, however i 
feeble, or illiterate, or obscure, should | 
be despised or regarded as unneces- 
sary or valueless ; that all aro needful 
in their places ; and that it should not 
be supposed that they belonged to 
dififerent bodies, or that they could 
not associate together, any more than 
the less honourable and comely parts 
of the body should he regarded as un- 
worthy or unfit to be united to the 
parts that were deemed to be more 
beautiful or honourable. ^ Should 
have the same care. Should care for I 
the same thing: should equally regard I 
the interests of all, as wo feel an equal , 
interest in all the members and parts 
of the body, and desire the preserva- 
tion, the healthy action, and the har- 
monious and regular movement of the 
whole. Whatever part of the body is 
afiected with disease or pain, we feel 
a deep interest in its preservation and 
cure. The idea is, that no member ol 
the church should be overlooked or 
despised ; but that the whole church 
should feel a deep interest for, and 
exercise a constant solicitude over, all 
its members. 

20. And whether one memoer sufex. 
Ono member, or part of tho body. 
^ All the members suffer with it. 
This, we all know, is the case with tho 
body. A pain in the foot, the hand, 
or the head excites deep solicitude. 
The interest is not confined to tho 
part affected ; but we feel that we our- 
selves are affected, and that our body, 
as a whole, demands our care. The 
word “ suffer” here refers to disease, 
or sickness. It is true also that not 
only we feel an interest in the part 
that is affected, but that disease in 
any one part tends to diffuse itself 
through, and to affect the whole ffame. 
If not arrested, it is conveyed by the 
blood through all tho members until 
life itself is destroyed. It is not by 
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28 And God hath set some in 
the church; first, apostles; ^ se- 
condarily, prophets ; « thirdly, 
teachers ; after that, miracles ; ^ 

0 Acts 13.1. iiver.lO. 
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it; or one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it, 

27 Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and members<> in particular. 

a lCph.5.30. b Luke 6.13. 

mere interest, then, or sympathy, but 
it is by the natural connection and the 
inevitable result that a diseased mem- 
ber tends to affect the 'whole frame. 
There is not, indeed, in the church 
the same physical connection and 
physical effect, hut the union is really 
not less close and important, nor is it 
the less certain that the conduct of 
one member will affect all. It is im- 
plied here also, that we should feci a 
deep interest in the welfare of all the 
members of the body of Christ. If 
I one is tempted or afflicted, the other 
members of the church should feel it, 

* and bear one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil his law.” If one is poor, the 
others should aid him, and supply his 
wants ; if one is persecuted and op- 
posed for righteousness* sake, the 
others should sympathize with him, 
and make common cause with him. 
In all things pertaining to religion 
and to their mutual welfare, they 
should foel that they have a common 
cause, and regard it as a privilege to 
aid one another. Nor should a man 
regard it as any more a burden and 
hardship to aid a poor or afflicted 
brother in the church, than.it should 
be deemed a hardship that the head, 
and the heart, and the hands should 
s^pathize when any other member 
m the body is diseased. % Or one 
member he honoured. If applied to 
the body, this means, if one member 
or part be regarded and treated with 
special care ; be deemed honourable ; 
or be in a sound, healthy, and 'vigo- 
rous condition. If applied to the 
church, it means, if one of its mem- 
bers should bo favoured with extraor- 
dinary endowments ; or be raised to a 
station of honour and influence above 
his brethren. ^ AU the members re- 
joice with it. That is, in the body, 
all the other members partake of the 
benefit and honour. If one, member 
be sound and healthy, the benefit ex- 
tends to all. If the hands, the feet, 
the heart,, the lungs, the brain be in a 


healthy condition, the advantage is 
felt by all the members, and *all de- 
rive advantage from *it. So in the 
church. If one member is favoured 
with remarkable talent, or raised to j 
a station of influence, and exerts his 
influence in the cause of Christ, all 
the members of the church partake 
of the benefit. It is for the common 
good ; and all should rejoice in it. 
This consideration should repress 
envy at the elevation of others, and ‘ 
should lead all the members of a 
church to rejoice wdien God, by his 
direct agency, or by the arrangements 
of his providence, confers extraordi- 
nary endowments, or gives opportun- 
ity for extended usefulness to others. 

27. Now ye. Ye Christians of 
Corinth, as a part of the whole 
church that has been redeemed. 
^Are the body of Christ. The allu- 
sion to the human body is here kept 
up. As all the members of the hu- 
man body compose one body, having 
a common head, so it is with all the 
members and parts of the Christian 
church. The specific idea is, that 
Christ is the Head cA the whole 
church ; that he presides over ail ; 
and that all its members Bust.ain ip 
each other the relation of fellow- 
members in the same body, and are 
subject to the same head ; comp. 
Note, chap. xi. 3. The church is 
ofien called the body of Christ; Eph. 
i. 23 ; Col. i. 18, 24. ^ And mem- 
bers in particular. You are, as in- 
dividuals, members of the body of 
Christ; or each individual is a mem- 
ber a( that body. 

28. And God hath set. That is. 


orders or ranks in the church. The 
apostle, having illustrated the main 
idea that God had conferred various 
endowments on the members of the 
church, proceeds here to specify par- 
ticularly what he meant, and to refer 
more directly to the various ranks 


bas appointed, constituted, ordained. 
He has established these various 
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then gifts of healing, « helps, ^ 
i^overnments, ® ^ diversities of 
tongues. ^ 

<iv<v.9. &Nuin.ll.l7. 0 Heb.l3. 17,24. 

THIANS. [A. D. 60. 

29 Are all apostles ? are all pro- 
phets? are all teachers? are all ^ 
workers of miracles? 

1 or, kinds. d Acts 2.8-1 1 . 1 or, powers. 

which existed in the church. ^ Some 
in tile ^urch. The word some," in 
this place (oSg'^ seems to mean rather 
■whonif ** and whom God hath placed 
in the church/' or, they whom God 
hath constituted in the church in the 
manner above mentioned are, first, 
apostles, &c. ^ First, apostles. In 
the first rank or order ; or as supe- 
rior in honour and in officp. He has 
given them the highest authority in 
the church; he has more signally en- 
dowed them and qualified them than 
he has others. ^ Secondarily, pro- 
phets. As second in regard to endow- 
ments and importance. For the 
meaning of the word ** prophets,” see 
Note on Rom. xii. 6. 1[ Thirdly, 
teachers. As occupying the third 
station in point of importance and 
valuable endowments. On the mean- 
ing of this word, and the nature of 
this office, see Note on Rom. xii. 
7. IF -d/tcr that, mirachs. Power. 
ChiniifAiig). Those who had the power 
of working miracles ; referred to in 
vcr. 10. 7"hen gifts of healings. 

The power of healing those who were 
sick ; see Note on ver. 9 ; comp. 
James v. % Helps 

This word occurs no where else in the 
New Testament. It is derived from 
and denotes properly, 
aid, assistance, help: and then those 
who render aid, assistance, or help ; 
helpers. Who they were is not 
known. They might have been those 
to whom was intrusted the care tTthe 
poor, and the sick, and strangers, 
widows, and orphans, &c. ; i. e. those 
who performed the office of deacons. 
Or they may have been thosb who 
attended on the apostles to aid*them 
in their work, suen as Paul refers tg 
in Rom. xvi. d. ** Greet Priscilla, 
and Aquilla, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus and in ver. 9, " Salute Ur- 
bane our helper in Christ see Note 
on Rom. xvi. 3. It is not possible, 
perhaps, to determine the precise 
meaning of the word, or Hie nature of 
the office which they discharged ; but 

the word means, in general, those who ; 
in any way aided or rendered assis- ^ 
tance in the church, and may refer to r 
the temporal at&irB of the church, to 
the care of the poor, the distribution 
of charity and alms, or to the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, or to aid ren- 
dered directly to the apostles. There 
is no evidence that it refers to a dis- 
tinct and permanent office in the 
church ; but may refer to aid rendered 
by any class in any way. Probably 
many persons were profitably and use- 
fully, employed in various ways as 
aids in promoting the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of the church. ^ Qo- 
vemiments {tiu^tf>*r,rug). This word 

is derived from to govern; 

and is usually applied to the govern- 
ment or steeHng of a ship. The word 
occurs no where else m the New Tes- 
tament, though the word »i;/3tev»jr»js 
(governor) occurs in Acts xxvii. 1 1 , 
rendered ** master,” and in Rev. xviii. 

17, rendered “shipmaster.” Uis not 
easy to determine what particular 
office or function is here intended. 
Doddridge, in accordance with Amy- 
raut, supposes that distinct offices 
may not be here referred to, but that 
the same .persons may be denoted in 
these expressions as being distin- 
guished in various ways ; that is, that 
the same persons were called helpers 
in reference to their skill in aiditg 
those who wero in distress, and go- 
vernments in regard to their talent 
for doing business, and their ability in 
presiding in councils for deliberation, 
and in directing the affairs of the 
church. There is no reason to think 
that the terms here used referred to 
permanent and established ranks and 
orders in the ministry and in the 
church ; or in permanent offices 
which were to continue to all times as 
an essential part of its organization. 

It is certain that the “ order” of 
apostles has ceased, and also the 
“ order ” of miracles, and the order 
of healings, and of diversity of 
tongues. And it is certain that in the 
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use of these terms of office, the apos- 
tle does not affirm that they would 
be permanent, and essential to tho 
very existence of the church; and 
from the passage before us, therefore, 
it cannot be argued that there was to 
be an order of men in the church who 
were to be called hefps, or govern- 
ments. The truth probably was, that 
the circumstances of the primitive 
churches required the aid of many 
persons* in various capacities which 
might not be needful or proper in 
other times and circumstances. Whe- 
ther, therefore, this is to be regarded 
as a permanent arrangement that 
there should bo “ governments ‘ in the 
church, or an order of men intrusted 
with the sole office of governing, is to 
be learned not from this passage, but 
from other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. Liglitfoot contends that the 
word which is here used and translat- 
ed “ governments ” does not refer to 
tho power of riding f but to a person 
endued with a deep and comprehen- 
sive mind, one who is wise and pru- 
dent ; and in this view Mosheim, 
Macknight, and bishop Horsley coin- 
cide. Calvin refers it to the elders 
to whom the exercise of discipline 
was intrusted. Grotius understands 
it of the pastors (Eph. iv. 1), or of 
tho elders who presided over particu- 
lar churches ; Bom. xii. 6. Locke 
supposes that they were the same as 
those who had the power of discern- 
ing spirits. The simple idea, how- 
•^ver. is that of ruling, or exercising 
government ; but whether this refers 
to a permanent office, or to the fact 
that some were specially qualified by 
their wisdom and prudence, and in 
virtue of this usually regulated or 
directed the aflhirs of the church by 
giving counsel, Ac*, or whether they 
were selected and appointed for this 
purpose for a time ;'or whether it re- 
fers to the same persons who might s 
also have exercised other fiinctions, 
and this in addition, cannot be deter- 
mined from the passage before us. 
All that is clear is, that there were 
those who administered government 
in the church. But the passage does 
not determine the form, or manner ; 
nor does ^ it prove — ^whatever may bo 


true — ^that such an office was to be 
permanent in the church. 

[There can be little doubt that the xvCtftn- 
or governments, refer to offices of rule 
and authority in the church. Two tilings, 
therefore, are pltdn from this text : 1. That in 
the primitive church there were ijilers dis- 
tinct from the people or church members, to 
whom these were bound to yield obedience. 
2. That these rulers were appointed of God. 
**(:od set them in the church." As to the 
question of permcmence, on which our author 
tiiinks this passage affirms noUiing : a distinc- 
tion must be made between those offices which 
were obviously of an extraordinary kind, and 
which ther^re must cease; and those of an 
ordinary kind, which are essential to the edi- 
fication of the church in all ages. “ The uni- 
versal commission which the apostles received 
from their Master to make disciples of all na- 
tions, could not be permanent as to the extent 
of it, because it was their practice to ordain 
elders in every city, and because tlic course of 
human affairs required, that after Christianity 
was established, the teachers of it should offi- 
ciate in particular places. The infallible 
guidance of the Spirit was not promised in the 
same measure to succeeding teachers. But 
being, in their case, vouched by the power of 
working miracles, it directed the Christians of 
their day, to submit implicitly to their ii^unr- 
tioDB and directions; and it warrants the 
Christian world, in all ages, to receive with 
entire confidence, that system vf faith and 
morality which they were authorised to deli- 
ver in the name of Christ. But as all protes- 
tants hold that this system was completed 
wiien the canon of scripture^vas closed— it is 
admitted by them, that a great part of the 
apostol.cal powers ceased with those to whom 
Jesus first committed them. Aroung.t the 
ordinary functions belonging to their office as 
teachers, are to be ranked not only preaching 
the word, and dispensing tlie sacramontB, but 
also that rule and government over Cliristians 
as such, which is implied ift the idea of the 
church as a society."— .ETtirs Lectures, vol. ii. 
p. 479. Now, though these extraordinary 
offices and functions have ceased with the age 
of tibe apostles, and ef miraculous influence ; it 
by no means follows, that the ordinary offices 
of tiaching and ruling havo ceased also. 
'What was plainly ofapecuUorkind, and could 
not possibly be imiSated after the n ithdraw- 
ment of inirBCttlouB pouter, is quite distinct 
from that which, not depending on such power, 
is suited to the condition of the church always. 
Proceeding on any other principle, we should 
find it impossible to argue at all on what ought 
to be the constitution of the church, from any 
hints we find in the New Testament. What 
is extraordinary cannot be permanent, but 
what is ordinaryraust beao. Seethe Supple* 
mentary Note on ch. v. 4.3 
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SO Have all the gifts of healing? 
do all speak with tongues ? do all 
interpret ? 

a chAp.14.39. 

% Diversiiiee of tongues. Those en- 
dowed* with the power of speaking 
various languages ; see Note on ver. 
10 . 

29, flO. Are all apostles ? die. These 
questions imply, with strong empha- 
sis, that it could not be, and ought not 
to be, that there should be perfect 
equality of endowment. It was not a 
matter of fact that all weie equal, or 
that all were qualified for the offices 
which others sustained. Whetlicr the 
arrangement was approved of or not, 
it was a simple matter of fact that 
some were qualified to perform offices 
which others were not ; that some 
were endowed with the abilities requi- 
.site to the apostolic office, and others 
not ; that some were endowed with 
prophetic gifts, and others w'erc not; 
that some liad the gift of healing, or 
the talent of sjioalving different lan- 
guages, or of interpreting *'nd that 
others had not. 

31. But covet earnestly. Gr. Be 
zealous for” (ZfiAevrt). This word, 
however, may be either in the indica- 
tive mood (ye do covet earnestly), or 
I, in the imperative, as in our transla- 
tion. Doddridge contends that it 
should be rendered in the indicative 
mood, for ho says it seems to be a 
contradiction that after the apostle 
had been showing that these gifts 
were not at their own option, and that 
they ought not to emulate the gifts of 
another, or aspire to superiority, to 
undo all again, and give them such 
contrary advice. The same view’ is 
given by Locke, and so Macknight. 
The Syriac renders it, “ Because you 
are zealous of tlie best gifts, I will 
show to you a more excellent w'ay.” 
But there is no valid objection bo the 
common translation in the imperative, 
,*ind indeed the connection seems to 
demand it. Grotius renders it, ” Pray 
to God that you may receive from him 
the best, that is, the most useful en- 
dowments.” The sense seems to be 
this, “ I have proved that all endow- 
ments in the church* are produced by 


i;a. 1). 69. 

31 But covet « earnestly the best 
gifts: and yet shew I unto you & 
more excellent way. % 

b Mat.5.6; Lu ke 10.42. . / 

the Holy Spirit ; and that he confers | 
them as he pleases. I have been 
showing that no one should be proud 
or elated on account of extraordinary 
endowments ; and that, on the other 
hand, no one should be depressed, or 
sad, or discontented, because he has a 
more humble rank. 1 have been en- 
deavouring to repress and subdue the 
spirit of discontent, jealousy, and 
ambition; and to produce a willing- 
ness in all to occupy the station 
where God has placed you. But, 1 
do not intend to deny that it is pro- 
per to desire the most useful endow- 
ments ; that a man should wish to be 
brought under the influence of the 
Spirit, and qualified for eminent use- 
fulness. I do not mean to say that it 
is wrong for a man to regard the 
higher gifts of the Spirit as valuable 
and desirable, if they may bo obtain- 
ed ; nor that the spirit which seeks 
to excel in spiritual endowments and 
in usefulness, is improper. Yet all 
cannot be apostles; all cannot bo 
prophets. 1 would not have yoji, 
therefore, seek such offices, .and mani- 
fest a spirit of ambition. I would 
seek to regulate the desire which I 
would not repress as improper ; and 
in order to that, I would show you 
that, instead of aspiring to offices 
and extraordinary endowments whiph 
are beyond your grasj), there is a way, 
more truly valuable, that is open to 
you all, and where all may excel.” 
Paul thus endeavours to give a prac- 
ticable and feasible turn to the whole 
subject, and further to repress the 
longings of ambition and the conten- 
tions of strife, by exciting emulation to 
obtain that which was accessible to 
them all, and which, just in the pro- 
portion in which it was obtained, 
would repress discontent, and strife, 
and ambition, and produce order, and 
peace, and contentedness with their 
endowments and their lot, — ^the main 
thing which he was desirous of pro- 
ducing in this chapter. This, there- 
fore, is one of the happy turns in 
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CHAPTER XIIL and have not charity, ^ I am be- 

T HOUGH 1 speak with the come sounding brass, or a tiuk- 
tongues of men and of angels, ling symbol. 

a2Cor.l2.4. l>lFet4^8^ 

which the writings of Paul abounds, goods to feed the poor, or one's body 
He did not denounce their zeal as to be burned. All these endowments 
wicked. He did not attempt at once would be valueless without loire, ver. 
to repress it. He did not say that it 1 — 3. , 

was wrong to desire high endowments. 11. A statement of the charaoteris- 
But he t>! lowed tlicm an endowment tics of love ; or its happy influences 
which was more valuable than all the on the mind and heart, ver. 4 — 1. 
others ; which was accessible to all ; HI. A comparison of love with the 
and which, if possessed, would make gift of prophecy, and with the power 
them contented, and produce the har- of speaking foreign languages, and 
monious operation of all the parts of with knowledge, ver. 8 — Kl. In this 
the church. That endowment was love, portion of the chapter, Paul shows 
A more excellent way; see the next that love is superior to them all. It 
chapter. “ I will show you a more will live in heaven ; and will cunsti- 
exccllont way of evincing your sieal tute the chief glory of that world of 
than by aspiring to the place of apos- bliss. 

ties, prophets, or rulers, and that is 1. Though I speak with the tongues 
by cultivating universal charity or ^ men. Though I should be able to 
love.*’ speak all the languages which are 

CHAPTER XIIT. spoken by men. To speak foreign 

This chapter is a continuation of languages was regarded then, as it is 
the subject cominenceii in chap. xii. now, as a rare and valuable endow- 
In that chapter Paul had introduced meiit ; comp. Virg. Ailn. vi. 625, seq. 
the subject of the various endowments 'Che word / here is used in a popular 
which the Holy Spirit confers on sense, and the apostle designs to illus- 
Christians, and had shown that these trate, as he often does, his idea by a 
endowments, however various they reference to himself, wdiich, it is evi- 
wero, M'cre conferred in such a man- dent, he wishes to be understood as 
nor as best to promote the edification applying to those whom he addressed, 
and welfare of the church. In the | It is evident that among the Corin- 
close of that chapter (ver. 31 ) he had < thians the power of speaking a foreign 
said that it was lawful for them to language was regarded as a signally 
desire the most eminent of the gifts valuable endowment; and there can 
conferred by the Spirit ; and yet says be no doubt that some of the leaders 
^at there was one endow'^ment that | in that church valued themselves espe-. 
was more valuable than all others, and cially on it see chap. xiv. To cor- 
that might be obtained by all, and that rect this, and to show them that all 
he proposed to recommend to them, this would bo vain wdthout love, and 
That was love ; and to illustrate its to induce them, therefore, to seek for 
nature, excellency, and power, is the love as a more valuable endowment, 
design of this exquisitely beautiful was the design of the apostle in this 
and tender chapter. In doing this, ho passage. Of this verse Dr. Bloom- 
dwells particularly on three points or field* than whom, perhaps, there is no 
views of the excellency of love ; and living man better qualified to give 
the chapter may be regarded as con- such an opinion, remarks, that “ it 
sistiiig of three portions. would be difficult to find a finer j»as- 

I. The excellency of love above the sage than this in the writings of De- 

power of speaking the languages of mosthenes himself.'* % And of angels. 
men and of angels ; above the i>ower The language of angels ; such as they 
of understanding all mysteries ; above speak. Were I endowed with the 
all faith, even of the highest kind; faculty of eloquence and 'persuasion 
and above the virtue of giving all one's which we attribute to them ; and the 
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power of speaking to any of the human ■ 
family with the power which they have. 
The language of angels here seems to 
be used to denote the highest power 
of using language, or of the most ele- 
vated faculty of eloquence and speech. 
It is evidently derived from the idea 
that the angers are superior in all 
respects to men ; that they must have 
endowments in advance of all which 
man can have. It may possibly have 
reference to the idea that they must 
have some mode of communicating 
their ideas one to another, and that 
this dialect or mode must be far supe- 
rior to that which is employed by man. 
Man is imperfect. All his modes of 
communication are defective. We 
attribute to the angels the idea of 
perfection ; and the idea here is, that I 
oven though a man had a far higher 
faculty of spcalviiig languages thaft 
would be included in the endowment 
of speaking all the languages of men ' 
as men speak them, and even had the 
higher and more perfect inode of utter- 
ance which the angels have, and yet 
were destitute of love, all would be 
nothing. It is possible that Paul may 
have some allusion here to what he 
refers to in 2 Cor. xii. 4, where he 
says that when he was caught up into 
paradise, he heard unspeakable words 
which it was not possible for a man to 
utter. To this higher, purer language 
of heaven he may refer here by the 
language of the angels. It was not 
with him mere conjecture of what that 
language might be ; it was language 
which he had been permitted himself 
to hoar. Of that scene he would re- 
tain a most deep and tender rccollcc- | 
tion ; and to that language he now 
refers, by saying that even that ^elo- 
vated language would be valueless to 
a creature if there were not love. 
^ And have not charity (ay«<r»jw'Ji fM! 
t^v). And have not lovb. Tliis is 
the proper and usual moaning of the 
Greek word. Tlie English word cha- 
rity is used in a great variety of 
senses ; and some of them cannot be 
included in the meaning of tlie word 
here. It means, (1.) In a general 
sense, love, benevolence, good-will; 
(2.) In theology, it includes supreme 
love to God and universal good-will 


[A. D. 61). 

to men; (3.) In a more particular 
sense, it denotes the love and kind- 
ness which springs from the natural 
relations, as the cnarities of father, 
son, brother; (4.) Liberality to the' 
poor, to the needy, and to objects of 
beneficence, as we speak commonly of 
charity^ meaning almsgiving, and of 
charitable societies; (5.) Candour^ 
liberality in judging of men's actions ; 
indulgence to their opinions; attri- 
buting to them good motives and in- 
tentions; a disposition to judge of^ 
them favourably, and to put on their 
words and actions the best construc- 
tion. This is a very common signifi- 
cation of the word in our language 
now, and this is one modification of 
the word love, as all such charity is 
supposed to proceed from love to our 
neighbour, and a desire that he should 
have a right to his opinions as well as 
wo to ours. The Greek word iyu.Tr, 
means properly lone, affection, regard, 
good-will, benevolence. It is applied, 
{a) To Jove ip general; (h) To the 
love of God and of Christ; (c) The 
lovo which God or Christ exercises 
towards Christians, (Rom. v. 5 ; Eph. 
ii. 4; 2 Thess. iii. 6); (d) The effect, 
or proof of beneficence, favour con- 
ferred; Eph. i. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 10; I 
John iii. 1. Robinson, Lcjc, In the 
English word chamty, therefore, there 
are now some ideas which are nut 
found in tiie Greek word, and espe- 
cially the idea of almsgiving, and the 
common use of the word among us in 
the BGiise of candour, or liberality v* 
judging. Neither of these ideas, jjor- 
haps, are to be found in the use of the 
word in the chapter before us ; and the 
more proper translation would have 
been, in accordance with the usual 
mode of translation in the New Testa- 
ment, LOVE. Tindal in his translation, 
renders it by the word love. The love 
which is referred to in this chapter, 
and illustrated, is mainly love to man 
(ver. 4 — 7) ; though there is no reason 
to doubt that the apostle meant also 
to include in the general term love to 
God, or love in general. His illus- 
trations, however, are chiefiy drawn 
from the effects of love towards men. 
It properly means love to the whole 
church, love to the whole world ; lovo 
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2 And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, ® and understand all 
a chap. 14.1. 

to all creatures which arises from true 
piety, and which centres ultimately in 
Ijod. — Doddridge. It is this love 

whose importance Paul, in this hcau- 
tiful chapter, illustrates as being 
more valuable than the highest pos- 
sible endowments without it. It is 
not necessary to suppose that any one 
had these endowments, or had the 
l»ower of speaking with the tongues 
of men and angels ; or had the gift of 
prophecy, or had the highest degree 
of faith, who had no love. The apostle 
svpjtoscs a case ; and says that if it 
iverc so, if all these were possessed 
without love, they would he compara- 
tively valueless ; or that love was a 
nmre valuable endowment than all the 
fuhers would be without it. f/ am 
become. I am. I shall be. If 
minding brass. Probably a tr^ipet. 
The word properly means brass; then 
that which is made of brass; a trum- 
pet, or wind instrument of any kind 
made of brass or copper. The sense 
is that of a sounding or resounding 
instrument, making a great noise, ap- 
parently of great importance, and yet 
without vitality ; a mere instrument ; 
.'I base metal that merely makes a 
sound. Thus noisy, valueless, empty, 
and without vitality would bo the 
power of speaking all languages with- 
out love. ^ Or a tinkling cymbal. 
A cymbal giving a clanging, clattering 
sftind. The word rendered “tinkling*' 
(a>aXec^aiff from 01 * tikaXa, a 

war-cry') properly denotes a loud cry, 
or shout, such as is used in battle ; 
and then also a loud cry or mourning, 
cries of lamentation or grief ; the loud 
shriek of sorrow, Mark v. 38, “ Them 
that wept and wailed greatly." It 
then means a clanging or clattering 
sound, such as was madcxon a cymbal. 
The cymbal is a well-known instru- 
ment, made of two pieces of brass or 
other metal, which, being struck toge- 
ther, gives a tinkling or clattering 
sound. Cymbals are commonly used 
in connection with other music. They 
make a tinkling, or clanging, with very 
little variety of sound. The music is 


mysteries, and all Icnowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so 


little adapted to produce emotion, or 
to excite feeling. There is no njelody 
arid no harmony. They were, there- 
fore, well adapted to express the idea 
which the apostle wislibd to convey. 

I The sense is, “ If I could speak all 
languages, yet if I had not love, the 
faculty would be like the clattering, 
clanging sound of the cymbal, that 
contributes nothing to the 'welfare of 
others. It would all ho hollow, vain, 
useless. It could neither save rne 
nor others, any more than the notes 
of the trumpet, or the jingling of the 
cymbal, would promote salvation. 
Love is the vital principle ; it is that 
without which all other endowments 
are useless and vjiin." 

2. Jnd though I have the gift of 
prophecy ; sec Note, chap. xii. 10; 
xiv. 1. ^ And understand all myste- 
ries. On the meaning of the word 
mystery, see Note, chap. ii. Y. This 
passage proves that it w’as one part of 
tlu' prophetic office, as referred to 
hero, to be able to understand and 
explain tlie mysteries of religion ; that | 
i is, the things that were before un- ; 
known, or unrevealed. It does not ■ 
refer to the prediction of future events, ! 
hut to the great and deep truths con- ' 
nected with religion ; the things that ; 
were unexplained In the old economy, > 
the meaning of types and emblems ; | 
and the obscure portions of the plan | 
of redemption. All these might be r 
plain enough if they were revealed ; 
but there were many things connected I 
with religion which God had not ! 
chosen to reveal to men. % And all | 
knowledge; Note, chap. xii. 8. Though } 
I knew every thing. Though I were j 
acquainted fully with all tlie doctrines ‘ 
of religion ; and were with all sciences 
and arts. % And though I have all 
faith, so that J could remove moun- 
tains, Thould I should have the 
highest kind of faith. This is referred 
to by the Saviour (Mat. xvii. 20,) as 
the highest kind of faith ; and Paul 
here had this fact doubtless in his eye. 

^ 1 am nothing. All would be of no 
value. It would not save me. I 
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that I could remove ® mountains, 3 And though « I bestow all 
and have not charity, I am no- my goods to feed the poor^ and 
thing. ^ though ^ I give my body to be 

a Matl7.20. & Mat.21.19. e Mat.G.1,2. d Mat.?. 22, 23; James 2. 14. 


should still be an unredeemed, unpar- 
doned sinner. 1 should do good to no 
one ; I should answer none of the 
great purposes which God has design- 
ed ; I should not by all this secure 
my salvation. All would be in vain 
in regard to the great purpose of my 
existence. None of these things could 
be placed before God as a ground of 
acceptance in the day of judgment. 
Unless I should have love, I should 
still bo lost. somewhat similar 
idea is expressed'^ by the Saviour, in 
regard to the day of judgment, in 
Mat. vii. 22, 23, “ Many will say 
unto mo in that day. Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name ? 
and in thy name have cast out de- 
vils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? And then will 
I profess unto them, I never knew 
you : depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” 

3. A nd though / bestow. The G rock 
word hero used from to 

break olf) meant prop(3rly to break 
off, an<l distribute in small portions ; 
to feed by morsels ; and may be appli- 
cable hero to distributing one’s pro- 
perty in small portions. Charity or 
alms to the poor, was usually distri- 
buted at one’s gate (Luke xvi. 20,) or 
in some public place. Of course, if 
property was distributed in this man- 
ner, many more would be benefitted 
than if all were given to one person. 
There would be many more to be 
thankful, andto celebrate one’spraises. 
This was regarded as a great virtue ; 
and was often performed in a most 
ostentatious manner. It was a grati- 
fication to wealthy men who dCsired 
tlie praise of being benevolent, that 
imny of the poor flocked daily^ to their 
houses to be fed; and against this 
desire of distinction, the Saviour di- 
rected some of his severest reproofs ; 
see Mat. vi. 1 — 4. To make the case 
as strong as possible, Paul says that 
if ALL that a man had were dealt out 
in this way, in small portions, so as to 
benefit as many as possible, and yet 


were not attended with true love to- 
wards God and towards man^ it would 
be all false, hollow, hypocritical, and 
really of no value in regard to his own 
salvation. It would profit nothing. 
It would not be such an act as God 
would approve ; it would be no evi- 
dence that the soul would be saved. 
Though good migh\ bo done to others, 
yet vrhero the motive was wToiig, it 
could not meet with the divine appro- 
bation, or be connected with his fa- 
vour. ^ And though I give my body 
to be burned. Evidently as a mai tyr, 
or a witness to the truth of religion. 
Though I should be willing to lay down 
my life in the most painful inaimer, 
and have not charity, it would profit 
me nothing. Many of the .‘incient 
prophtts were called to suffer martyr- 
dom, though there is no evidence that 
any of them wore burned to death as 
martyrs. Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abodnego were indeed thrown into a 
fiery furnace, because they were wor- 
shippers of the true God; but they 
were not consnmed in the flame, Dan. 
iii. 19 — 20; comp. Ilcb. xi. SI. 
Though Christians were early perse- 
cuted, yet there is no evidence that 
they were burned as martyrs as early 
as this epistle was written. Nero is 
the first who is believed to have com- 
mitted this liorriblo act; and under 
his reign, and during the persecution 
which he excited, Christians were 
covered with pitch, and set on fire to 
illuminate his gardens. It is possible 
that some Christians had been put to 
death in this manner when Paul w^;oto, 
this epistle ; hut it is more probable 
that he refers to this as the most awful 
Hnd of deathf rather than as anything 
which had really happened. Subse- 
quently, however, as all know, this' 
was often done, and thousands, and 
perhaps tens of thousands, of Chris- 
tians have been called to evince their 
attachment to religion in the flames. 
^ And have not charity. Have no 
love to God, or to men ; have no true 
‘ piety. If I do it from any selfish or 
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burned, and have not charity, ij 
pi'otiteth me nothing. 

a FrovA0.12. 

.sinister motive ; if I do it from fana- 
ticism, obstinacy, or vain-glory ; if I 
am deceived in re^rd to my charac- 
ter, and have never been born again. 
It is not necessary to an explanation 
I of this passage to suppose that this 
ever had been done, for the apostle 
only puts a supposable case. There 
is reason, however, to think that it 
has been done frequently : and that 
when the desire of martyrdom became 
the pojmlar passion, and was believed 
to be connected infallibly with heaven, 
not a few have been willing to give 
themselves to the flames who never 
knew any thing of love to God or true 
piety. Grotius mentions the instance 
of Galanus, and of Peregrinus the 
pliilosoplicr, who did it. Although 
this was not the common mode of 
martyrdom in the time of Paul, and 
although it wasthen perhaps unknown, 
it is remarkable that he should have 
referred to that which in subsequent 
times became the common mode of 
death on account of religion. In his 
time, and before, the common mode 
was by stoning, by the sword, or by 
cruciflxion. Subsequently, however, 
all these were laid aside, and burning 
became the common vray in which 
martyrs suffered. So it was, exten- 
sively, under Nero ; and so it was, ex- 
clusively, under the Inquisition ; and 
so it was in the persecutions in Eng- 
Imid in the time of Mary. Paul seems 
to have been directed to specify this 
rather than stoning, the sword, or 
crucifixion, in order that, in subse- 
quent times, martyrs might be led to 
examine themselves, and to see whe- 
ther they were actuated by true lovo 
to God in being willing to be consumed 
in the flames. ^ It profiteth me no- 
thing. If there is no true piety, there 
can be no benefit in this to my soul. 
It will not save mo. If I have no true 
love to God, I must perish, after all. 
Love, therefore, is more valuable and 
precious than all these endowments. 
Nothing can supply its place ; nothing 
can be connected with salvation with- 
out it. 


4 Chai'ity sufFereth “ long, md 
is kind I charity envieth * not; 
b James 3.16. 

4. Charity sufereth long. Paul 
now proceeds to illustrate the nature 
of love, or to show how it is exempli- 
fied. His illustrations arc alP drawn 
from its effect in regulating our con- 
duct towards others, or our inter- 
course with them. The reason why 
he made use of this illustration, rather 
than its nature as evinced towards 
God, was, probably, because it was 
especially necessary for them to un- 
derstand in what way it should be 
manifested towards each other. There 
were contentions and strifes among 
them ; there were of course suspicions, 
and jealousies, and heart-burnings ; 
there would be unkind judging, the 
imputation of improper motives, and 
seltibliness ; there were envy, and 
pride, and boasting, all of which were 
inconsistent with love ; and Paul 
therefore evidently designed to cor- 
rect these evils, and to produce a 
different state of things by showing 
them what would be produced by the 
exorcise of love. The word here 
used denotes longanimity, 

slowness to anger or passion ; long- 
suffering, patient etiduraiice, forbear- 
ance. It is opposed to haste: to pas- 
sionate expressions and thoughts, and 
to irritability. It denotes the state 
of mind which can bear long when 
oppressed, provoked, caluniniuted, and 
when one seeks to injure us ; comp. 
Rom. ii. 4 ; ix. 22 ; 2 Cor. vi. C ; Gal. 

V. 22 ; Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12 ; 1 Tim. 
i. 16 ; 2 Tim. iii. 10 ; iv. 2 ; 1 Pet. iii. 
20 ; 2 Pet. iii. 15. And is kind. The 
word here used denotes to be good- 
natured, gentle, tender, affectionate. 
Love is benignant. It wishes well. 

It isi not harsh, sour, morose, 111- 
naturod. Tindal renders it, “ is cour- 
teous.’* The idea is, that under all 
provocations and ill-usage it is gentle 
and mild. Hatred prompts to harsh- 
ness, severity, unkindness of expres- 
sion, anger, and a desire of revenge. 
But love is the reverse of all these. A 
roan who truly loves another will be 
Hndto him, desirous of doing him good; 
will be gende, not severe and harsh ; 
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cliarlty ^ vaunteth not itself, is not 
pii£Fed » up. 

1 or, not rash. a Col.2.18. 

will be courteous because he desires 
his happiness, and would not pain his 
feeling. And as religion is love, and 
prompts to loVe, so it follows that it 
requires courtesy or true politeness, 
and will secure it ; see I Pet. iii. 8. If 
all men were under the influence of 
true religion, they would always be 
trull/ polite and courteous ; for true 
politeness is nothing more than an 
expression of benignity, or a desire to 
promote the happiness of all around 
us. ^ Envieth not (au This 

word properly means to be zealous for 
or against any person or thing ; i. e. to 
be eager for, or anxious for or against 
any one. It is used often in a good 
sense (1 Cor. xii. 31; Note, xiv. 1, 
30 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2, &c.); but it may be 
used in d bad sense — to be zealous 
against a person ; to be jealous of; to 
envy. Acts vii. 9 ; xvii. 6 ; James iv. 
2, ** Te kill and envy.'* It is in this 
sense, evidently, that it is used here, 
— as denoting zoal, or ardent desire 
against any person. The sense is, 
love does not envy others tho happi- 
ness which they enjoy ; it delights in 
their weltare ; and as their happiness 
is increased by their endowments, 
their rank, their reputation, their 
wealth, their health, their domestic 
comforts, their learning dsc., those 
who are influenced by love rejoice in 
all this. They would not diminish it ; 
they would not embarrass them in the 
possession; they would not detract 
from that happiness ; they would not 
murmur or repine that they themselves 
are not so highly favoured. — To ^vy 
18 to feel uneasiness, mortification, or 
discontent at tho sight of superior 
happiness, excellence or reputation 
enjoyed by another; to repine at 
another's prosperity ; and to ^t one- 
self on account of his real or fancied 
superiority. Of course, it may be 
excited hy any thing in which another 
excels, or in which he is more favoured 
than wo are. It may bo excited by 
superior wealth, beauty, learning, ac- 
complishment, reputation, success. It 
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5 Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not ^ her own, is 
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may extend to any employment, or 
any rank in life^ A man may be 
envied because he is happy while we 
are miserable ; well, while we are sick ; 
caressed, while we are neglected or 
overlooked ; successful, while wo meet 
with disappointment ; handsome, while 
we are ilUformod; honoured with 
office, while we are overlooked, lie 
may be envied because he has a better 
farm than we have, or is a more skil- 
ful mechanic, or a more successful 
physician, lawyer, or clergyman. En- 
vy commonly lies in the same lint of 
business, occupation, or rank. We do 
not usually envy a monarch, a con- 
queror, or a nobleman, unless wo are 
aspiring to the same rank. The farmer 
does not usually envy tho blacksmith, 
but another farmer; the blacksmith 
does not usually envy the schoolmas- 
ter, or the lawyer, but another man in 
the same line of business with himself 
The physician envies another physi- 
cian more learned or more succcssl'ul; 
the lawyer, another lawyer ; the cler- 
gyman, another clergyman. The 
^hionable female, who seeks admira- 
tion or flattery on account of accom- 
plishment or beauty, envies another 
who is more distinguished and more 
successful in those things. And so the 
poet envies a rival poet ; and the ora- 
tor, a rival orator; and the statesman, 
a rival statesmen. The correction ui 
all these things is love. If wo loved 
others; if we rejoiced in their happi- 
ness, we should not envy them. They 
are not to blame for these superior 
endowments ; but if those endowments 
are the direct gift of God, we should 
be thankful that he has made others 
happy ; if they are the fruit of their 
own industry, and virtue, and skill 
and application, we should esteem 
them the more, and value them the 
more highly. They have not injured 
us: and we should not be unhappy, or 
seek to injure them, because God has 
blessed them, or because they have 
been more industrious, virtuous, and 
successful than we have. Every man 
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should havo his own level in society, 
and we should rejoice in the happiness 
of all. — Love will produce another 
^ effect. We should not envy them, 
' because he that is under the influence 
of Christian Iov^m more happy than 
those in the worlMho are usually the 
objects of envy. There is often much 
wretchedness under a clothing “of 
purple and fine linen.’* There is not 
edways happiness in a splendid man- 
sion ; in the caresses of the great ; in 
a post of honour; in a palace, or on a 
throne. Alexander the Great wept 
on the throne of the world. Happi- 
ness is in the heart ; and content- 
ment, and the love of God, and the 
hope of heaven produce happiness 
which rank, and wealth, and. fashion, 
and earthly honour cannot purchase. 
And could the sad and heavy hearts 
of those in elevated ranks of life be 
always seen; and especially could 
their end be seen, there would be no 
occasion or disposition to envy them. 

Lord, what a th<umhtloss wrptch was 1, 

To mourn, and murmur, and repin**, 

To see the wicked placed on liig'b, 

In pride and robes of honour shine ! 

Blit oh ! their end, their dreadful end ! 

Thy sanctuary taught me so , 

0:i hiipu’ry mcks 1 see them stand. 

And fiery billoAva roll below. 

Now let them boast how tall they ri-e. 

I'll never envy them again : 

There they may stand with haughty eyes, 

I Till they plunge deep iu endless pain. 

Their fancied joys how fast they flee. 

Like dreams as fleeting and as vain ; 

Their songs of softest harmony 
^ Are but a prelude to their pain. 

Now I esteem their mirth and wine 
Too dear to purcliase ivith my bloml ; 

Lord, 'tis enough that thou art mine. 

My life, my portion, and my God. 

I If Vaunteth not itself (Tt^^ri^iutreu, 

I from vriQTioos, a boaster, braggart. 
Robinson.) Tho idea is that ot boast- 
ing, bragging. Taunting. The word 
occurs no where else in the New Tes- 
tament. Bloomfield supposes that it 
has tho idea of acting precipitously, 
inconsiderately, incautiously ; and this 
idea our translators have placed in 
the margin, “ he is not rash'* But 
most expositors suppose that it has 
the notion of boasting, or vaunting of 
one’s own excellencies or endowments, 
j This spirit proceeds from tho idea of 


superiority over others ; and is con- 
nected with a feeling of contempt or 
disregard for them. Love would cor- 
rect this, because it would produce a 
desire that they should be happy — and 
to treat a man with contempt is not 
tho way to make him happ^ ; love 
would regard others with esteem — and 
to boast over them is not to treat 
them with esteem ; it would teach us 
to treat them .with afiectionate re- 
gard — and no man who has affection- 
ate regard for others is disposed to 
boast of bis own qualities over them. 
Besides, love produces a state of 
mind just tho opposite of a disposition 
to boast. It receives its endowments 
with gratitude ; regards them as the 
gift of God ; and is disposed to employ 
them not in vam boasting, but in pur- 
poses of utility, in doing good to all 
others on as wide a scale as possible. 
The boaster is not a man who docs" 
good. To boast of talents is not to 
employ them to advantage to others. 
It will be of no account in feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, comfort- 
ing the sick and afflicted, or in saving 
the world. Accordingly, the man who 
does the most good is the least accus- 
tomed to boast; the man who boasts 
may be regarded as doing nothing 
else. ^ Is not puffed up 
This word means to blow, to puff, to 
pant ; then to inflate with pride, and ' 
vanity, and self-esteem. See the 
word explained in the Note on chap, 
viii. 1. It perhaps differs from tho 
preceding word, inasmuch as that 
word denotes the expression of the 
feelings of pride, vanity, &c., and this 
word the feeling itself. A man may 
be very proud and vain, and not ex- 
press it m the form of boasting That 
state is indicated by this word. If ho 
gives expression to this feeling, and 
boasts of bis endowments, that is indi- 
cated by the previous word. Love 
would prevent this, as it would the 
former. It would destroy the feeling, 
as well as the expression of it. It 
would teach a man that others had 
good qualities as well as he ; that they 
had high endowments as well as ho ; 
and would dispose him to concede to 
them full credit for all that they haye„ 
and not to be vain-glorious of hhl 
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I not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil > 
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own. Besides, it is not tlio nature of 
lovo to fill the mind in this manner. 
Pride, Vanity, and. even knowledge 
(chap. viii. I)," may swell the mind 
with the conviction of self-import- 
ance ; but love is humble, meek, mo- 
dest, unobtrusive. A l^rother that 
loves a sister is not filled with pride 
or vanity on account of it; a man 
that loves the whole world, and de- 
sires its salvation, is not filled with 
pride and vanity on account of it. 
lienee the Saviour, who had most 
lovo for the human race, was at the 
farthest possible remove from pride 
and vanity. 

6. Doth not behave itself unseemly 
(aw* This word occurs in 

chap. vii. 3d. See Note on that verse. 
It means to conduct improperly, or 
disgracefully, or in a manner to de- 
serve reproach. Love seeks that 
which is proper or becoming in the 
circumstances and relations of life in 
which wo are placed. It p'rompts to 
I the due respect for superiors, produc- 
ing veneration and respect for their 
opinions ; and it prompts to a proper 
regard for inferiors, not despising 
their rank, their poverty, their dress, 
their dwellings, their pleasures, their 
views of happiness ; it prompts to the 
due observance of all the relations of 
life, as those of a husband, wife, 
liarent, child, brother, sister, son, 
daugliter, and produces a proper con- 
duct and deportment in all those rela- 
tions. The proper idea of the phrase 
is, that it prompts to all that is fii^nd 
becoming in life ; and would save from 
all that is unfit aneW unbecoming. 
There may be included in the Word 
also the idea that it would prevent 
any thing that would be a violation of 
decency or delicacy. It is well known 
that the Cynics were in the habit of 
setting at defiance all the usual ideas 
of decency ; and indeed this was, and 
is, commonly done in the temples of 
idolatry and pollution every where. 
Love would prevent this, because it 
leaches to promote the happiness of 
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6 Rejoiceth ^ not in iniquity, but 
rejoicetli ^ in the truth ; 
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all, and of course to avoid every thing 
that would offen^|irity of taste and 
mar enjoyment, the same way it 
prompts to the fit discharge of all the 
relative duties, because it leads to the 
desire to promote the happiness of all. 
And in the same manner it would lead 
a man to avoid profane and indecent 
language, improper allusions, double 
meanings and inuendocs, coarse and 
vulgar expressions, because such things 
pain the car, and offend the heart of 
purity and delicacy. There is much 
that is indecent and unseemly still n i 
society that would be corrected by 
Christian l(fvc. What a change would 
he produced if, under the influence of 
that love, nothing should Ikj said or 
done in the various relations of life 
but what would bo seemly, fit, and 
decent ! And what a ha]>py influence 
would the prevalence of this love have 
on the intercourse of mankind I 
% Seeketh not her own. There is, j 
perhaps, not a more striking or 
important expression in the New 
Testament than this; or one that 
more beautifully sets forth tho na- 
ture and power of that lovo which 
is produced by true religion. Its evi- 
dent meaning is, that it is not selfish ; 
it does not sock its own happiness 
exclusively or mainly ; it does not sock ! 
its own happiness to the injury of 
others. This expression is not. how- 
ever, to be pressed as if Paul meant 
to teach that a man should not regard 
his own welfare at all; or have no 
respect to his licalth, his property, his 
happiness, or his salvation. Kvery 
mail is bound to pursue such a course 
of life as will ultimately secure his 
own salvation. But it is not simply 
or mainly that he may be happy that 
he is to seek it. It is, that he may 
thus glorify God his Saviour; and 
accomplish the great design which his 
Maker has had in view in his creation 
and redemption. If his happiness is 
the main or leading thing, it proves 
that he is supremely selfish ; and sel- 
fishness is not religion. Tho expres- 
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l8ion here used is comparative, and 
denotes that this is not the main, tho 
chief, the only thing which one who 
^ is under tho influence of love or true 
religion will seek. True religion, or 
love to others, wi^prompt us to seek 
their welfare witn self-denial, and 
personal sacrifice and toil. Similar 
expressions, to denote comparison, 
occur frequently in tlyo sacred Scrip- 
tures. Thus, where /it is said (llos. 
vii. 6 ; comp. Micah vi. 8 ; Mat. ix. 
13), “ I desired mercy, and not sacri- 
fice it is meant, “ I desired mercy 
more than 1 desired sacrifice ; I did 
not wish that mercy should bo forgot- 
ten or excluded in the attention to the 
mere ceremonies of religion.” The 
sense here is, therefore, that a man 
under the influence of true love or 
religivU) docs not make his own hap- 
I pincss or salvation the main or Icad- 
I ing thing ; he does nut make all other 
I things subservient to this ; be socks 
i the welfare of others, and desires to 
j promote their happiness and salva- 
I tiun, even at great personal sacrifice 
I and self-denial. It is the character- 
I istic of the man, not that he promotes 
1 his own worth, health, happiness, or 
i salvation, but that he lives to do good 
i to others. Love to others will prompt 
! to that, and that alone. There is not 
, a particle of selfishness in true love. 
It seeks the welfare of others, and of 
i all others. That true religion will 
; produce this, is evident every where 
I in the New Testament ; and especially 
%i the life of the Lord Jesus, whose 
whole biography is comprehended in 
one expressive declaration, “who 
went about doing good Acts x. 38. 
It follows from this statoment, (1.) 
That no man is a Christian who lives 
for himself alone ; or who makes it his 
main business to promote his own 
happiness and salvation. (2.) No man 
. is a Christian who does not deny him- 
I self ; or no one who is not willing to 
i sacrifice his own comfort,time, wealth, 

' and ease, to advance the welfare of 
i mankind. (3.) It is this principle 
j which is yet to convert tho world. 

I Long since the whole world would 
I have been converted, had all Chris- 
' tians been under its influence. And 
I when ALL Christians make it their 


grand object not to seek their own, 
but the good of others; when true 
charity shall occupy its appropriate 
place in the heart of every professed 
child of God, then this world will be 
speedily converted to the Saviour. I 
Then there will be no want funds I 
to spread Bibles and *tracts ; to sus- | 
tain missionaries, or to establish col- | 
leges and schools ; then there will be ; 
no want of men who shall be willing i 
to go to any part of the earth to preach > 
the gospel ; and then there will be no i 
want of prayer to implore the divine ! 
mercy on a ruined and perishing! 
world. O may the time soon come | 
when all the selfishness in the human i 
heart shall bo dissolved, and when the | 
whole world shall be embraced in the j 
l^encvolence of Christians, and thej 
time, and talent, and wealth of the 
whole church shall be regarded as| 
consecrated to God, and emjiloyed and > 
expended under the influence of| 
Christian love ! Comp. Note, chap.j 
X. 24. U not easily provoked i 
T his word occurs in tbe| 
New Testament only in one other! 
place. Acts xvii. 16, “ His spirit wa.?: 
stirred vithin him when he saw the; 
city wholly given to idolatry.” See] 
Note on that place. The word pro- i 
perly means to sharpen by, or with, or j 
on any thing (from sharp), and; 
may he applied to the act of sharpen- ! 
ing a knife or sword ; then it means to ! 
sharpen the mind, temper, courage of i 
any one ; to excite, impel, Ac. Here 
it means evidently to rouse to anger ; 
to excite to indignation or wrath. 
Tindal renders it, “ is not provoked 
to anger.” Our translation does not 
exactly convey the sense. The word 
“easily” is not expressed in the ori- 
ginal. The translators have inserted 
it tOi convey the idea that he who is 
under the influence of love, though he 
may bo provoked, that is, injured, or 
though there might be incitements to 
auger, yet that he would not be roused, 
or readily give way to it. The mean- 
ing of the phrase in the Greek is, 
that a man who is under the influence 
of love or religion is not prone to vio- 
lent anger or exasperation ; it is not 
his character to be hasty, excited, or 
passionate. He ia calm, eerious, 
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patient. He looks soberly at things; 
and though he may be injured, yet he 
governs his passions, restrains his 
temper, subdues his feelings. This, 
Paul says, would be produced by love. 
And this is apparent. If we are under 
the inflacnce of benevolence, or love 
to any one, we* shall not give way to 
sudden bursts of feeling. We shall 
look kindly on his actions; put the 
best construction '' on his motives; 
deem it possible that we have mis- 
taken the nature or the reasons of hiB% 
conduct; seek or desire explanation 
(Mat. V. 23, 24) ; wait till we ean look 
at the case in all its bearings ; and 
suppose it possible that he may be 
influenced by good motives, and that 
his conduct will admit a satisfactoiy 
explanation. That true religion is 
designed to produce this, is apparent 
every where in the New Testament, 
and especially from the example of 
the Lord Jesus ; that it actually does 
produce it, is apparent from all who 
come under its influence in any pro- 
per manner. The eflect of religion is 
no whore else more striking and appa- 
rent than in changing a temper natu- 
rally quick, excitable, and ifrltable, to 
one that is calm, and gentle, and sub- 
dued. A consciousness of the pre- 
sence of God will do much to produce 
this state of mind; and if wo truly 
loved all men, we should be soon angry 
with none. IF Thinketh no evil That 
I is, puts the best possible construction 
I on the motives and the conduct of 
I others. This expression also is com- 
parative, It meant that love, or that 
a person under the influence of love, 
is not malicious, censorious, disposed 
to find fault, or to impute improper I 
motives to others. It is not only *'%ot 
easily provoked,” not soon excited, 
but it is not disposed to think that 
there was any evil intention even in 
cases which might tend to irritate or 
exasperate us. It is not disposea to 
thiuh that there was any evU in the 
case ; or that what was done was with 
any improper intmition or design ; that 
is, it puts the best possible oomdruc- 
tion on the conduct of others, and 
supposes, as fhr ai can be done, that 
it was in consistency with honesty, 
truth, fl'iendsbip, and love. The Greek 


word (^koyS^tTu) is that which is com- 
monly rendered impute, and is correctly 
rendered here thinketh. It means, 
does not reckon, charge, or impute to 
a man any evil intention or design. 
We desire to think well of the man 
whom we love ; nor will we think ill 
of his motives, opinions, or conduct 
until we are compelled to do so by the 
most irrefragable evidence. True reli- 
gion, therefore, will prompt to charit- 
able judging; nor is there a more strik- 
ing evidence of the destitution of true 
religion than a disposition to impute the 
worst motives and opinions to a man. 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity. Does not 
rejoice overthet/ic^sof other men; does 
not take delight when they are guilty Df 
crime, or when, in any manner, they fall 
into sin. It does not find pleasure in 
hearing others accused of sin, and in 
having it proved that they committed 
it. It does not find a malicious plea- 
sure in the report that they havo done 
wrong ; or in following up that report, 
and finding it established. Wicked 
men often find pleasure in this (Rom. 
i. 32), and rejoice when others havo 
fallen into sin, and have disgraced 
and ruined themselves. Men of the 
world often find a malignant pleasure 
in the report, and in the evidence that 
a member of the Church has brought 
dishonour on his profession. A man 
often rejoices when an enemy, a per- 
secutor, or a slanderer has committed 
some crime, and when he has shown 
an improper spirit, uttered a rash ex- 
: pression, or taken some step whiefi 
shall Involve him in ignominy. But 
love does none of these things. It 
does not desire that an enemy, a per- 
secutor, or a slanderer should do evil, 
or should disgrace and ruin himself. 
It does not rejoice, but grieves, when 
a professor of religion, or an enemy of 
religion-*when a personal friend or foe 
has done any thing wrong. It neither 
loves the wrong, nor the fact that it 
has been done. And perhaps there is 
no greater triumph of the gospel than 
in its enabling a man to rejoice that 
even his enemy and persecutor in any 
respect does well ; or to rejoice that 
he is in any way honoured and re- 
sfpected among men. Huithwi nature, 
without the gospel, manifests a di£* 
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^ all things, hopeth ^ all things, 
endureth ^ all things. 
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ferent feeling; and it is only as the 
heart is subdued by the gospel, and 
filled with universal benevolence, that 
it is brought to rejoice when all men 
do well. ^ in the truth. 

The word truth here stands opposed 
to iniquity, and means virtue, piety, 

I goodness. It does not rejoice in the 
vices, but in the virtues of others. It 
IS pleased, it rejoices when they do 
well. It is pleased when those who 
differ from us conduct in any manner 
in such a way as to please God, and 
to advance their own reputation and 
happiness. They who are under the 
influence of that love rejoice that 
good is done, and the truth defended 
and advanced, whoever may be the 
instrument; rejoice that others are 
successful in their plans of doing 
good, though they do not act with us; 
rejoice that other men have a reputa- 
tion well earned for virtue and purity 
of life, though they may differ from us 
in opinion, and maybe connected with 
a different denomination. They do 
not rejoice when other denominations 
of Christians fall into error ; or when 
their plans are blasted ; or when they 
are calumniated, and oppressed, and 
reviled. By whomsoever good is done, | 
or wheresoever, it is to them a matter 
j^f rejoicing ; and by whomsoever evil 
n done, or wheresoever, it is to them 
a matter of grief ; see Phil. i. 14 — 18. 
The reason of this is, that all sin, 
error, and vice will ultimately ruin the 
happiness of any one; and as tove 
desires their happiness, it desires that 
they should walk in the ways of virtue, 
and is grieved when they do not. 
What a change would the prevalence 
of this feeling produce in the conduct 
and happiness of mankind I How much 
ill-natured joy would it repress at the 
faults of othm? How much would 
it do to repressthe pains which a man 
often takes to circulate reports dis- 
advantageous to his adversary ; to find 
out and establish some flaw in his 
character ; to prove that he has said 
or done something disgraceful and 
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6 Charity never foiletli : hut 
whether there he prophecies, they 
shall fail; but whether t^re be 
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evil! And how much would it do 
even among Christians, in restraining 
them from rejoicing At the errors,] 
mistakes, and improprieties of the 
friends of revivals of religion, and in 
leading them to mourn over their 
errors in secret, instead of taking a 
malicious pleasure in promulgating 
them to the world ! This would be a 
very different world if there were none 
to rejoice in iniquity; and the church 
would be a different church if there 
were none in Its bosom but those who 
rejoiced in the truth, and in the efforts 
of humble and sclf-deuying piety. 

7. Beareth all things. Comp. Note, 
chap. ix. 1^. Doddridge renders this, 
** covers all things.” The word here 
used (rriyti) properly means to cover 
(from vriyn, a covering, roof; Mat. 
viii. 8 ; Luke vii. 6) ; and then to hide, 
conceal, not to make known, if this 
be the sense here, then it means that 
love is disposed to hide or conceal the 
faults and imperfections of others ; 
not to promulgate or blason them 
abroad, or to give any undue publicity to 
them. Benevolence to the individual 
or to the public would require that 
these faults and errors should be con- 
cealed. If this is the sense, then it 
accords nearly with what is said in 
the previous verse. The word* may 
also mean, to forbear, bear with, en- 
dure. Thus it is used in 1 Thess. iii. 
1, b. And so our translators under- 
stand it here, as meaning that love is 
patient, long-suffering, not soon angry 
not disposed to revenge. And if this 
is the sense, it aceoMs with the ex- 
pression in ver. 4, *‘love suffers long.” 
The more nsnal classic meaning is the 
former ; the usage in the New Testa- 
ment seems to demand the latter. 
Rosenmiiller,. renders it, ** hears all 
things Bloomfield prefers the other, 
interpretation. Locke and Macknigbt 
render it “ cover.” The reed sense of 
the passage is not materially varied, 
whichever interpretation is adopted. 
It means, that in regard to the errors 
and faults of others, there is adisposi- 
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tion not to notice or to revenge them. 
There is a willingness to conceal, or 
to 4)ear with them patiently. ^ -All 
things. This is evidently to be taken 
in a popular sense, and to bo inter* 
preted in accordance with the connec- 
tion. vAll universal expressions of 
this kind demand to be thus limited. 
Tho meaning must be, *'as far as it 
can consistently or lawfully be done.” 
There are offences which it is not 
proper or right for a man to conceal, 

I or to suffer to pass unnoticed. Such 
I are those where the laws of the land 
; are violated, and a man is called on 
to testify, dec. But the phrase here 
refers to private matters ; and indi- 
cates a disposition not to make public 
or to avenge the faults committed by 
others. ^ Believeth all things. The 
whole scope of the connection and tho 
argument here requires us to under- 
stand this of the conduct of others. 
It cannot mean, that the man who is 
under the influence of love is a man of 
universal credulity; that he makes 
no discrimination in regard to things 
to be believed; and is as prone to 
believe a falsehood as the truth ; or , 
that he is at no pains to inquire what | 
is true and what is false, what is right | 
and what is wrong. But it must mean, I 
that in regard to the conduct of others, 
there is a disposition to put the best 
construction on it ; to believe that 
they may be actuated by good motives, 
and that they intend no injury ; and 
that there is a willingness to suppose, 
as far as can bo, that what is done is 
done consistently with inendship, good 
feeling, and virtue. Love produces 
this, because it rejoices in the happi- 
ness and virtue of others, and will not 
believe the contrary except on®lrre- 
fragable evidence. ^ Mopeth all 
things, Hopes that all will turn out 
well. This must also refer to the 
conduct of others ; and it mean^ that 
however dark may be appearances; 
how much soever Idiere may be to pro- 
duce the fear that others are actuated 
by improper motives or are bad men, yet 
that tliere is a hope that matters may 
be explained and made clear; that 
the difficulties may be made to vanish; 
and that the conduct of others may be 
made to appear to be fair and pure. 


[A. D. 6^, 

Love will hold on to this hope until all 
possibility of such a result has vani shed, 
and it is compelled to believe that .the 
conduct is not susceptible of a fair 
explanation. This hope will extend to 
all things — ^to words and actions, and 
plans ; to public and to private inter- 
course ; to what is said and done in 
our own presence, and to what is said 
and done in our absence. Love will 
do this, because it delights in tho 
virtue and happiness of others, and 
will not credit any thing to the con- 
trary unless compelled to do so. ^ E^i- 
dureth aU things. Bears up under, 
sustains, and. does not murmur. Bears 
up under all persecutions at tho hand 
of man; all efforts to injure the per- 
son, property, or reputation ; and boiirs 
all that may be laid upon us in the 
providence and by the direct agency 
of God ; comp. Job xiii. 15. The 
connection requires us to understand 
it principally of our treatment at the 
hands of our fellow-men. 

8. Charity never faUcth. Paul 
here proceeds to illustrate the value 
of love, from its permanency as com- 
pared with other valued endowments 
I It is valuable, and is to bo sought 
because it will always abide ; may be 
always exercised; is adapted to all 
circumstances, and to all worlds in 
which we may be placed, or in which 
we may dwell. The word rendered 
faileth (UwiVth) denotes properly to 
fall out of, to fall from or off ; and 
may be applied to the stars of heaven 
falling (Mark xiii. 25), or to flowert 
that fall or fade (James i. 11 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 24), or to chains falling from the 
hands, ikc.; Acts xii. 7* Here i^ 
means to fall away, to fail; to be 
without effect, to cease to bo in 
existence. The expression may mean 
that it will be adapted to all the 
situations of life, and is of a nature to 
be always exercised ; or it may mean 
that it will continue to all eternity, 
and be exercised in heaven for ever. 
The connection demands that the 
latter should be regarded as the true 
interpretation; see ver. 13. The 
sense is, that while other endowments 
•of the Holy Spirit must soon cease 
and be valueless, love would abide, 
and would always exist. The arcpu- 
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ment is, .that we ought to seek that 
which is of enduring value ; and that, 
therefore, love should be preferred to 
those endowments of the Spirit on 
which so high a value had been set by 
the" Corinthians. ^ But whether 
there be prophecies. That is, the 
gift of prophecy, or the power of 
speaking as a prophet; that is, of 
delivering the truth of God in an 
intelligible manner under the influ- 
ence of inspiration : the gift of being 
a public speaker, of instructing and 
edifying the church, and foretelling 
future events; see Note, chap. xiv. 1. 
^ They shall faiL The gift shall 
cease to be exercised ; shall be abo- 
lished, come to naught. Thoro shall 
be no further use for this gift io the 
light and glory of the world above, 
and it shall cease. God shall be the 
teacher there. And as there will be 
no need of confirming the truth of 
religion by the prediction of future 
events, and no need of warning against 
impending dangers there, the gift of 
foretelling future events will be of 
course unknown. In heaven, also, 
there will be no need that the faith of 
God’s people shall be encouraged, or 
their devotions excited, by such 
exhortations and instructions as are 
neediul now; and the endowment of 
prophecy will be, therefore, unknown. 

There be tongues. The power of 
speaking foreign languages. % They 
shall cease. Macknight supposes this 
^oans that they shall cease in the 
Church after the gospel shall have 
been preached to all nations. But 
the more natural interpretation is, to 
refer it to the future life ; since the 
main idea which Paul is urging here 
is the value of love above all other 
endowments, from the fact that it 
would be ahidingt or permanent — an 
idea which is more certainly and fully 
met by a reference to the fhture world 
than by a reference to the state of 
things in the church on earth. If it 
refers to heaven, it means that the 
power of communicating thoughts 
there will not be by the medium of 
learned and foreign tongues. What 
will be the mode is unknown. But 
as the diversity of tongues is one of | 
the fruits of sin (Gen. xi.), it is evi- I 


dent that in those who are saved there 
will be deliverance from all the dis- 
advantages which have resulted from 
the confusion of tongues. Yet love 
will not cease to be necessary; and 
LOVE will live for ever. ^ Whether 
there bo knowledge ; see Notfe, chap, 
xiv. 8. This refers. I^hink, to know- 
ledge as we now possess it. It can- 
not mean that there will be no know- 
ledge in heaven ; for there must be a 
vast increase of knowledge in that 
world among all its inhabitants. The 
idea in the passage here, I think, is, 
“ All the knowledge which we now 
possess, valuable as it is, will be 
obscured and lost, and rendered com- 
paratively valueless, in the fuller 
splendours of the eternal world; as 
the feeble light of the stars, beautiful 
and valuable as it is, vanishes, or is 
lost in the splendours of the rising 
sun. The knowledge which we now 
have is valuable, as the giit of pro- 
phecy and the power of speaking 
foreign languages is valuable, but it 
will be lost in the brighter visions of 
the world above.” That this is the 
sense is evident from what Paul says 
in illustration of the sentiment in vcr. 
0, 1 0 . Now we know id part. What 
wo deem ourselves acquainted with, 
we imperfectly understand. There 
are n any obscurities and many diffi- 
culties. But in that future world wc 
shall know distinctly and clearly (ver. 
12); and then the knowledge which 
we now possess will appear so dim and 
obscure, that it will seem to have 
vanished away and disappeared, 

** As a dim candle dies at noon.” 

Macknight and others understand this 
of the knowledge of the mysteries of 
the Old Testament, or ** the inspired 
knowledge of the ancient revelations, 
which should be abolished when the 
church should have attained its 
mature state ; ” a most meagre, 
jejune, and frigid interpretation. It 
is true, also, that not only shall our 
imperfect knowledge seem to have 
vanished in the superior light and 
glory of the eternal world but that 
much of that which here parses for 
knowledge shall be then unknown. 
Much of that which is called seitnee 
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' tongues, they shall cease ; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away, 

9 For we know in part, « and 
we prophesy in part ; 
t a ch8p.8.2. 

r 

is ** falsely so called;" and much that 
is connected with literature that has 
attracted so much attention, will be 
unknown in the eternal world. It is 
evident that much that is connected 
with criticism, and the knowledge of 
language, with the different systems of 
mental philosophy which are erro- 
neous; perhaps much that is con- 
nected with anatomy, physiology, and 
geology; and much of the science 
which now is connected with the arts, 
and which is of use only as tributary 
to the arts, will be then unknown. 
Other subjects may rise into impor- 
tance which are now unknown; and 
possibly things connected with science 
which are now regarded as of the 
least importance will then become 
objects of great moment, and ripen 
and expand into sciences that shall 
contribute much to the eternal hap- 
piness of heaven. The essential 
idea in this passage is, that all the 
knowledge which we now possess shall 
lose its effulgence, be dimmed and lost 
in the superior light of heaven. But 
LOVE shall live there ; and we should, 
therefore, seek that which is perma- 
nent and eternal. 

9. For fve know in part. Comp. 
Note on chap. xli. 27. This expres- 
sion means **onlyii\ part;" that is, 
imperfectly. Our knowledge here is 
imperfect and obscure. It may, there- 
fore, all vanish in the eternal ^orld 
amidst its superior brightness; and 
we should not regard that as of such 
vast value which is imperfect and 
obscure; comp. Note chap. yiii. 2. 
This idea of the obscurity and imper- 
fection of our knowledge, as compared 
with heaven, the apostle illustrates 
(ver. 11) by comparing it with the 
knowledge which a ohud has, com- 
pared with that in maturer years; 
and (ver. 12} by the knowledge which 
wo have in looUng through a glass — 
an imperfect medium— compared with 
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10 But ^ when that which is 
perfect is come, then that w hich is 
in part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a chila, I spake* 
as ff child, I understood as a child, 

d 1 John 3.2. 


that which we have in looking closely 
and directly at an object without any 
medium. ^ And we prophesy in 
part. This does not mean that we 
partly know the truths of religion, 
and partly conjectwre or guess at 
them ; or that we know only a part of 
them, and conjecture the remainder. 
But the apostle is showing the imper- 
fection of the prophetic gift ; and he 
observes, that there is the same im- 
perfection which attends knowledge. 
It is only in part ; it is imperfect ; it 
is indistinct, compared with the full 
view of truth in heaven ; it is obscure, 
and all that is imparted by that gift 
will soon become dim and lost in the 
superior brightness and glory of the 
heavenly world. The argument is, 
that we ought not to seek so anxiously 
that which is so imperfect and obscure, 
and which must soon vanish away; 
but we should rather seek that love 
which is permanent, expanding, and 
eternal. 

10. But when that which is perfect 
is come, Boes come ; or shall come. 
This proposition is couched in a 
general form. It means that when 
any thing which is perfect is seen or 
enjoyed, then that which is imperfect 
is forgotten, laid aside, or vanishes. 
Thus, in the full and perfect light of 
day, the imperfect and feeble light of 
the stars vanishes. The sense here 
is, that tn heavers a state of absolute 
perfection — that which is “in part,” 
or which is imperfect, shall bo lost in 
superior brightness. All imperfection 
will vanish. And all that we here 
possess that is obscure shall be lost 
in the superior and perfect glory of 
that eternal world. All our present 
unsatisfactory modes of obtaining 
knowledge shall be unknown. All 
shall be clear, bright, and eternal. • 

11. When Iwas a child. The idea 
here is, that the knowledge which we 
now have, compared with that which 
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glass, « darkly ; * but then face to 
face: now 1 know in part; but 
then shall 1 know even as also I 
am known. 


a S Cor.8.18. 


1 or, in a riddle. 


I A. D. 59.] 

I I thought as a child ; but when 
I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things. 

12 For now we see through a 

1 or, reaeoned. 

we shall have in heaven, is like that 
which is possessed in infancy com- 
pared with that we have in manhood; 
and that as, when we advance in 
years, wo lay aside, as unworthy of 
our attention, the views, feelings, and 
plans which we had in boyhood, and 
which we then esteemed to he of so 
great importance, so, when we reach 
heaven, we shall lay aside the views, 
feelings, and plans which we have in 
this life, and which we now esteem so 
wise and so valuable. The word child 
hero (vsiTitft) denotes properly a babe, 
an infant, though without any defina- 
ble limitation of age. It refers to the 
first periods of existence ; before the 
period which we denominate boyhood, 
or youth. Paul here refers to a 
period when he could speak, though 
evidently a period when his speech 
was scarcely intolligible — ^when he 
first began to articulate. ^ I spake 
as a child. Just beginning to arti- 
culate, in a broken and most imper- 
fect manner. The idea here is, that 
our knowledge at present, compared 
with the knowledge of heaven, is like 
the broken and scarcely intelligible 
efforts of a child to speak compared 
with the power of utterance in man- 
hood. % I wfi^stood as a child. 
My understanding was feeble and 
imperfect. I had narrow and imper- 
fect views of things. I knew little. 
1 fixed my attention on objects which 
I now see to be of litte value. I 
acquired knowledge which has van- 
ished, or which has sunk in the 
superior intelligence of riper years. 
“ I was afi^ctra as a child. I was 
thrown into a transport of joy or^ 
grief on the slightest occasioifB, which 
manly reason taught me to despise,” 
•^DoddHdge, ^HhoughtaeachUd, 
Marg. Reasoned, The word may 
mean either. I thought, argued, 
reasoned in a weak and inconclusive 
manner. My thoughts, and plans, 
and argumentations were puerile, and 


such as I now see to ba short-sighted 
and erroneous. Thusitwillbe wiUiour 
thoughts compared to heaven. There 
will be, doubtless, cls much difference 
between our present knowledge, and 
plans, and views, and those which we 
shall have in heaven, as there is 
between the plans and views of a child 
and those of a man. Just before his 
death. Sir Isaac Newton made this 
remark : ** I do not know what I may 
appear to the world ; but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-sliore, and divert- 
ing myself by now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
I than ordinary, while the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.” — Brewster^ 8 Life of Newton, 
pp. 300, 801. Ed. New York, 1832, 

12. Rot now we see through a glass. 
Paul here makes use of another illus- 
tration to show the imperfection of 
our knowledge here. Compared with 
what it will be in the fiiture world, it 
isdike the imperfect view of an object 
which we have in looking through an 
obscure and opaque medium compared 
with the view which we have when we 
look at it **fiicc to face.” The word 
glass here (lr«irr^«v) means properly a 
mhror, a looking-glass. The mirrors 
of the ancients were usually made of 
polished metal; Ex. xxxviii. 8 ; Job 
xxxvii. 18. Many have supposed 
(see Doddridge, in loc. and Robin- 
son*B Lexicon) that the idea here is 
that of seeing objects by reflection 
from a mirror, which reflects only 
their imperfect forms. Bat this inter- 
pretation does not well accord with 
the apostle’s idea of seeing things 
obscurely. The most natur^ idea is 
that of seeing objects by an imperfect 
medium, by loomng trough some- 
thing in contemplating them. It is, 
therefore, prohaUe that he refers to 
those transparent substances which 
the ancients had, and which they used 
in their windows occasionally; such 
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.IS thin plates of hom, transparent 
stone, &c. Windows were often made j 
of the lapis specularis described by i 
Pliny (xxxvi. 22), which was pellucid, 
and which admitted of being split into 
thin lamincB or scales, probably the 
same ha mica. Humboldt mentions 
such kinds of^tone as being used in 
South America in church windows. — 
Bloomfield. It is not improbable, I 
I think, that even in the time of Paul 
j tiie ancients had the knowledge of 
glass, though it was probably at first 
Tery impe^ect and obscure. There 
is some reason to believe that glass 
was known to the Phenicians, the 
Tyrians, and the Egyptians. Pliny 
says that it was first discovered by 
accident. A merchant vessel, laden 
with nitre or fossil alkali, having been 
driven on shore on the coast of Pales- 
tine near the river Belus, the crew 
went in search of provisions, and acci- 
dentally supported the kettles on 
which they dressed their food upon 
pieces of fossil alkali. The river sand 
above which this operation was per- 
formed was vitrified by its union with 
the alkali, and thus prevduced glass. 
— See Edin. Ency., art. Glass. It ia 
known that glass was in quite com- 
mon use about the ooinmencemcnt of 
the Christian era. In the reign of 
Tiberius an artist had his house 
demolished for making glass mallea- 
ble. About this time drinking vessels 
were made commonly of glass; and 
glass bottles for holding wine and 
flowers were in common use. That 
glass was in quite common use has 
been proved by the remains that have 
been discovered in the ruins of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. ThCj^e is, 
therefore, no impropriety in supposing 
that Paul here may have alluded to 
the imperfect and discoloured glass 
which was then in extensive use ; for 
we have no reason to suppose that it 
w'as then as transparent as that which 
is now made. It was, doubtless, an 
imperfect and obscure medium, and, 
therefore, well adapted to illustrate 
the nature of our knowledge here 
compared with what it will be in 
heaven. ^ Darkly. Marg. In *a 
riddle (Iv euvlyfiaTt^. The word 
means a riddle; an enigma; then an ' 
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I obscure intimation. In a riddle a 
I statement is made with some resem- 
blance to the truth ; a puzzling ques- 
tion is proposed, and the solution is^ 
left to conjecture. Hence it means,' 
as here, obscurely, darkly, imperfectly. 
Little is known ; much is left to con- 
jecture ; — a very accurate account of 
most of that which passes for know- 
ledge. Compared with heaven, our 
knowledge here much resembles the 
obscure intimations in an enigma 
compared with clear statement and 
manifest truth. ^ But then. In the 
fuller revelations in heaven. ^ Face 
to face. As when one looks upon an 
object openly, and not through an' 
obscure and dark medium. It here 
means, therefore, clearly, without 
obscurity. ^ I know in part; ver. 
9. % But then shall I know. My 
knowledge shall be clear and distinct. 
I shall have a clear view of those 
objects which are now so indistinct 
and obscure. 1 shall be in the pre- 
sence of those objects about which I 
now' inquire ; I shall see them ; I shall 
have a clear acquaintance with the 
divine perfections, plans, and charac- 
ter. This does not mean that he 
would know every thing, or that ho 
would be omniscient; but that in 
regard to those points of inquiry in 
which be was then interested, he 
would have a view that would be dis- 
tinct and clear — a view that would be 
clear, arising from the fact that he 
would be present with them, and per- 
mitted to see them, instead of surveyf ‘ 
ing them at a distance, and by imper- 
fect mediums. ^ Even as also J am 
known. In the same manner ( xaS^g), 
not to the same extent. It does not 
mean that ho would know Gq(} as 
clearly and as fully as God would 
know him; for his remark does not 
relate to the extent, but to the man- 
ner and the comparative clearness of 
his knowledge. He would see things 
as he was now seen and would be seen 
there. It would be face to face. He 
would be in their presence. It would 
not be where he would be seen clearly 
and distinctly, and himself compelled 
to look upon all objects confuslilly 
and obscurely, and through an imper- 
^ feet medium. But he would be with 
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13 And now abidetli faith^ 

a Heb.lO.35,39; 1 Ptit.1.21. 


hope, charity, these three ; but the 
greatest of these is charity. 


them ; would see them face to face ; 
would see them without any medium ; 
would see them in the same manner 
as they would see him. Disembodied 
spirits, and the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world, have this knowledge : 
and when we are there, wo shall see 
the truths, not at a distance and 
obscurely, but plainly and openly. 

13. And now ahideth. Remains 
{(tUu), The word means properly to 
remain, continue, abide ; and is applied 
to persons remaining in a place, in a 
state or condition, in contradistinction 
from removing or changing their place, 
or passing away. Here it must be 
understood to be used to denote per- 
manency, when the other things of 
which ho had spoken had passed away ; 
and the sense is, that faith, hope, and 
love would remain when the gift of 
tongues should cease, and the need of 
prophecy, Ac.; that is, these should 
survive them all. And the connection 
certainly requires us to understana 
him as saying that faith, hope, and 
love would survive oXl those things of 
which ho had been speaking, and must, 
therefore, include knowledge (ver. 8, 
9,), as well as miracles and the other 
endowments of the Holy Spirit. They 
would survive them all; would be 
valuable when they should cease ; and 
should, therefore, be ihainly sought; 
and of those the greatest and most 
^portant is love. Most commenta- 
tors have supposed that Paul is speak- 1 
ing here only of^ this life, and that he , 
means to say that in this life these I 
three exist; that ** faith, hope, and 
charity exist in this scene on/y, but 
that in the future world faith and hope 
will be done away, and therefbre the 
greatest of these is charity.*’ — Bloom- 
jield. See also Doddridge, Macknight, 
Rosenmiiller, Clarke, Ac . But to me 
it seems evident that Paul means to 
say that faith, hope, and love will sur- 
vive art those other things of which he 
had been speaking; that they would 
vanish away, or bo lost in superior 
attainments and endowments ; that the 
time would come vdien they would be 
useless ; but that faith, hope, and love ! 


would then remain ; but of these, for 
important reasons, love was the most 
valuable. Not because it would en- 
dure the longest, for the apostle does 
not intimate that, but because it is more 
important to the welfare of others, and 
is a more eminent virine than they are. 
As the strain of the argument requires 
us to look to another state, to a world 
where prophecy shall cease and know- 
ledge shall vanish away, so the same 
strain of argumentation requires us to 
understand him as saying that faith, 
and hope, and love will subsist there ; 
and that thoro, as here, love will bo 
of more importance than faith and hope. 
It cannot be objected to this view that 
there will be no occasion for faith and 
hope in heaven. That is assumed with- 
out evidence, and is not affirmed by 
Paul, lie gives no such intimation. 
Faith is confidence in God and in 
Christ; and thcro will be as much 
necessity of confidence in heaven as on 
earth . Indeed, the great design of the 
plan of salvation is to restore confidence 
in Godamong alienated creatures; and j 
heaven could not subsist a moment! 
without confidence ; and faith, there- 
fore, must be eternal. No society — be [ 
it a family, a neighbourhood, a church, 
or a nation ; be it mercantile, profes- 
sional, or a mere association of friend- 
ship — can subsist a moment without 
mutual confidence or faith, and. in 
heaven such confidence in God must 
subsist for ever. And so of hope. It is 
true that many of the objects of hope 
will then be realized, and will be suc- 
ceeded by possession. But will the 
Christian have nothing to hope for in 
heaven ? Will it be nothing to expect 
and desire greatly augmented know- 
ledge, eternal enjoyment; perfect 
peace in all coming ages, and the happy 
society of the blessed for ever? All 
heaven cannot be enjoyed at once; 
and if there is any thing future that 
is an object of desire, there will be 
hope, nope is a compound emotion, 
made up of a desire for an object and 
an expectation of obtaining it. But 
both these will exist in heaven. It is 
folly to say that a redeemed saint will 
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but rather 

that ye may pro- 

T70LL0W 
- 1 ? desire 

after charity, and 
spiritual « gifts; 

phesy. 

a Ephl.S. 


not desire tliore eternal happiness ; it is the Holy Spirit confers on Christiansi, 
equal folly to say that there ‘will he no and had sho-vni that these endowments 
strong expectation of obtaining it. were bestowed in a different degree 
All tmit is said, therefore, about Ihith on different indiriduals, and yet so as 
as about to (fease, and hope as not to promote in the best way the odifl- 
baving an existence in heaven, is said cation of the church. It was proper, 
without the authority of the Bible, he said (chap. xii. 31), to desire the 
and in violation of what must be the more eminent of. these endowments, 
truth, and is contrary to the whole and yet there was one gift of the 
scope of the reasoning of Paul here. Spirit of more value than all others, 
% JBut the greatest of these is charity, which might be obtained by all, and 
Not because it is to endure the long- which should be an object of desire to 
est, but because it is the more impor- all. That was love ; and to show the 
tant virtue; it exerts a wider influence; nature, power, and value of this, was 
it is more necessary to the happiness the design of the thirteenth chapter, 
of society; it overcomes more evils. — certainly one of the most tender and 
It is the great principle which is to beautiful portions of the Bible. In 
bind the universe in harmony, which this chapter the subject is continued 
unites God to his creatures, and his with special reference to the subject of 
creatures to himself, and which binds prophecy, as being the most valuable 
and confederates all holy beings with of the miraculous endowments, or the 
each other. It is therefore more im- extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
portant, because it pertains to society In doing this, it was necessary to 
to the great kingdom of which God is correct an erroneons estimate which 
the head, and because it enters into the they had placed on the power of speak- 
very conception of a holy and happy ing foreign languages. They bad prized 
organization. Faith and hope rather this, perhaps, because it gave them im- 
pertain to individuals ; love pertains to portance in the eyes of the heathen, 
society, and is that without which the And in proportion as they valued this. 
Kingdom of God cannot stand. Indi- they undervalued the gift of being able 
viduals may be saved by faith and to edify the church by speaking in a 
hope; but the whole immense king- known and intelligible language. To 
dom of God depends on love. It is, correct 4his misapprehension; to show 
therefore, of more importance than all the relative value of these endowments, 
other graces and endowments ; more and especially to recommend the gif(; 
important than prophecy and miracles, of ** prophecy" as the more useful and 
and the gift of tongues and knowledge, desirable of the gifts of the Spirit, was 
because it wiilsunvivc them all ; more the leading design of this chapter. In 
important than faith and hope, be- doing this, Paul first directs them to 
cause, although it may co-exisst' with seek for charity. He also recommends 
them, and though they all shall live to them, as in chap. xii. 81, to desire 
for ever, yet love enters into the very spiritual endowments, and iof these 
nature of the kingdom of God ; binds endowments especially to desire pro- 
sociefy together ; unites the Creator phecy ; ver. 1. He then proceeds to 
and the creature ; and blends the in- set forth the advantage of speaking in 
terests of all the redeemed, and of intelligible language, or of speaking so 
the angels, and of God, ixio ons« that the church maybe edified, by the 
CHAPTER XIV, following considerations, which com- 

Tflis chapter is acontinuation of the prise the chapter 
subject commenced in chap. xii. and 1. The advantage of being under- 
pursued through chap, xiii* In chap, stood, and of speaUng for the edifica- 
xii. Paul had entered on the discus- tion of the church; ver. 2 — 5. 
sion of the various endowments which 2. No man could useful to the 
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' church except he delivered that n^hich 
was understood, any more than the 
sound of a trumpet in times of war 
would be useful, unless it were so 
.sounded as to be understood by the 
army; ver. 6 — 11. 

3. It was the duty of all to seek to 
edify the church ; and if a man could 
speak in an unknown tongue, it was 
his duty also to seek to be able to in- 
terpret w;hat he said ; ver. 12 — 15, 

4. The use of tongues would pro- 
duce embarrassment and confusion, 
since those who heard them speak 
would be ignorant of what was said, 
and be unable to join in the devotions ; 
ver. 10, 17. 

5. Though Paul himself was more 
signally endowed than any of them, 
yet ho prized far more highly the power 
of promoting the edification of the 
church, though he uttered but five 
words, if they were understood, than 
all the power which he possessed of 
speaking foreign languages; ver. 18, 19. 

0. This sentiment illustrated from 
the Old Testament ; ver. 20, 21. 

7. The real use of the power of 
speaking foreign languages was to be a 
sign to unbelievers, — an eridence that 
the religion was from God, and not to 
be used among those who were already 
Christians ; ver. 22. 

8. The effect of their all speaking 
with tongues would be to produce con- 
fusion and disorder, and disgust among 
observers, and the conviction that they ^ 
were deranged ; but the effect of order, 
?nd of spewing intelligibly, would be 
to convince and convert them; ver. 
23—25. 

9. The apostle then gives rides in 
regard to the proper conduct of those 
who were able to speak foreign lan- 
guages ; ver. 26—32. 

10. The great rule was. that order 
was to be observed, and that God was 
the author of peace ; ver. 33. 

11. The apostle then gives a posi- 
tive direction that on no pretence are 
women to be allowed to speak in the 
church, even though they should claim 
to bo inspired ; ver. 34, 35. 

12. He then required all to submit 
to his authority, and to admit that 
what he had spoken was from the Lord ; 
ver. 36, 37. And then. 


13. Concludes with directing them 
to desire to prophesy, and not to forbid 
speaking with tongues on proper occa- 
sions, but to do all things in decency 
and order ; ver. 38 — 40. 

1. Follow after charity. Pursue 
love (chap. xiii. 1); that is, earnestly 
desire it ; strive to posjieBS it ; make it 
the object of your anxious and constant 
solicitude to obtain it, and to be influ- 
enced by it always. Cultivate it in 
your own hearts, as the richest and best 
endowment of the Holy Spirit, and 
endeavour to diffuse its happy influence 
on air around you. ^ And desire 
spiritual gifts. I do not forbid you, 
while you make the possession of love 
your great object, and while you do 
not make the desire of spiritual gifts 
the occasion of envy or strife, to desire 
tho miraculous endowments of the 
Spirit and to seek to excel in those 
endowments which he imparts ; see 
Note, chap. xii. 31. The main thing 
was to cultivate a spirit of love. Yet 
it was not improper also to desire to 
be so endowed as to promote their 
highest usefulness in the church. On 
the phrase “ spiritual gifts,'* see Note, 
cl^ap. xii. 1. ^ But rather that ye may 
prophesy. But especially, or particu- 
larly desire to bo qualified for the 
office of prophesying. The apostle 
does not mean to say that prophecy is 
to bo preferred to love or charity ; 
but that, of the spiritual gifts which it 
was proper for them to desire and seek, 
prophecy was the most valuable. That 
IS, they were not most earnestly and 
especially to desire to be able to speak 
foreign languages or to work miracles ; 
but they were to desire to be qualified 
to speak in a manner that would be 
edifying to the church. They would 
I natuf^ly, perhaps, most highly prize 
the power of working miracles and of 
spei&ing foreign languages. The ob- j 
ject of this chapter is to show them 
that the ability to speak in a plain, 
clear, instructive manner, so as to edify 
the church and convince sinners, was 
a more valuable endowment than the 
power of working miracles, or the power ' 
of speaking foreign languages. On the 
meaning of the word prophesy ^ see 
Note, Rom. xi. 6. To what is said 
there on the nature of this office, it 
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2 For he tliat spe^etli in an 
unknmon tongue, ^ speaketh not 

fl Act8l0.4G^ 

seems necessary only 6o add an idea 
saggosted by Prof. Robinson (Gr. and 
Eng. Lexicon, Art. that the 

prophets were distinguished from the 
teachers {^i^ua’xakos), ** in that, while 
the latter spoke in a calm, connected, 
didactic discourse adapted to instruct 
and enlighten the hearers, the prophet 
spoke more from the impulse of sudden 
inspiration, from the light of a sudden 
revelation at the moment (1 Cor. xiv. 
3U, and his discourse was 

probably more adapted, by means of 
powerfid exhortation, to awaken the 
feelings and conscience of the hearers.*' 
The idea of speaking from revelatiant 
he adds, seems to be fundamental to 
the correct idea of the nature of the 
prophecy here referred to. Tet the 
communications of the prophets were 
always in the vernacular tongue, and 
wore always in intelligible language, 
and in this respect ditteront from the 
endowments of those who spoke foreign 
The same truth might be 
spoken by both ; the influence of the 
Spirit was equally necoesary in both ; 
both were inspired ; and both answered 
important ends in the cstablishlnent 
and edification of tho church. The 
gift of tongues, however, as it was the 
most striking and remarkable, and pro- 
bably the most rare, was most highly 
prized and coveted. The object of Paul 
here is, to show that it was really an 
endowment of less value, and should 
be less desired by Christians than the 
gift of prophetic instruction, or the abi- 
lity to edify the church in language in- 
telligible and understood by allf under 
the immediato influences of the Holy 
Spirit. 

2. For he that spealceth in an un- 
known tongue. This verso is designed 
to show that the faculty of speaking 
intelligibly, and to the edification of 
the church, is of more value than the 
power of speaking a foreign language. 
The reason is, that however valuable 
may be the endowment in itself, and 
liowever important the truth which he 
may utter, yet it is as if he spoke to 
God only. No one could understand 
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unto men, but unto God : for no 
man ^ understandeth him; how- 
^ Acts 22.9. 1 htare^. 

him. f Speaketh not unto men. Does, 
not speak so that men can understand 
him. His address is really not made 
to men, that is, to the cWch. He 
might have this faculty without being 
able to speak to the edification of the 
church. It is possible that the power 
of speaking foreign languages and of 
prophesying were sometimes united in 
the same person ; hut it is evident 
that the apostle speaks of them as 
diflerent endowments, and they proba- 
bly were found usually in different 
individuals. % But unto God. It is 
as if he spoke to God. No one could 
understand him but God. This must 
evidently refer to the addresses in the 
churcht when Christians only were 
present, or when those only wore pre- 
sent who spoke the same language, 
and who vrere unacquainted with for- 
eign tongues. Paul says that there ] 
that faculty would bo valueless com- 
pared witli the power of speaking in 
a manner that should edify the church. 
Ho did not undervalue the power ot 
speaking foreign languages when for- 
eigners were present, or when they 
went to preach to foreigners ; sec vor. 
22. It was only when it was needless, 
when all present spoke one language, 
that he speaks of it as of compara- 
tively little value. ^ For no man 
understandeth him. That is, no man 
in the church, since they all spoke th^ 
same language, and that language was 
different from what was spoken by him 
who was endowed with the gift of 
tongues. As God only could know 
the import of what he said, it would 
bo lost upon the church, and would 
be useless. ^ Howbeit in the Spirit'. 
Although, by the aid of the Spirit, he 
should, in fact, deliver the most im- 
portant and sublime truths. This 
would doubtless he the case, that those 
who were thus endowed would deliver 
most important truths, but they would 
be lost upon those who hoard them, 
because they could not understand 
them. The phrase “ in the Spirit,*’ 
evidently means “ by the Holy Spirit,” 
i. e.. by his aid and influence. Though 
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belt in the spirit he speaketh mys- 
teries. 

3 But he that prophesieth speak- 
, eth unto men to edification, and 

exhortation, and comfort. 

4 He that si>eaketh in an un- 
hiovm tongue edifietli himself ; 

he should be really under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and though 
the important truth which he delivers 
should be imparted by his aid, yet all 
would be valueless unless it were 
understood by the church. % He 
ifpeakcth mysteriea. For the moaning 
of the word mystery t see Note, chap, 
ii. 7. The word here seems to be 
synonymous with sublime and elevated 
truth; truth that was not before 
known, and that might be of the ut- 
most importance. 

3. But he that prophesieth ; Note, 
vcr. 1 . He that speaks under the influ- 
ence of in&piration in the common 
language of his hearers. This seems 
to be the diftcrencc between those wh y 
spoke ill foreign languages and those 
who prophesied. Both were under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; both 
I might speak the same truths ; both 
{ might occupy an cc^ally important 
and necessary place in the church ; 
but the language of the one was intel- 
ligible to the church, the other not ; 
the one was designed to edify the 
church, the other to address those 
who spoke foreign tongues, or to give 
•demonstration, by the power of speak- 
ing foreign languages, that the reli- 
gion was from God. ^ Speaketh unto 
men. So as to be understood by those 
who were present. ^ To edification ; 
Note, chap. x. 8, 23. Speaks so as 
to enlighten and strengthen the church. 
If And exhortation ; see Note, Rom. 
xii. 8. He applies and enforces the 
practical duties of religion, and urges 
motivoB for a holy life. ^ And com- 
fort. Encouragement. That is, he 
presents the promises and the hopes 
of the gospel; the various considera- 
tions adapted to administer comfort 
in the time of trial. The other might 
do this, but it would be in a foreign 
language* S'l^d would be useless to the 
church. 

V' 


but he thht prophesieth edifieth 
the church. 

6 1 would that ye all spake with 
tongues, but rather that ye pro- 
phesied : for greater is lie that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh 
with tongues, except he interpret, 

4. Edifieth himself. That is, the 
truths which are communicated tc 
him by the Spirit, and which he utters 
in an unknown language, may be valu- 
able, and may be the means of strength- 
ening his faith, and building him up in 
the hopes of the gospel, but they can 
be of no use to others. His own holy 
affections might be excited by the 
truths which he would deliver, and the 
consciousness of possessing miracmlous 
powers might excite his gratitude. 
And yet, as Doddridge has well re- 
marked, there might be danger that a 
man might be injured by this gift when 
exercised in this ostentatious manner. 

5. 1 would that ye all spake with 
tongues. “ It is an important endow- 
ment, and is not, in its place, to be 
undervalued. It niay be of great ser- 
vice in the cause of truth, and if pro- 
perly regulated, and not abused, I 
would rejoice if these extraordinary 
endowments were conferred on all. 1 
have no envy against any one who pos- 
sesses it ; no opposition to the endow- 
ment ; but I wish that it should not 
be overvalued; and would wish to exalt 
into proper estimation the more use- 
ful but humble gift of speaking for the 
edification of the church.” ^ Greater 
is he that prophesieth. This gift is 
of more value, and he really occupies 
a more elevated rank in the church. 
He is more useful. The idea here is, 
that, talents are not to be estimated 
by their brilliancy, but by their «w- 
^ufness. The power of speaking in an 
unknown tongue was certainly a more 
striking endowment than that of speak- 
ing so as simply to be useful, and yet 
the apostle tells us that the latter is 
the more valuable. So it is always. 
A man who is useful, however humble 
and unknown he may be, really occu- 
pies a more elevated and venerable 
rank than the man of most splendid 
talents and dazzling eloquence, who 
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that the church may receive edify- shall I profit you, except I shall 
iiig.® speak to you eithei* by revelation, 

6 Now, brethren, if I come unto or by knowledge, or by pi'Opliesy- 
you speaking with tongues, what ing, or by doctrine ? 

a ver.26. b vcr.2(i. 

accomplislies nothing in saving the It is probable that the word hero docs 
souls of men. % Except he interpret not refer to divine inspiration, as it 
However important and valuable the usually does, but that it stands opposed 
truth might bo which he uttered, it to that which is unknown and unin- 
would be useless to the church, unless telligible, as that which is revealed 
he should explain it in language which (^avtoKoXv^^if) stands opposed to what 
they could understand. In that case, is unknown, concealed, hidden, ob> 
the apostle does not deny that the scure. Hero, therefore, it is synony- 
power of speaking foreign languages mous, perhaps, with **What 

was a higher endowment and more shall it profit, unless that which 1 
valuable than the gift of prophecy, speak be brought out of the obscurity 
That the man who spoke foreign Ian* and darkness of a foreign language, 
guages had the power of interpreting, and uncovered or explained !” The 
is evident from this verse. Fromver.27, original sense of the word revelation 
it appears that the office of interpret- here is, 1 suppose, intended {avroKUA- 
ing was sometimes performed by others, vypis, from uToxeiXuvi'vu, to uncover), 
0. Now, brethren, if 1 coine unto and means that the sense should be 
yoki, Ac. The truth which the apostle uncovered, i. c. explained or what was 
had been illustrating in an abstract spoken could not be of value. % Or 
manner, he proceeds to illustrate by by knowledge. By making it intelli- 
applying it to hhnsclf. If he should gible. By so explaining it as to make 
come among them speaking foreign it understood. Knowledge here stands 
languages, it could bo of no use unless opposed to the ignorance and obscu- 
it were interpreted to them. % Speak- rity Trhich would attend a communi- 
ing with tongues. Speaking foreign ' cation in a foreign language. ^ Or 
languages ; that is, speaking them ; by prophesying; Note, ver. 1. That 
only, without any interpreter. Paul i is, unless it be communicated, through 
had the power of speaking foreign i interpretation, in the manner in which 
languages (ver. 18); but he did not j the prophetic teachers spoke; that is, 
use this power for ostentation or dis- | made intelligible, and explained, and 
play, but merely to communicate the j actually brought down to the usual 
gosx>cl to those who did not under- • characteristics of communmations 
stand his native tongue. ^ Either by made in their own language. Ti Or hijA 
revelation. Macknight renders this, doctrine. By teaching 
** speak iNTBLLioiuLY that is, as he instruction ; in the usual mode of jdain 
explains it, by the revelation pecu- and familiar instruction. The sense 
liar to an apostle.” Doddrid^, ** by of this passage, therefore, is clear, 
the revelation of some gospel doctrine Though Paul should utter among 
and mystery.” Locke interprets it, them, as he had abundant ability to 
that you might understand the reve- do, the most weighty and important 
lation, or knowledge,” Ac.; but says truths, yet, unless he interpreted what 
in a note, that we cannot now Certainly he said in a manner clear from obscu- 
understand the difference between the rity, like revelation; or intelligibly, 
meaning of the four words here used, and so as to constitute knowledge; or 
It is sufficient,” says he, “ to know in the manner that the prophets spoke, 
that these terms stand for some intel- in a plain and intelligible manner ; or 
ligible discourse tending to the edifi- in the manner usual in simple and 
cation of the church.” Rosenmuller plain instmetion, it would be useless 
supposes the word revelation stands to them. The perplexities of com- 
for some “ clear and open knowledge mentators may be seen stated in Locke, 
of any truth arising from meditation.” Bloomiicld, and Doddridge. 
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7 And even things without life ( 8 For if the trumpet « give an 

giving sound, whether pipe or nnceiiain sound, who shall prepare 
harp, except they give a distinc- himself to the battle ? 
tion in the ^ sounds, how shall it be 9 So likewise ye, except ye utter 
known what is piped or harped? by the tongue words ^ easy to bo 

1 or, times. a Nuin.10.9 1 sif^iJUiant. 


'I. Things without life. Instru- 
ments of music. ^ Whether pipe. 
This instrument {auXos) was usually 
made of reeds, and probably had a 
resemblance to a flageolet. % Or harp. 
This instrument (xiS-^^a) was a string- 
ed instrument, and was made in the 
same way as a modern harp. It 
usually had ten strings, and was struck 
with the plectrum, or with a key. It 
was commonly employed in praise. 
% Except they give a distinction in the 
sounds. Unless they give a differ- 
ence in the tonesy such as are indi- 
cated in the gamut for music. ^ Hovj 
shall it he knowny Ac. That is, there 
would be no time, no music. Nothing 
would be indicated by it. It would 
not bo fitted to excite the emotions of 
sorrow or of joy. All music is de- 
signed to excite emotions ; but if 
there bo no difference in the tones, 
no emotion would bo produced. So 
it would bo in words uttered. Unless 
there was something that 'was fitted to 
excite thought or emotion; unless 
what was spoken was made intelligible.y 
no matter hovr important in itself it 
might be, yet it would bo useless. 

8. For if the trumpet give an wn- 
certain sound. The trumpet was used 
commonly in war. It is a well-known 
Avind instrument, and was made of 
brass, silver, &c. It was used for 
various purposes in war — ^to summon 
the soldiers ; to animate them in their 
march ; to call them forth to battle ; 
to sound a retreat ; and to signify to 
them what they were to do in battle, 
whether to charge, advance, or re- 
treat, d:c. It therefore employed a 
language which was intelligible to an 
army. An uncertain sound was one 
In which none of these things were 
indicated, or in which it could not be 
determined what was required. ^ Who 
shall prepare himself y Ac. The apos- 
tle sheets a single instance of what 
was indicated by the trumpet, as an 
Illustration of what ho meant. The 


idea is, that foreign (Ungues spoken in 
their assembly would be just as use- 
less in regard to their duty, their 
comfort, and edification, as would bo 
the sound of a trumpet vrhon it gave 
one of the usual and intelligible 
sounds by which it was known what 
the soldiers wore required to do. J Ui»t 
as w'o would s;iy, that the mere heat- 
ing on a drum would be useless, unless 
some tunc was played by which it was 
known that the soldiers were sum- 
moned to the i>aradc, to advance, or 
to retreat. 

9 . So likewise yCy Ac. To apj>ly 
the case. If you use a foreign lan- 
guage, how shall it be known what is 
said, or of what use will it be, unless 
it is made intelligible by interprota- I 
tion ? 5r Utter by the tongue. Unless i 
you speak. ^ Words easy to he un- 
derstood. Significant words (mar- 
gin), words to which your auditors are 
accustomed. ^ For ye shall speak 
into the air. You will not speak so 
as to be understood; and it will bo 
just the same as if no one was jn'o- 
sent, and you spoke to the air. Wo 
have a proverb that resembles this: . 
“You may as Avell speak to ‘the ! 
winds that is, you speak w’hcre it ! 
would not bo understood, or where the : 
words would liavo no effect. It may j 
bo observed here, that the practice of i 
the papists accords with what tlio | 
ajiostle here condemns, where worship j 
is conducted in a language not under- 
stood by the people ; and that there is ; 
much of this same land of speaking ; 
now, where unintelligible terms ai'c i 
used, or words arc employed that are 
above the comprehension of the peo- 
ple ; or where doctrines are discussed 
which are unintelligible, and which 
arc regarded by them without inte- 
rest. All preaching should be plain, 
simple, perspicuous, and adapted to 
iho capacity of the hearers. 

10, There are it may hCy &G, There 
has been considerable variety in the 
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understood, how shall it be known 
what is qpoken ? for ye shall speak 
into the air. 

10 There are, it may be, so many 
kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them e^without signification. 

11 Therefore! if I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a bar- 

aRom.l.l. 

interpretation of this expression. 
Rosenmuller renders it, ** for the sake 
of example.” Grotius supposes that 
Paul meant to indicate that there 
wore, perhaps, or might bo, as many 
languages as the Jews supposed, to 
wit, seventy. Beza and others suppose 
it moans, that there may be as many 
languages as there are nations of men. 
Bloomfield renders it, “ Let there be 
as many kinds of languages as you 
choose.” Macknigbt, “ There are, 
no doubt, as many kinds of languages 
in the world as ye speak.” Robinson 
(Lex.) renders it, “If so happen, it 
may be; perchance, perhaps;” and 
says the phrase is equivaJent to “for 
example.” The sense is, “ There are 
perhaps, or for example, very many 
kinds of voices in the world , and all 
are significant. I*iune are used by 
those who speak them without mean- 
ing ; none speak them without design- 
ing to convey some intelligible idea 
to their hearers.” The argument is, 
that as all the languages that are in 
the world, however numerous they 
are, are for utility, and as none are 
used for the sake of mere display, so 
it should be with those who had the 
power of speaking them mthephris- 
tian church. They should speak 
them only when and whore they would 
be understood. % Voices. Lan- 
guages. 

11. The meaning of the voice. Of 
the language that" is uttered, or the 
sounds that are made. % I shall be 
nnto him, dsc. What I say will be 
unintelligible^ to him, and what he 
says will be unintelligible to me. We 
cannot understand one another any 
more than people can who speak dif- 
ferent languages. A barbarian; 
tee Note, Rom. i. 14. The word 


f barian; ^ and he that speaketh I 
shall be a barbarian unto me. 

12 Even so ve, forasmuch as ye 
are zealous of i spiritual gifts, seek > 
that ye may exed to the edifying 
of the church. 

IS Wherefore let him that speak- 
eth in' an unknown tongue, pray 
that he may interpret. 

1 spirits. 

means one who speaks a difierent, or 
a foreign language. 

12. £ven so ye. Since you desire 
spiritual gifts, 1 may urge it upon 
you to seek to bo able to spook in a 
clear and intelligible manner, thau you 
may odify the church. This is one of 
the most valuable endowments of the 
Spirit ; and this should be earnestly 
desired. ^ Forasmuch as ye are 
zealous. Since you earnestly desire ; 
Note, chap. xii. 81. Spiritual 
gifts. The endowments conferred by 
the Holy Spirit ; Note, chap. xii. 1. 

^ Seek that ye may excel, <bc. Seek 
that you may ho able to convey truth 
in a clear and plain manner ; seek to 
be distinguished for that. It is one 
I of the most rare and valuable endow- 
ments of the Holy Spirit. 

! 15. Fray that he -may interpret. 

\ Let him ask of God ability that he 
may explain it clearly to the church. 

I It would seem probable that the 
power of speaking foreign languages, 
and the power of conveying truth in 
a clear and distinct manner, were not . 
always found in the same person, and 
that the one did not of necessity im- 
ply the .other. The truth seems to 
have been, that theso extraordinary 
endowments of the' Holy Spirit were 
bestowed on men in some such way 
as ordinary talents and mental powers 
are now conferred; and that they 
became in a similar sense the charac- 
teristic mental endowments of the in- 
dividual, and of course were subject 
to the same laws, and liable to the 
same kinds of abuse, as mental en- 
dowments are now. And as it now 
happens that one man may have a 
peculiar faculty for acquiring and ex* 
pressing himself in a foreign lan- 
guage who may not be by any means 
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14 For if I pray in an imitnotm 
tongue, my spirit prayeth; but my 
understanding is unfruitful. 


distinguished for clear enunciation, 
or capable of conveying his ideas in 
an interesting manner to a congrega- 
tion, so it was then. The apostle, 
therefore, directs such, if any there 
were, instead of priding themselves 
on their endowments, and instead of 
always speaking in an unknown 
tongue, which would be useless to the 
church, to pray for the more useful 
gift of being able to convoy their 
thoughts in a clear and intelligible 
manner in their vernacular tongue. 
This would bo useful. The truths, 
therefore, that they had the power of 
spcaiang with eminent ability in a 
foreign language, they ought to desire 
to be able to interpret so that they 
would be intelligible to the people 
whom they addressed in the church. 
This seems to me to be the plain 
meaning of this passage, which has 
given so much perplexity to commen- 
tators. Macknight renders it, how- 
ever, “ Let him who prayeth in a 
foreign language, pray so as some one 
may interpret meaning that he who 
prayed in a foreign language was to 
do it by two or three sentences at a 
time, so that he might be followed by 
an interpreter. But this is evidently 
forced. In order to this, it is need- 
ful to suppose that the phrase 0 XkxSv, 
“ that speaketh,” should bo rendered, 
contrary to its obvious and usual 
meaning, “ who prays,” and to supply 
TH, some one, in the close of the 
verso. The obvious interpretation is 
that which is given above ; and this 
proceeds only on the supposition that 
the power of speaking foreign lan- 
guages and the power of interpreting 
were not always united in the same 
person — a supposition that is evidently 
true, as ap^ars from chap. xii. 10. 

14. For if I pray, Ac. The refer- 
ence to prayer here, and to singing in 
ver. 15, is designed to illustrate the 
propriety of the general sentiment 
which he is defending, that public 
worship should be conducted in a 
language that would be intelligible to 


IS What is it then? I will 
pray with the spirit, " and I will 
pray with the understanding also : 
a John 4,24. 

the people. However well meant it 
might be, or however the hec^ might 
be engaged in it, yet unless it was in- 
telligible, and the understanding could 
join in it, it would be vain and profit- 
less. f My spirit prayetL The word 
spirit here has been variously 

understood. Some have understood 
it of the Holy Spirit — ^the Spirit by 
I which Paul says ho was actuated. 
Others of the spiritual gift, or that 
spiritual influence by which he was 
endowed. Others of the mind itself. 
But it is probable that the word 
” spirit” refers to the will; or to the 
mind, as the scat of the affections 
and emotions; i. e. to the heart, de- 
sires, or intentions. The word spiHt 
is often used in the Scriptures as the 
seat of the affections, and emotions, 
and passions of various kinds; see 
Mat. V. S, ** Blessed are the poor in 
spirit ;” Luke x. 21 , ** Jesus rejoiced 
in spirit.” So it is the scat of ardour 
or fervour (Luke i. 17; Acts xviii. 
25 ; Rom. xii. 11) ; of grief or indig- 
nation; Mark hi. 12; John xi. S8 ; 
xiii. 21 ; Acts xvii. 16. It refers also 
to feelings, disposition, or temper of 
mind, in Luke ix. 55 ; Rom. vjii. 15. 
Here it refers, it seems to me. to the 
heart, tho will, the disposition, *the 
feelings, as contradistinguished from 
the understanding ; and tho sense is, 

” My feelings find utterance in pray- 
er ; my heart is engaged in devotion ; 
my prayer will be acceptable to God, 
who looks upon the feelings of the 
heart, and 1 may have true enjoy- 
ment ; but my understanding will be 
unfruitful, that is, will not profit 
others. What I say will not be un- 
derstood by them ; and of course, 
however much benefit I might derive 
from my devotions, yet they would be 
useless to others.” ^ But my under- 
standing (0 mvi pAu). My intellect, 
my mind ; my menial efforts and ope- 
rations. ^ is unfruitfal. Produces , 
nothing that will be of advantage to ' 
them. It is like a barren tree; a 
tree that bears nothing that can be of 
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I will sing « with the spirit, and 
1 will sing with the understanding 
^also. 

a Eph.6.19; Col. 3. 16. 

benefit (p others. They cannot un- 
derstand what I say, and of course, 
they cannot bo' profited by what I 
utter. 

15. WJtat is it then ? What shall 
I do ? What is the proper course for 
me to pursue ? What is my practice 
and my desire ; see the same form of 
expression in Rom. iii. 0, and vi. 15. 
It indicates the conclusion to which 
the reasoning had conduc'tod him, or 
the course which ho would pursue 
in view of all the circumstances 
of the case. ^ I will pray ivith the 
spirit, ibc. 1 will endeavour to blen^ 
all the advantages which can ho de- 
rived from prayer; I will unite all the 
benefits which can result to myself 
and to others. I deem it of vast im- 
portance to pray with the spirit* in 
such a way that the heart and the 
affections may bo engaged, so that I 
may myself derive benefitfrom it ; but 
I will also unite with that, utility to 
others : 1 will use such language that 
they may understand it, and bo pro- 
fited. If And I will pray with the 
understanding also. So that others 
may understand me. 1 will make the 
appropriate use of the intellect, so 
that it may convey ideas, and make 
suitable impressions on the minds of 
others, ^ I will sing with the spirit. 
It is evident that the same thing 
might take place in singing which 
occurred in prayer. It might be in a 
foreign language, and might be gjHiiU’ 
telligible to others. The affections 
of the man himself might be excited, 
and his heart engaged in the dnty, 
but it would be profitless to others. 
Paul, therefore, says that he would so 
celebrate the praises of God as to 
excite the proper affections in his own 
mind, and so as to be iutolligible and 
profitable to others. This passage 
proves, (1.) That the praises of God 
are to be celebrated among Christiaas, 
and that it is an important part of 
worship ; (2.) That the heart should 
bo engaged in it, and that it should be 
so po^onned as to excite proper affeo- 
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16 Else, when thou shalt bles.s 
with the spirit, how shall he that 
occiipieth the room of the unlearn- 
b Ps. 47.7. 

tions in the hearts of those who are 
engaged in it ; and, (3.) That it should 
bo so done as to be intelligible and 
edifying to others. The words should 
be so uttered as to be distinct and 
understood. There should bo clear 
enunciation as w'ell as in prayer and 
preaching, since the design of sacred 
music in tho worship of God is not 
only to utter praise, but it is to Im- 
press the sentiments which are sung 
on the heart by the aid of musical 
sounds and expression more deeply 
than could otherwise bo done. If 
this is not done, tho singing might as 
well he in a foreign language. Per • 
haps there is no part of public wor- 
ship in which there is greater im- 
perfpfstion than in the mode of its 
psalmody. At the same time, there 
is scarcely any part of tho devotions 
of the sanctuary Vihat may be made 
more edifying or impressive. It has 
tho advantage — an advantage w'hich 
preaching and praying have not — of 
using tho sweet tones of melody and 
harmony to impress sentiment on tho 
heart : and it should be done. I 

16. Else ( Efril). Since ; if this is 
not done ; if what is said is not intel- 
ligible, how shall tho unlearned bo 
able appropriately to express his 
assent, and join in your devotions 'i , 
^ When thou shalt bless. When thou 
shalt bless God, or give thanks to 
him. If thou shalt lead the devotions 
of the people in expressing thanks- 
giving for mercies and favours. This 
may refer to a part of public worship, 
or to the thanks which should be ex- 
pressed at table, and the invocation of 
the divine blessing to attend the 
bounties of his providence. Paul had 
illustrated his subject by prayer and 
by singing ; he now does it by a refer- 
ence to the important part of public 
worship expressed in giving thanks. 

^ With the spirit. In the manner 
referred to above ; that is, in an un- 
known tongue, in such a way that 
your own heart may be engaged in it, 
but which would be unintoliigiblo to 
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ed say Amen at thy giving of 19 Yet in the church I had 
thanks ? seeing he understandeth rather speak hve words with my 
not wliat thou sayest. understanding, that my voice I 

17 Por thou verily givest thanks might teach others alw, than ten 
well, hut the other is not edihed. thousand words in an unknown 

18 1 thank my God, I speak with tongue. • 

tongues more than ye all. 20 Brethren, be not ^ children in 

a chap 11*24. b Eph.4.14,15tUeb.6.i— 3; 2.Fet.3.18. 

others. % He that occupieth the room, to speak more foreign languagCH than 
Is in the place, or the seat of the un- all of you. How many languages 
learned ; that is, he wrho is unlearned. Paul could speak, he has no where told 
On the meaning of the word room, see us. It is reasonable, however, to pre- 
Note, Luke xiv. 8, To fill a place sume that he was able to speak the ' 
means to occupy a station, or to be language of any people to whom God 
found in a state or condition. If Of the in his providence, and by his Spirit, 
unlearned {vouthiurov). On the mean- called him to preach, lie had been 
ing of this word, see Note, Acts iv. 13. commissioned to preach to the Gen- 
Here it means one who was unac- tiles, and it is probable that he was 
quainted with the foreign language |^ble to speak the languages of all the 
spoken by him who gave thanks. It nations among whom he over travelled, 
properly denotes a man in private, in There is no account of his being 
contradistinction from a man in puh- under a necessity of employing an in- > 
lie life ; and hence a man who is igno- terpreter wherever he preached. ! 
rant and unlettered, as such men 10. Yet in the church. In the j 
generally were. ^ Say Amen. Tlis Christian assembly. The word eftttre/* 
word means truly, verily ; and is an does not refer to the edifice where 
expression of affirmation (John iii. 5) Christians worshipped, but to the 
or of assent. Here it means assent, organized body of Christians. % I 
How can he pronounce the amun ; how had rather, (be. It is probable that 
can he express his assent ; how can in the Christian assembly, usually, 
ho join in the act of devotion ? This there were few who understood foreign 
miyht have been, and probably was, languages. Paul, therefore, would 
' expressed aloud ; and there is no im- not speak in a foreign language when 
propriety in it. It may, however, be its only use would be mere display. 
mental — a silent assent to what is With my understanding. So as to 
said, and a silent uniting in the act of be intelligible to others ; so tKat 1 
thanksgiving. In one way or the might understand it, and so that at 
other, or in both, the assent should the same time others might be bene- 
always be expressed by those who join fitted. 

in acts of public worship. 20. Brethren, he not children in un~ 

1^. For thou verily givest thanks derstanding. Be not childish ; do 
tvell. That is, even if you use a not behave like little children. They 
foreign language. You do it with the admire, and are astonished at what is 
heart ; and it is accepted by God as striking, novel, and what may be of 
your offering ; but the other, who no real utility. They are pleased 
cannot understand it, cannot be with any thing that will amuse them, 
benefited by it. and at little things that afford them 

18. / thank my God. Paul here play and pastime. So your admira- 
shows that he did not undervalue or tion of a foreign language, and of the 
despise the power of spewing foseign ability to speak it, is of as little solid 
languages. It was with him a sub- value as the common sports and plays 
ject of thanksgiving that he could of boys. This, says Doddridge, is an 
speak so many ; but he felt that there admirable stroke of oratory, and 
were more valuable endowments than adapted to bring down their pride by 
this ; see the next verse. % With showing them that those things on 
tongues more than ye all. I am able which they were disposed to value 
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understanding : howbeit in malice 21 In the law it is written, 
be ® ye children, but in understand- With mm of other tongues and 
ing be ^ men. ^ other lips will I speak unto this 

a Ps.131.2; Mat.18 3; Roiii.l6.19; lPet.2 2. o John 10.34. d ha.2g.ll,12. 

1 perfect, or of a riper age, b Pa.1 14.99. 

thomselvf^s yrcre It is some- advanced in years, but like infants. 

times well to appeal to Christians in Bo as free from malice, from any ilL- 
this manner, and to show them that will toward others, from envy, and 
wheat they are engaged in is unworthy every improper ]>assion, as they are.” 
the dignity of the understanding — This passage, therefore, accords with 
unfit to occupy the time and attention the repeated declaration of the Sa- 
of an immortal mind. Much, alas ! \iour, that in order to enter into hea- 
very much of that which engages the von, it was needfiil that we should 
attention of Christians is just as un- become as little children; Mat. xviii 
worthy of the dignity of the mind, and 3. ^ Be mm. Margin. “ Perfect^ or 
of their immortal nature, as were the of a riper age'* The word 

aims and desires which the apostle re- moans full grown men. Act like 
huked among the C hristians at C orinth. them whose understandings are mature 
Mucli that pertains to dress, to accom-^ and ripe. 

plishment, to living, to employment, 21. In the law it is written. This 
to amusement, to conversation, will passage is found in Isa. xxviii. 11. 12. 
appear, when we come to die. to have The word law hero seems to mean the 
been like the playthings of children : same as revelation ; or is used to de- 
and we shall feel that the immortal note the Old Testament in general, 
mind has been employed, and the time A similar use occurs in John x. 34, 
wasted, and the strength exhausted and John xv. 23. ^ With men of 
in that which was foolish and puerile, other tongues ^ Ac. This passage, 
f Howbeit in malice he ye children, where it occurs in Isaiah, means, that 
This is one of Paul’s most happy God would teach the rebellious and 
turns of o.vpression and of sentiment, refractory Jews submission to himself, 
He had just told them that in one by pnnishing them amidst a people of 
respect they ought not to be children, another language, by removing them 
Yet, as if this would appear to be to a land — ^the land of Chaldea- 
speaking lightly of children — and where they would hear only a language 
Paul would not speak lightly of any tliat to them would be unintelligible 
one, even of a child— he adds, that in and barbarous. Yet, notwithstanding 
another respect it would be well to be this discipline, they would be still, to 
like them — nay, not only like children, some extent, a rebellious people, 
but like infants. The phrase ** be ye The passage in Isaiah has no refer- 
childrou,'* here, does not express the enco to the miraculoilsgiftof tongues, 
force of the original vf)W4«^irt, I^^nd cannot have been used by the 
means, infants,*' and is emphatic; apostle as containing any intimation 
and was used, evidently, by the apostle that such miraculous gifts would be 
of design. The meaning may be thus imparted. Tt seems to have been 
expressed. ** Your admiration of used by Paul, because the words 
foreign languors is like the sporta which occurred in Isaiah would ap- 
and plays of childhood. In this re- propriately express the idea which he 
spect be not children wished to convey (see Note, Mat. i. 

men. Lay aside such childish things. 23), that God would make use of fo- 
Act worthy of the underspending reigi^ laugipges for some valuable 
which God has given you. 1 have purpose. But he by no means inti- 
mentioned children. Yet 1 would not mates that Isaiah had any such refer- 
speak unkindly or with contempt even euee ; nor does he quote this as a 
of them, in one respectyon may imi- fulfilment of the prophecy ; nor docs 
tate them. Nay, you should not only he mean to say, that God would ac- 
he like childften, that are somewhat eomplish the same purpose by the use 
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people ; and yet for all that will 
they not hear me, saith the Lord. 

22 Wherefore tongues are for 
a sign, « not to them * that believe, 
but to them that believe not : but 
a Mark 16.17; Acts 2.6, &e. 

of foreign languages, which was con- 
templated in the passage in Isaiah. 
The sense is, as God accomplished an 
important purpose by the use of a 
foreign language in regard to his an- 
cient people, as recorded in Isaiah, so 
he will make use of foreign languages 
to accomplish important purposes still. 
They shall be used in the Christian 
church to effect imjiortant objects, 
though not in the same manner, nor 
for the same end, as in the time of 
the captivity. “V^at the design of 
making use of foreign languages was, 
in the Christian church, the apostle 
immediately states; ver. 22, 23. ^ Yet 
for all that, &c. Notwithstanding all 
this chastisement that shall be inflicted 
on the Jews in a distant land, and | 
among a people of a different language, 
they will still be a rebellious people. 
This is the sense of the passage, as it 
is used by Isaiah ; see Isa. xxviii. 12. 
It is not quoted literally by the 
apostle, but the main idea is retained. 
He does not appear to design to apply 
this to the Corinthians, unless it may 
bo to intimate that the power ofj 
speaking foreign languages did not of 
necessity secure obedience. It might 
be that this power might be possessed, 
and yet they be a sinful people ; just 
as the Jews were admonish^ by the 
judgments of God, inflicted by means of 
a people speaking a foreign language, 
and yet were noi reformed or made 
holy. 

22. Wherefore. Thus (“fitf-Ti), or 
wherefore. The apostle does not 
mean to say that what he was about to 
state was a direct conclusion from the 
passage of Scripture which he had 
quoted, but that it followed from all that 
he had said, and from the whole view 
of the subject. “ The true statement 
or doctrine is, that tongues are for a 
sign,” Ac. ^ Tonaues. The power 
of speaking foreign fangua^s. ^ j4re 
for a sign. An indieation, an evi- 


prophesying serveth not for them 
that believe not, but for them which 
believe. 

23 If therefore the whole church 
be come together into one place, 
b lTiin.I.9. 



dence, or a proof that God has im- 
parted this power, and that he attends 
the preaching of the gospel n^ith bis 
approbation. It is a sign, or a mira- 
cle, which, like all other miracles, may 
be designed to convince the unbeliev- 
ing world that tho religion is from 
God. ^ Not to them that believe. 
Not to Christians. They aro already 
convinced of the truth of religion, and 
they would not bo benefited by that 
whjeh was spoken in a language which 
they could not understand, But to 
them that believe not. It is a miracle 
designed to convince them of the 
truth of the Christian religion. God 
alone could confer the power of thus 
speaking ; and as it was conferred 
expressly to aid in the propagation.of 
the gdspel, it proved that it was from 
God; see Note on Acts ii. 1 — 15. 
^ But prophesjfing. Speaking in a 
calm, connected, didactic manner, in 
language intelligible to all under the 
influence of inspiration ; see Notes on 
ver. 1. ^ For them that believe not. 
Is not particularly intended for them; 
but is intended mainly for the edifying 
of the church. It is not so striking, 
BO replete with proofs of the divine 
presence and power as the gift of 
tongues. Though it may be really 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and may be really by inspiration, yet 
it is not so evidently such as is the 
power of speaking foreign languages. 
It was, therefore, better adapted to 
edify the church than to convince 
gainsayers. At the same time tho 
truths conveyed by it, and tho con- 
solations administered by it, might 
be as clear evidence to the church of 
the attending power, and presence, 
and goodness of God, as the power of 
speaUng foreign languages might be 
to infidels. 

23. Be come togeih^ into one place. 
For public worship. ^ And all speak 
with iongwse. All speak with a variety 
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and all speak with tongues, end 
there come in those that are un- 
iearned or unbelievers, will they 
not say that ye are mad ? 

24 But if all prophesy, and there 

a Acte 2.13. 


of unknown tongas ; all speak foreign 
languages. Tlie idea is/ that tho 
cliurch would usually speak the same 
language with the people among whom 
they dwelt ; and if they made use of 
foreign languages which wore unin- 
telligible to their visitors, it would 
leave the impression that tho church 
was a bedlam. ^ And there come in 
those that are urdeame,d- Those that 
are unacquainted with foreign lan- 
guages, and to whom, therefore, what 
was said would be unintelligible. Or 
unhelicvcrB. Heathen, or Jews, who 
did not believe in Christ. It is evi- 
dent from this that such persons often 
attended on the worship of Christians. 
Curiosity might have led them to it ; 
or tho fact that they had relatives 
among Christians might havo cSlused 
it. ^ That ye are mad. They will 
not understand what is said ; it will 
be a confused jargon : and they will 
infer that it is the effect of insanity. 
Even though it might not, therefore, 
be in itself improper, yet a regard to 
the honour of Christianity should have 
led them to abstain from the use of 
such languages in their worship when 
it was needless. The apostles were 
charged, from a similar cause, with i 
being intoxicated ; see Acts ii. 13. 

24. But if all prophesy. Note, ver. 

1 . If all, in proper order and time, 
shall utter the truths of religion in a 
language intelligible to all. i[[ Or one 
unlearned. One unacquainted ^fMth 
the nature of Christianity, or the 
truths of the gospel. M He is con- 
vinced of all. He will be convinced 
by all that speak. He will understand 
what is said he will see its trutlf and 
force, and he will be satisfied of the 
truth of Christianity. The word here 
rendered convinced^ (IktyTitrii) is 
rendered reprove in John xvi. 8, 
“ And when he is come, he will re- 
prove the world of sin,** Ac. Its pro- 
per meaning is to convict, to show one 
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come in one tliat believeth not, or 
one unlearned, lie is convinced of 
all, he is judged of all : 

25 And thus are the secrets of his 
heart made manifest ; and so, fall' 


to be wrong ; and then to rebuke, re- 
prove, admonish, Ac. Hero it means, 
evidently, that the man would be con- 
victed, or convinced of his error and 
of his sin ; he would see that his for- 
mer opinions and practice had been 
wrong : he would see and acknowledge 
the force and truth of the Christian 
sentiments which should bo uttered, 
and would acknowledge the error of 
his former opinions and life. Tho 
following verso shows that the apcstlo 
means something more than a mere 
convincing of tho understanding, or a 
mere conviction that his opinions had 
been erroneous. He evidently refers 
to what is now known also as convic- 
tion for sin ; that is, a deep sense of 
tho depravity of the heart, of tlie 
errors and follies of the past life, ac- 
companied with mental anxiety, dis- 
I tress, and alarm. Tho force of truth, 
and the appeals which should be made, 
and tho observation of the happy 
effects of religion, would convince him 
i that he was a sinner, and show him 
also his need of a Saviour. ^ He is 
judged by all. By all that speak ; by 
all that they say. The effect of what 
they say shall be, as it were, to pass a 
judgment on his former life; or to 
condemn him. What is said will be 
approved by his own conscience, and 
will have the effect to condemn him 
m his own view as a lost sinner. This 
is now the efibet of faithful preaching, 
to produce deep self-condemnation in 
the minds of sinners. 

25. And thus are the secrets of his 
heart made manifest. Made manifest 
to himself in a surprising and remark- 
able manner. He shall be led to see 
tho real designs and motives of his 
heart. His conscience would be 
awakened ; he would recall his former 
course of life ; he would see that it 
w^as evil ; and the present state of his 
heart would be made known to him- 
self. It is possible that he would sup^ 
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ing down on his face, he will wor- 
ship God, and report that God is « 
in yoa of a truth. 

a Ija.43.l4|Zpdi.8.23. 

pose that the speaker was aiming di- 
rectly at hiuXfSXLiirevealinghvA feelings 
to others ; for such an effect is often 
produced. The convicted sinner often 
biipposes that the preacher partiou- j 
larly intends Am, and wonders that he 
has such an acquaintance with his 
feelings and his life; and often sup- 
poses that ho is designing to disclose' 
liis feelings to the congregation. It 
is possible that Paul here may mean 
that the prophets, by inspiration, 
would be ablo to reveal some secret 
facts in regard to the stranger ; or to 
state the ill design which he might 
have had in coining into the assembly; 
or to state some things in regard to 
him which could bo known only to 
himself ; as was the case with Ananias 
and Sapphira (Acts v. I, seq.) ; but 
perhaps it is better to understand this 
in a more general sense, as describing 
the proper and more common effect 
of truth, when it is applied by a man's 
own conscience. Such eftects are 
often witnessed now ; and such effects 
show the truth of religion ; its ndapt- 
cduess to men ; the omniscience and 
the power of God ; the design of the 
conscience, and its use in the conver- 
sion of sinners, % And so falling 
down on his face. The usual posture 
of worship or reverence in eastern 
countries. It was performed by sink- 
ing on the knees and hands, and then 
placing the face on the ground. This 
might be dono publicly ; or the apostle 
may mean to say that it would lead 
him to do it in private. ^ He will 
worship God, He will be converted, 
and become a Christian. ^ And re- 
port that God, Ac. Will become your 
friend, and an advocate for the Chris- 
tian religion. An enemy will be 
turned to a friend. Doubtless this 
was often done. It is now often done. 
Paul’s argument is, that they should 
so conduct their public devotions as 
lhat they should be adapted to produce 
this result. 

26. How is it then, brethren f Note, 
ver. 15. What is the fact? What 


26 Plow is it then, brethren? 
when ye come together, every one 
of you hath a psdm, hath a doc- 


I actually occurs among you ? Docs 
that state of things exist ^hich 1 
have described? Is there that order 
in your public worship which is de- 
manded mnd proper ? It is implied 
ill his asking this question that there 
might be some .things among them 
which were improper, and which de- 
served reproof, When ye come to- 
gether, For worship. If "Every one 
of you, Ac. That is, all the things 
which are specified would lie found 
among them. It is, evidently, not 
meant that alt these things would be 
found in tho same person, but would 
all exist at the same time ; and thus 
confusion and disorder would be in- 
evitable. Instead of Wiiiting for an 
intimation frotn the presiding officer 
in the assembly, or speaking in succes- 
sion and in order, each one probably 
regarded himself as under tho influ- 
ence of tho Holy Spirit; as having 
an important message to communi- 
cate, or as being called on to celebrate 
the praises of God ; and tlnis confu- 
sion and disordv^-r would prevail. Many 
would be spoakiug at the same time, 
and a most unfavourable impression 
would be made on the minds of the 
strangers who should be present, ver. 
23. This implied reproof of the Cor- 
inthians is certainly a reproof of those 
public assemblies where many speak 
at tho same time ; or where a portion 
are engaged in praying, and others 
in exhortation. .Nor can it be urged 
that iiiji^uch cases those who engage 
in these exercises are under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit ; for, however 
true that may bo, yet it is no more 
true than it was in Corinth, and yet 
the apostle reproved tho practice 
there. Tho Holy Spirit is the author 
of order, and not of confusion (ver. 
33) ; and 'true religion prompts to 
peace and regularity, and not to dis- 
cord and tumult. % Hath a psalm. Is 
disposed to sing \ is inclined to praise; 
and, however irregular or impropeir, 
expresses his thanks in a ptrolic man. 
ner. Note, ver. 15. If Hath a doc,. 
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trine, hath a tongae,hath a reve- 
lation, hath an interpretation. Let 
^ all things be done unto edifying. 

27 If any man speak in an un- 
known tongue, let %t he by two, or 
at the inost hy three, and that by 
course ; and let one infbrpret. 

a ver.G. h ver.4Qp 

trine. Has some religious truth on 
his mind which ho de.ems it of special 
importance to inculcate. Note, ver. 6. 
^ Hath a tongue. Has something 
made known to him in a foreign 
language, or has a power of speaking a 
foreign language, and exercises it, 
though it produces great confusion. 
^ Hath a revelation. * Some truth 
which has been particularly revealed 
to him; perhaps an explanation of some 
mystery {^Doddridge) ; or a revela- 
tion ot some future event (^Mac- 
knight) ; or a prophecy (^Bloomfield) : 
or a power of explaining some of the 
truths coached in the types and fig- 
ures of the Old Testament. Grotius. 
5[ Hath an interpretation. An ex- 
planation of something that has been 
uttered by another in a foreign 
language ; Note, chap. xii. 10. 5F kiet 
all tkitigsj (be. Let this be the great 
principle, to promote the edification 
of the church ; Note, ver. 12. If this 
rule were followed, it would prevent 
confusion and disorder. 

27. Let it bo hy twoi or at the most 
by three. That is, two, or at most 
three in one day, or in one meeting. 
So Grotius, Rosenmuller, Doddridge, 
Bloomfield, and Locke, understand it. 
It is probable that many were endowed 
with the gift of tongues ; ai^ it is 
certain that they were disposed ta ex- 
ercise the gift even when it co%d be 
of no real advantage, and when it was 
done only for ostentation. Paul had 
shown to them (ver. 22), that the 
main design of the gift of tongues 
was to convince unbelievers ; he here 
shows them that if that gift was ex- 
ercised in the church, it should be in 
such a way as to promote edification. 
They should not spekk at the same 
time; nor should they regard it as 
neoessar^i^hat all should speak at the 
same meeting. It should not be so 
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28 But if there be no interpi*eter, 
let him keep silence in the church; 
and let him speak to himself and to 
God. 

29 Let 0 the prophets speak two 
or three, and let the other judge. 

30 If any thing be revealed to 

over.39; 1 The88.6.l!).20. 

as to produce disorder and confusion ; 
nor should it be so as to detain the 
people beyond a reasonable time. The 
speakers, therefore, in any one as- 
sembly should not exceed two or three. 
^ Arid that hy course. Separately ; 
one after another. They should not 
all speak at the same time. ^ And 
let one interpret. One who has the 
gift of interpreting foreign languages, 
(Note, chap. xii. 10), so that they may 
be understoodpandthe church be edified. 

28. But if there be no interpreter. 
If there be no one present who hns the 
gift of interpretation. % And let him 
speak to himself and to God; see 
Note, ver. 2, 4. Let him commune 
with himself, and with God ; let him 
meditate on the truths which are re- 
vealed to him, and let him in secret 
express his desires to God. 

29. Let the prophets. Note, ver. 1. 
^ Speak two or three. On the same 
days, or at the same meeting; Note, 
ver. 27. II And let the other judge. 
The word “other” (e! £xX0i, the others'), 
Bloomfield supposes refers to the other 
prophets; and that the meaning is, 
that they should decide whether what 
was said was dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, or not. But the more probable 
sense, I think, is that which refers it 
to the rest of the congregation, and 
which supposes that they were to com- 
pare one doctrine with another, and 
deliberate on what was spoken, and 
determine whether it had evidence of 
being in accordance with the truth. 
It may be that the apostle here refers 
to those who had the gift of discern- 
ing spirits, and that he meant to say 
that they were to determine by what 
spirit the prophets who spoke were 
actuated. It was possible that those 
who claimed to be prophets might err, 
and it was the duty of all to examine 
whether that which was uttered was 
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another that sitteth by, let the ^ 
first hold his peace. 

31 For ye may all prophecy one 
. by one» that all may learn, and all 
may be comforted. 

a Job 32.11. 61Johii4.1. 

in accordance with truth. And if this 
was a duty then, it is a duty now ; if 
it was proper even when the teachers 
claimed to be under divine inspiration, 
it is much more the duty of the people 
now. No minister of religion has a 
right to demand that all that he speaks 
shall be regarded as truth, unless he 
can give good reasons for it : no man 
is to be debarred from the right of 
canvassing freely, and comparing with 
the bible, and with sound reason, all 
that the minister of the gospel ad- 
vances. No minister who has just 
views of his office, and a proper ac- 
quaintanco with the truth, and con- 
fidence in it, would desire to prohibit 
the people from the most full and free 
examination of all that he utters. It 
may be* added, that the Scripture 
everywliero encourages the most fu^l 
and free examination of all doctrines | 
that are advanced ; and that true 
religion advances just in proportion 
as this spirit of candid, and earnest, 
and prayerful examination prevails 
among a people ; see Note, Acts xvii. 
11 ; comp. 1 Thess, v. 21. 

30. If any thing he revealed to an- 
other. If, while one is speaking, an 
important truth is revealed to another, 
or is suggested to his mind by the 
Holy Spirit, which he feels it to be 
imj>ortant to communicate. ^ Let 
the first hold his peace. That is, let 
him that was speaking conclude his 
discourse, and let 'there not be tho 
confusion arising from two persons 
speaking at the same time. Dodd- 
ridge understands this as meaning, 
that he to whom the revelation was 
made should sit still, until the other 
was done speaking, and not rise and 
rude ly interrupt him. But this is to 
do violence to the language. So 
Macknight understands it, that the 
one who was speaking was first to 
finish his discourse, and be silent, be- 
fore the other began to speak. But 


32 And the spirits ^ of the pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets. 

33 For God is not the emthor of 
1 confusion, but of peace, as « in 
all churches of tl^ saints. 

1 tumvUt, or unquietness. a chB,p.l 1 . 16. 

this is ovidenfiy a forced construction. 
Locke understands it as meaning, that 
if, while one was speaking, the mean- 
ing of what he said was revealed to 
another, the first was to cease speak- 
ing until the other had interpreted or 
explained it. But the obvious mean- 
ing of the passage is, that the man 
that was speaking was to* close his dis- 
course and be silent. It does not 
follow, however, that ho was to bo 
rudely interrupted. Ho might close 
his discourse deliberately, or perhaps 
by an intimation from 'the person to 
whom the revelation was made. At 
any rate, two were not to speak at 
the same time, but the one who was 
speaking was to conclude before the 
other addres^e^ the assembly. 

81. For ye may all prophecy ^ <kc. 
There is time enough for all ; there is 
no need of speaking in confusion and 
disorder. Every person may have an 
opportunity of expressing his senti- 
ments at the proper time. ^ That all 
may learn. In sucl^a manner that 
there may be edification. This might 
be done if they would speak one at a 
timo in their proper order. 

32. And the spirits of the prophets. 
See in ver. 1 for the meaning of the 
I wbrd prophets. The evident meahing 
of this is, that they were able to con- 
trol their inclination to speak ; they 
were not under a necessity of speaking, 
even though they might* be inspired. 
There was no need pf disorder. This 
verse gives confirmation to tho sup- 
position, that the extraordinary en- 
dowments of the Holy Spirit were 
subjected to substantially the same 
laws as a man’s natural endowments. 
They were conferred by the Holy 
Ghost; but th8y were conferred on 
free agents, and did not interfere with 
their free agency.* And as a man, 
though of tho mqst splendid talents 
and commanding cloquence^has con~ 
trol over his own mind, and irnot com- 
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34 Let ® yoiir women keep 
silence in the clnirclies; for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak ; 
a lTiin.2.11,12. b Eph.5.22; Tit.2.5. IPet.3.1. 

pcUcd to ?ipcak, at it 'was with those 
who here called prophets. The 
immediate rcf<p*ence oMhe passaf'e is 
to those who are call^ prophets in 
tlio New Testament ; and the inter- 
pretation should be confined to them. 
It is not improbable, however, that 
the same thing was true bf the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament ; and that 
it is really true as a general declara- 
tion of all the prophets whom God has 
inspired, that they had control over 
their own minds, and could speak or 
be silent at pleasure. In , this the 
spirit of true inspiration differed essen- 
tially from the views of the heathen, 
who regarded ’themselves as driven on 
by a wild, controlling influence, that 
compelled thorn to speak even when 
they were unconscious of what they 
said. Universally, in ,the heathen 
world, the priests and priestesses 
supposed or feigned that they wore 
under an influence which was incon- 
trollablc ; which iook^ away their 
powers of sclf-comman<i, and which 
made them the mere organs or uncon- 
scious instruments of communicating 
the will of the ‘gods. The Scripture 
account of inspiration is, however, a 
very different thing. In whatever 
w’ay the mind w'as influenced, or 
whatever was tlje mode in which the 
truth was conveyed, yet it was not 
such as to destroy the conscious 
pow’ers of free agency, nor such as to 
destroy the individuality of the in- 
spired person, or to annihilate what 
was peculiar in his mode of thinking, 
his style, or his cRistomary manner of 
expression. 

33. God is not the author of confu- 
sion. Marg. Tumult f or unquietness. 
IJis religion cannot tend to produce 
disorder. lie is the God of peace; 
and his religion will tfmd to promote 
order. It is calm, peaceful, thought- 
ful. It is not boisterous and disor- 
derly. ^ As in all churches of the 
sainti. As was everj’whcre apparent 
in the dlurchcs. Paul here appeals 
to them, and says that this was the 
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but thetf are commanded to be ^ 
under obedience, os also saith ^ the 
law. 

r Gen.‘3.1G; Num.30.3— -12; Estb.l.M. 

fact wherever the true religion was 
spread, that it tended to produce 
peace and order. This is as true now 
as it was then. And we may learn, 
therefore, (1.) That where there is 
disorder, there is little religion. Re- 
ligion does not produce it; and the 
tendency of tumult and confusion is 
to drive religion away. (2.) True 
religion will not lead to tumult, to 
outcries, or to irregularity. It will 
not prompt many to speak or pray at 
once; nor will it justify tumultuous 
and noisy assemhlages. (3.) Chris- 
tians should regard God as the author 
of peace. They should always in the 
sanctuary demcau themselves in a 
reverent manner, and with such deco- 
rum as becomes men when they are 
in the presence of a holy and pure 
God, and engaged in his worsliip. (4.) 
All those pretended conversions, how- 
ever sudden and striking thc^mayhe, 
which are attended with disorder, and 
confusion, and public outcries, arc to 
be suspected. Such excitement may 
j bo connected with genuine piety, but 
I it is no part of pure religion. That 
is calm, serious, orderly, heavenly. 
No man who is under its influence is 
disposed to engage in scenes of con- 
fusion and disorder. Grateful he may 
he, and lie may and will express his 
gratitude; prayerful he will he, and 
he will pray; anxious for others he 
will bo, and he will express that 
anxiety ; but it will be with serious- 
ness, tenderness, love ; with a desire 
for the order of God’s house, and not 
with a desire to break in upon and 
disturb all the solemnities of public 
worship. 

34. Let your ivomcn keep silence t 
&c. This rule is positive, explicit, 
.and universal. There is no ambiguity 
in the expressions ; and there cau be 
no diffcreuco of opinion, one would 
suppose, in regard to their meaning. 
The sense evidently is, tliat in all 
those things which he had specified, 
the women were to keep silence ; they 
were to take no part. He had dis- 
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,35 And if they will learn any I 
tiling, let them ask their husbands ' 

coursed of speaking foreign languages, 
•and of prophecy; and the evident 
sense is, that in regard to all these 
they were to keep silence, or were not 
to engage in them. These pertained 
solely to the male portion of the con- 
gregation. Those things constituted 
the business of the public teaching ; 
and in this the female part of the con- 
gregation were to be silent. They 
were not to teach the people, nor 
were they to interrupt those who were 
speaking.” — Rosenniuller. It is pro- 
bable that, on pretence of being in- 
spired, the women had assumed the 
office of public teachers. In chap. xi. 
Paul had argued against their doing 
this in a certain manner — without 
their veils (ch.*i]). xi. 4), and ho had 
shown, that on that account, and in 
that manner, it w’as improper for them 
I to assume the office of public teach- 
ers, and to conduct the devotions of 
the church. The force of the aigu- 
ment in chap. xi. is, that what he there 
states would be ,*1 sufficient reasoi. 
against the practice, even if there 
were no other. It was contrary to all 
decency and propriety that they should 
appear in that manner in public. IJo 
here argues against the practice on 
rvERi ououxd; forbids it altogether; 
and shows “that on every consideration 
it w'as to be regarded as improper ibr 
tljcm even so much as to ask a ques- 
tion in time of public service. There 
is, therefore, no inconsistency between 
the argument in chap. xi. and the 
statement here ; and the force of the 
whole is, that on every consideration 
it was improper, and to bo expressly 
prohibited, for women to conduct the 
devotions of the cliurch. It docs not 
refer to those only who claimed to bo 
inspired, but to all ; it does not refer 
merely to acts of public preaching, 
but to all acts of speaking, or even 
asking questions, when the church is 
assembled for pub^ worship. No 
#ulo in the Now Testament is more 
positive than this; and however plau- 
sible may be the reasons which may 
he urged for disregarding it, and for 
suffering women to take part in con- 


at home : for it is a shame for wo- 
men to speak in the church. 

ducting public worship, yet the autho- 
rity of the apostle Paul is positive, 
and his meaning cannot bo mistaken ; 
comp. 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. be 

under ohedie^e. To be sulljoct to 
their husband ; to adknowlcdge the 
superior authority of the man ; Note, 
chap. xi. f3. ^ also saith the law ; 
Gen. iii. 16, “ And thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” 

35. And if they will learn any thing. 
If any thing lias been spoken which 
they do not understand ; or if on any 
particular subject they desire more 
full information, let them inquire of 
their husbands in their own dwelling. 
They may there converse freely ; and 
their inquiries will not be attended 
with the irregularity and disorder 
which would occur should they inter- 
rupt the order and solemnity of public 
worship. ^ For it is a, shame. It is 
disreputable and shameful; it is a 
'breach of propriety. Their station in 
life demands modesty, humility, and 
they should be free from the obtenta- 
tion of appearing so much in public 
as to take part in the public services 
of teaching and praying. It doi's not 
become their rank in life; ii is not 
fulfilling the object which God evi- 
dently intended them to fill, lie has 
appointed men to rule ; to hold offices ; 
to instruct and govern the church ; 
and it is improper that women should 
assume that office upon themselves. 
This evidently and obviously refers to 
the church assembled for public wor- ■ 
ship, in the ordinary and regular acts ' 
of devotion. There the assembly is 
made up of males and females, of old 
and young, and* there it is irnpro|»er 
for them to take part in conducting 
the exercises. But this cannot bo 
interpreted as meaning that it is im- 
proper for females to speak or to pray 
ill meetings of their own sex, assembled 
for prayer or for benevolence ; nor that 
it is improper for a female to speak or 
to pray in a Sabbath-school. Neither 
of these come under the apostle’s idea 
of a church. And in such meetings, 
no rule of propriety or of tne Scrip- 
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3C What! came the word of God 
out from you ? or ^ came it unto 
yoh only? 

37 If ^ any man think himself 

a cliap.4.7. b 2Cor.l0.7i lJulin 4.6. 

tures is violated in their speaking for 
the edification of each other, or in 
leading in socfal prayCT. It may be 
added here, that on this subject the 
Jews were very strenuous, and their 
laws were very strict. The Rabbins 
taught that a woman should know no- 
thing but the use of the distaff, and 
they were specially prohibited from 
asking questions in the synagogue, or 
even from reading. See Light/oot. 
The same rule is still observed by the 
Jews in the synagogues. 

36. What ! came the word of God 
out from you ? The meaning of this is. 

Is the church at Corinth the mother 
church ? Was it first established ; or 
has it been alone in sending forth the 
word of God? You have adopted 
customs which are unusual. You 
have permitted women to speak in a 
manner unknown to other churches ; 
SCO chap. xi. 16. You have admitted 
irregularity and confusion unknown in 
all the others. You have allowed 
many to speak at the same time, and 
have tolerated confusion and disorder. 
Have you any right thus to differ from 
others ? Have you any authority, as 
it were, to dictate to them, to teach 
them, contrary to their uniform cus- 
tom, to allow these disorders? Should 
you not rather be conformed to them, 
and observe the rules of the churches 
which are older than yours?’* The 
argument here is, that the church at 
Corinth was not the first that was esta- 
blished ; that it was one of the last 
that had been founded; and^’that it 
could, therefore, clainf no right to differ 
from others, or to prescribe to them. 
The same argument is ei^loyed in 
chap. xi. 16; see Note. ^Urcame it 
unto you onlyf As you are not the 
first of those who believed, neither are 
you the only ones. God has sent the 
same gospel to others, and it is travel- 
ling over the world. Others, there- 
fore, have the same right as you to 
originate customs and peculiar habits ; 
and as this would be attended with 
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to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him 
acknowledge that the tilings that 1 
Write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord. 


confusion and disorder, you should all 
follow the same rule, and the customs 
which do not prevail in other churches 
should not be allowed in yours. 

37. If any man thinh himself to he a 
‘prophet; Note, ver. 1. If any man 
claim to be divinely endowed. Mtic- 
knight renders it. “ be really a pro- 
phet.” But the more correct mean- 
ing here is, doubtless, If any man 
profess to be a prophet ; or is reputed 
to be a prophet.” Bloomfield. The 
proper meaning of the word SaztM is 
to seem to one’s self; to be of opinion, 
to suppose, boheve, Ac. ; and the re- 
ference here is to one who should 
regard himself, or who should believe 
and profess to be thus endowed. % Or 
spiritual. Regarding himself as under 
the extraordinary influence of the 
Spirit, f Let him acknowledge, Ac. 
lie will show that ho is truly under 
the jnfluence of the Holy Spirit, by 
acknowledging my authority, and by 
yielding obedience to the commands 
which I utter in the name and by the 
authority of the Lord. All would 
probably be disposed to acknowledge 
xhe right of Paul to speak to them ; all 
would regard him as an apostle ; and 
all would show that God had influenced 
their hearts, if they listened to his 
commands, and obeyed his injunctions. 
I do not speak by my own authority, 
or in my own name, says Paul. 1 
speak in the name of the Lord ; and 
to obey the commands of the Lord is 
a 2 )roof of being influenced by his Spi- 
rit. True religion everywhere, and 
the most ardent and enthusiastic zeal 
that is prompted by true religion, will 
show their genuineness and purity by 
a sacred and constant regard for the 
commands of the Lord. And that zeal 
which disregards those commands, and 
which tramples <^wn the authority of 
the Scriptures anu the peace and oi^ef 
of the church, gives demonstration 
that it is not genuine. It is false zeal, 
and, however ardent, will not ulti- 
mately do good to the cause. 
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38 'But if any be ignorant, let to prophesy, and forbid not to 

him be ignorant. speak with tonnes. 

39 Wherefore, brethren, covet 40 Let ^ au things be done 

. a ver.26,33. decently and in order. 

38. But if any he ignorant^ &c. If might occur in many of these ques- 
any one ejects to be ignorant of my tions; but here was a simple aiid plain 
authority, or whether 1 have a right rule, which might bo easily applied, 
to command. If he affects to douhi Their good sense would tell them what 
whether 1 am inspired, and whether became the worship of God; and their 
what I utter is in accordance with the pious feelings would restrain them from 
will of God. ^ Let him he ignorant, excesses and disorders. This rule is 
At his own peril, let him remain so, still applicable, and is safe in guiding 
and abide the consequences. I shall us in many tilings in regard to tlie 
not take any further trouble to debate worship of God. There are many 
with him. 1 have stated my autho- things which cannot be subjected to 
rity. I have delivered the commands rulet or exactly prescribed ; there are 
of God. And now, if he disregards many things which may and must be 
them, and still doubts whether all left to pious feeling, to good sense, 
this is said by divine authority, let him and to the views of Christians them- 
abide the consequences of rejecting selves, about what will promote their 
the law of God. I have given Ml edification and the conversion of sin- 
proof of my divine commission. 1 < ners. The rule in such questions is 
have nothing more to say on that head, plain. Let all bo done decorously, as 
And now, if he chooses to remain in becomes the worship of the great and 
ignorance or incredulity, the fault is his holy God; let all be without confii- 
own, and he must answer for it to God. sion, noise, and disorder. 

39. C ovet to prophesy ; Note, ver. 1. In view of this chapter, wo may 
This is the summing up of all that he remark ; — 

had said. It was desirable that a man ( 1 .) That public worship should be 

should wish to be able to speak, under in a language understood by the peo- 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit, in pie; the language which they corn- 
such a manner as to edify the church, moiily employ. Nothing can be 
% And forbid not, Ac. Do not sup- i pslearer than the sentiments of Paul 
pose that the power of speaking for- on this. The whole strain of the 
cign languages is useless, or is to be chapter is to demonstrate this, in 
despised, or that it is to be prohibited, opposition to making use of a foreign 
it is a valuable endow- and unintelligible language in any 
meat ; and on proper occasions the part of public worship. Paul speci- 
talent should be exercised; see in fies in the course of the discussion 
ver. 22. every part of public worship ; public 

40. Let all things be done decently preaching (ver. 2, 3, 6, 13, 19) ; 
and in order. Let all things be done prayer (ver. 14, 16); sinaing (ver. 
in an appropriaU and becoming mm- 16); and insists that all slTould be in 
ner ; decorously, as becomes the wor- a language that should be understood 
ship of God. Let all bo done in order, by the people. It would almost seom 
regularly, without confusion, discord, that he had anticipated the senti- 
tumult. The word used here (xar« meats and practice of the Roman 
rigfi*) is properly a" military term, and Catholic denomination. It is remark- 
denotes the order and regularity with able that a practice should have grown 
which an army is drawn up. This is up, and have been defended, in a 
a general rule, whi<di was to guide church professedly Christian, so 
them. It was simple, and easily ap- directly in opposition to the explicit 
plied. There might be a thousand meaning of the New Testament, 
questions started about the modes and Perhaps there is not even in the 
forms of worship, and the customs in Roman Catholic denomination, a 
the churches, and much difficulty more striking, instance of a custom 
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or doctrine in direct contradiction to 
the Bible. If any thing is plain and 
obvious, it is that worship, in order 
to be edifying, should be in a lan- 
guage that is understood by the peo- 
ple. Nor can that service bo accep- 
ablo it God which is not understood 
by those who ^ffer it ; which conveys 
DO idea to their minds, and which 
cannot, therefore, be the homage of 
the heart. Assuredly, God does not 
require the offering of unmeaning 
words. Yet, this has been a grand 
device of the great enemy of man. It 
has contributed to keep the people in 
ignorance and superstition; it has 
prevented the mass of the people from 
seeing how utterly unlike the New 
Testament are the sentiments of the 
papists; and it lias, in connection 
with the kindred doctrine that the 
Scripture should be withheld from the 
people, contributed to perpetuate 
that dark system, and to bind the 
human mind in chains. Well do the 
Roman Catholics know, that if the 
Bible were given to the people, and 
public worship conducted in a lan- 
guage which they could understand, 
the system would soon fall. It could 
not live in the midst o? light. It is a 
system which lives and thrives only 
in darkness. 

(2.) Preaching should be simple and| f 
intelligible. There is a great deal of 
preaching which might as well be in 
a foreign tongue as in the langpiage 
which is actually employed. It is 
dry, abstruse, metaphysical, remote 
from the common manner of expres- 
sion, and the common habits of thought 
among men. It may be suited to 
schools of philosophy, but it cannot 
be suited to the pulpit. The preach- 
ing of the Lord Jesus wa^ simple, 
and intelligible even to a child. And 
nothing can be a greater error, than 
for the ministers of the gospel to 
adopt a di 7 and metaphysicaj manner 
of preaching. The most Buocessful 
preachers have been those who have 
been most remarkable fbr their sim- 
plioity and dearness. Nor is simpli- 
city and intelligibleness of manner 
inconsistent with bright thought and 
profound sentiments. A diamond is 
the moat pure of all minerals ; a river I 
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may be deep, and yet its water so 
pure that the bottom may be seen at 
a great depth; and glass in the win- 
dow is most valuable the clearer and 
purer it is, when it is itself least seen, 
and when it gives no obstruction to 
the light. If the purpose is that the 
glass may be itself an ornament, it 
may be well to stain it; if to give 
light, it should be pure. A very 
shallow stream may be very muddy; 
and because the bottom cannot be 
seen, it is no evidence that it is deep. 
So it is with style. If the purpose is 
to convoy thought, to enlighten and 
save the soul, the style should be plain, 
simple, pure. If it be to bewilder 
and confound, or to be admired as 
unintelligible, or perhaps as profound, 
then an abstruse and metaphysical, 
or a flowery manner may be adopted 
in the pulpit. 

» (3.) We should learn to vaine use- 

ftd talent more than that which is 
splendid and showy ; vcr. 3. The 
whole scope of this chapter goes to 
demonstrate that we should more 
highly prize and desire that talent 
which may be useful to the church, or 
which may be useful in convincing 
unbelievers (ver. 24, 25), than that 
which merely dazzles, or excites 
admiration. Ministers of the gospel 
who preach as they should do, ongago 
in their work to win souls to Christ, 
not to induce them to admire elo- 
quence ; they come to teach men to 
adore the great and dreadful God, not 
to be loud in their {waises of a mortal 
man. 

(4 .) Ministers of the gospel should 
not aim to be admired. They should 
seek to be useful. Their aim should 
not be to excite admiration of their 
acute and profound talent for reason- 
ing; of their clear and striking power 
of observation ; of their grace&l man- 
ner ; of their glowing and fervid elo- 
quence ; of the beauty of their words, 
or the eloquence of their well-turned 
periods. They should seek to build 
up the people of God in holy faith, 
and BO to present truth as that it 
shall make a deep impression on man- 
kind. No work is so important, and 
so serious in its nature and resuits, as 
the ministry of the gospel ; and in no 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TIT OREO VER, brethern, I « de- 
lu. clare unto you the gospel 

aGal.1.11. 

work oa earth should there be more 
seriousnesB, simplicity, exactness, and 
; correctness of statement, and invinci- 
ble and unvarying adherence to simple 
and unvarnished truth. Of all places, 
the pulpit is the last, in which to 
seek to excite admiration, or where 
to display profound learning, or the 
powers of an abstract and subtle 
argumentation, /or the take of secur- 
ing a reputation. Gowper has drawn 
the character of what a minister of 
the gospel should be. in the well- 
known and most beautiful passage in 
the “Task." 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and 
own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 

1 would express him simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain; 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste,' 
And natural in gesture; much impveas*d 
Himself, os conscious of his awful charge, 

And auxiiius mainly tliat the flock he feeds 
May feel it t(x>; afl'ectionate in look. 

And tender in ^dress, as well becomes 
, A messenger of grace to guilty men. ^ 

Ke stablishes the strong, restores the ^veak, 
declaims the wanderer, binds tlie Im^ken 
heart. 

And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms. 
Bright as hHt own, and trains, by every rule 
Of holy disefpHne, to glorious war, i 

The sacramental host of God’s elect. j 

CHAPTER XV. 

Tms important and deeply inter- 
esting chapter, I have spoken of as 
the third part of the epistle. See 
the Introduction. It is more impor- 
tant than any other portion of the 
epistle, as it contains a connected, 
and laboured, and unanswerable argu- 
ment for the main truth of Christi- 
anity- and, consequently, of Christi- 
anity itself ; and it is more interesting 
to us as mortal beings, and as having 
an instinctive dread of death, than 
any other portion of the epistle. It 
has always, therefore, been regarded 


which I preached unto you, which 
^ also ye have received, and where- 
in ^ ye stand : 

b chap. 1.4-B. 0 1 Pet.6.12. 

with deep interest by expositors, and 
it is worthy of the deepest attention 
of all. If the argument in this chap- 
ter is solid, then Christianity is true; 
and if true, then this chapter unfolds 
to us the most elevated and glorious 
prospect which can be exhibited to 
dying, yet immortal man. 

There were, probably, two reasons 
why ^he apostle introduced here this 
discussion about the resurrection. 
Firstt it was desirable to introduce a 
condensed and connected statement 
of the main argument for the truth of 
Christianity. The Corinthians had 
been perplexed with subtle questions, 
and torn by sects and parties, and it 
was possible that in their zeal for sect 
and party, they would lose their hold 
on this great and vital argument for 
the truth of religion itself. It might 
be farther apprehended, that the ; 
enemies of the gospel, from seeing the | 
divisions and strifes which existed 
there, would take advantage of these 
contentions, and say that a religion 
which produced tiich fruits could not 
be from God. It was important, 
therefore, that they should have 
access to an argument plain, clear, 
and unanswerable, for the truth of 
Christianity; and that thus the evil 
effects of their divisions and strifes 
might be counteracted. Secondly, 
It is evident from ver. 12, that the 
important doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead had been denied at C orint h , 
and that this error had obtained a 
footing in the church itself. On what 
grounds, or by what portion or party 
it was denied, is unsown. It may 
have been that the influence of some 
Saddneean teacher may have led to 
the rejection of the doctrine; or it 
mayhave been the effect of philosophy. 
From Acts xvii. 32, we know that 
among some of the Greeks, the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was regarded 
as ridiculous; and from 2 Tim. ii. 18, 
we learn that it was hold by some that 
the resurrection was passed already. 
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and consoquenily that there was ble condition than any others, if there 
nothing but a spiritual resurrection, was no resurrection; rer. 19. 

To counteract these errors, and to (g) Baptism for the resurrection 
put the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead would be absurd and in 
of the dead on a firm foundation, and vain, unless the dead arose; it wouldi 
thus to furnish a demonstration of the be vain to be baptised with the belief, 
truth of Christianity, was the design and on the ground of the belief that 
of tJiis chapter^ Christ rose, and on the ground of the 

The chapter may be regarded as hope that they would rise ; ver. 29. 
divided into four parts, and four ques- (A) It would be in vain that the 
tions in regard to the resurrection are apostles and others had suffered so 
solved. 1. Whether there is any many toils and persecutions, unless 
resurrection of the dead? ver. 1 — 34. the dead should rise; ver. 30 — 32. 

2. With what body will the dead rise? In the course of this part of his 
ver. 35 — 51. 3. What will bocope of argument (ver. 20 — 28) Paul intro- 
thoso who shall be alive when the duces an illustration of the doctrine, 
Lord Jesus shall come to judge the or a statement of an important /ad in 
world? ver. 61 — 54. 4. What are the regard to it, thus separating the argu- 
practical bearings of this doctrine? ment in ver. 19 from the next, which 
ver. 65 — 68. occurs in ver. 29. Such interruptions 

I. The dead will be raised ; ver. 1 — of a train of thinking are not uncom- 
34. This Paul proves by the follow- mon in the writings of Paul, and 
ing arguments, and illustrates in the indicate the fulness and richness of 
following manner. his conceptions, when some striking- 

(1.) By adducing reasons to show thought occurs, or some plausible 
that Christ rose from the dead ; ver. objection is to be met, and when he 
1 — 11. suspends his argument in order to 

(а) From the Scripture; ver. 1 — 4. state it. This inteijected portion 

(б) From the testimony of eyewit- consists of tho following items. (1.) 

nesses; ver. 5 — 11. ^ A triumphant and joyful assurance 

(2.) By showing the al)surdity of the that Christ had in fact risen; as if 
contrary doctrine; ver. 12 — 34. his mind was fiill, and he was impa- 

(а) If the dead do not rise, it would tient of tho delay caused by the neoes- 

follow that Cb'ist has not risen; ver. sity of slow arramentation ; ver. 19, 
13. 20. (2.) He illustrates tho doctrine, 

(б) If Christ is not risen, he is or shows that it is r^arona5/<; that the 

preached in vain, and faith is reposed certainty of the resurrection should 
in him for naught; ver. 14. be demonstrated by one in human 

(c) It would follow that the apos- nature, since death had been intro- 
tics would bo false witnesses and duced by man; ver. 21,22. This is 
wicked men ; whereas, the Corinthians an argument from analogy, drawn 
had abundant reason to know the con- from the obvious propriety of the doc- 
trary ; ver. 15. trine that man should bo raised up in 

(<i) The faith of the Corii^ians a manner somewhat similar to the 
must be vain if .he was not risen, and mode in which he had been involved 
they must regard themselves as still in ruin. (3.) He states the order in 
unpardoned sinners, since all their which all this should be done; ver. 
hope of pardon must arise from the 23 — 28. It is possible that some may 
fact that his work was accepted, have held that the resurrection must 
and that he was raised up ; ver. 16, have been already passed, since it 

17. depended so entirely and so closely on 
(s) If Christ was not risen, then all the resurrection of Christ ; comp. 2 

their pious friends who had believed Tim. ii. is. Paul, therefore, meets 
in him must be regarded as lost ; ver. this objection ; and shows that it must 

18. take place in a regular order; that 
(/) It would follow that believers Christ rose first, and that they who 

in Christ would be m a more misera* were his firiends should rise at bis 
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coming. He then smee what would 
, take place at that time, when the 
work of redemption should have been 
consummated by the resurrection of 
' the dead, and the entire recovery of 
all the redeemed to God, and the sub- 
jection of every foe. 

JI. What will be the nature of the 
bodies that shall be raised up? ver. 
35— 

This inquiry is illustrated, I 

(1.) By a reference to grain that is 
sown ; ver. 36 — 38. 

(2.) By a reference to the fact that 
there are different kinds of flesh ; ver. 
39. 

(3. ) By a reference to the fact that 
there are celestial bodies and earthly 
bodies ; ver. 40. 

(4.) By the fact that there is a dif- 
ference between the sun, and moon, 
and stars ; ver. 41. 

(5.) By a direct etatement, for which 
the mind is prepared by these illus- 
trations, of the important changes 
which the body of man must undergo, 
and of the nature of that* body which 
be will have in heaven ; ver. 42 — 60. 
It is, # 

(a) Incorruptible; vqr. 42. 

(5) Glorious; ver. 43, 

(c) Powerful; ver. 43. 

(d) A spiritual body; ver. 44. 

(e) It is like the body of the second 
man, the Lord from heaven ; ver. 45 
—50. 

HI. What will become of those who 
shall be alive when the Lord Jesus 
shall return to raise the dead? 

Ans. They shall be changed in- 
stantly, and fitted for heaven, and 
made like the glorified saints that 
shall be raised from the dead; ver. 
51—64. 

IV. The practical consequences or 
influences of tHis doctrine ; ver. 55 — 
58. 

(1.) The doctrine is glorious and 
triumphant ; it overcame all the evils 
of sin, and should fill the mind with 
joy ; ver. 65 — 5Y. 

(2.) It should lead Christians to 
diligence, and firmness of faith, fuid 
patience, since their labour was not 
to be in vain ; ver. 58. 

1. Moreover, Bui (3i). In addi- 
tion to what I have sajd- or in that 


which I am now about to say, I make I 
known the main and leading truth of 
the gospel. The particle is “ strictly 
adversative, but more firequently 
denotes transition an'd conversion, and 
serves to Introduce something else^ 
whether opposite to what pfecedes, 
or simply continuative or explana- 
tory.*’ — Robinson,^ Here it serves to 
introduce another topic that was not 
properly a continuation of what he 
had said, but which pertained to the 
same general subject, and which was 
deemed of great importance. ^ I 
declare unto you This 

word properly means to make known, 
to declare, to reveal (Luke ii. 15; 
Rom. ix. 22, 23); then to tell, nar- 
rate, inform (Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7, 
9); and also to put in mind of, to 
impress, to confirm ; see Note, cliap. 
xii. 3. Here it does not mean that 
he was communicating to them any 
new truth, but he wished to remind 
them of it ; to state the arguments for 
it, and to impress it deeply on their 
memories. There is an abruptness 
in our translation which does not exist 
in the original. Bloom/ield, ^ The 
gospel: Note, Mark i. 1. The word 
here means the glad announeemenU 
or the good news about the coming of 
the Messiah, his life, and sufferings, 
and death, and especially his resur- 
rection. The main subject to which 
Paul refers in this chapter is the 
resurrection ; but he includes in t‘ke 
word gospel, here, the doctrine that 
he died for sins, and was buried, as 
well as the doctrine of his resurrec- 
tion; see ver. 3, 4. f Which I 
preached unto you. Paul founded the 
church at Corinth; Aotsxviii. 1, seq. 

It was proper that he should remind 
them of what he had taught them at 
first; of the great elementary truths 
on which the church had been estab- 
lished, but from which their minds 
had been diverted by the other subjects 
that had been introduced as matters 
of debate and strife. It was fair to 
presume that they would regard with 
respect ^e doctrines which the 
founder of their church had first pro- 
claimed, if they were reminded of 
them ; and Paul, therefore, calls their 
attention te the great and vital truths 
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2 By irhich also ye are saved, if 
« ye keep * in memory 2 what I 
pleached unto you, unless * ye 
nave believed in vain. 

a Heb.a6. 1 or, hold fast. 

2 ivhat speech. b Gai.3.4. 

by which they ^ had been converted, 
and by which the qjmrch had thus far 
prospered. It is well, often, to re- 
mind Christians of the truths which 
were preached to them when they 
were converted, and which were instru- 
mental in their conversion. When 
they have gone off- from these doc- 
trines, when they had given their 
minds to speculation and philosophy^ 
it has a good effect to remind them 
that they were converted by the sim- 
ple truths, that Christ died, and was 
buried, and rose again firom the dead. 
The argument of Paul here is, that 
they owed all the piety and comfort 
which they had to these doctrines: 
and that, therefore, they should still 
adhere to them as the fbundation of 
all their hopes. ^ Which also ye 
have received. Wh ich you embraced ; 
which you all admitted as true ; which 
were the means of yopr conversion. 

T would remind you, that, however 
that truth may now be denied by you, 
it was once received by you, and you 
professed to believe in the fact that 
Christ rose from the dead, and that 
the saints would rise. % And wherein 
ye stand. By which your church was 
founded, and by which all your piety 
and hope has been produced, and | 
which is at the foundation of all your I 
religion. You were built up by this,. | 
and by this only can you stand as a 
C hristian church. This doctrine was 
vital and fundamental. This Remon- 
strates that the doctrines that Christ 
died **foT sins,” and rose from the 
dead, are fiindamestal truths of Chris- 
tianity. They enter into its very 
nature ; and without them there can 
be no true religion. 

2. By which also ye are saved. On 
which your salvation depends : the 
belief of which is indispensable to 
your salvation : see Note on Mark 
xvi. 16. The apostle thus shows the 
importance of the doctrine. In every 

i 


3 For I delivered unto you first of 
all that which 1 also reemved, how 
that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures ; 

c Geii.3.15: Ps.niii Dan.9.26; Zech. 

13.7; Lake 24.26,46. 


respect it demanded their attention. 
It was that which was first preached 
among them; that which they had 
solemnly professed; that by which 
they had been built up; and that 
which was connected with their salva- 
tion. It does not mean simply that 
by this they were brought into a salv- 
ahlo state (Clarke, Macknight, Whit- 
by, Bloomfield, <hc.), but it means that 
their hopes of eternal life rested on | 
this ; and by this they were then in 
fact saved from the condemnation of j 
sin, and were in the possession of the 
hope of eternal life. ^ If ye keep in 
memory. Margin, as in the Greek, 
if ye holdfast. The idea is, that they 
were saved by this, or would be, if 
they faithfully retained or held the 
doctrine as he delivered it; if they 
observed it, and still believed it, not- 
witbstaMing all the efforts of their 
enemies, and all the arts of false 
teaching to wrest it from them. 
There is a doubt delicately suggested 
here, whether they did in fact still 
adhere to his doctrine, or whether 
they had not abandoned it in part for 
the opposite. If Unless ye have be- 
lieved in vain. You will be saved by 
; it, if you adhere to it, unless it shall 
turn out that it was vain to believe, 
and that the doctrine was false. That 
it was not false, he proceeds to de- 
monstrate. Unless all your trials, 
discouragements, and hopes were to 
no purpose, and all have been the re- 
sult of imposture ; and unless all your 
profession is false and* hollow, you 
will be saved by this great doctrine 
which I first preached to you. 

3, For 1 delivered unto you ; Note, 
chap. zi. 23. ^ First of all. Among 
the first doctrines which I preached* 
As the leading and primaiy doctrines 
of Christianity. ^ That which I also 
received. Which had been communi- 
cated to me. Not doctrines of which 
I was the author, or which were to be 
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4 And that he was buried, and 
that he rose imin the third day 
according ^ to tlie Scriptures; 


5 And that he was seen of ^ Ce- 1 
phas, then of the twelve. 

6 After that, he was seen of 


. a P8.16.10; Hos.6.2. 

regarded as my own. Paul here refers 
to the facf that he had received these 
doctrines from the Lord Jesus by in- 
spiration ; comp. Note, chap. x. 23 ; 
Gal. i. 2. This is one instance in 
which he claims to be under the 
divine guidance, and to have received 
his doctrines from God. ^ ffow that 
Christ died for our sins. The Messiah, 
The Lord Jesus, died as an expiatory 
offering on account of our sins. They 
caused his death; for them he shed 
his blood ; to make expiation for them, 
and to wipe them away, he expired 
on the cross. This passage is full 
proof that Christ did not die merely 
as a martyr, but that his death was 
to make atonement for sin. That he 
died as an atoning sacrifice, or as a 
vicarious offering, is hero declared by 
Paul to be among tho fii'St things that 
ho taught ; and the grand fundamental 
truth on which the church at Corinth 
had been founded, and by which it had 
been established, and by which they 
would be saved. It follows that there 
can be no true chureh, and no well- 
founded hope of salvation, where the 
doctrine is not held that Christ died 
for sin. ^ According to the Scrip- 
tures. The writings of the Old Tes- 
tament ; Note, John v. 39. It is, of 
course, not certain to what parts of 
the Old Testament Paul here refers. 
He teaches simply that the doctrine 
is contained there that the Messiah 
would die for sin ; and, in his preach- 
ing, he doubtless adduced and dwelt 
upon the particular places. Some of 
the places where this is taught are 
the following : Ps. xx ; Isa. liii : Dan. 
ix. 26 : Zech. xii. 10 ; comp. Luke 
xxiv. 26, 46. See also Hengstenberg’s 
Christology of the 0. T. vol. i. pp. 
187, 216, translated by Keith. 

4. And that he was huried. That 
is, evidently according to the Scrip- 
tures ; see Isa. liii. 9. f And that he 
rose again the third dag, Ac. That 
is, that he should rise from the dead 
was foretold in the Scriptures. It is 
not of necessity implied that it was 


b Luke a3.34,&c. 

predicted that he should rise on the 
third dag, but that he should rise 
from the dead. Sec the argument for 
this stated in the discourse of Peter, ' 
in Acts ii. 24 — 32. The particular pass- 
age which is there urged in proof of 
his resurrection is derived from Ps.xvi. 

5. And that he was seen of Cephas. 
Peter; Note, John i. 42. The resur- 
rection of Christ was a fact to be 
proved, liko all other facts, by compe- 
tent and credible witnesses. Paul, 
therefore, appeals to the witnesses 
who had attested, or who yet lived to 
attest, the truth of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus ; and shows that it 
was not possible that so many wit- 
nesses should have been deceived. As 
this was not the first time in which 
the evidence had been stated to them, 
and as his purpose was merely to 
remind them of what they had heard 
and believed, he does not adduce all 
the witnesses to the event, but refers 
only to the more important ones. 
He docs not, therefore, mention the 
woman to whom the Saviour first ap- 
peared, nor docs he refer to all the 
times when the Lord Jesus manifested 
himself to his disciples. But he does 
not refer to them in general merely, 
but mentions names, and refers to 
persons who were then alive, who 
could attest .the truth of the resifr- 
rection. It may bo observed, also, 
that Paul observes probably the exact 
order in which the Lord Jesus ap- 
peared to the disciples, though he 
does not mention all the instances. 
For an account oi the persons to 
whom the Lord Jesus appeared after 
his resurrection, and the order in 
which it was done, see Notes on the 
Gospels, vol. i. pp. 333—336. ^ Then 
of the twelve. The apostles ; still 
called “the twelve,” though Judas 
was not one of them. It was common 
to call the apostles “the twelve.” 
Jesus appeared to the ap^tles at one^ 
time in the absence of ftomas (John 
XX. 19, 24) ; and also to them when 
Thomas was present, John xx. 24-— 29. 
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above five hundred brethren at i remain unto this present, but some 
once ; of whom the greater part | are fallen asleep. 


Probably Paul here refers to the lat- 
ter occasion, when all the surviying 
apostles were present. 

6. Above five hundred brethren at 
onee, 'More than five hundred Chris- 
tians or followers of Jesus at one time. 
This was probably in Galilee, where 
the Lord Jesus had spent the greater 
part of his public ministry, and where 
he had made most disciples. The 
place, however, is not designated, and, 
of course, cannot be known. It is 
remarkable that this fact is omitted 
by all the evangelists ; but why they 
should have omitted so remarkable a 
proof of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, is unknown. There is a slight 
circumstance hinted at in Mat. xxviii. 
10, which may throw some light on 
this passage. After his resurrection, 
J-esus said to the women who were at 
the sepulchre, Go tell my brethren 
that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me.'* And in ver. 16 
it is said, The eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee, into^ a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them.** 
Jesus had spent mostr of his public 
life in Galileo. He had made most of 
his disciples there. It was proper, 
therefore, that those disciples, who 
would, of course, hear of his death, 
should have some public confirmation 
of the fact that he had risen. It is 
very probable, also, that the eleven 
who went down into Galilee after he 
rose would apprize the brethren there 
of what had been said to them, that 
Jesus would meet them on a certain 
mountain ; and it is morally certain 
that they who had followed him in so 
great numbers in Galilee w^hld be 
drawn together by the report that the 
Lord Jesus, who had oeen put to 
death, was about to be seen there 
again alive. Such is humao^nature, 
and such was the attachment of these 
disciples to the Lord Jesus, that it is 
morally certain a large concourse 
would assemble on the slightest ru* 
monr that such an occurrence was to 
happen. Nothing more would be no- 
cessary anywhere to draw a concourse 
I of people than a rumour that one who 


was dead would appear again ; and in 
this instance, where they ardently 
loved him, and when, perhaps, many 
believed that he would rise, they 
would naturally assemble in great 
numbers to see him once more. One 
thing is proved by this, that the Lord 
Jesus had many more disciples than 
is generally supposed. If there were 
five hundred who could be assembled 
at once in a single part of tho land 
whore he had preached, there is every 
reason to suppose that there were 
many more in other parts of Judea. 
% The greater part remain unto this 
present Are now alive, and can be 
appealed to, in proof that they saw 
I him. What more conclusive argu- 
I ment for the truth of his resurrection 
I could there be than that five hundred 
persons had seen him, who had been 
intimately acquainted with him in his 
life, and who had become his followers? 
If the testimony of five hundred could 
not avail to prove his resurrection, no 
number of witnesses could. And if 
five hundred men could thus be de- 
ceived, any number could; and it 
would be impossible to substantiate 
any simple matter of fact by the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses. T 
are fallen asleep. Have died. This 
is the usual expression employed in 
the Scripture to describe the death of 
saints. It denotes, (1.) Tlie calmness 
and peace with which they die, like 
sinking into a gentle sleep ; (2.) The 
hope of a resurrection, as we sink to 
sleep with the expectation of again 
awaking; see Note, John xi. 11; 1 
Cor. 11. 30. 

After that, he was seen of James. 
This appearance is not recorded by 
the evangelists. It is mentioned 
in the firagment of the apocryphal 
gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which is, however, of no authority. 
It is probable that the Lord Jesus 
appeared often to the disciples, as he 
was forty days, on earth after his re- 
surrection, and tho evangelists have 
only mentioned the more prominent 
instances, and enough to substantiate 
* tho fact of his resurrection. This 
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7 After tliat, he was seen of 
James ; then of all the apostles. 

8 And last of all, he was seen 

a Acts 9.17. 


James, the fathers say, was James 
the Less, the brother or cousin-german 
of the Lord Jesus. The other James 
was dead (see Acts xii. 1 ) when this 
epistle was written. This James, the 
author of the epistle that bears his 
name, was stationed in Jerusalem. 
When Paul went there, after his 
return from Arabia, ho had an inter- 
view with James (see Gal. i. 19, ‘‘But 
other of the apostles saw I none, save 
James the Lord’s brother”), and it is 
highly probable that Paul would state 
to him the vision which he had of the 
Lord Jesus on his way to Damascus, 
and that James also would state to 
Paul the fact that he had seen him 
after he rose. This may be the reason 
why Paul here mentions the fact, 
because he had it h'om the lips of 
James himself. I'hen of aU the 
apostles. By all the apostles. Per- 
haps the occasion at the sea of Galilee, 
recorded in John xxi. 14. Or it is 
possible that he frequently met the 
apostles assembled together, and that 
Paul means t# say, that during the 
forty days after his resurrection he 
was often seen by them. 

I 8. And last of all. After all the 
other times in which he appeared to 
men ; after he had ascended to heaven. 
This passage proves that the apostle ; 
Paul saw t^he same Lord Jesus, the 
same body which had been seen by 
the others, or else his assertion would 
; be no proof that he was risen from the 
, dead. It was not a &nc^, therefore, 
that he had seen hhn ; it was not the 
work of imagination; it was not even 
a revelation that he bad risen ; it was 
a real vision of the ascended Re- 
deemer. If He was seen of me also. 
On the way to Damascus, see Acts 
ix. 8—6, 17. ^ As ^ one bom out 
of due time, Marg. Or, an ahortive. 
Our translation, to most readers, 
probably, would not convey the real 
meaning of this place. The expres- 
sion, “as of one bom out of due time,” ^ 
would seem to imply that Paul meant 


of me also, as of ^ one bom out of 
due time. • 

9 For I am the least * of the 

^ 1 or, an abortive. b Epb.3.7,8. 

I to say that there was some uphtness 
as to the time when hp saw the Lord 
Jesus : or that it was too late to have i 
as clear and satisfactory a view ofj 
him as those had who saw him before 
his ascension. But this is by no 
means the idea in the passage. The 
word here used (s»r;w/ua) properly 
means an abortion, one born prema- 
turely. It is found no where else in 
the New Testaiiient ; and here it 
means, as the following verso shows, 
one that was exceedingly unworthy; 
that was not worth regard ; that was 
unfit to be employed in the service of 
the Lord Jesus ; that had the same 
relation to that which was worthy of 
the apostolic office which an abortion 
has to a living child, The word oc- 
curs (in the Septuagint) in Job iii. 
16 ; Eccl. vi. 3, as the translation of 
^99, nephel, an abortion, or untimely 
birth. The expression seems to be 
proverbial, and to denote any thing 
that is vile, ofiTensive, loathsome, un- 
worthy; see Num. xii. 11. The word, 

1 think, has no reference to the mode 
of training of the apostle, as if he had 
not bad the same opportunity as the 
others had ,and was therefore .compared 
with their advantages, like an untimely 
child compared with one that had come 
to maturity before its birth, as Blooin- 
fleld supposes ; nor does it refer to his 
diminutive stature, as Wetstein sup- 
poses ; but it means that he felt him- 
self vUet guilty, unworthy, abominable 
as a persecutor, and as unworthy to be 
an apostle. The verse following shows 
that this is the sense in which the 
word is used. 

9. For, A reason for the appella- 
tion which he had nven to himself in 
ver. 8. 1[ lam the least ofihe aposUes, 
Not on account of any defect in his 
commission, or any want of qualifica- 
tion to bear witness in what he saw, 
but on account of the great crime of 
his life, the fact that he had been a 
persecutor. Paul could never forget 
that ; as a man who has been profane 
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apostles, that am not meet to be 
called ai| apostle, because 1 perse- 
cuted the church of God. 

! 10 But by the grace of God I am 

I what I am : and his grace which 


and a scoffer, ^hen he becomes con- 
verted, can never forget the deep guilt 
of Ms former life. The effect will be 
to produce humility, and a deep sense 
of unworthinesB, ever onward. ^ Am 
not meet to he called an apostle. Am 
not fit to be regarded as a follower of 
the Lord Jesus, and as appointed to 
defend his cause, and to bear his 
name among the Gentiles. Paul had 
a deep sense of his unworthiness ; and 
the memory of his former life tended 
ever to keep him humble. Such 
should be, and such will be, the effect 
of the remembrance of a life of sin on 
those who become converted to the 
gospel, and especially if they are in- 
trusted with the high ofUce of the 
ministry, and occupy a station of im- 
portance in the church of God. ^ Be- 
cause I persecuted the church of God: 
see Acts ix. It is cvid§nt, however, 
that deeply as Paul might feel his 
uiiworthiness, and his unfitness to be 
called an apostle, yet that this did not 
render him an incompetent witness of 
what he had seen. He was unwor- 
thy ; but he had no doubt that he had i 
seen the Lord Jesus ; and amidst all j 
the expressions of his deep sense of 
his unfitness for his office, he never 
once intimates the slightest doubt 
that he had seen the Saviour. He 
felt himself fiilly qualified to testify to 
that ; and with unwavering firmness he 
did testify to it to the end of l£fl. A 
man may be deeply sensible that he is 
unworthy of an elevated station or 
office, and yet not the less qualified to 
be a witness. Humility does not dis- 
qualify a man to give testimony, but 
i rather furnishes an additional qualifi- ! 
cation. There is no man to whom we | 
listen more attentively, or whose 
words we more readily believe, than 
the modest and humble man, — ^the ; 
man who has had abundant opportu- 
nities to observe that of which he tes- 
tifies, and yet who is deeply humble. 
Sneb a man was the apostle Paul ; and 
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was bestowed upon me was not in 
vain ; but I laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all : yet not I, ® 
but the grace of God which was 
with me. 

a Matt.10.30. 

he evidently felt that, much as he felt 
his unworthiness, and ready as he was 
to confess it, yet his testimony on the 
j subject of the resurrection of the 
I Lord Jesus ought to have, and would 
I have, great weight in the church at 
i Corinth ; comp. Note on Acts ix. 19. 

10. But by the grcLce of God 1 am 
what I am. By the favour or meroy 
of God. What I have is to be traced 
to him, and not to any native ten- 
dency to goodness, or any native 
inclination to his service, or to any 
merit of my own. All my hopes of 
heaven ; all my zeal ; all my success ; 
all my piety; all my apostolic endow- 
ments, are to be traced to him. No- . 
thing is more common in the writings 
of Paul, than a disposition to trace all 
that he had to the mere mercy and- 
grace of God. And nothing is a more 
certain indication of true piety than 
such a disposition. The reason why 
Paul here introduces the subject seems 
to be this. He had incidentally, and 
undesignedly, introduced a compari- 
son in one respect between himself and 
the other apostles. He had not had 
the advantages which they had. Most 
of all, ho was overwhelmed with the 
recollection that he had been a perse- 
cutor. He felt, therefore, that there 
was a peculiar obligation resting on 
him to make up by diligence for the 
want of their advantages of an early 
personal conversation with the Lord I 
Jesus, and to express his gratitude j 
that so great a sinner had been made ^ 
an apostle. He, therefore, says, that 
he had not been idle. Ho had been 
enabled by the grace of God, to labour 
more than all the rest, and he had 
thus shown that he had not been 
insensible of his obligations. % But 1 
laboured more abundantly, &c, I was ! 
more diligent in preaching ; I encoun- 
tered more perils : I have exerted 
myself more. The records of his life, 
compared with the records of the 
other apostles, fully show this. 5 Yet 
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11 Therefore whether it were 1 
or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed. 

12 Now if Christ be preached 

a Acts 26,8. 

not J. 1 do not attribute it to myself. 
1 would not boast of it. The fact is 
plain, and undeniable, that 1 have so 
laboured. But 1 would not attribute 
it to myself. I would not be proud or 
vain. I would remember my former 
state ; would remember that I was a 
persecutor ; would remember that all 
my disposition to labour, and all my 
ability, and all my success, are to be 
traced to the mere favour and mercy 
of God. So every man who has just 
.views feels who has been favoured 
with success in the ministry. If a 
man lias been successful as a preacher; 
if he has been self-denying, laborious, 
and the instrument of good, he can- 
not bo insensible to the fact, and it 
would be foolish affectation to pretend 
ignorance of it. But he may fetl 
that it is all owing to the mere mercy 
of God ; and the effect will be to pro- 
duce humility and gratitude, not pride 
and self-complacency. 

11. Therefore, whether it were I or 
they. 1 or toe other apostles. It is com- 
paratively immaterial by whom it was 
done. The establisliment of the truth 
is the great matter ; and the question 
by whom it is done is one of secondary 
importance. ^ So we preach. So 
we all preach. We all defend the 
same great doctrines ; wo all insist on 
the fact that the Lord Jesus died and 
rose ; and this doctrine you all have 
believed. This doctHne is confinned 
by all who preach: and this enters 
into the faith oiaU who believe. The 

, design of Paul is to affirm that the 
doctrines which he here refers to were 
great, undeniable, and fundmnental 
doctrines of Christianity ; that they 
were proclaimed by all the ministers 
of the gospel, and believed by all 
Christians. They , were, therefore, 
immensely important to all ; and they 
must enter essentially into the hopes 
of aU. 

12. Now if Christ, dsc. Paul, 
having (ver. 1^11) stated the direct 


that he rose from the dead, how 
® say some among you that there 
is no resurrection of the dead ? 

13 But if b there be no resurrec- 

' bl The8a.4.14. 

. , ■■ — — - ■- g 

evidence for the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, proceeds here to demon- 
strate that the dead would rise, by 
showing how it followed from the fact 
that the Lord Jesus had risen, and by 
showing what consequences would fol- 
low from denying it. The whole ar- 
gument is based on the fact that the 
Lord Jesus had risen. If that was 
admitted, he shows that it must follow 
that his people would also rise. Be 
preached. The word preached here 
seems to include the idea of so preach- 
ing as to be believed; or so as to 
demonstrate that he did rise. If this 
was the doctrine on which the church 
was based, that the Lord Jesus rose 
from the dead, how could the resur- 
rection of the dead be denied ? f How 
say. IIow can any say ; how can it be 
maintained ? % Some among you. 

See the introduction to the chapter. 
Who these were is unknown. They 
may have been some of the philoso - j 
phio Greeks, who spumed the doc- 
trine of the resurrection (see Acts 
xvii. 32); or they may have been some 
followers of Sadducean teachers ; or 
it may be that the Gnostic philoso- 
phy had corrupted them. It is most 
probable, I think, that the denial of 
the resurrection was the result of rea- 
soning after the manner of the Greeks, 
and the effect of the introduction of 
philosophy into the church. This 
has been the fruitful source of most of 
the errors which have been introduced 
into the church. % That there is no 
resurrection of the dead. That the 
dead cannot rise. How can it be held 
that there can be no resurrection, 
while yet it is admitted that Christ 
rose ? The argument here is twofold. 
(1.) That Christ rose vras one instance 
^ a fact which demonstrated that 
there had been a resurrection, and of 
course that it was possible. (2. ) That 
such was the connection between 
Christ and his people that the admis- 
sion of this fact involved also the doc- 
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tion of the dead, then is Chnst not 
risen. 

14 And if ® Christ be not risen, 

a Acts 17.31. 

trine that all his people would also 
rise. This argument Paul states at 
length in the following verses. It was 
probably held by them that the resur- 
rection was impotaible. To all this, 
Paul answers in accordance with the 
principles of inductive philosophy as 
now understood, by demonstrating a 
fact, and showing that such an event 
had occurred, and that consequently 
all the difficulties were met. Facts 
are unanswerable demonstrations ; and 
when a fact is established, all the ob- 
stacles and difficulties in the way must 
bo admitted to be overcome. So phi- 
losophers now reason ; and Paul, in 
accordance with those just principles, 
laboured simply to establish the fact 
that one had been raised, and thus 
met at once all the objections which 
could be urged against the doctrine. 
It would have been most in accord- 
ance with the philosophy of the Greeks 
to have gone into a metaphysical dis- 
cussion to show that it v^ab not impos- 
sible or absurd, and this might have 
been done. It was most in accord- 
ance with the principles of true phi- 
losophy, however, to establish the fact 
at once, and to argue from that, and 
thus to meet all the difficulties at 
once. The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, therefore, does not rest on a 
metaphysical subtilty ; it does not de- 
pend on human reasoning ; it does not 
depend on analogy ; it rests just as the 
sciences of astronomy, chemistry, 
anatomy, botany, and natural philoso- 
phy do, on well Qcceriaimd fact%; and 
it is now a well understood principle 
of all true science that no difficulty, no 
obstacle, no metaphysical subtilty ; no 
embarrassment about being able to 
see HO wit is, is to be allowed to destroy 
the conviction in the mind which the 
facts are fitted to produce, 

13. But if there be no reeurrection 
of the dead. If the whole subject is 
held to be impossible and absurd, then 
it must follow that Christ b notrisen, 
since there were the same difficulties 
in the way of raising him up which 


theif is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. 

16 Yea, and we are found false 

will exist in any case. He was dead; 
and was buried. He had lain in the 
grave three days. His human soul 
had left the body. His frame had 
become cold and stiffi The blood had 
ceased to circulate, and the lungs to 
heave. In his case there was the 
same difficulty in raising him up to 
life that there is in any other ; and if 
it is held to be impossible and absurd 
that the dead should rise, then it must 
follow that Christ has not been raised. 
This is the first consequence which 
Paul states as resulting from the 
denial of this doctrine, and this is 
inevitable. Paul thus shows them 
that the denial of the doctrine, or the 
maintaining the general proposition 
** that the dead would not rise,” led 
also to the denial of the fact that the 
Lord Jesus had risen, and conse- 
quently to the denial of Christianity 
altogether, and the annihilation of all 
their hopes. There was, moreover, 
such a close connection between 
Christ and his people, that the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus made their 
resurrection certain. See 1 Thess. 
iv. 14; see Note, John xlv. 19. 

14. And if Christ is iwt risen, then 
is our preaching vain. Another con- 
sequence which must follo4r if it be 
held that there was no resurrection, 
and consequently that Christ was not 
risen. It would be vain and useless 
to preach. The substance of their 
preaching was that Christ was raised 
up ; and all their preaching was based 
on that. If that were not true, the 
whole system was fiilse, and Chris- 
tianity was an imposition. The word 
vain here seems to include the idea 
of useless, idle, false. It would be 
false to affirm that the Christian sys- 
tem was from heaven ; it would be 
useless to proclaim such a system, as 
it could save no une. ^ And your 
faith is also vain. It is useless to 
believe. It can be of no advantage. ! 
If Christ was not raised, he was an 
impostor, since he repeatedly declared 
that he would rbe (Mat. xvi. 21; 
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witnesses of God ; because we Mave f 17 And if Christ be not raised, 


testified of God that he raised up 
Christ : whom he raised not up, if 
so be that the dead rise not. 

16 For if the dead rise not, then 
is not Christ raised : 

xyiii. 22, 23 ; Luke ix. 22), aud since 
the whole of his religion depended on 
that. The system could not be true 
unless Christ had been raised, as he 
said he would be ; and to believe a 
false system could be of no use to any 
man. The argument here is one ad- 
dressed to all their feelings, their 
hopes, and their belief. It is drawn 
from all their convictions that the 
system was true. Were they, could 
they be prepared to admit a doctrine 
which involved the consequence that 
all the evidences which they had that 
the apostles preached the truth were 
delusive, and that all the evidences of 
the truth of Christianity which had 
affected their minds and won their 
hearts were false and deceptive ? If 
they were not prepared for this, the* 
it followed that they should not aban- 
don or doubt the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead. 

15. Yea, and we are found. Wo 
are ; or we shall be proved to be. It 
will follow, if the Lord Jesus was not 
raised up, that we have been false 
witnesses. ^ Of Ood. Respecting 
God. It will be found that we have 
affirmed that which is not true of 
God ; or have said that he has done 
that which he has not done. Nothing 
could be regarded as a greater crime 
than this, whatever might be the im- 
mediate subject under consideration. 
To bear false witness of a man, or to 
say that a man has done what he has 
not done, is regarded as a grievous 
crime. How much more so to bear 
false testimony of God! ^ Because we 
have testified of Opd, Or rather against 
God rw 9i0«). Our evidence 

has been against him. We have 
afSrined that which is no't true ; and 
this is against God. It is implied 
here that it would be a crime to tes- 
Itify that God had raised up the Lord 
Jesus if he had not done it ; or that it 


your faith <* is vain ; ye are yet in 
I your sins. 

18 Then they also v^'hich are 
fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished. 

a Rom .4.25. 

• 

would be affirming that of God which 
would be against his character, or 
which it would be improper for him to 
do. This would be so, (1.) Because 
it would be wrong to b^ar any false 
witness of God. or to affirm that he 
had done what ho had not done ; (2.) 
Because t/the Lord Jesus had not 
been raised^ up, it would prove that 
he. was an impostor, since ho had de- 
clared that ho vrould be raised up ; 
and to affirm of God that he had 
raised up an impostor would be against 
him, and would be highly dishonour- 
able to him. If Jf the dead rise not. 
If there is, and can be no resurrec- 
tion. If this general proposition is 
true that there Can be no resurrec- 
tion, then it will apply to Christ as 
well as any others, and must prove 
that he did not rise. The argument 
in this verse is thin. (1.) If it was 
denied that Christ was raised, it 
would prove that all the apostles were 
false wifnesses of the worst charac- 
ter ; false witnesses against God. (2.) 
This tho apostle seems to have pre- 
sumed they could not believe. They 
had had too many evidences that they^ 
spoke the truth ; they had seen their 
uniform respect for God, and desire 
to bear witness of him and in his 
favour ; they had had too conclusive 
evidence that they were inspired by 
him, and bad the power of working 
miracles ; they were too fully con- 
vinced of their honesty, truth, and 
piety, ever to believe that they could 
be false witnesses against God. They 
had had amplti opportunity to know 
whether God did raise up the Lord * 
Jesus; and they were, witnesses who 
had no inducement to bear a false 
witness in the case. 

16. For if the dead rise not, Ac. 
This is a repetition of what is said in 
ver. 13. It is repeated here, evidently, 
because of its importance. It was a 
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great and momcntouB truth which 
would bewf repetition, that iY there 
was no resurrection, as some held, 
then it would follow that the Lord 
Jesus was not raised up. 

17. Ymr faith is vain, vcr. 14. 
The n>eaning of this passage here is, 
that their fait,h was vain, because, if 
Christ was not raised up, they were 
yet unpardoned sinners. The pardon 
of sin was connected with the belief 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
and, if he was not raised, they were 
still in a state of sin. ^ Ye are yet in 
your sins. Tour sins are yet unpar- 
doned. They can be forgiven only by 
faith in him, and by the efficacy of his 
blood. But if ho was not raised, he 
was an impostor ; and, of course, all 
your hopes of pardon by him, and 
through him, must be vain. The 
argument in this verse consists in an 
appeal to their Christian experience 
and their hopes. It may be thus ex- 
pressed: (].) Tou have reason to 
believe that your |ins are forgiven. 
Tou cherish that belief on evidence 
that is satisfactory to you. But if 
Christ is not raised, that cannot be 
true. He was an impostor, and sins 
cannot be forgiven by^m. As you 
aro not, and cannot be prepared to 
admit that your sins are not for- 
given, you cannot admit a doctrine 
which involves that. (2.) Tou have 
evidence that you aro not under the 
dominion of sin. Ton have repented of 
it; have forsaken it ; and are leading a 
holy life. Tou know that, and cannot 
be induced to doubt this fact. But 
all that is to be traced to the doctrine 
that the Lord Jesus rose from the 
dead. It is only by believing that, 
and the doctrines which are coimectod 
with it, that the power of sin^ the 
heart has been destroyed. And as 
you cannot doubt that under the influ- 
tMice of that truth you have been en- 
abled to break off from your ^ins, so 
you cannot admit a doctrine which 
would involve it as a consequence that 
you aro yet under the condemnation 
and the dominion of sin. Tou must 
believe, therefore, that the Loi^j 
Jesus rose ; and that, if he rose, 
others will also. This sergument is I 
good also now, just so far as there it ' 


evidence that, through the belief of a 
risen Saviour, the dominion of sin has 
been broken ; and every Christian is, 
therefore, in an important sense, a 
witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, — a living proof that a 
system which can work so great 
changes, and produce such evidence 
that sins are forgiven as are furnished 
in the conversion of sinners, must be 
from God ; and, of course, that the 
work of the Lord Jesus was accepted, 
and that he was raised up from the 
dead 

18. Then they also, Ac. This verse 
contains a statement of another con- 
sequence which must follow from the 
denial of the resurrection — ^that all 
Christians who had died had failed 
of salvation, and were destroyed. 
^ Which are fallen asleep in Christ. 
Which have died asChristians ; Note, 
yer. 6 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15. ^ Are per- 
ished. Are destroyed ; are not saved. 
They hoped to have been saved by the 
merits of the Lord Jesus ; they trusted 
to a risen Saviour, and fixed all their 
hopes of heaven there ; but if ho did 
not rise, of course the whole system 
was delusion, and they have failed of 
heaven, and been destroyed. Their 
bodies lie in the grave, and return to 
their native dust without the prospect 
of a resurrection, and their soiils arc 
destroyed. The argument here is 
mainly an appeal to their feelings : 
‘'Can you believe it possible that the 
good men who have believed in the 
Lord Jesus are destroyed ? Can you 
believe that your best friends, your 
kindred, and your fellow Christians 
who have died, have gone down to 
perdition ? Can you believe that they 
will sink to woe with the impenitent, 
and the polluted, and abandoned ? If 
you cannot, then it must follow that 
they are saved. And then it wiU fol- 
low that you cannot embrace a 
doctrine which involves this conse- 
quence." And this argument is a sound 
one still. There are multitudes who 
are made good men by the gospel. 
They are holy, humble, self-denying, 
and prayerful firiends of God. They 
have become such by the belief of ins 
death and resurrection of ike Lord 
Jesus. Can it be believed that they 
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19 If in this life only we have 
nope in Christ, we “ are of all men 
most miserable. 

a John 1G.2; chap.4.13i 2 Tim.3.12. 

will be destroyed ? That they will 
perish with the profane, and licentious, 
and unprincipled ? That they will go 
down to dwell with the polluted and 
the wicked ? Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ? *' Gen. viii. 
25. If it cannot be so believed, then 
they will be saved ; and if saved it fol- 
lows that the system is true which 
saves them, and, of course, that the 
Lord Jesus rose from the dead. We 
may remark here, that a denial of the 
truth of Christianity involves the be- 
lief that its friends will perish with | 
others ; that all their hopes are vain ; 
and that their expectations are de- 
lusive. lie, therefore, who becomes 
an infidel that his pious friends 

— his sainted father, his holy mother, 
his lovely Christian sister or child, is 
deluded and deceived ; that they wiU 
sink down to the grave to rise no more; 
that their hopes of heaven will aU 
vanish, and that they will be destroyed 
with the profane, the impure, and the 
sensual. And if infidelity demands 
this faith of its votaries, it is a system 
which strikes at the very happiness of 
social life, and at all our convictions 
of what is true and right. It is a 
system that is withering and blighting 
to the best hopes of men. Can -it be 
believed that God will destroy those 
who are living to his honour ; who are 
pure in heart, and lovely in life, and 
who have been made such by the Chris- 
tian religion ? If it cannot, then every 
man knows that Christianity is not 
false, and that infidelity is mot true. 

19. If in this life only we have hope 
in C hrist. If our hope in Christ shall 
not be followed by the resurrection of 
the dead and future glory, and if all 
our hopes shall be disappointed. % We 
are, &o, Doddridge, Macknight, 
Grotius, and some others, suppose 
that this refers to tlie apostles only, 
and that the sense is, that if there 
was no resurrection, they, of all men, 
would be most to be pitied, since they 
had exposed themselves to such a 
variety of dangers and trials, in which 


20 But now is ^ Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the lirst- 
fruits ^ of them that slept. 

bj Pet.1.3. c Acts 26 23; Ck>l.l.lS; Rev. 1.5. 

nothing could sustain them but the hope 
of immortality. If they failed in that 
they failed in every thing. Tfiey were 
regarded as the most VUe of the human 
family; they suffered more from perse- 
cution, poverty, and perils than other 
men ; and if, after all, they were to be 
deprived of all their hopes, and disap- 
pointed in their expectation of the 
1 ‘esurrection, their condition w'ould be 
more deplorable than that of any other 
men. But there is no gpod reason 
for supposing that the word ** we,” 
here, is to be limited to the apostles. 
For, (1.) Paul had not mentioned the 
apostles particularly in the previous 
verses ; and, (2.) The argument de- 
mands that it should be understood 
of ail Christians, and the declaration 
is as true, substantially, of all Chris- 
tians as it was of the apostles. Of 
all men most miserable. More to be 
pitied or commiserated than any other 
class of men. The word here used 
(Utmert^u) means, properly, more 
deserving of pity, more pitiable. It 
may mean sometimes, more wretched 
or unhappy; but this is not neces- 
wrily its meaning, nor is it its mean- 
ing here. It refers rather to their 
condition and hopes than to their 
personal feeling ; and does not mean 
that Christians are unhappy, or that 
their religion does not produce com- 
fort, but tliat their condition would be 
most deplorable ; they would be more 
deserving of pity than any other class 
of men. This would be, (1.) Because 
no other men had so elevated hopes, 
and, of course, no others eould experi- 
ence BO great disappointment. (2.) 
They were subjected to more trials than 
any other class of men. They were 
persecuted and reviled, and subjected 
to toil, and privation, and want, on 
account of their religion ; and if, after 
all, they were to be disappointed, 
their condition was truly deplorable. 
(3.) They do not indulge in the plea- 
sures of this life ; they do not give 
themselves, as others do, to the en- 
joyments of this world. They volun- 
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tftTilv subject themselves to trial and 
self-denial ; and if they are not ad- 
mitted to eternal life, they are not 
only disappointed in this but they are 
cut off from the sources of happiness 
which their fellow-men enjoy in this 
world.-'- Caivm. (4.) On the whole, 
therefore, ther^ would be disappointed 
hopes, and trials, and poverty , and want, 
and all for naught ; and no condition 
could be conceived to be more deplor- 
able than where a man was looking for 
eternal life, and for it subjecting him- 
self to a life of want, and poverty, per- 
secution, and tears, and should be 
finally disappointed. This passage, 
therefore ,iloes not mean that virtue and 
piety arc not attended with happiness; 
it does not mean that, even if there 
were no future state, a man would not 
bo more happy if he walke<l in the 
paths of virtue than if he lived a life 1 
of sin ; it does not moan that the 
Christian has no happiness in religion 
itself — ^in the love of God, and in 
prayer, and praise, and in purity of 
life. In all this ho has enjoyment ; 
and even if there were no heaven, a 
life of virtue and piety would be more 
happy than a life of sin. But it ineans 
that the condition of the Christian 
would be more deplorable than that 
of other men ; ho would be more tp 
be pitied. All his high hopes would 
be disappointed. Other men have no 
sudh hopes to be dashed to the ground; 
and, of course, no other men would be 
such objects of pity and compassion. 
The argument in this verse is derived 
from the high hopes of the Christian, i 
“ Could they believe that all their 
hopes were to be frustrated ? Could 
they subject themselves tOMall these 
trials and privations, without believing 
that they would rise from the dead ? 
Were they prepared, by the denial of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, to 
put themselves in the condition of the 
most miserable and wretched of the 
human family— to aebntt that they were 
in a condition most to be deplored ? 

30. But now is Christ risen, <bc. 
This language is the bursting forth of 
a full heart and of overpowering con- 
viction. It would seem as if Paul 
were impatient of the slow process of 
argument ; weary of meeting objec- 


tions, and of stating the consequences 
of a denial of the doctrine ; and long- 
ing to give utterance to what he knew, 
that Christ was risen from the dead. 
That was a point on which ho was 
certain. He had seen him after he 
was risen; and he could no more 
doubt this fact than he could any 
other which he had witnessed with his 
own eyes. He makes, therefore, this 
strong affirmation ; and in doing it, he 
at the same time affirms that the dead 
will also rise, since he had shown 
(ver. 12 — 18) that all the objection to 
the doctrine of the resurrection was 
removed by the fact that Christ had 
risen, and had shown that his resur- 
rection involved the certainty that his 
people also would rise. There is pe- 
culiar force in the word “ now ” in 
this verse. The meaning may be thus 
expressed : “ I have showed the con- 
sequences which would follow from the 
supposition that Christ was not raised 
up. 1 have shown how it would destroy 
all our hopes, plunge us into grief, an- 
nihilate our faith, make our preaching 
vain, and involve us in the belief that 
our pious friends have perished, and 
that we are yet in our sins. I have 
shown how it would produce the deepest 
disappointment and misery. But all 
this was mere supposition. There is 
no reason to apprehend, any such con- 
sequences, or to be thus alarmed. 
Christ IB risen. Of that there is no 
doubt. That is not to be called in 
question. It is established by irre- 
fragable testimony ; and consequently 
our hopes are not vain, our faith is 
not useless, our pious friends have not 
perished, and we shall not be disap- 
pointed.” ^ And become the firsUfruits. 
The word rendered first-fruits ( 
occurs in the New Testament in the 
I following places ; Bom. viii. 33. (see 
Note on this place) ; xi. 16 ; zvi. 5 ; 1 
Cor. XV. 20, 33 ; zvi. 15 ; James i. 18 ; 
Rev. ziv. 4. It occurs often in the 
LXX. as the translation of aVn, eldab, 

I fat, or fatness (Num. xviii. 13, 20, 30, 

I 32); as the translation of moshar, 

I the tenth or tithe (Dent. zii. 6) ; of 
11 V, shoon, iniquity (Num. zviii. 1) ; of 
rashith, the beginning, the com- 
mencement, the first (£x. zziii. 19 ; 
Lev. zxiii. 10 ; Num. zv. 18, 19, Ac.); 
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21 For « since by man came death, 
^ by man eaim also the resurrection 
of the dead. 

g Rom.5.12,J7. b John H.25. 

of nial-n, tharoomeh, oblation, of- 
fering ; lifting up ; of that which is 
lifted up or waved as the first sheaf 
of ihe harvest, &c. Ex. xxv. 2, 3; 
XXXV, 6 ; Num. v. 9 ; xviii. 8, &c. The 
first-fruits, br the first sheaf of ripe 
grain, waft required to be oflFered to 
the Lord, and was waved before him 
by the prfest, as expressing the sense 
of gratitude by the husbandman, and | 
his recognition of the fact that God 
had a right to all that he had ; Lev. 
xxiii. 10 — 14. The word, therefore, 
comes to have two senses, or to in- 
volve two ideas : (1.) That which is 
nre/, the beginning, or that which has 
the priority of time; and, (2.) That 
which is a part and portion of the 
whole which is to follow, and which is 
the earnest or pledge of that ; as the 
first sheaf of ripe grain was not only 
I the Jlrst in order of time, but was ti-e 
! earnest or pledge of the entire har- 
I vest which was soon to Succeed. In 
! allusion to this, Paul uses the word 
here. It was not merely or mainly that 
Christ was the first in order of time 
that rose from the dead, for Lazarus 
and the widow's son had been raised 
before him; but it was that he was 
chief in regard to the dignity, value, 
and importance of his rising ; he was 
connected with all that should rise, as 
the first sheaf of the harvest was with 
the crop ; he was a part of the mighty 
harvest of the resurrection, and his 
rising was a portion of that groat 
rising, as the sheaf was a portion of 
the harvest itself ; and he was so con- 
nected with them all, and their rising 
so depended on his, that his resurrec- 
tion was a demonstration that they 
would rise. It may also be implied 
here, as Grotius and Schoettgen have 
remarked, that he is the first of those 
who were raised eo as not to die again; 
and that, therefore, those raised by 
Elisha and by the Saviour himself do 
not come into the account. They all 
died again ; but the Savioui* will not 
die, nor will those whom he will raise 
UD^ in the resurrection die any more. 
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22 For as ib Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. 


He is, therefore, the first of those that 
thus rise, and a portion of tUht great 
host which shall be laised to die no 
more. May there not be another idea? 
The first sheaf of the harvest was con- 
secrated to God, and then all the har- 
vest was regarded as consecrated to 
him. May it not be implied that, by 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, all 
those of whom lie speaks are re- 
garded as sacrod to God, and as con- 
secrated and accepted by the resurrec- 
tion and acceptance of him who was 
tho first-fruits ? ^ Of them that slept. 
Of the pious dead ; Note, ver. 6. 

21. For since by man came death. 
By Adam, or by means of his trans- 
gression; soever. 22. The sense is, 
evidently, that in consequence of the 
sin of Adam all men die, or are sub- 
jected to temporal death. Or, in 
other words, man would not have died 
bad it not been for the crime of the 
first man; see Note on Rom. v. 12. 
This passage may be regarded as proof 
that death would not have entered the I 
world had it not been for transgres- 
sion ; or, in other words, if man had 
not sinned, he would have remained 
immortal on the earth, or would have 
been translated to heaven, as Enoch 
and Elijali were, without seeing death. 
The apostle here, by “ man,” un- 
doubtedly refers to Adam; but tho 
particular and specific idea which he 
intends to insist on is, that, as death 
came by human nature, or by a human 
being, by a man, so it was important 
and proper that immortality, or free- 
dom from death, should come in the 
same way, by one who Avas a man. 
Man introduced death ; man also would 
recover from death. The evil was 
introduced by one man ; the recovery 
would bu by another. ^ By man came 
also. By the Lord Jesus, the Son of 
God in human nature. The resur- 
rection came by him, because he first 
rose — ^first of those who should not 
again die ; because he proclaimed the 
doctrine, and placed it on a firm foun- 
dation ; and because by his power the 
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dead will be raised up. Thus he came I 
to counteract the eTils of the fall» and 
to restore man to more than his pri- 
meval dignity and honour. The resur- 
rection through Christ will bo with 
the assi^anco that all who are raised 
up by him shall never die again. 

22. For as iA Adam (i* "A'ietfi). 
By Adam ; by the act, or by means of 
Adam ; as a consequence of his act. 
His deed was the procuring cause, or 
the reason, why ail are subjected to 
temporal death; see Gen. iii. 19. It 
does not mean that all men became 
actually dead when he sinned, for they 
had not then an existence ; but it must 
mean that tlie death of all can be 
traced to him as the procuring cause, 
and that his act made it certain that 
all that came into the world would be 
mortal. The seiitonce which went 
forth against him (Gen. iii. 19) went 
forth against all; atfectcdall; involved 
all in the certainty of death ; as the 
sentence that was passed on the ser- 
pent (Gen. iii. 14) made it certain | 
that all serpents would be ** cursed | 
above all cattle," and be prone upon | 
the earth; the sentence that was passed 
upon tho woman (Gen. iii. 16>) made it 
certain that all women would be sub- | 
jected to the same condition of suf- | 
feriiig to which Eve was subjected ; 
and the sentence that was passed on 
man (Gen, iii, 17) that ho should cul- 
tivate the ground in sorrow all the 
days of his life, that it should bring 
forth thistles and thorns to him (ver. 
18), that he should eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow (ver. 10), made it 
certain that this would be the condi- 
tion of all men as well as of Adam. It 
was a blow at the head of She human 
family, and they were subjected to the 
same train of evils as he was himself. 
In like manner they were subjected to 
death. It was done in Adam, or by 
Adam, in the same way as it was in 
him, or by him, that they were sub- 
jected to toil and to the necessity of 
procuring food by the sweat of the 
brow; see Notes, Horn. v. 12 — 10; 
see ver. 47, 48. All die. All man- 
kind are subjected to temporal death ; 
or are mortal. This passage has been 
often adduced to prove that all man- 
kind became sinful in Adam, or in 
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virtue of a covenant transaction with 
him^ and that they are subjected to 
spiritual death as a punishment for 
hiB sins. But, whatever may be the 
truth on that subject, it is clear that 
this passage does not relate to it, and 
should not be adduced as a proof text. 
For, (1.) The words die and dieth ob- 
viously and usually refer to temporal 
death ; and they should be so under- 
stood, unless there is something in the 
connection which requires us to under- 
stand them in a figurative and meta- 
phorical sense. But there is, evi- 
dently, no such necessity here. (2.) 
The context requires us to understand 
this as relating to temporal death. 
There is not here, as there is in Rom. 
V., any intimation that men became 
sinners in consequence of the trans- 
gression of Adam, nor does tho course 
of the apostle’s argument require him 
to mako any statement on that sub- 
ject. His argument has reference to 
the subject of temporal death, and the 
resurrection of the dead ; and not to 
the question in what way men became 
sinners. (3.) The whole of this argu- 
ment relates to the resurrection of the 
dead. That is the main, tho loading, 
the exclusive point. lie is demon- 
strating that the dead would rise. He 
is showing how this would be done. 
It became, therefore, important for 
him to show in w'hat way men were 
subjected to temporal death. His I 
argument, therefore, requires him to 
make a statement on that point, and 
that only ; and to show that the resur- 
rection by Christ was adapted to meet 
and overcome the evils of the death 
to which men were subjected by tho 
sin of the first man. In Rom. v. the 
design of Paul is to prove that the 
effects of the work of Christ were 
more than sufficient to meet all the 
evils introduced by the sin of Adam. 

, This leads him to an examination there 
of tho question in what way men be- 
came sinners. Here the design is to 
show that tho work of Christ is adapted 
to overcome the evils of the sin of 
Adam in one specific matter — the mdt- 
, ter under discussion, i. e. on the point 
of the resurrection ; and his argument 
therefore requires him to show only 
that temporal death, or mortality, was 
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introduced by the first man, and that all ^ho became mortal, or became 
this has been counteracted by the sinners by means of Adam, will be 
second ; and to this specific point the saved. And it must be held as a great 
, interpretation of this passage should principle, that this passage is not to 
bo confined. Nothing is more impor- be so interpreted as to teach the doc- 
tant in interpreting the Bible than to trine of the salvation of all ijieii. At 
ascertain the specific point in the ar- least, tills may be adopted as a prin- 
gument of a writer to be defended or ciple in tho arguinedt with those who 
illustrated, and then to confine the adduce it to prove that all men became 
interpretation to that. The argument sinners by tiie transgression of Adam, 
of the apostle here is ample to prove This passage, therefore, should not 
that all men are subjected to temporal be adduced in proof of the doctrine of 
death by the sin of Adam ;) and that imputation, or as relating to the ques- 
this evil is counteracted fully by the tiou how mon became sinners, but 
resurrection of Christ, and the ixjsur- should bo limited to the subject that 
rection through him. And to this was immediately under discussion in 
point the passage should be limited, the argument of the apostle. Thai 
(4.) If this passage means, that in object was, to show that the doctrine 
Adam, or by him, all mon became of the resurrection hij Christ was such 
sinners, then the correspondent decla- as to meet the obvious doctrine that 
ration “ all shall he made alive” must men became mortal by Adam ; or that 
mean that all mon shall become right- the one was adapted to counteract the 
oous, or that all shall bo saved. This other. ^ Even so (oIItm.) In this 
would he the natural and obvious in- manner; referring not merely to tlio 
terpretation ; since the words “be certainty of the event, but to the mode 
made alive” must have reference to or manner. As tho death of all vras 
tho words “ all die,” and must aflirra occasioned by the sin of one, even so, 
the X)o-relative and opposite fact. If in hhe manner, the resurrection of 
the phrase “ all die” tliere means all all shall bo ])roduced by one. ITis 
become sinners, then the phrase “ all resurrection shall meet and counter- 
be made alive” must mean all shall act the evils introduced by the otlier, 
be made holy, or bo recovered from so far as the subject under discussion 
their spiritual death ; and thus an ob- is concerned ; that is, so far as relates 
vious argument is furnished for the to temporal death. ^ In CltHst. By 
doctrine of universal salvation, which Christ ; in virtue of him ; or as the 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to meet, result of his death and resurrection. 
It is not a sufficient answer to this to Many commentators have supposed 
say, that the word “ all,” in the latter that the word “ all” hero refers only 
part of the sentence, means all the to believers, meaning all who were 
elect, or all the righteous; for its most united to Christ, or all who were his 
natural and obvious meaning is, that friends ; all included in a covenant 
it is co-extensivo with the word “all” with him ; as the word “ all” in the 
in the former part of the verse. • And former member of the sentence mdans 
although it has been held by many all who were included in the covenant 
who suppose that the passage refers with Adam ; that is, all mankind. But 
only to the resurrection of tlie dead, to this view there are manifest objec- 
that it means that all the righteous tions. (1.) It isnot the obmoussense; 
shall be raised up, or all who are given it is not that which will occur to the 
to Christ, yet that interpretation is great mass of men who interpret the 
‘ not the obvious one, nor is it yet suf- Scriptures on the principles of com- 
ficiently clear to make it the basis of mon sense ; it is an interpretation 
an argument, or to meet the strong which is to he made out by reasoning 
argument which tijo advocate of uni- and by theology — always a suspicious 
versal salvation will derive from the circumstance in interpretingthe Bible, 
former inte^retation of the passage. (2.) It is not necessary. All the 
It true that ALL tho dead wicked will be raised up from the dead', 

will rise : it is not true literally that .as well as all the righteous, Dan. ^ii. 
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*23 But <» every man in his own 
order ; Christ the first-fruits ; after- 
a l The88.4.15— 17. 

2 ; John v. 28, 29. (3.) The form of 
the passage requires us to understand 
the word all'^ in the same sense in 
both members, unless there be some 
indispen>ablo necessity for limiting 
the one or the other. (4.) The argu- 
ment of the apostle requires this. For 
liis object is to show that the effect of 
the sin of Adam, by introducing tem- 
poral death, will be counteracted by 
Christ in raising up all who die; 
which would not be shown if the apos- 
tle meant to say that only a part of 
those who had died in consequence of 
the sin of Adam would be raised up. 
The argument would then be incon- 
clusive. But now it is complete if it 
be shown that all shall be raised up, 
whatever may become of them after- 
wards. The sceptre of death shall 
be broken, and his dominion destroyed, 
by the fact that all shall be raised up 
from the dead. ^Be made alive. Be 
raised from the dead ; be made alive, 
in a sense contradistinguished from 
that in which ho here says they were 
subjected to death, by Adam. If it 
should be held that that means that 
all were made sinners by him, then 
this means, as has been observed, that 
all shall be made righteous, and the 
doctrine of universal salvation has an 
unanswerable argument ; if it means, 
as it obviously does, that all were sub' 
jeeted to temporal death by him, then 
it means that all shall be raised from 
the dead by Christ. 

[That the whole human family, in 
quetK*e of the sin of Adam, are subjtSfted nut 
only to temporal but to spiritual and eternal 
deuth, is without doubt a doctrine of scrip- 
ture. .ts much is comprehended in the ori- 
ginal sentence, Gen. ii. 17. which involved not 
Adam only bat his posterity also. ^ See the 
Supplementary Notes on Rom. v. 12. In this 
place, however, the apostle certainly docs 
speak espeoiaUif, if not exclusively, of temporal 
death. The sci>(ie of the passage demands tliis 
admission. Yet it by no means follows, that 
the text ** ought n»t to be adduced in proof of 
the doctrine ot imputation." Of that doctrine 
it is strong proof; *'In Adam nil die," or are 
sulderted to natural death. Now', ff all are 
visited with penal evil— with death through 
Adam, does not this Involve the imputatiou of 


ward they that are Chiist’s at his 
coming. 

hi» guilt ? It will not do to say that each sins 
personally, and therefore dies ; for infanta die. 
and all men come into the world under the 
necessity of dying. The infliction of the pun- 
ishment prior to ail personal guilt, proves, 
that the cause of it must be sought higher, vis. 
in the imputation of Adam’s guilt. See the 
Supplementary Notes on Kom. v. 

As to the question, W'hether the “all" in 
the latter clause of the verae be co-exiensive 
with the “all" in the former: although the 
author has very ingeniously argued that it 
must be 80 regarded, there is this insuperhble 
objection to his whole theory, that the apostle 
does not onee speak of the reswrreetion of the 
wicked in this chapter. In the very next 
verse he speaks of “ them that are Christ's at 
his coming," an.i then goes on to show the 
glory of tlie saints' resurrection body, and con- 
cludes in such n stnun of triumph as plainly 
confines the whole discourse to the ease of the 
righteous. Their resurrection is the specific 
point of which the apostle is treating, and the 
author should have remembered his own ex- 
cellent canon, that io this the interpretation 
of a pRMflge should be confined. Besides it 
will occur to any one on reading the passage, 
that the resurrection here referred to is 
throughout spoken of as a vast benefit, secured 
by the mediation of Christ. “The design," 
says the r^immentator, “is to show tliat the - 
Work of Christ is adapted to overcome the 
evib of the sin of Adam in one specific matter, 
i. e, on the point of the resurrection. His ar- 
gument. therefore, requires the apostle to 
show only tliat temporal death introduced by 
the first man has been counteracted by the 
second." But w’here is the benefit to them 
who rise “to shnine and evorlastiiig con- 
tempt And what kind of counteraction of 
evil is this? The evils of the sm of Adam 
would be mitigated to the wicked, if ratlier 
they were allowed to slumber in the grave 
for ever. To them nniiihilation would com- 
paratively be a benefit. Their resurrection on 
the other hand would eomteraotno evU but in- 
conceivably increase, and eternally perpetuate 
whatever comes under that name. The “all" 
in the last clause, therefore, must be taken in 
a restrii^ed sense, embracing the righteous 
only. The verse is to be explained on the 
principle (»f representation. Adam and Christ 
are the heads of their respective covenants. 
AH represented by tlie one die in him, and aU 
represented by the other live in him. It is on 
the same principle that Rom. v. 15, is to be in- 
terpreted. See the Supplementary Note 
there. Finally, it is obvious, that the text 
thus explained can give no encouragement to 
the doctrine of universal salvation whatever. 
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24 Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom ® to God, even the Fa- 

aDan.7. 14,27. 

Billrnth lias this excellent Note on the 
verse : “The previous comparison iv 
AZttft. !r«i>nr etwbvv^xturn forbids tlie supposi- 
tion. ({. e. that the stmvti; includes also unbe~ 
lie vers). In Adam all die, « vasrir 
Kom. y. 12; but in Christ only those can live 
and rise who are justified through him, and 
this none are without faith in him. That 
Paul taught also a resurrection of the xinxu 
to judgment, is clear from other parts of 
siTipture, Acts xxiv. 15, but it is not to that 
he is referring here.'* 

23. UvA evr.ry man. Every one, in- 
cluding Christ as well as others, 
his own order. In his proper order, 
rank, place, time. The word rityftet 
usually relates to military order or 
array; to the arrangement of a cohort, 
or band of troops ; to their being pro- 
perly marshalled with the officers at 
the head, and every man in his proper 
place in the ranks. Here it means 
that there was a proper order to be 
observed in the resurrection of the 
dead. And the design of the apostle 
is, probably, to counteract the idea 
I that the resurrection was passed al- 
ready; or that there was no future 
resurrection to be expected. The 
order which is here referred to is, 
doubtless, mainly that of time ; mean- 
ing that Christ would he iirst, and then 
that the others would follow. But it 
also means that Christ would be first, 
because it was proper that he should 
bo first. He was first in rank, in dig- 
nity, and in honour ; he was the leader 
of all others, and their resurrection 
depended on his. And as it was pro- 
per that a leader or commander should 
have the first place in a march, or in 
an enterprise involving peril or glory, 
so it was proper that Christ should 
be first in the resurrection, and that 
the others should follow on in due 
order and time. ^ Christ the first- 
fruits, Christ first in time,* and the 
pledge that they should rise ; see Note 
on ver. 20. % Afterward, After he 
has risen. Not before, because their 
resurrection depended on him. ^ They 
that are Chinsfs, They who are Chris - 1 


thei* ; when he shall liave put 
down all rule and all authority and 
power. 

tians. The apostle, though in ver. 
22 he had stated tho truth that all 
the dead would rise! yet here only 
mentions Christians, because to them 
only would the doctrine be of any con- 
solation, and because it was to them 
particularly that this whole argument 
was directed. % At his coming. When 
he shall come to judge the world, and. 
to receive his people to himself. This 
proves that the dead will not be raised 
until C hrist sliall re-appear. U o shall 
come for that purpose ; and ho shall 
assemble all the dead, and shall take 
his x>eople to himself ; see Matt. xxv. 
And this declaration fully met tlie 
opinion of those who held that the 
resurrection was past already ; see 2 
Tim. ii. 18. 

24. Then cometh the end. Then is 
the end ; or then is the consummation. 
It does not moan that the end, or con- 
summation is to follow that event ; 
but that this will be the ending, the 
winding up, the consummation of the 
affairs under the mediatorial reign of 
Christ. The word end ( tIkos) denotes 
properly a limit, termination, comple- 
tion of any thing. The proper and 
obvious meaning of tho word hero is, j 
that then shall be the end or comple- 
tion of tho work of redemption.. That 
shall have been done which was in- 
tended to be done by the incarnation j 
and the work of the atonement ; the 
race shall he redeemed ; tlie friends 
of God shall be completely recovered ; : 
and the administration of the affairs 
of the universe shall be conducted as 
they were before the incarnation of 
the Redeemer. Some understand the 
word “ end” here, however, as a me- 
taphor, meaning ** the last, or the rest 
of the dead but this is a forced and 
improbable Interpretation. The word 
end here may refer to the end of 
human affikirs, or the end of the king- 
doms of this world, or it may refer to 
the ends of the mediatorial kingdom 
of the Redeemer ; the consummation 
of his peculiar reign and work result- 
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ing in the surrender of the kingdom 
to the Father. The connection de- 
mands the last interpretation, though 
this involves also the former. % When 
he shall have delivered vp 
This wprd means properlj to give 
near, with, or to any one ; to give over, 
to deliver up. — 'Robinson. It is ap- 
plied to the act of delivering up per- 
sons to tho power or authority of 
others, as e.g. to magistrates for trial, 
and condemnation, ( Mat. v. 25 ; Mark 
XV. 1 ; Luke xx. 20) ;i to lictors, or 
soldiers, for punishment (Mat. xviii. 

, 24) ; or to one’s enemies, Mat. xxvi. 

' 15. It is applied also to persons or 
I tilings delivered over or surrendered 
to do or suifer any thing, Acts xv. 26 ; 
1 Cor. xiii. 3 ; Eph. iv. 10. It is also 
applied to persons or things delivered 
over to tho care, charge, or supervi- 
sion of any one, in the sense of giving 
up, intrusting, committing, Mat. xi. 
27; XXV. 14; lAike iv. 6, lu, 22. Here 
the obvious sense is that of surrender- 
ing, giving back, delivering up, ren- 
dering up that wliich had been re- 
ceived, implying that an important 
I trust had been received, which was 
! now to be rendered hack. And ac- 
! cordingtothis interpretation, it means, 
(1.) That tho Lord Jesus had received 
or been intrusted with an important 
power or office as mediator : comp. 
Note, Mat. xviii. 18. (2.) That he 
had executed the purpose implied in 
• that trust or commission ; and, (3.) 

I That he was now rendering back to 
I God that office or authority which he 
I had received at his hands. As the 
I work had been accomplished which 
had been contemplated in his design ; 
as thero would be no furthel^ecessity 
for mediation when redemptionjihould 
have been made, and his church re- 
covered from sin and brought to glory; 
there would be no farther n^ed of that 
peculiar arrangement which had been 
implied in iho work of redemption, 
and, of course, all the intrustment of 
power involved in that would be again 
restored to the hands of God. The 
idea, says Grotios, is, that he would 
deliver up the kingdom as the gover- 
nors of provinces render again or de- 
liver up their commission and autho- 
rity to the Gmsars who appointed 
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them. There is no absurdity in this 
view. For i/’ the world w.as to be 
redeemed, it was necessary that the 
Kcdeemcr should be intrusted with 
power sufficient for his work. When ' 
that work was done, and there was 
no farther need of that peculiar exer- 
cise of power, then it would be proper 
that it should be restored, or that the 
government of God should be admi- 
nistered as it was before the work of 
redemption was undertaken ; that the 
Divinity, or the Godhead, as such, 
should preside over the destinies of tho 
universe. Of course, it will not follow 
that the Second Person of tho Trinity 
will surrender all power, or cease to 
exercise government. It will be that 
power only which he bad as Mediator ; 
and whatever part in the administra- 
tion of the government of the universe 
he shared as Divine before the incar- 1 
nation, he will still sliare, with the 
additional glory and honour of having ! 
redeemed a world by his death, The I 
kingdom. This word means properly 
dominion, reign, tho exercise of 
kingly power. In the New Testa- 
ment it means commonly the reign of 
the Messiah, or the dominion which 
God would oxerciao through the Mes- 
siah ; the reign of God over men by 
tho laws and institutions of the Mes- 
siah ; see Note, Mat. iii. 2. Here it 
means, I think, evidently, dominion 
in general. It cannot denote the 
peculiar admiuistratioii over the world 
involved in the work of mediation, 
for that will be ended; but it means 
that tho empire, the sovereignty, shall 
have been delivered up to God. His 
enpmies shall have been subdued. 
His power shall have been asserted. 
The authority of God shah have been 
established, and the kingdom, or the 
dominion, shall be in the hands of 
God himself ; and he shall reign, not 
in the peculiar form which existed in 
the work of mediation, but absolutely, 
and as lie did over obedient minds 
before the incarnation. ^ To God, 
To God as God ; to the Divinity. 
The Mediator shall have given up the 
peculiar power and rule as Mediator, 
and it shall be exercised by God as 
God. f Even the Father, And 
(xai) the Father. The word Father, 
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as applied to God in the Scriptures, 
is used in two senses — to designate 
the Father, the first person of the 
Trinity as distinguished from the 
Son ; and in a broader, wider sense, 
to denote God as sustaining tho rela- 
tion of a Father to his creatures; as 
the Father of all. Instances of dhis 
use are too numerous to be here par- 
ticularly referred to. It is in this 
latter sense, perhaps, that the word 
is used here — not to denote that the 
second person of the Trinity is to 
surrender all power into the hands 
of the first, or that he is to cease 
to exercise dominion and control ; 
but that the power is to be yielded 
into tho hands of God as God, i. e. 
as the universal Father, as the Divi- 
nity, without being exercised in any | 
peculiar and special manner by the 
different persons of the Godhead, as 
had been done in the work of redemp- 
tion. At the close of the work of 
redemption this peculiar arrangement 
would cease ; and God, as the uni- 
versal Father and Ruler of all, vould 
exercise the government of the world; 
see, however, Note on ver. 28. 
^ When he shall Jtave put down. 
When he shall have aholishedf or 
brought to naught, all that opposed 
the reign of God. ^ All rule, Ac 
All those mighty powers that opposed 
God and resisted his reign. The 
words here used do not seem intended 
to denote the several departments or 
forms of opposition, but to be general 
terms, meaning that whatever opposed 
G od should be subdued. They include, 
of course, the kingdoms of this world; 
the sins, pride, and corruption of the 
human heai^ ; the powers of dark- 
ness — the spiritual dominions that 
oppose God on earth, and in hell; 
and death and the grave. All shall 
be completely subdudd, and cease to 
interpose any obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of his kingdom and to his 
universal reign. A monarch reigns 
when all his enemies are subdued 
or destroyed ; or when they are pre- 
vented from opposing his will, even 
though All should not voluntarily 
Bubmit to his will. The following 
remarks of Prof. Bush present a 
plausible and ingenioa^ view of this 


difficult passage, and they are, there- 
fore, subjoined here. ** If the opinion 
of the eminent critic, Storr, may be 
admitted, that the kingdom hero said 
to be delivered up to the Father is 
not the kingdom of Christ, but tho 
rule and dominion of all* adverse 
powers — an opinion rendered very pro- 
bable by the following words : “ when 
he shall have put down ( Gr. done away, 
abolished) all rule, and all authority 
and power,** — and ver. 25, “till ho 
hath put all enemies under his feet ” 
— then is the passage of identical 
import with Alev. xi. 15, referring to 
precisely tho same period : “ And 
the seventh angel sounded ; and there 
were great voices in heaven, saying. 
The kingdoms of the world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ ; and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. It is, therefore, we 
conceive, but a peculiar mode of de- 
noting the transfer, the making over 
of the kingdoms of this world from 
their former despotic and antichris 
tian rulers to the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, the appointed heir and 
head of all things, whose kingdom is 
to be everlasting. If this interpre- 
tation be correct, we are prepared to 
advance a step farther, and suggest 
that the phrase, he shall have deli- 
vered wp (Greek, be under- 

stood OB an instance of the idiom in 
which tho verb is used without any 
personal nominative, but has reference 
to the purpose of God as expressed 
in the Scriptures ; so that tho pass- 
age may bo read, “ Then cometh the 
end (i. e. not the close, the final wind- 
ing up, but the perfect devciopement, 
expansion, completion, consumma- 
tion of the divine plans in regard to 
this- world), when the prophetic 
announcements of the Scriptures 
require tho delivering up (t. e. the 
making over) of all adverse dominion 
into the hands of the Messiah, to 
whose supremacy wo are taught to 
expect that every thing will finally be 
made subject.** — Illustrations of 
Scripture. A i/tore extended exami- 
nation of this difficult passage may 
be seen in Storr*a Opuscula, vol. i. 
pp. 271 — 282. See also Biblical Re- 
pository, vol. ui. pp. 748—755. 
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25 For he ^ must reign, till he i 
hath put all enemies under his 
feet. 

aPB.2.6>]0: 45.84); 1104; Eph.1.22; Heb.1.13. 

25. Fqr he must reign. It is fit, 
or proper that he should reign 
till this is accomplished. It is pro- i 
per that the mediatorial kingdom 
should continue till this great work is 
effected. The word ‘'must’* here 
refers to the propriety of this con- 
tinuance of his reign, and to the fact 
that this was contemplated and pre- 
dicted as the work which he would 
accomplish, lie came to subdue all 
his enemies; see Ps. ii. 0 — 10; or 
Ps. cx. 1, “The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou at my right hand until 

i 1 make thine enemies thy footstool.” 

I Paul, doubtless, had this passage in 
! his eye as affirming the necessity that 
he should reign until all his foes 
should be subdued. That this refers 
to the Messiah is abundantly clear 
from Mat. xxii. 44, 45. 

26. The last enemy that ehall he 
destroyed is death, ‘The other foes 
of God should be subdfied before the 
final resurrection. The enmity of the 
human heart should be subdued by 
the triumphs of the gospel. The 
sceptre of Satan should be broken 
and wrested from him. The false 
systems of religion that had tyran- 
nized over men should be destroyed. 
The gospel should have spread every- 
where, and the world be converted to 
Cod. And nothing should remain 

< but to subdue or destroy death, and 
I that would be by the resurrection. It 
! would be, (1.) Because the resurrec- 
I tion would be a triumph oveiPdeath, 
showing that there was one of greater 
power, and that the sceptre would be 
wTC^ed from the hands of death. ( 3.) 
Because death would cease to reign. 
No more would ever die. All that 
should be raised up would live for 
} ever; and the effects of sin and rebdl- 
lion in this world would be thus fbr 
. ever' ended, and thejungdom of God 
restored. Health it personified 
as a tyrant, exercising despotic power 
over tlie human race ; and ^ is to be 
subdued. 


26 The laet enemy that shall be 
destroyed ^ is death. 

27 For he « hath put all things 

hHoi.l8.14;2Tiin.l.l0vK(>v.20.14. eFs.8.C. 

27. For he hath put. God has put 
by promise, purpose, or decree. ^ AH 
things under his feet. He has made 
all things subject to him; or has 
appointed him to be head over all 
things; comp. Mat. xxviii. 18; John 
xvii. 2 ; Eph. i. 30 — 22. It is evident 
that Paul here refers to some promise 
OP prediction respecting the Messiah, 
though he docs not expressly quote | 
any passage, or make it certain to I 
what he refers. The words “hath { 
put all things under his feet ’ arc j 
found in Ps. viii. 6, as applicable to j 
man, and as designed to show the 
dignity and dominion of man. Whe- 
ther the psalm has any reference to 
the Messiah, has been made a ques- 
tion. Those who are disposed to see 
an examination of this question, may 
find it in Stuart on the Hebrews, on 
chap. ii. 6 — 8 ; and in Excurses ix. of 
the same work, pp. 568 — 570. £d. 
1833. In the passage before us, it is 
not necessary to sujtposc that Paul 
meant to say that tlic psalm had a 
particular reference to the Messiah. 
All that is implied is, that it was the 
intention of God to subdue all things 
to him ; this was the general strain of 
the prophecies in regard to him ; this 
was tho purposo^of God ; and this idea 
is accurately expressed in the words 
of the psalm ; or these words will con- 
vey the general sense of the prophetic 
writings in regard to the Messiah. It 
may be true, also, that although the 
passage in Ps. viii. has no immediate 
and direct reference to the Messiah, 
yet it includes him as one who poss- 
essed human nature. I%e psalm may 
be understood as affirming that aU 
things were subjected to human 
nature : i. e. human nature had 
dominion and control over all. But 
this was more particularly and emi- 
nently true of the Messi^ than of 
any other man. In all other cases, 
great as was the dignity of man^ yet 
his control over “all things” was 
limited and partial. In the Messiah 
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under his feet. ^ But when he saith. 
All thin^ are put under him ; it 
is manifest that he is excepted 


it was to be complete and entire. 
His dominion, therefore, was a com- 
plete fulfilment, i, e. fiUing up (frXit- 
fofut) of the words in the psalm. 
Under him alone was there to be an 
entire accomplishment of what is 
there said ; and as that psalm was to 
be fulfilled, as it was to be true that 
it might be said of man that all things 
were subject to him, it was to be ful- 
filled mainly in the person of the 
Messiah, whose human nature was to 
be exalted above all things; comp. 
Hob. ii. 6 — 9. ^ Hut when he saith. 
When God says, or when it is said; 
when that promise is made respecting 
the Messiah. ^ It is manifest. It 
must be so ; it must be so understood 
and interpreted. 1j Thathe is excepted, 
dsc. That God is excc;pted ; that it 
cannot mean that the appointing 
power is to be subject to him. Paul 
may have made this remark for 
several reasons. Perhaps, (1.) To 
avoid the possibility of cavil, or mis- 
construction of the phrase, “all 
things,” as if it meant that God 
would be included, and would be sub- 
dued to him ; as among the heathen, 
Jupiter is fabled to have expelled his 
father Saturn from his throne and 
from heaven. (2.) It might be to 
prevent the supposition, from what 
Paul had said of the extent of the 
Son's dominion, that he was in any 
respect superior to the Father. It 
is implied by this exception here, that 
when the necessity for the peculiar 
I mediatorial kingdom of the Sen 
should cease, there would be a resum- 
ing of the authority and dominion of 
the Father, in the manner in which it 
subsisted before the incarnation. (3.) 
The expression may also be regarded 
as intensive or emphatic; as denot- 
ing» in the most absolute swse, that 
there was nothing in the universe, 
but God, which was not subject to 
him. God was the ady exception; 
and his dominion, therefore, was 
absolute over all other beings mid 
things. 
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which did put all things under 
him. 

28 And when all things shall be 


28. And when, Ac. In this future 
time, when this shall be accoigplishod. 
This implies that t1|e time has not 
yet arrived, and that his dominion is 
now exercised, and that he is carry- 
ing forward his ])laiis for the subjuga- 
tion of all things to God. ^ Shall be 
subdued unto him. Shall be brought 
under subjection. When all his ene- 
mies shall be overcome and des- 
troyed ; or when the hearts of the 
redeemed shall be entirely subject to 
God. When God's kingdom shall be 
fully established over the universe. 
It shall then be seen that he is Lord 
of all. In the previous verses he had 
spoken of tho promise that all things 
should bo subjected to God ; in this, 
he speaks of its being actually done. 
^ Then shcUl the Son also himself be 
subject, &c. It has been proposed to 
render this, “ even them shall tho Son,” 
i&c. ; implying that he had been all 
I along subject to God ; had acted 
‘ under his authority ; and that this 
snbjection would continue even then 
in a sense similar to that in which it 
had existed; and that Christ would 
then continue to exercise a delegated 
authority over his people and king- 
dom. See an article “on the dura- 
tion of Christ's kingdom,” by Prof. 
Mills, in Bib. Rep. vol. iii. p. 748, 
scq. But to this interpretation there 
are objections. (1.) It is not the 
obvions interpretation. (2.) It does 
not seem to comport with the design 
and scope of the passage, which most 
evidently refers to some change, or 
rendering back of the authority of tho 
Messiah; or to some resumption of 
authority by the Divinity, or by God 
as God, in a different sense from what 
existed under the Messiah. (3<) 
Such a statement would be unneces- 
sary and vain. Who could reasonably 
doubt that the Son would be as much 
subject to God when all things had 
been subdued to him as he was ^fere ? 
(4.) It is not necessary to suppose 
this in order to reconcile the passage 
with what is said of the perpetuity of 
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subdued unto liim, then shall the i him ^ that put all things under 
Son also himself be subject unto j him, that God may be all in all. 


a Plul.3.2I. 


Christs kingdom and his eternal 
reign, /fhat he would reign; that 
ills kingdom wo)ild be perpetual, and 
that it would be unending, was indeed 
clearly predicted; see 2 Sam. vii. 10; 
Ps. xlv. 6; Isa. ix. 6, 7; Han. ii. 44; 
vii. 14; Luke i. 22, 23; Hel. i. 8. 
But these predictions may be all 
accomplished on the supposition that 
the peculiar mediatorial kingdom of 
the Messiah shall be given up to God, 
and that he shall be subject to him. 
For, {a) His kingdom will be perpe- 
tual, in contradistinction from the 
kingdoms of this world. They arc 
fluctuating, changing, short in their 
duration, liis shall not cease, and 
shall continue to the end of time. 
(6) Ills kingdom shall be perpetual, 
because those who are brought under 
the laws of God by him shall remain 
subject to those laws for over. The 
sceptre never shall be broken, and the 
kingdom shall abide <*to all eternity. 
(c) Christ, the Son of God, in his 
divine nature, as God, shall never 
cease to reign. As Mediator, he may 
resign his commission and his peculiar 
oihee, having 'made an atonement, 
having recovered his people, having 
protected and guided them to heaven. 
Yet as one with the Father; as the j 
“ Father of the everlasting age ” ( Isa. j 
ix. 6), he shall not cease to reign, j 
The functions of a peculiar office may | 
have been discharged, and delegated 
power laid down, and that wliich 
appropriately belongs to himin virtue 
of his own nature and relations may 
be resumed and executed for ever; 
and it shall still be true that the reign 
of the Son of God, in union, or in 
oneness with the Father, Shall con- 
tinue for ever. (5.) The interpreta- 
tion which affirms that the Son shall 
then be subject to the Father in the 
sense of laying down his delegated 
authority, and ceasing to exercise his 
mediatorial feign, has been tlie com- 
mon interpretation of all times. This 
remark is of Talue only, because, in 
the interpretation of plain words, it 


h rlKip.11.3. 

is not probable that men of all classes 
and ranks in difibreut ages would err. 
^ The Son also himself. The term 
“ Son of God ” is applied to the Lord 
Jesus with reference to his human 
nature, his incarnation by the Holy 
Ghost, and his resurrection from the 
dead; see Note on Horn. i. 4. [For 
the evidence of the eternal sonsliip, 
see- the supplementary Note on the 
same passage.] It refers, 1 appre- 
hend, to that in this place. It does 
not mean that the second person in 
the Trinity, as. such, should bo sub- 
ject to the first; but it means the 
Incarnate Son, the Mediator, — ^the 
man that was bom and that was 
raised from the dead, and to whom 
this wide dominion had been given, — 
sliould resign that dominion, and that 
the government should bo re-assumed 
by the Divinity as God. As man. 
he shall cease to exercise any distinct 
dominion. This docs not mean, evi- 
dently, that the union of the divine and 
human nature will be dissolved ; nor 
that important purposes may not be 
answered by that continued union for 
ever ; nor that the divine perfections 
may not shino forth in some glorious 
way through the man Christ Jesus ; 
hut that Sie purpose of government 
shall no longer bo exorcised in that 
way; the mediatorial kingdom, as 
such, shall no longer be continued, 
and power shall be exercised by God 
as God. Tho redeemed will still 
adore their Redeemer as their incar- 
nate God, and dwell upon the remem- 
brance of his work and upon his per- 
fections (Rev. i. 5, 6; v. 12; xi. 15); 
but not as exercising the peculiar 
I power which he now has, and which 
was needful to effect theil* redemption. 
^ That God may be all in all. That 
God may be supreme ; that the Divi- 
nity, the Godhead, may rule; and 
that it may be seen that he is the 
Sovereign over all the universe. By 
the word “God” (i Whitby and 
Hammond, 1 think correctly, under- 
stand the Godhead, the Divine Na- 
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29 Else what shall thej- do which 


ture, the Divinity, coneistin^j of the 
three persons, without respect to any 
peculiar office or kingdom. 

29. Else what shall they do, dec. 
The apostle here resumes the argu* 
ment for the resurrection which was 
interrupted at ver. 19. lie goes on 
to state further consequences which 
must follow from the denial of this 
doctrine, and thence infers that the 
doctrine must bo true. There is, 
perhaps, no passage of tho New Tes- 
tament in respect to which there has 
been a greater variety of intei*preta- 
tion than this : and the views of ex- 
positors now by no means harmonize 
ill regard to i(,.s meaning. It is possi- 
ble that Paul may here refer to some 
practice or custom which existed in 
his time respecting baptism, the 
knowledge of which is now lost. The 
various opinions which have been <m- 
tertainod mi regard to this pausage, 
together with an examination of them, 
may be seen in Pool’s Synopsis, Bo- 
senmuller, and Bloomfield. It may 
be not useless Just to refer to some of 
them, that tho perplexity of commen- 
tators may be seen. (1.) It has been 
held by some that by “ tho dead” here 
is meant tho Messiah who was put to 
death, the plural being used for the 
singular, meaning “the dead one.” 
(2.) By others, that the word baptized 
here is taken in the sense of washing, 
cleansing, purifying, as in Mat. viii. 
4 ; Heb. ix. 10; and that the sense is, 
that the dead were carefully washed 
and purified when buried, with the 
hope of the resurrection, and, as it 
wore, preparatory to that. (U.) By 
others, that to be baptized for the 
dead meaus to bo baptised as dead, 
being baptized into Christ, and buried 
with him in baptism, and that by their 
immersion they were regarded as dead. 
(4.) By others, that the apostle refers 
to a custom of vicarious baptism, or 
being baptized for those who were 
dead, referring to the practice of 
having some person baptized in the 
place of one who had died without 
baptism. This was ^he opinion of 
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are baptized for the dead, if the 

a Vom.G.3,4. 


Grotius, Michaclis, Tertullian, and 
Ambrose. Such was the estimate 
which was formed, it is supposed, of 
the importance of b^^ptism, that when 
one had died without being baptized, 
some other person was baptized over 
his dead body in his place. That this 
custom prevailed in the church after 
the time of Paul, has been abundantly 
proved by Grotius, and is generally 
admitted. But the objections to this 
interpretation are obvious, (a) There 
is no evidence that such a custom pre- 
vailed in the time of Paul, (h) It 
cannot be believed that Paul would 
give countenance to a custom so 
senseless and so contrary to the Scrip- 
ture, or that he would make it the 
foundation of a solemn argument, 
(c) It docs not accord with the strain 
and purpose of his argument. If this 
custom had been referred to, his design 
‘would have led him to say, “ What 
will become of them for whom others 
have been baptized ? Are we to be- 
lieve that they have peHshed?” (d) 
It is far more probable that the cus- 
tom referred to in this opinion arose 
from an erroneous interpretation of 
this passage of Scripture, than tliat it 
existed in tho time of Paul. (6.) 
There remain two other opinions, 
both of which are plausible, and one of 
which is probably tho true one. One 
is, that the '^forMaptized is used here 
as it is in Mat. xx. 22, 23 ; Mark x. 
39; Luke xii. 60,in the sense of being 
overwhelmed with calamities, trials, 
and sufferings ; and as meaning that 
the apostles and others were subjected 
i to great trials on account of the dead, 
i. e. in the hope of the resurrection ; 
or with the expectation that the dead 
would rise. This is the opinion of 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, Pearce, Hom- 
berg, Krause, and of Prof. Robinson 
(Lex. art. Beetrrt^), and has much 
that is plausible. That tho word is 
thus used to denote a deep sinking 
into calamities, there can be no doubt. 
And that the apostles and early Chris- 
tians subjected themselves, or were 
subjected to great and overwhelming 
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dead rise not at all ? why are they 30 And why stand we in ® jeo- 
then baptized for the dead ? pardy every hour? 

a 2Cor.ll.26. 


calamities on account of the hope of 
the resurrection, is equally clear. 
This interpretation, also, agrees with 
the general tenor of the argument ; 
and is an argument for the resurrec- 
tion. And it implies that this was 
tlie full and constant belief of all who 
endured these trials, that there would 
be a resurrection of the dead. The 
argument would be, that they should 
be slow to adopt an opinion which j 
would imply that all their sufferings 
were endured for naught, and that 
God had supported them in this in 
vain ; that God had plunged them 
into all thest sorrows, and had sus- 
tained them in them only to disappoint 
them. That this view is plausible, 
and that it suits the strain of remark 
in the following verses, is evident. 
But there are objections to it. (a) 
lt.i6 not the usual and natural mean- 
ing of the word baptize, (b) A meta- 
phorical use of a word should not be 
resorted to unless necessary, (c) The 
literal meaning of the word here will 
as well meet the design of the apostle 
as the metaphorical, (d) This inter- 
pretation does not relieve us from any 
of the difficulties in regard to the 
phrase ** for the dead and, (s) It is 
altogether more natural to suppose 
that the apostle would derive his 
argument from the baptism of all who 
were Christians, than from the figura- 
tive baptism of a few who went into 
the perils of martyrdom. — The other 
opinion, therefore, is, that the apostle 
here refers to baptism as admipj^ered 
to all believers. This is the most cor- 
rect opinion ; is the most simple, and 
best meets the design of the argument. 
Acceding to this, it means that they 
had been baptized with the hopd and 
expectation of a resurrection of the 
dead. They had received this as one 
of the leading doctrines of the gospel 
when they were baptized. It was a 
part of their full and firm belief that 
the dead would rise. The argument 
according to this inte^retation is, 
that this was an essential article of 
the fiuth of a Christian ; that it was 


embraced by all ; that it constituted 
a part of their very profession ; and 
that for any one to deny it was to 
deny that which entered into the very 
foundation of the Christian fiiith. If i 
they embraced a different doctrine, if 
they denied the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, they struck a blow at the 
very nature of Christianity, and dash- 
ed all the hopes which had been che- 
rished and expressed at their baptism. 
And what could they do? What 
would become of them ! What would 
be the destiny of all who were thus 
baptized ? Was it to be believed that 
all their hopes at baptism were vain, 
and that they would all perish ? As such 
a belief could not be entertained, the 
apostle infers that, if they held to 
Christianity at all, they must hold to 
this doctrine as a part of their very 
profession. According to this view, 
the phrase “for the dead** moans, 
with reference to the dead ; with 
direct allusion to the condition of the 
dead, and their hopes ; with a belief 
that the dead will rise. It is evident 
that the passage is elliptical, and this 
seems to be as probable as any interpre- 
tation which has been suggested. Mr. 
Locke says, frankly, “ What this bap- 
tizing for the dead was, 1 know not ; 
but it seems, by the following verses, 
to be something wherein they exposed 
themselves to the danger of death.’* 
Tindal translates it, "over the dead.” 
Doddridge renders it, “ in tlie room 
of the deady who are just fallen in the 
cause of Christ, but are yet supported 
by a succession of new converts, who 
immediately offer themselves to fill up 
their places, as ranks of soldiers that 
advance to the combat in the room of 
their companions who have just been 
slain in their sight.’ 

30. And why stand we in jeopardy. 
Why do we constantly risk our lives, 
and encounter danger of every kind? 
This refers particularly to Paul him- 
self and the other apostles, who were 
constantly exposed to peril by land or 
by sea in the arduous work of making 
I known the gospel. The argument 
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31 I protest by JJyour rejoicing « 
which I have in dnrist Jesus our 
Lord, I * die daily. 

32 If 2 alter the manner of men 

1 some read, our. a Phil. 3.3. h Rom.S.SG. 

here is plain. It is, that such efforts 
would be vain, useless, foolish, unless 
there was to be a glorious resurrec- 
tion. They had no other object in 
encountering these dangers than to 
make known the truths connected with 
that glorious future state ; and if there 
were no such future state, it would be 
wise for them to avoid these dangers. 
** It would not be supposed that we 
would encounter these perils constant- 
ly, unless we were sustained with the 
hope of the resurrection, and unless 
vio had evidence which convinced our 
own minds that there would be such a 
resurrection.** ^£veryhour. Con- 
stantly ; comp. 2 Cor. xv. 26. So 
numerous were their dangers, that 
they might be said to occur every 
hour. This was particularly the case 
in the instance to which he refers in 
Ephesus, ver. 32. 

31 . 1 protest (vs). This is a particle 
of swearing, and denotes a stroi^g 
asseveration. The subject was im- 
portant ; it deeply interested his feel- 
ings ; and he m^kes in regard to it a 
strong protestation ; comp. John iii. 
5. “I solemnly affirm, or declare.'* 
% By your rejoiciny. Many MSS. 
here read “by our rejoicing,” but the 
correct reading is doubtless that which 
is in the present Greek text, by your 
rejoicing. The meaning of the phrase, 
which is admitted by all to be obscure, 
is probably, “ I protest, or solemnly 
declare by the glorying or exultation 
which I have on your account ; by all 
my ground of glorying in you ; by all 
the confident boasting and expecta- 
tion which I have of your salvation.” 
He hoped for their salvation. He 
had laboured for that. He had boasted 
of it, and confidently believed that 
they would be saved. Regarding that 
as safe and certain, he says it was 
just as certain that he died daily on 
account of the ho^ and belief of the 
resurrection. ** Hy our hopes and 
joys as Christians ; by our dearest ex- 
pectations and grounds of confidence. 


1 have fought with beasts at Ephe- 
sus, what i^vantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not ? Let us ^ eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. 

2 or, to ipeak after, o Eccl.*2.24i Isb222.13. 

I swear, or solemnly declare, that I 
die daily.*’ Men s^ar or a^rm by 
their objects of dearest afiection and 
desire ; and the meaning here is, “ So 
certainly as I confidently expect your 
salvation, and so certainly as we look 
to eternal life, so certain is il; that I 
am constantly exposed to die, and 
suffer that which may be called a 
daily death.” ^ Which I have in 
Christ Jesus. The rejoicing, boast- 
ing, glorying in regard to you which 
I am permitted to cherish through the 
grace and favour of the Saviour. His 
boasting, or confident expectation in 
regard to the Corinthians, he bnjoyed 
only by the mercy of the Lord Jesus, 
and he delighted to trace it to him. 

^ J die daily; comp. Rom. viii. 36. - 
I endure so many sufferings and per- 
secutions, that it may be said to be a 
daily dying. T am constantly in dan- 
ger of my life ; and my sufferings each 
day are equal to the pains of death. 
Probably Paul here referred particu- 
larly to iho perils and trials which ho 
then endured at Ephesus ; and his 
object was to impress their minds with 
the firmness of his belief in the cer- 
tainty of the resurrection, on account j 
of which he suffered so much, and to 
show them that all their hopes rested 
I also on this doctrine. 

I 32. If after the manner of men. 
Marg. To speak after the manner of 
men ( There has been 
a great difference of opinion in regard 
to the meaning of these words. The 
following are some of the interpreta- 
tions proposed. (1.) If I have fought 
after the manner of men, who act 
only with reference to this life, and 
on the ordinary principles of human <• 
conduct, as men fought with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. (2.) Or 
if, humanly speaking, or spei^ng 
after the manner of men, I have 
fought, refoiTing to the fact that he 
liad contended with men who should 
be regarded as wild beasts. (3.) Or, 
that I may speak of myself as men 
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speak, that I may freely record the 
events of my lifer and speak of what 
has occurred. (4.) Or, 1 have fought 
with wild beasts as far ns it was possi- 
ble for man to do it while life survived. 
(5.) Or, as much as was in the power 
of man, ^ho had destined mo to this : 
if, NO far as depended on man's will, 1 
fought, supposing that the infuriated 
multitude demanded that 1 should be 
thus punished. So Chrysostom un- 
derstands it. (G.) Or, that Paul ac- 
tually fought with wild boasts at Ephe- 
sus. (7.) Others regard this as a 
tupposahle case ; on the supposition 
that 1 had fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus. Amidst this variety of in- 
terpretation, it is not easy to deter- 
mine the true sense of this dlGicult 
passage. The following thoughts, 
however, may perhaps make it clear. 

(1.) Paul refers to some rea2 occur- 
rence at Ephesus. This is manifest 
from the whole passage. It is not a 
supposablo case. 

(2.) Itw4a8 some one case when his 
life was endangered, and when it was 
regarded as remarkable that he escaped 
and survived; comp. 2 Cor. i. 8 — 10. 

(3 . ) It was common among the Ro- 
mans, and the ancients generally, to 
expose criminals to fight with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre for the 
amusement of the populace. In such 
cases it was but another form of doom- 
ing them to certain death, since there 
was no human possibility of escape ; 
see Adam's Rom. Ant., p. 344. That 
this custom prevailed at the East, is 
apparent from the following extract 
from Rosenmuller; and there is no 
improbability in the supposi^on that 
Paul was exposed to thir!^"The 
barbarous custom of making men 
combat with wild beasts has prevailed 
ill the East down to the most modern 
timoa. Jurgen Andersen, wjio visited 
the states of the Great Mogul in i64G, 
gives an account in his Travels of such 
a combat with animals, which he wit- 
nessed at Agra, the residence of the 
Great Mogul. ITis description affords 
a lively image af those bloody specta- ! 
cles in which ancient Romo took so 
much pleasure, and to which the above 
words of the apostle refer. Alamar- 
dan-chan, the governor of Cashmire, 
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who sat among the chans, stood np, 
and exclaimed, * It is the will and 
desiro of the great mogul, Schah 
Clioram, that if there are any valiant 
heroes who will show their bravery 
by combating with wild beasts, armed 
with shield and sword, let them come 
forward ; if they conquer, the mogul 
will load them with great favour, and 
clothe their countenance with glad- 
ness.* Upon this three persons ad- 
vanced, and offered to undertake the 
combat. Alamardan-chan again cried 
aloud, * None should have any other 
weapon than a shield and a sword ; and 
whosoever has any breastplate under 
his clothes should lay it aside, and 
fight honourably.* Uereupon a pow- 
erful lion was let into the garden, and 
one of the three men above mentioned 
advanced against him ; the lion, on 
seeing his enemy, ran violently up to 
him; the man, however, defended him- 
self bravely, and kept off the lion for 
a good while, till his arms grew tired ; 
the lion then seized the shield with 
one paw, and with the other his anta- 
gonist’s right arm, so that he was not 
able to use his weapon: the latter, 
seeing his life in danger, took with his 
left hand his Indian dagger, which he 
had sticking in his girdle, and thrust it 
as far as possible into the lion’s mouth ; 
the lion then let him go ; the man, how- 
ever, was not idle, but cut the lion 
almost through with one stroke, and 
after that entirely to pieces. Upon 
this victory the common people hega'i 
to shout, and call out, * Thank God, 
ho has conquered.' But the mogul 
said, smiling, to this conqueror, 

1 ‘ Thou art a brave warrior, and hast 
fought admirably! But did I not 
command to fight honourably only with 
shield and sword? But, like a thief, 
thou bast stolen the life of the lion 
with thy dagger.’ And immediately 
be ordered two men to rip up his bcUy, 
and to place him upon an elephant, 
and, as an example to oth^s, to lead 
him about, which was done on the spot. 
Soon after a tiger was set loose; 
against which a tall, powerful man ad- 
vanced with an air of defiance, as ir 
he would cut the tiger up. The tiger, 
however, was far too sagacious and 
active, for, in the firn attMck, he 
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seized the combatant by the nock, tore 
his throat, and then his whole body in 
pieces. This enraged another good fol- 
, low, but little, and of mean appearance, 
from whom one would not have ex- 
pected it : he rushed forward like one 
mad, and the tiger on his part undaunt- 
edly flew at his enemy ; but the man at 
the first attack cut off his two fore paws, 
so that he fell, and the man cut his body 
to pieces. Upon this the king cried, 
*What is your name?' He answered, 
I ‘ My name is Geyby.* Soon after one 
of the lung's servants came and brought 
him a piece of gold brocade, and said, 
‘Geyby, receive the robe of honour 
with whic]i the mogul presents you.' 
He took the garment with great rever- 
ence, kissed it three times, pressing it 
caeh time to his eyes and breast, 
held it up, and in silence put up a 
prayer for the health of the mogul; 
and' when he concluded it, he cried, 
‘ May God let him become as great 
I as Tamerlane, from whom he is do- 
j scended. May he live seven huncred 
j years, and his house continue to oter- 
; nity!’ Upon this he was summoned 
! by a chamberlain to go from the gor- 
< den up to tho king ; and when he came 
to the entrance, he was received by 
two chans, who conducted him between 
! them to kiss the mogul’s feet. And 
i when he was going to retire, tho king 
* said to him, ‘Praised be thou, Geyby- 
! chan, for thy valiant deeds, aiuf this 
I name shalt thou keep to eternity. 1 
am your gracious master, and thou art 
my slave.' " — Bushes JUuatrations. 

(4.) It is the most natural interpre- 
' tation to suppose that Paul, on some 
I occasion, had such a contest with a 
I wild beast at Ephesus. It is that which 
j would occur to the groat mass of the 
readers of the New Testament as the 
ol)tiouB meaning of the passage. 

(5.) The state of things in Ephesus 
when Paul was there ( Acts zix.) was 
such as to make it nowise improbable 
that he would be subjected to such a 
trial. 

(6.) It is no objection to this sup- 
position that Luke has not recorded 
. this occurrence in the Acts of the 
Apostles. No conclusion adverse to 
this supposition can be drawn from the 
mere silence of the historian. Mero 


[ silence is not a contradiction. There 
I is no reason to suppose that Luke de- 
signed to record all tho perils which 
Paul endured. Indeed, we know from 
2 Cor. xi. 24 — 27, that there must 
have been many dangers which Paul 
encountered which are not reierred to 
by Luke. It must "have happened, 
also, that many important events must 
have taken place during Paul's abode 
at Ephesus which are not recorded by 
Luke; Acts xix. Nor is it any ob- 
jection to this supposition that Paul 
does not, in 2 Cor. xi. 24 — 27, mention 
particularly this contest with a wild 
beast at Ephesus. Ilis statement there 
is general. He does not descend into 
particulars. Yet, in 2 Cor. xi. 23, he 
says that he was “ in deaths oft,” — a 
statement which is in accordance with 
the supposition that in Ephesushe may 
have been exposed to death in some 
cruel manner. 

(7.) The phrase uetret as a 

man, may mean, that, to human ap- 
pearance, or so far as man was con- 
cerned, had it not been for some 
divine interposition, he would have 
been a prey to the wild beasts. Had 
ikot God interposed and kept him 
from harm, as in the case of tho viper 
at Melita (Acts xxviii. 6), he would 
have been put to death. He was 
sentenced to this; was thrown to 
tho wild beast; had every human pro- 
spect of dying ; it was done on account 
of his religion ; and but for the* inter- 
position of God, ho would have* died. 
This I take to be the fair and obvious 
meaning of this passage, demanded 
alike by the language which is used 
and by the tenor of the argument in 
which it is found. ^ What advan- 
tageih it me? tiThat benefit shall I 
have? Why should I risk my life in 
this manner? see Note on ver. 19. 
^ Let us eat and drink. These words 
are taken from Isa. xxii. 13. In their 
onginal application they refer to the 
Jews when besieged by Sennacherib 
and the army of the Assyrians. The 
prophet says, that instead of weeing, 
and fasting, and humiliation, as became 
them in su^h circumstances, they had 
given themselves up to feasting and 
revelry, and that their language was, 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
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83 Be not deceived ; evil ^ | communications corrupt good man- 
a chap. 6.6. | ners. 


xre shall die that is, there is no use 
in offering resistance, or in calling 
upon God. We must die ; and we may 
as well vi^oy life as’ long as it lasts, 
and give ourselves up to unrestrained 
indulgence. Paul does not quote these 
words as having any original reference 
to the subject of the resurrection, hut 
as language appropriately expressing 
the idea, that if there is no future 
state ; if no resurrection of the dead : 
if no happy result of toils and suffer- 
ings in the future world, it is vain and 
foolish to subject ourselves to trials 
and privations here. We should rather 
make the most of this life; enjoy all 
the comfort we can ; and make pleasure 
our chief good, rather than look for 
happiness in a future state. This seemt 
to be the language of the great mass 
of the world. They look to no future 
state. They have no prospect, no desire 
of heaven ; and they, therefore, seek 
for happiness here, and give themselves 
up to unrestrained enjoyment in this 
life. ^ To-morrow, t^erysoon. We 
have no security of life ; and death is 
so near that it may be said wo must 
die to-morrow. ^ We die. We mtist 
die. The idea here is, ** We must die, 
without the prospect of living again, 
unless the doctrine of the rosun'ection 
be true.” 

33. Be not deceived. By your false 
teachers, and by their smooth and 
plausible arguments. This is an ex- 
hortation. He had thus far been en- 
gaged in an argument on the subject, 
lie now entreats them to beware lest 
they be deceived — a danger which 
they were very liable from their cir- 
cumstances. There was, doubtless, 
much that was plausible in the objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the pesurrec- 
tion ; there was much subtilty and art 
in their teachers, who denied this doc- 
trine; perhaps, there was something 
in the character of their own minds, 
acoustoraed to subtle and abstruse 
inquiry rather than to an examination 
of simple facts, that exposed them to 
this danger, f EvU communicaHont. 
The word rendered ^'communications” 
means, properly, a being together; 


companionship ; close intercourse ; 
converse. It refers not to discourse 
only, but to intercourse, or compan- 
ionship. Paul quotes these words 
from Menander (in Sentent. Comicor. 
6r. p. 248, ed. Steph.), a Greek poetl 
He thus shows that he was, in some 
de^ee at least, familiar with the Greek 
writers; comp. Note, Acts xvii. 28. 
Menander was a celebrated comic poet 
of Athens, educated under Theophras- 
tus. His writings were replete with 
elegance, refined wit, and judicious 
observations. Of one hundred and 
eight comedies which he wrote, nothing 
remains but a few fragments. He is 
said to have drowned himself, in the 
52d year of his age, B. C. 293, boeauso 
the compositions of his rival Philemon 
obtained more applause than his own. 
Paul quoted this sentiment from a 
Greek poet, perhaps, because it might 
be supposed to have weight with the 
Greeks. It was a sentiment of one 
of their own writers, and here was an 
occasion in which it was exactly appli- 
cable. It is implied in this, that there 
were some persons who were endeav- 
ouring to corrupt their minds from 
the simplicity of the gospel. The senti- 
ment of the passage is, that the inter- 
course of evil-minded men, or that 
the close friendship and conversation 
of those who hold erroneous opinions, 
or who are impure in their lives, 
tends to corrupt the morals, the heart, 
the sentiments of others. The particu- 
lar thing to which Paul here applies 
it is the subject of the resurrection. 
Such intercourse would tend to cor- 
rupt the simplicity of their faith, and 
pervert their views of the truth of the 
gospel, and t/ms corrupt their lives. 
It is always true that such intercourse 
has a pernicious effect on the mind 
and the heart. It is done, (1.) By 
their direct, effort to corrupt the opin- 
ions, and to lead others into sin. (2.) 
By the secret, silent influence of their 
words, and conversation, and example. 
We have less horror at vice by becom- 
ing familiar with it ; we look with less 
alarm on error when we hear it often 
expressed; we become less watchful 



and wationfl wh«n ^ are con^taniljr { 
Kdft tlie gay* the woi^d^* the lumiis^ | 
oi^|prad*aaathevioioiu. ^njoeCThiiit 
•ought that there iduiuld bea pure eo^ 
oiety, and tibtat his people ihomd prin^ 
cipal^ seek the frlwehip and oonyer^ 
satien of each other* and wiikdtm 
from the world. It is in the wij that 
Paul here refhrs to, that CMstiana 
embrace frlse dooiriaes ; that they lose 
their spintuahty, lore of penyer, lbr«< 
TOiir<^piet7,anddcfvotlonieGk>^ It 
Is in this way that the suhm are be- 
guiled, the young oorrapted, and that 
rioo, and orime* and infldeUiy (q^esad 
over the world* 

84. Awk6 riphteouifMM ; see 
Note* Bom. aui. 11. The word here 
translated **awake’* denotes* properly^ 
to airake up froma deep sli^mr tor- 
por ; and is usually ap^ied to ihojo 
who awake^ or . become sohsir after 
drunkenness, the phrase to tighte* 
ousness*’ (immSm) may mean mther 
** rouse to the ways ,of rightooiiseesi; 
to aholy life; to sound doetrlM^* 
or It mayiaemi '*jui it it and 
just that you should do.” fvehaUly^ 
the letter is the correct IdeUt hnd then 
the sense will ho» '^Arouse from stu- 
pidity on this snhieot; awake from 
year oonsdoos seoarity; bo alarmed* 
as it is rwht and frcp&r^ that you 
should do* for you m surrom;^ 

and ty tbose who weald Jhad 
y<mlnim m»wr jmd Tice; reuse 
su^wiblMddeMl^ opiniinMas^m 
Tfmm Wve, aW eaeroise a oonstant 



a life of self-indiilgenee a]|dinnai^^ 
sion* This troth is mrysihecn keen; 
and against this effiset Faal sotm io 
guard them. He did netregieatfre 
denial of the doctrine of the xeSunttO* 
tion as a harmleis apeculation* but as, 
leading topmost dangerous oonam 
quences in regard to ttm manner of 
lifr or their eonduot. f somr 
hoes not Some among you. Tegi 
are surrounded by strangers to God; 
you have those among you who #oald< 
lead you into error and ski, flspMk 
this U tAame^ Toyourihameas 
a church; beoaqse you have had 
abwttdaut opportUnHies to know the 
truth* and heoause it is a sulu^ ef 
da^ disgSmoe that there are any. In 
your bosom who deny the doctrine of 
the reoanreation of the dead, and who 
$t 0 strapgerr to iha gmoe of God. 

'3i5» MS ismd £m vnff any. An 
otdeoldssi wtft be made to the state- 
ment that the dead will he raised. 
This verse ooasmenioes the woond part 
of the chapter, in which the spostle 
meets the objections to the argmnont, 
and shews in what manaer the dead 
w^f be raised. See the Analysis. 
1%ai olijectioDS were made to the 
doctrine is 0MSfmt from rer., 18. 
f iTpto ore tee raM ^pj 
(uStJ) In wf ‘ 
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36 Thou fool ! that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it 
die. 

I a John 12.24. 

which composed their Inidies bo re- 
collecte^l and re-organizod ? Or they 
may be dcvoure/t by the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of heaven, or the fishes 
of the sea, and their flesh may have 
served to (institute the food of other 
animals, and to form their bodies ; 
how can it be re-collected and re-or- 
ganized ? Or it may have been the 
fi)od of plants, and like other dust 
have been used to constitute the 
loaves or the flowers of plants, and the 
trunks of trees ; and hoiv can it be 
rciuoulded into a human frame?” 
This objection the apostle answers in 
ver. 36 — 38. ^ A nd with what body 
do they come? This is the second 
objection or inquiry which he answers. 
It may be understood as meaning, 
“ What will be the form, the shape, 
the size, the organization of the new 
body ? Arc we to .su])poso that all 
the matter whicll at any time entered 
into its composition here is to be re- 
collected, and to constiiutc a colossal 
frame ? Are we to suppose that it * 
will he the same as it is here, with the | 
same organization, the same necessi-J 
ties, the same wants? Are wo to' 
suppose that the aged will be raised 
as aged, and the young as young, ami 
that infancy will he raised in the same 
state, and remain such for ever ? Are 
we to suppose that the bodies will be 
gross, material, and needing support 
ami nourishment, or, that there will 
be a new organization V* All these 
and numerous other questions have 
boon asked, in regard to the I ;>dios at 
the resurrection; and it is by no 
means improbable that they were 
asked by the suhtlo and philosophiz- 
ing Greeks, and that they constituted 
a part of the reasoning of tfiosc who 
denied the doctnno of the resurrec- 
tion. This question, or objection, the 
apostle answers ver, 39 — 30. It has 
been doubted, indeed, whether he 
refers in this verse to two inquiries — 
to the possibility of the resurrection, 
and to the kind of bodies tliat should 
be raised ; but it is the most obvious 
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37 And that wliiclr thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may 


^intei^iretation of the verse, and it i.s 
certain that in his argument he dis- 
cusses both these points. 

36. Thou fool. Foolish, inconsider- 
ate man ! The meaning is, that it 
was foolish to make this objection, 
when the same difficulty existed in an 
undeniable /act which fell under daily 
observation. A man was a fool to 
urge that as an objection to religion 
wliich must exist in the undcriial)lc 
and every-day facts which they wit- 
ne.ssed. The idea is, “ The same dif- 
ficulty may he started about the grewth 
of grain. Suppose a man who had 
never seen it, were to be told that it 
was to be put into the earth ; that it 
was to die ; to bo decomposed ; and 
that from the decayed kernel thoTO 
sljould be seen to start up first a slen- 
der, green, and tender spire of gras.?, 
and tliat this was to send up a strong 
stalk, and was to produce hundreds of 
similar kernels at some distant period. 
These facts would be as improbable to 
liim as the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. When ho saw the 
kernel laid in the ground ; when ho 
saw it decay ; when apparently it was 
returning to dust, ho would ask, How 
CAN these he connected with the pro- 1 
duction of similar gi*ain ? Are not all [ 
the indications that it will be totally 
corrupted and destroyed Yet, says 
Paul, this is connected with the hope 
of the harvest, and this fact should 
remove all the objection which is de- 
rived from the fact that the body re- 
turns to its native dust. Tfie idea is* 
that there is an analogy, and that the 
main objection in the one case would 
lie equally well against the acknow- 
ledged and indisputable fact in the 
other. It is evident, however, that 
this argument is of a popular charac- 
ter, and is not to bo pressed to the 
quick ; nor are we to suppose that the 
resemblance will be in all respects the 
same. It is to bo used as Paul used 
it. The objection was, that the body 
died, and returned to dust, and could 
not, therefore, rise again. The reply 
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chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain : 

38 But God « giveth it a body 

a Gpn.1.11,12. 

of Paul is, “ You may make the sai® 
objection to grain that is sown. That 
dies also. The main body of the 
kernel decays. Jn itself there is no 
prospect that it will spring up. Should 
it stop herCt and ha<l you never seen a 
grain of wheat grow; had you only 
seen it in the earth, as you have seen 
the body in the grave, there would be 
the same difficulty as to now it would 
produce other grains, which tlipro is 
about the resurrection of the body.’* 
% Is not (fuickened. Docs not become 
alive ; does not grow. Except it 
die: see Note, John xii. 24. The 
main body of the grain decays that it 
may become food and nourishment to 
the tender germ. Perhaps it is im- 
plied here also that there was a fitness 
that men should die in order to obtain 
the glori(m8 body of the resurrection, 
in the same way as it i.-s fit that the 
kernel sliould die, in order that the'*e 
may be a now' and beautiful harvest. 

y?. And that which thou sowest. 
The seed w'hich is sown. that 

body that shall be. You sow one ker- 
nel which is to produce many others. 
They shall not be the same that is 
sown. Tiicy will be ?ic'U' kcrnchs raised 
from that ; of tlie same kind, indeed, 
and showing their intimate and neces- 
sary connection w'ith that winch is 
sow'n. It is implied here that the 
body which will be raised will not be 
the same in the sense that the same 
X»articlcs of matter shall compose it, 
but the same only in the sense that it 
will have s^irung up from that ; will 
constitute the same order, rank, spe- 
cies of being, and be subject to the 
same laws> and deserve the same | 
course of treatment as that which I 
died ; as tlie grain ptod^iced is subject 
to the same laws, and belongs to the 
same rank, order, and species as that 
which is sown. And as the same par- 
ticles of matter which are sown do 
not enter into that which shall be in 
the harvest, bo it is taught that the 
same particles of matter which con< 
stitute the body when it dies, do not 


as it hath pleased him, and to 
every seed his own body. 

39 All flesh is not the same flesh: 

constitute the new body at the resur- 
rection. ^ But hare grai^i. Mere 
grain ; a mere kernel, without any 
husk, leaf, blade, or covering of any 
kind. Tho^o are added in the process 
of reproduction. Ibe design of this 
is to make it appear more remarkable, 
and to destroy the force of the objec- 
tion. It was not only not the grain 
that should be produced, but it Avas 
without the appendages and orna- 
ments of blade, and flower, and beard 
of the new grain. How could any one 
tell but what it would be so in the 
resurrection ? • How could any know 
but what there might be appendages 
and ornaments there, which were not 
connected with the body that died? 

It may chance of wheat, &c. For 
example ; or suppose it be whe«at or 
any other grain. The apostle addu- 
ces this merely for an example ; not 
to intimate that there is any chance 
about it. 

38. But God giveth it a body, Ac. 
God gives to the seed sown its own* 
proper body, formation, and growth. 
The word body hero, .as applied to 
gram, seems to moan the whole sys- 
tem, or arrangeim*nt of roots, stalks, 
leaves, flowers, and kernels that start 
out of the seed that is sown. The 
meaning is, th.nt such a form is pro- 
duced from the seed sown as -God 
pleases. Paul here traces the result 
to God, to show tliat there is no 
chance, and that it did not depend on 
the nature of things, hut was depend- 
ent on the wise arrangement of God. 
There was nothing in the decaying 
kernel itself that would produce this 
result ; but God chose that it should 
be so. There is nothing in the decay- 
ing body of the dead which in itself 
should lead to the resurrection ; but 
God chose it should be so. If As it 
hath pleased him. As he chose. It 
is by his arrangement and agency. 
Though it is by regular laws, yet it is 
as God pleases. Ho acts according 
to his own pleasure, in the formation 
of each root^ and stalk, and kernel oi 
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but there is gue Hnd r/ flesh of other of fishes, and another of 
men, another flesli of beasts, an- birds. 


grain. It is, probably, here intimated 
that God would give to each one of 
the dead at the resurrection such a 
body as Le should choose, though it 
will be, doubtless, in accordance with 
general laws. ^ And to every seed his 
oivn body. That which appropriately 
belongs to it ; which it is fitted to pro- 
duce ; which is of the same kind. lie 
does not cause a stalk of rye to grow 
from a kernel of wheat ; nor of maize 
from barley ; nor of hemp from Icn- 
tiles. Ho has fixed proper Laws, and 
he "takes care that they shall be ob- 
served. So it will be in the resurrec- 
tion. Every one shall have his own, 
i. e, his proper body— a body which 
shall belong to him, and be fitted to 
him. The >vicked shall not rise with 
the body of the just, or with a body 
adaj»tod to heaven ; nor shall the saint 
rise with a body adapted to perdition. 
There shall be a fitness or appropri- 
ateness in tho new body to the char- 
acter of him who is raised. The ar- 
gument here is designed to meet the j 
inquiry HOW should the body be raised, | 
and it is that there is nothing more 
remarkable and impossible in the doc- j 
trine of the resurrection, than in tho 
fact constantly before us, that grain 
that seems to rot sends up a shoot or 
stalk, and is reproduced iu a wondcr- 
fiil and beautiful manner. In a man- 
ner similar to this, tho body will be 
raised; and the illustration* of Paul 
moots all the difficulties about the 
fact of the resurrection. It cannot 
be shown that one is more difficult 
than the other ; and as tho facts of 
vegetation are constantly passing be- 
fore our eyes, wo ouglit not to deem it 
strange if similar facts shall take 
I>lace hereafter in regard to tho resur- 
rection of the dead. 

39. All fiesh is not the same flesh. 
This verse and the following are de- 
signed to answer the question (ver. 
35), “with what bodies do they come?” 
And the argument here is, that there 
are many kinds of bodies ; that all 
are not alike; that while they are 
bodies, yet they partake of dilferent 
qualities , forms, and p^perties ; and 


that, therefore, it is not absurd to sup- 
^80 that God may transform the 
whman body into a different form, and 
cause it to be raised up with some- 
what different properties in the future i 
I world. Why, the argument is, why i 
should it be regarded as impossible i 
Why is it to be held that the human 
body m&y not undergo a transforma- 
I tioii, or that it will bo absurd to sup- 
pose that it may be difterent in some 
respects from what it is now ? Is it 
not q matter of fact that there is a 
great variety of bodies even on tho 
earth ? Tho word flesh here is used 
to denote body, as it often is. 1 C'or, 
V. 5 ; 2 Cor. iv. 11 ; vii. 1 ; Phil. i. 22, 
24 ; Col. ii. 5 ; 1 Pet. iv. G. The idea 
hero is, that although all the bodies 
of animals may be composed essen- 
tially of tho same clomonts, yet God 
has produced a wonderful variety in 
their organization, strength, beauty, 
colour, and places of abode, as the 
air, earth, .md water. It is not ne- 
cessary, therefore, to suppose that the 
body that shall be raised shall be pre- 
cisely like that which w'c have hero. 
It is certainly that there may 

be as great a difference between that 
and our present body, as between the 
most perfect form of the human frame 
here and tho lowest reptile. It would 
still bo a body, and there would be no 
absurdity in tho transfonnatiou. The 
body of the worm, the chrysalis, 
and the butterfly is the same. It is 
the Sramc animal still. Yet how dif- 
ferent the gaudy and gay butterfly 
from the creeping and offensive cater- 
pillar I So there may.be a similar 
change in the body of tlie htdicver, 
and yot bo still the same. Of a scep- 
tic on this subject we would ask, whe- 
ther, if there had been a revelation of 
the changes which a caterpillar might 
undergo before it became a huttertiy 
— a now species of existence adapted 
I to a now element, requiring new food, 
and associated with new and other 
* beings — if he had never seen such a 
transformation, would it not bo at- 
tended with all the difficulty which I 
now encompasses the doctrine of tho 1 
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40 There ® are also celestial 

bodies, and bodies terrestrial : but 
the glory of the celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial is an- 
other. ^ 

41 There is one gloiy of the 
sun, ^ and anotlier glory of the 

a (vea.l.lG. 

resurrection ? The sceptic would no 
more have believed it on the author- 
ity o f revelation than ho will believe 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. And no infidel can prove that 
the one is attended with any more 
difficulty or absurdity than the other. 

40. There are also celestial bodies. 
The planets ; the stars ; the host of 
heaven; see ver. 41, And bodies 
terrestrial. On earth ; earthly, lie j 
refers here to the bodies of |(ien, j 
beasi.-., birds, 4fcc.; perhaps, also, of| 
trees and vogetalilcs. The sense is, i 
“ There is a great variety of bodies. | 
Look upon the heavens, and see the 
splendour of the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. And then look upon the 
earth, and see the bodies there — 
bodies of men, and brutes, and insects. 
You see here two entire classc.'^ of 
bodies. You see bow they differ. 
Can it be deemed strange if there 
should be a difference between our 
bodies when on earth and when in I 
heaven 'i Do we not, in fact, see a 
vast <lifforence between what strikes 
our eye here on earth and in the sky? 
And why should we deem it strange 
that between bodies adai»ted to live 
here and bodies ailapted to live in 
heaven, there should be a difference, 
like tiiat which is seen between tbe 
object.s which appear on earth and 
those which appear in the sky ?’' The 
argument is a popular one; but it is 
striking, and meets the object which 
he has in view. ^ 2' he glory of the 
celestialifi one. The splendour, beauty, 
dignity, magnificence of the heavenly 
bodies differs much from those on 
earth. That is one thing; the beauty 
of earthly objects is another and a 
different thing. Beautiful as may bo 
the human frame; beautiful as may 
bo the plumage of birds ; beautiful as 
may be the flower, the fossil, the min- 
eral, the topaz, or the diamond; yet 


moon, and another glory of the 
stars : for ofie star diifereth from 
another star in glory. 

42 So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in eor- 
ruptiou ; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion. * 

• bVa If^4,5. 

they differ from the hea^ only bodies, 
and are not to be compared with 
them. Wliy should we deem it strange 
that there may be a similar difference 
between the body as adapted to its. 
residence here and as adapted to iis 
residence in heaven ? 

41. There is one glonj of the stm, 
<fec. The sun lias one degree of splen- 
dour, and the moon another, and so 
also the stars. They differ from each 
other in m.-ignitude, in brightness, in 
beauty. The idea in this verse difters 
from that in the former. In that i 
(ver. 40) Paul says, that there was a 
difference between the different classes 
of bodies ; between those in lieavcn 
.and those on earth. He here says, 
that m the former class, in the hea- 
venly bodies tliemselves, there was a 
difference. TJiey not only differed 
from those on earth, but they differed 
from each other. The sun was more 
splendid than the moon, and one star 
more beautiful than anothei. Tlie 
idea here is, tiicrefore. not only tlnit 
the bodies of ilic saints in heaven 
shall differ from those on earth, but 
that they shall differ among them- 
selves, in a sense somewhat like 'the 
dilfercnce of the sjilcMidour of the sun, 
the moon, and the different stars. 
Though all shall be unlike what they 
were on <*arth, and all shall be 
glorious, yet there may be a differ- 
ence in that splendour and glory. 
The argmnent is, since we see so 
great differences in fact in the works 
of God, why should wo doubt that he 
is able to make the human body dif- 
ferent from what it is now, and to 
endow it with immortal and eternal 
perfection ? 

42. So also is the resurrection. In 
a manner similar to the grain that is 

I sown, and to the different degrees of 
spl^idour and magnificence in the 
' bodies in the sky an i on the earth. The 
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43 It * is sown in dishonour ; in ^veakness ; it is raised in 
it is raised in glory: it is sown power: 

a Dan. 1 2.3; Mat. 1 3.43; Phil.3.2 1 . 

dead Bhall be raised in a manner ana- is a form and manner that shall be 
logons to the springing up of grain ; glorious. This refers to the fact that 
and there shall be a difference bo- every thing like dishonour, vileness, 
tween the body hero and the body ignominy, which .attends it hero shall 
in tlio resurroctioii. ^ It is soivn. bo reinovod there, and that the hotly 
In death. As we sow or pl.ant the shall hear a resomhlance to the glori- 
Ivta'uel in the earth. ^ In corniption. tied body of Jesu.s Christ, Kph. iu. 21. 
In the grave ; in a jdace where it It sluill he adapted to a world of 
'<l»;ill ho corrupt ; in a form tending glory; and every thing which liere ren- 
te putrt'faction, disorganization, and dered it vile, valueless, cuiiibersome, 
dust, It is raised in inrorrv ption. offensive, or degraded, shall ho there 
It Will be so raised. In the previous removed. Of course, every idea whicli 
verses (30 — 41) ho liad reasoned from we can get from this is chieffy nega- 
.malogy, and had tleinonstraied tlnit tire, anti consists in denying that the 
it was possible that the dead should htwly will have there the qualities 
rise, or that there was no greater dif- whicli here render it vile or loathsome, 
ficulty attending it than actually oe- TheiU'ttrd glory means dignity, 

'Mirrod in the events which were in splendour, Itonour, excellence, ptTfec- 
lact constantly taking place. Ho tiou ; and is here used as denoting 
Hero states positively what w’ould he, I the combination of all those tilings 
and affirms that it was not only pos- I which shall rescue it from ignominy 
Slide, hut th.'it such a resurrection | and disgrace, It is sown in wetU- 
wonid actually occur. They body ' Weak, feeble, liable to deeay. 

would he raised *‘in ineorniption.*' Here disease prostrates the strength, 
“uncorruptible” (ver, 52); that ns, takes away its power, consigns it to 
no more liable to decay, dekness, dis- the dust. It denotes the many weak- 
organizntion, and putrefaction. This nesses, frailties, and liabilities to siek- 
is one characteristic of the body that ness, to which we arc here exin»sed. 
shall he raised, that it shall ho no Us feeble powers are soon prostrjitc ; 
more liable, as here, to wasting sick- i its vital functions soon cease in death, 
ness, to disease, and to the loathsome j H is raised in power. This doe.s not 
corruption of the grave. That CJod ; dmioto power like that of God, nor like 
can form a body of tliat kind, no one ! the angels. Jt does not affirm that it 
can doubt ; that he actually wdll, the j shall be emluod with remarkable and 
apo.stle positively altimis. That such , enormous physic.al strength, or that it 
wilt he the bodies of the saints is one shall have the power of i>erforming what 
of the most cheering prospects that | would now he regarded as miraculous, 
can bo ju-esented <o those who are i It is to bo regarded as the opposite of 
here wasted away by sickness, and the word “weakness,” and irieaii.s that it 
who look with dread and horror ^rn the ■ shall he no longer liable to disease ; 
loathsome putrefaction of the tomb, j no more overcome by tho attacks of 

43. It is sown in dishonour. In tho I sickness ; no more subject to the in- 
grave, whore it is. shut out fi’Oiii human j ffrmities and we-aknesaes which it here 
view; hurried away from the sight j experiences. It shall not be prostrate 
of friends ; loathsome and offensive by sickness, nor overcome by fatigue, 
as a mass turning to decay. There Jt shall he capable of the service of 
is, moreover, a kind of disgrace and God without weariness and languor ; 
ignominy attending it here, as under it shall need no rest as it does hcire 
the curse of God, and, on account of (see Kcv. vii. J5 ; comp. xxii. 5); but 
sin, sentenced to the off'cnsiveiicss of it shall be iii a world where there shall 
the grave. ^ It is raised in glortj, be no fatigue, lassitude, disease ; but 
111 honour; in beauty; honoured by where there shall he ample power to 
God by the removal of the curse, and engage in Die service of God forever. 
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44 It is sown a natural body ; it 
is raiiijed a spiritual body. There is 

fER XV. 515 

a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual « body. 

a Luke 24.31; John 2 '.19,26. 

. There is, however, no improbability in 
supposing that the physical powers of 
man, as well as his intellectual, may 
he greatly augmented in heaven . But 
on tiiis point there is no revelation. 

44, It is sown a natural body 

This word, “ natural," de- 
notes properly that which is endowed 
with animal life, having breath, or 
vitality. The word from which it is 
derived denotes properly the 

breath ; vit<al breath ; the soul, as the 
Vital ]»rinciplc ; the aninnil soul, or 
the vital spirit ; the soul, as tho seat 
of the sentient desires, passions, and 
proj)ensities : and then a living thing, 
an animal. It may he ajiplied to any 
animal, or any living thing, whether 
brutes or men. It is distinguished 
from tliG soul or spirit {TvidfAu), inas- 
much as that more commonly denotes 
tho ratiounl spirit, the immortal soul, 
that ^^)licll tlnnks, reasons, reflects, 
drc. The word “ natural ’’ here, there • 
fore, means that wliich has animal life; 
which breatlies and acts by the laws 
of the animal economy ; tliat which 
ilraws in tho breath of life ; which is 
<judowod with soii'jes, and which has 
need of the supports of animal life, 
and of tho refreshments derived from 
food, exercise, sleep, ttc. The apostle 
here, by altirrning that the body will 
be spiritual, intends to deny that it 
will need that which is now necessary 
to the sup|)ort of tlie animal func- 
tions ; it will not he sustained in that 
way ; it will lay aside these peculiar 
animal organizations, and will cease 
to convey the idea which wo now 
attach to tho word animal, or to pos- 
sess that which wo now include under 
the name of vital functions. Here 
the body of man is endowed simply 
with animal functions. It is the 
dwel ting-place indeed of an immortal 
mind ; but as a body it has the pro- 
perties of animal life, and is subject 
to tho same laws and inconveniences 
as tho bodies of other animals. It is 
sustained by breath, and food, and 
sleep ; it is endowed with the organs of 
sense, the eye, tho ear, tho smell, the 

touch, by which alone the soul can 
hold communication with the external 
world ; it is liable to disease, languor, 
decay, death. These animalfov vital 
functions will cease* in heaven, and 
the body be raised in a different mode 
of being, and where all tlie inconveni- 
ences of this mere animal life shall be 
Laid aside. If is raised a spiritual 

body. Not a mer4» spirit, for then it 
would not be a body. The word 
spiritual {wtup.itrtxiv) here stands op- 
posed to the word natural, or animal. 
It will not be a body that is subject 
to the laws of the vital functions, or 
organized or sustained in that way. 
It will still bo a “ body" (o-iH/ua), but 
it will have so far the nature of spirit 
as to be xviihout the vital functions 
which here control the body. This is 
all that the word here means. It 
does not mean refined, sublimated, or 
trayseendental ; it does not mean that 
it vrill bo %vitliout .shape or form ; it 
does not mean tliat it will not lie pro^ 
perly a body. The idea of Paul seems 
to be this : “ We conceive of soul or 
spirit as not subject to the laws of 
vital or animal agency. It is inde- 
pendent of thorn. It is not sustained 
or nourished by the functions of the 
animal organization. It has an econ- 
omy of its own ; living without nour- 
i.slimeiit; not subject to decay; not 
liable to sickne&s, pain, or death. • So 
will be tho body in tho resurrection. 
It will not bo subject to the laws of 
the vital organization. It will be so 
much LIRE a spirit as to be continued 
without food or nutriment ; to be des- 
titute of the peculiar physical organi- 
zation of flesh, and blood, and bones; 
of veins, and arteries, and nerves, as 
here (ver. oO.) ; and it will live in the ' 
manner in which we conceive spirits 
to live ; sustained, and exercising its 
powers, without waste, weariness, 
decay, or the necessity of having its 
powers recruited by food and sleep.” 
All, therefore, that has been said 
about a refined body, a body that shall 
be spirit, a body that shall be pure, 
&c., whatever may ho Its truth, is not 
* 
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46 And so it is -written, « Tlie soul ; the ^ last Adam was made a 
first man Adam was made a living quickening spirit. 

aGen.2.7. & John 5.21 i 6.33, 40> 

sustained by this passage. *li will be made an animated being by having 
a body without the vital functions of breathetl into him the breath of life 
the animal economy; a body sustained (Gen. h. Y), and that it is the image 
in the manner in which we conceive of this animated or vital being which 
the spirit to be.^ ^ There is a na- we bear, ver. 48. Neither Moses nor 
iH7'a/ body. This seems to be added Paul deny that in addition to this, 
by l^aul in the way of strong affirma- man w'as endowed with a rational 
tion arising from eanicstness, and soul, an immortal nature; but that 
from a desire to prevent misconcep- is not the idea which they present in 
tion. The affirmation is, that there the passage in Genesis wliieli Paul 
is a natural body ; that is apparent : qnotc‘s. % The last Adam. The 
it is everywhere seen. No one can second Adam, or the “ second man,” 
doubt it. So, with equal certainty, ver. 47- That (Christ is here intended 
says Paul, there is a spiritual body, is apparent, and has been usually ad- 
it is just as certain and indisputable, mittod by commentators, (.-hri.st hen 
Tliis assertion is iii.ade, not because seems to be called Adam because he 
the evidence of both is the same, but stands in contrarhstinction from the 
i.s made on his apostolic authority, and first Adam ; or beean.se, as we derive 
is to be received on that autlionty. our animal and dying nature from the 
That there was an animal bodj was om*, so we derive our inmiortal and 
apjiareiit to all; that then^ was a undying bodies from the other. From 
spiritual liody was a po-sition which ho the one we derive an animal or vital 
affirmed to be as certain as the other, oxistance; fitnn the other we ilerive 
The only proof which ho alleges is in onr immortal e.xistence, and rosurrec- 
ver. 4r», w'ljich is the proof ari&ing tion from the grave. The one stands 
from revfdatioii. at the head of all those who have .ir 

I 16. And so it is written, Gen. ii. 7. (‘xisronce represented by the words, 
ft IS only the first jmrt of the verse “ a living soul ;” the other of all those 
which is quoted. The first man who shall have a spiritual hoily in 
Adam was made a llviny soul. This hcavec. lie is called “ the /as? Adam;” 
IS quoted (‘xactly from the translation meaning that there shall be no ether 
by the LXX , except that *tho apostle after him who shall affect the destiny 
has added the words “ first ” .nnd of man in the same w ay, or who shall 
“ Adam.” This is done to designate .stand at tlio head of the race in a 
whom he meant. The meaning of the manner similar to w'hat liad been done 
jihrase was made a living soul ” by him and the first father of the hii- 
{lyiviTo tts ^aicct * — in Hebrew, man family. They sustain peculiar 

n'^r: •i.W) is, became a living, ani- relations to the race ; and in this re- 
mated being ; a being endowed with spect they were the first ’* and “the 
life. The use of the word “ soul ” in last ” in the peculiar economy. The 
our translation, for and («c- name “ Adam ” is not elsewhere given 
phesh)^ does not quite convey the idea, to the Messiah, though’ a comparison 
We apply the woi*d soul^ usually, is several times instituted between 
to the intelligent and the immortal him and Adam. [See the supplement- 
part of man ; that which reasons, ary Note on ver. 22; also on Bom. v. 
thinks, remembers, is conscious, is 12.] ^ A quickening spirit (us vrniifAa 

rcspousible> (fee. The Greek and ^mc>roiovv). A vivifying spirit ; a spirit 
Hebrew words, however, more pro- giving or imparting life. Not a being 
perly denote that which is alive, which having mere vital functions, or an 
is animated, which breathes, which has animated nature, but a being who has 
an animal nature. Note on ver. 44. the power of imparting life. This is not 
And this is precisely the idea which a quotation from any part of the Scrip- 
Faul uses here, that the first man was tures, but seems to be used by Paul 
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40 Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural ; and afterward that 
which is spiritual. 


either as affirming what was true on 
his own apostolic authority, or as con- 
veying the substance of what was re- 
vealed respecting the Messiah in the 
Old Testament. There may be also 
reference to what the Saviour himself 
tnught, that ho w'as the source of life; 
that Ik; had the power of imparting 
life, and that he gave life to all whom 
he pleased : see Note, John i. 4 ; v. 
26, *' For as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son 
te liave life in himself.” ver. 21, For 
as the h'ather raisoth up the dead, 
and (|uiekeneth them, even so the 
Son quickeneth Avhom lie will.” The 
word “spirit,” here applied to Christ, 
is in contradistinction from “ a living 
being,” as applied to Adam, ai»d seems 
to he. used in the sense of s]>irit of life, 
a^- raising the bodies of his ]»eople from 
the dead, and iiiij)arting life to tliem. 

^ .0 was eonstituted not hh having life 
, .merely, hut as endowed With the 
power of imparting life ; as endowei! 
witli tliat spiritual or vital energy 
' wliK-h was needful to impart life. All 
life is the creation or production of 
(rivju/ia); as applied to God the 
Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit. 
\ Sjnrit is the source of all vitality. 

* is a spirit, and (iod is the source 
^ all life. And the idea here is, that 
Christ had such a spiritual existence, 
such power as a spirit ; that he was 
the source of all life to his people. 
The Avord spirit is applied to his ex- 
alted spiritual nature, in distinction 
from his human nature, in Rom. i. 4 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 18. The 
apostle docs not here aflBrm that he 
had not a human nature, or a vital 
existence as a man ; but that his^nrtm 
ch.iracteristic in contradistinction 
from Adam was, that he was endowed 
with an elevated spiritual iiatui*e, 
which was capable of imparting vital 
existence to the dead. 

40. Howbeit. There is a due order 
observed, ver. 23. The decaying, the 
dying, the weak, the corruptible, in the 
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47 The « first man is of the 
earth, earthy : the second man is 
the Lord from heaven. 

4B As is the earthy, such arc 

a John 3,13,31. 

proper order of events, was fifst. Thir 
order was ncceBsary,»aiid this is ob- 
served everywhere. It is seen in 
the grain that dies in the ground, and 
in the resurrection of man. Tlie im- 
perfect is succeeded by the perfect ; the 
impure by the pure ; the Aih* and de- 
graded by the precious ami the glori- 
ous. The idea is, that there is a ten- 
dency towards perfection, and that 
God observes the proper order by 
which that which is most glorious shall 
be secured. It was not his plan that all 
tilings in the beginning should be per- 
fect ; hut that perfection should be 
the work of time, and should he 
secured in an a^ipropriatc order of 
events. The design of Paul in this verse 
seems to heto Miidicate the statement 
which he had made, hy show mg that it 
was'iiiacc(>rdam*e with what w as every- 
where ohsened, iliat the prnjK'r ojv/o 
should he maintained. Thi.« idea is 
carried through the following verBC.s. 

47. The first Hum. Adam. ^ Is 
of the earth, "WaB made of the dust ; 
sec Gen. ii. 7. Hai'ihy. I\'irtak- 
iiig of the earth : he w.as a ma<B of 
animated clay, and could he appro- 
priately called i‘i)usT;” Gen. iii. 19. 
Of course, he must partake of a 
nature that was low*, mean, mortal, 
and corruptihle. f The second man. 
Christ; see Note on ver. 45. lie is 
called the second 'hian, as being the 
second who sustained a relation to 
men that was materially to affect their 
Cbiiduct and destiny ; the second and 
the last (ver. 45), who should sustain 
a peculiar headship to the race. 
% The Lord from heaven. Called in 
chap. ii. 8, the “ Lord of glory ; ” sec 
Note on that place. This expression 
refers to the fact that the Lord 
Jesus had a heavenly origin, in con- 
tradistinction from Adam, who was 
formed from the earth. The Latin 
Vulgate renders this. *‘the second 
man from heaven is heavenly ; ” and 
this idea seems to accord with the 
meaning in the former member of the 
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they also that arc earthy : and as 
is the heavenly, such are they also 
that are heavenly. • 

49 And as we have borne the 


verse. rTho sense is, evidently, that 
as the first man Jliad an earthly origin, 
add Avas, therefore, earthy, so the 
second man being from heaven, as 
liis proper home, would have a body 
adapted to that abode; unlike that 
Avliich was earthy, and which would 
be fitted to his exalted nature, and 
to the world where he would dwell. 
And while, therefore, the phrase 
“from heaven’* refers to bis heaA^enly 
origin, the essential idea is, that ho 
would have a body that was 'adapted 
to such an origin and such a world — 
a body unlike that which was earthy. 
That is, Christ had a glorified body 
to which the bodies of the saints must 
yet be made like. 

48. As is the earthy. Such as 
Adam Avas. ^ Such are they also, 
Ac. Such arc all Iiis descendants; 
all who doriA-o tlieir nature from him. 
That is, they arc frail, corruptible, 
mortal ; they live in an animal body 
as he did, and like him, they are .sub- 
ject to corruption and decay. Ij And 
as is the heavenly. As is he who 
was from heaven-; as is the Lord 
Jesus now in his glorified body. 
^ Such are they also, Ac. Such will 
they be also. They will be like him; 
they will have a body like his. This 
idea is more fully expressed in Phil, 
iii. 21, “Who shall change our idle 
body, that it may* be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body.’* 

49. And as have home the image 
of the earthy. As like our first father, 
we are frail, decaying, dying; as Ave 
are so closely connected with him as 
to be like him. This does not refer, 
mainly, to one bearing bis moral 
character, but to the fact that Vre are, 
like him, subject to sickness, firailty, 
sorrow, and death. ^ We shall also 
hear the image of the heavenly. The 
Lord Jesus Cmst, who was from 
heaven, and who is in heaven. As 
we are so closely connected with 
Adam as {o resemble him, bo by the 
divine arrangement, and by faith in 
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image of the earthy, we shall 
also ^ bear the image of the hea- 
venly. 

50 Now this I say, brethren, 

a lfoni.8.29. 

the Lord Jesus, we are so closely 
connected with him that we shall 
resemble him in heaven. And as ho 
is now free from frailty, sickness, 
pain, sorrow, and death, and as he has 
a pure and spiritual body, adapted to 
a residence in heaven, so shall wc be 
in that future world. The argument 
liere is, that the connection which is 
formed between the believer and the 
Saviour is as close as that which sub- 
sisted between him and Adam ; and 
as that connection with Adam ii.vol- 
ved the certainty that he would be 
subjected to pain, sin, sickness, and 
death, so the connection with Christ 
involves the cert.iinty that he ai'iII 
like him be free from sin, sicknesH, 
pain, and death, and like him will 
have a body that is pure, incorrupti- 
ble, and immortal. 

60. Now this 1 say. Brethren. “ I 
mako this afiirmation in regard to this 
whole subject.. I do it as containing 
the substance of all that 1 have said. 
I do it in order to prevent all mikake 
in regard to the nature of the bodies 
which shall be raised up.’* This 
affirmation is made respecting all the 
dead and all the living, that there 
must bo a material and impori^nt 
change in regard to them before they 
can be prepared for heaven. Paul 
had proved in the previous verses 
that Aytosi possible for God to give us 
bodies different from those which we 
now possess ; he hero afiirms, in the 
most positive manner, that it was 
indispensable that we should have 
bodies different from what we now 
have. ^ Flesh and blood. Bodies 
organized as ours now are. “ Flesh 
and blood ” denotes such' bodies as we 
have here, — bodies that are fragile, 
weak, liable to disease, subject to 
pain and death. * They are composed 
of changing particles; to he repaired 
and strengthened daily; they are sub- 
ject to decay, and are wasted away by 
sickness, and of course they cannot 
be fitted to a world where there shall 
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I that ^ flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God ; neither 
doth corruption inherit incomip- 
.tioxk. 

a John 3.3,6. 

be no decay and and no death. ^ Can- 
not inherit. Cannot bo admitted as 
heir to the kingdom of God. The 
future world of glory is often repre- 
sented as ail heirship; see Note on 
Rom. viii. 17. 1[ The kingdom of 

God. Heaven; appropriately called 
his kingdom, because he shall reign 
there in undivided and perfect glory 
for ever, ^ Neither doth corruption^ 
(be. Neither caii that .which is in 
its nature corruptible,, and liable to 
decay, bo adapted to a world where 
all is incorruptible. The apostle hero 
simply states the fiict. lie does not 
toll us why it is iinpbsMble. It may 
he because the mode of communica- 
tion there is not by the bodily senses; 
it mny be because such bodies as ours 
would not bo fitted to relish the pure 
and ox(iltod pleasures of an incorrup- 
tible world ; it may be because they 
would interfere with the exalted wor- 
ship, the active service, and the | 
sleepless employments of the heavenly | 
world ; it may because such a body I 
is constituted to derive pleasure from 1 
objects which shall not be found in | 
heaven. It is adapted to enjoyment i 
in ^ting and drinking, and the plea- | 
sores of the eye, the oar, the taste, ! 
the touch; in heaven the soul shall j 
be awake to more elevated and pure | 
enjoyments than these, and, of course, , 
such bodies as we hero have would 
impede our progress and destroy our 
comforts, and be ill adapted to all the 
employments and enjoyments of that 
heavenly world. 

61. Behold I show you. This com- 
mences the third subject of inquiry in 
the chapter, — the question, what will 
become of those who are alive when 
the Lord Jesus shall return to raise 
the dead? This was an ohvioue 
inquiry, and the answer was, perhaps, 
supposed to be difilicul t. Paul aus wers 
it directly, and says that they will 
undergo an instantaneous change, 
which will make them like the dead 


51 Behold, I show youust 
mystery : We * shall not nis 
sleep, but we shall all be chanr- 
ed. 

h 1 Thess.4.15-17. 

that shall be raised. ^ A mystery. 
On the meaning of •this word, see 
Note, chap. ii. 7. The word here 
does not mean any thing which was 
in its nature unintelligible, but that 
which to them had been hitherto 
' unknown. “ I now communicate to 
you a truth which has not been 
brought into the discussion, and in 
regard to which no communication 
has been made to you.” On this sub- 
ject there had been no revelation. 
Though tho Pharisees held that the 
dead would rise, yet they do not seem 
to have made any statement in regard 
to the living who should remain when 
the dead should rise. Nor, perhaps, j 
had the subject occupied the attcn-'i 
tion of the apostles; nor had there 
boon any direct communication on it 
>om tho Lord Jesus himself. Paul 
then here says, that ho was about to 
communicate a groat truth which till 
then had been unknown, and to resolve 
a great inquiry on which there had as 
yet been no revelation. ^ We shall 
not all sleep. We Christians ; group- 
ing all together who then lived and 
should live afterwards, for his discus- 
sion has relation to them all. The 
following remarks may, perhaps, 
remove some of tho difficulty whiehr 
attends the interpretation of this 
passage. Tho objection which is made 
to it is, that Paul e:xpected to live 
until the Lord Jesus should return; 
that he, therefore, expected that tiie 
world would soon end, and that in this 
he was mistaken, and could not bo 
inspired. To this, we may reply, 
(J.) He is speaking of Christians as 
such — of the whole church that had 
been redeemed — of the entire mass 
that should enter heaven; and he 
groups them all together, and con- 
nects himself with them, and says, 

** We shall* not die ; wo Christians, 
including the whole church, shall not 
all die,” Ac. That ho did not refer 
only to those whom he was then 
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thetreroing, is apparent from the the apostles wsre ignorant of the exact 
is toio discussion. The argument time when the world would close ; or 
tha^^” Christians — ^to the church eyen tl^t in regmrd to the precise 
o largo ; and the affirmation here has period when that would take pkce» 
'eference to that church considered they might be in error. The follow- V 

I as one church that was to be raised ing considerations may be suggested 
up on the last day. (2.) That Paul on this subject, showing that the 
did not expect f that the Lord Jesus I claim to inspiration did not extend to 


would soon come, and that the world 
would soon come to an end, is apparent 
from a similar place in the epistle to 
the Thessalonians. In }. Thess. iv. 
15, he uses lan^age remarkably 
similar to that which is here used: 

** We which are alive, and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord,” &c. This 
language was interpreted by the 
Thessalonians as teaching that the 
world would soon come to an end, and 
the effect had been to produce a state 
of alarm. Paul was, therefore, at 
special pains to show in his second 
epistle to them, that ho did not mean 
Any such thing. He showed them 
(2 Thess. ii.) that the end of the 
world was not near ; that very impor- 
tant events were to occur before the 
world would come to an pnd; and 
that his language did^ sot imply any 
expectation on his part' that the world 
would soon terminate, or that the 
Lord Jesus would soon come. (3.) 

- Parallel expressions occur in the 
other writers of the New Testament, 
and with a similar signification. 
Thus, John (1 £pis. ii. 18) says, **It 
is the last time;” comp. Ileb. i. 2. 
But the meaning of this is not that 
the world would soon come to an end. 
The prophets spoke of a period which 
they called the last days ” (Isa. ii. 
2; Micah iv, 1; in Hebrew, **tho 
affenr days"), as the period iu "which 
the Messiah would live and reign. 
By it they meant the dispensation 
which shomd Ibe the last; that under 
whbh the World would close; the 
' reign of the Messiah, which jRrCuld be 
the last economy of human things. 
But it did not follow that this was to 
, be a period; or that it might 
not be longer than any one of the 
former^ or than all the, former put 
together. This was which J^n 
spoke of as the last time, (d.) I do 
not know that the proper doctrine of 
inspiration suffisrs, if we admit that 


the knowledge of this fact, (a) That 
they were not omniscient, and there is 
no more absurdity in supposing that 
they were ignorant on this subject 
than in regard to any other, (h) 
Inspiration extended to the order of 
future events, and not to the times. 
Tliere is in the Scriptures no state- 
ment of the time when the world would 
close. Future events were made to 
pass before the minds of the prophets, 
as in a landscape. The order of the 
images may be distinctly marked, but 
the times may jiot bo designated. 
And even events which may occur in 
fact at distant periods, may in vision 
appear to be near each other ; as in a 
landscape, objects which are in fact 
j separated by distant inten^als, like 
I the ridges of a mountain, may appear 
I to lie close to each other, (c) The 
Saviour expressly said, that it was not 
designed that they Should know when 
future events would occur. Thus, 
after his ascension, in answer to an 
inquiry whether be then would restore 
the kingdom to Israel, he said ( Acts 
i. “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Fdiher 
hath put in his own power.” See 
Note on that verse, (ri) The Saviour 
said that even he himself, as man, was 
ignorant in regard to the exact time 
in which future events would occur. 
“ But of that day, and that hour, 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father;” Mark xiii. 32. («) 
The apostles were in fact ignorant, 
and mistaken in regard to,‘ at least, 
the time of the occurrence of one 
future event, the death of John ; xxi. 
28. There is, therefore, no departure 
from the proper doctrine of mspira- 
tion, in supposing that the apostles 
were not inspired on these subjects, 
and that they might be ignorant like 
others. The proper order of events 
•they state truly and exactly; the 
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52 In a moment, « in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the lost 
tramp : for the ^ trumpet shall 
,sound, and the dead ^ shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. 

a 2Pet.3.lO. b Zefth.9.14; M ftt.M.SI. 

exact time God did not, for wise 
reasons, intend to mako known. 
^ Slhcdl not all sleep. Shall not all 
die ; see J^ote, chap. xi. 30. % But 
we shall all be ehau^edi There is 
considerable variety in the reading of 
this passage. The Vulgate reads it, 
''We shall all indeed rise, but we 
shall not all be changed.” Some 
Greek MSS. read it, “ We shall all 
sleep, but we shall not all be changed.” 
Others, as the Vulgate, ”We shall 
all ribC, but we shall not all be 
changed.” But the present Greek 
text contains, doubtless, the true 
reading; and the sense is, that all 
who are alive at the coming of the 
Lord Jesus shall undergo such a 
change as to tt them for their new 
abode in heaven; or such as shall 
make them like those who shall be 
raised from the dead. This change 
will be instantanoous (ver. 52), for it 
is evident that God can as easily | 
change the living as he can raise the 
dead ; and as the affairs of the world 
will then have come to an end, there 
will be no necessity that those who 
are then alive should be removed by 
I d^ath ; nor would it be proper that 
i they should go down to lie any time 
in the grave. The ordinary, laws, 
therefore, by which men are removed 
to eternity, will not operate in regard 
to them, and they wiU be removed at 
once to their new abode. 

52. In a moment (iv ivifuf). In an 
atom, soil, of time ; a point of time 
w%iich cannot be cut or divided (c 
priv. and from r$/»w, to cut). 
A single instant; Immediately, it 
will be done instantaneously. ^ In 
the twinWng of an e^e. This is an 
expression luso denoting the least con- 
ceivable duration of time. The Mcd- 
denness. of the coming of the Lord 
Jesus k elsewhere comp^ed to the 
coming of ^ thief in the night ^ 2 Pet. 


53 For this corruptible must 
put .on inoorruption, and this 
mortal ^ must put on immor- 
tality. 

.54 So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incongiiption, 

0 John 5.SS. d 2QBr.6.4; 1 John 3.2. 

iii. 1 0. The word rendered ” twink- 
ling” from to throw, past) 
means a throw, cast, jerk, as of a 
stone ; and Ihcn a jerk of the eye, i. e. 
a wink. — Bohinson. ^ At the last 
trump. When the trumpet shall 
sound to raise the dead. The word 
“ last” here does not imply that any 
trumpet shall have been before sound- 
ed at the resurrection, but is a word 
denoting that this is the consumma- 
tion or close of things; it will end the 
economy of this world; it will bo con- 
nected with the last state of things. 
% For the trumpet shall sound ; see 
Note, Mat. xxiv. 31. % And the dead 
shall be raised ; Note, John v. 25. 

53. For this corruptible, &o. It is 
necessary that a change should take 
place, either by dying and then being 
raised, or by being changed without 
seeing death; for wo cannot enter 
heaven. as we are now. % Must put 
on. The word here used (ivlww) pro- 
perly means to go in, to envelope, to 
put on as a garment ; and then to put 
on any thing; as the soul is, as it were, 
clothed with, or invested with a body ; 
and here it means, roust be endued 
with, or furnished with. It is equivk- 
leut to saying that this corruptible 
must become incorruptible, and this 
mortal must become immortal. We 
must cease to bo corruptible and mor- 
tal, and must become incorruptible 
and immortal. The righteous who 
remain till the coming of Christ shall 
be at once changed, and invested, as 
Enoch and Elijah were, with incor- 
ruption and immortality. 

54. So when, Ac. In that future 
glorious world, whmi all this shall 
have been accomplished. ^ Then 
shall he brought to pass. Then shall 
be fully accomplished ; these words 

I g^ll t£«u receive their entire fulfil- 
ment; or this event shall meet all 
[ that is implied in these words, f The 
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and this mortal shall have put is written, Death ^ is swallowed 

on immortdity, then shall be up in victoiy. 

brought to pass the saying that 66 0 ^ death, where is thy 

o lga.2S.8. a H0B.IS.14. 


saying that is written. What ^ is 
WltteiK or the record which is made. 
These words sds quoted from Isa. xxt. 

8 ; and the fact that Paul thus quotes 
them, and the connection in which 
thejK stand, prove that they had refer- 
ence to the times of the gospel, and 
to the resurrection of th#dead. Paul 
does not quote directly from the Heb- 
rew, or from the LXX., but gives the 
substance of the passage. ^ Death. 
Referring here, undoubtedly, to death 
in the proper sense ; death as prostrat- 
ing the living, and consigning them 
to the grave. IF Is swallowed up. 
KartiraB^ (from to drink 

down, to swallow down) means to ab- 
sorb (Rev. xii. 1C) ; to overwhelm, to 
drown (Heb. xi. 29); and then to 
destroy or remove. The idea may be 
taken from a whirlpool, or Maelstrom, 
that absorbs all that comes near it ; 
and the sense is, that he will abolijih 
or remove death ; that is, cause it to 
cease from its ravages'’ ^nd triumphs. 
IF In victory (wV «’»««). Unto victory; 
so as to obtain a complete victory. 
The Hebrew (Isa. xxv, 8) is The 
LXX. often render the word tiX3» 
which properly means splendour, 
purity, trust, peiqjetuity, eternity, per- 
fection, by victory ; 2 Kings ii. 
26; Job xxxvi. 7 ; Lam. iii. 18 ; v. 
20 ; Amos i. ; ii. ; viii. 7. The Heb- 
rew word here may be rendered either 
unto the end, i. C. to completeness or 
perfection, or unto victory, with tri- 
umph. It matters little which is the 
meaning, for they both con^ to the 
same thing. The idea is, that the 
power and dominion of death shall be 
entirely destroyed, or brought to an 
end, 

65. 0 death. This triumphant ex- 
clamation is the commencement of 
the f&urth division of the ohaj^er,-^ 
the practical consequences of the doc- 
trine. It is such an exclamation as 
every man with right frelings will be 
disposed to make, who contemplstes 
the ravages of death ; whe looks u^n 
a world where in aU forms he has 


reigned, and who then contemplates 
the glorious truth, that a complete 
and final triumph has been obtained 
over this great enemy of the happi- 
ness of man, and that man would die 
no more. It is a triumphant view 
which bursts upon the soul as it con- 
templates the fact that the work of 
the second^ Adam has repaired the 
ruins of the first, and that man is re- 
deemed ; his body will be raised ; not 
another human being should die , and the 
work of death should be ended. Nay, 
it is more. Death is - not only at an 
end ; it shall not only cease, but its 
evils shall be repaired ; and a glory 
and honour shall encompass the body 
of man, such as would have been un- 
known had there been no ^death. No 
commentary can add to the beauty 
and force of the language in this 
verse ; and the best way to see its 
beauty, and to enjoy it, is to sit down 
and think of uKATn ; of what death 
has been, and has done ; of the mil- 
lions and millions that have died ; of 
the earth strewed with the dead, and 
“ arched with graves of our own 
death: the certainty that we must 
die, and our parents, and brothers, 
and sisters, and children, and friends; 
that all, all must die ; — and then to 
suffer the truth, in its full-orbed 
splendour, to rise upon us, that the 
time will come when death shall be 
AX .AN END. Who, in such contemp- 
lation, can refrain from the language 
of triumph, and from hymns of praise? 
^ Where is Ihy sting? The word 
which is bore rendered sting 
denotes properly a prick, a point; 
hence a goad or stim^us ; i. e. a rod 
or staff with an iron point, for goadftig 
oxen; (see Note, Acts ix. 5); and 
then a sting properly, as of scorpions, 
bees, Ac. It denotes here a venom- 
ous thing, or weapon, applied to death 
personified, as if death employed it to 
destroy life, as the sting of a bee pr a 
scorpion is used. The idea is derived 
from the vqnomous sting of serpents, 
i or other reptileiV ^ being 4erifucUve 
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sting? 0 grave, ^ where is thy 
victory? 

1 or, Ml. 

and painful. The language here is 
the language of exultation, as if that 
was taken away or destroyed, f 0 
grave (^e). Hades, the place of thp 
dead. ^ It is not improperly rendered, 
however, grave. The word properly 
denotes a place of darkness; then the 
world, or abodes of the dead. Accord- 
ing to tlie Hebrews, Hades, or Sheol, 
was a vast subterranean receptacle, 
or abode, where the souls of the dead 
existed. It was dark, deep, still, 
awful. Tlie descent to it was through 
the grave ; ftnd the spirits of all the 
dead were supposed to he assembled 
there ; the righteous occupying the 
upper regions, and the wicked the 
lower; see Note on Isa. xiv. 9; comp. 
Lowth, Lcct. on Ileb. Po^. vii. 
Campbell, Prel. Diss. vi. part 2, ^ 2. 
It refers here to the dead ; and means 
that the grave, or Hades, should no 
longer have a victory. ^ Thy vietSry. 
Since the dead are to rise ; since ail 
the graves are to give up all that 
dwell in them ; since no man will die 
after that, where is its victory? It is 
taken away. It is despoiled. The 
power of death and the grave is van- 
quished, and Christ is triumphant 
over all. It has been well remarked 
hero, that the words in this verse rise 
above the plain and simple language 
of prose, and resemble a hymn, into 
which the apostle breaks out in view 
of the glorious trqth which is here 
presented to the mind. The whole 
verse is indeed a somewhat loose quo- 
tation from Hob. xili. 14, which we 
translate, 

O death, I will be thy plagues ; 

O grave, 1 wHl be thy destruction.** 

fiut which the LXX. render, ‘ 

*' O death, where is thy puniainnent ? 

, O grave, wherels thy sting 7" 

Probably Paul did not intend this as 
a direct quotation ; but he spoke as 
a man natoally does who is familiar 
with the language of the Scriptures, 
And i^ed it to express the sense which 
he intedM, without meaning to make 


56 The ^ Bting of death is sin ; 
and h the strength of sin is the law. 
a Roin.6.28. b Honi.4.15 

a direct and literal quotation. The 
form which Paul uses is so poetic in 
its structure that Pope haw adopted 
it, with only a change in the location 
of the members, in the “Dying Chris- 
tian 

“ O grave, where is thy victory ? 

O death, where is thy sthig ?*' 

50. The\ting of death. The sting 
which death bears ; that with which | 
he eftectfl his purpose ; that which is 
made use of to inflict death ; or that 
which is the cause of death. There 
would be no death without sin. The 
apostle here personifies death, as if it 
were a living being, and as making 
use of sin to inflict death, or as being 
the sting, or envenomed instrument, 
with which he inflicts the mortal 
agony. The idea is, that sin is the 
cause of death. It introduced it ; it 
makes it certain ; it is the cause of 
the pain, distress, agony, and horror 
which attends it. Had there been no 
sin, 'men would not have died. If 
there were no sin, death would not be 
attended with horror or alarm. For 
why should innocence be dfraid to die? 
What has innocence to fear anywhere | 
in the universe of a just God ? The 
fact, therefore, that men die, is proof 
that they are sinners ; the fact that 
they feel horror and alarm, is proof 
that they feel themselves to be guilty, 
and that they are afraid to go into 
the presence of a holy God. If this 
be taken away, if sin be removed, of 
course the horror, and remorse, and 
alarm which it is fitted to produce 
will be removed also, f Is sin. Sin 
is the cause of it ; see Note, Rom. v. 
12. % The strength of sin. Its power 
over the mind ; its terrific and dread- 
fhl energy ; and espeoicUly its power 
to produce alarm in the hour of death. 

Is the law. The pure and holy law 
of God. This idea Paul has illustrat- 
ed at length in Rom. vii. 9 — 13 ; see 
Notes on that passage. He probably 
made the statement here in order to 
meet the Jews, and to show that the 
}aw of God had no power to take 
away the fear of death; and that, 
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^ ^7 But thanks ^ ^ to God, which i 
giveth us the victory ^ through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

a lioni.7.25. b Rom.8.d?; IJohn 6.4^. 

58 There&re, my beloved brethren, 

« be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, 
aapet.8.u. 

therefore, there was need of the gos- 
pel, and^that this alone. could do it. 
The Jews maintained that a man 
might be justifiSd and saved by obe- 
dience to the law. Paul here shows 
that it is the law which gives its chief 
vigour to sin, and that it does not 
tend to subdue or destnoy it ; and 
that pQwer is seen nmst strikingly in 
the pangs and horrors of a guilty con- 
science on the bed of death. There 
was* need, therefore, of the gospel, 
which alone could remove the cause 
of these horrors, by taking away sin, 
and thus leaving the pardoned man to 
die in peace ; comp. Note, Kom. iv. 
15. 

57. But thanks he to God: see Note, 
Rom. vii. 25. ^ Which giveth us the 
victory. Us who are Christians ; all 
Christians. The victory over sin, 
death, and the grave. God alone is 
the author of this victory. He formed 
the plan ; he executed it in the gift 
of his Son ; and he gives it to us per- 
sonally when wo come to die. 
f Throng}^ <mr Lord Jesus Christ. 
By his death, thus destroying the 
power of death ; by his resurrection 
and triumph over the grave ; and by 
his grace imparted to us to enable us 
to sustain the pains of death, and 
givil^; to us the hope of a glorious 
resurrection ; comp. Note, Rom. vii. 
25 ; viii. 37. 

58. Therefore, my Vdoved brethren. 

In viow of the great and glorious ; 
truths which have been revealed to 
us respecting the rcsurrecticii,'' Paul 
closes the whole of this important dis- 
cussion with on exhortation to that 
drmpess in the &ith which ought to 
result from tenths §o glorious,, and 
from hopes BO elevati^ as theife truths 
are fitted to impM. The exhorta- 
tion is BO plaiut that it needs little 
explmiaiion ; . it so obviously fidlows 
from the argument which Paul had 
pursued; that there is little need to 
attempt to enforce it. ^ Be ye stead- 
fast from Seated, 

dentaiy (Robinson) ; perhaps with ah 

allusion to a statue (Bloomfield) ; or 
perhaps to wrestling, and to standing 
one's ground ( Wolf). Whatever may 
be the allusion, the sense is clear. 
Be firm, strong, confident in the 
frith, in view of the truth that you 
will be raised up.. Be not shaken or 
agitated with the strifes, the tempta- 
tions, and the cares of life. Be fixed 
in the faith, and let not the power of 
sin, or the sophistry of pretended phi- 
losophy, OP the arts of the enemy of' 
the soul seduce you fronv tho faith of 
the gospel. % Unmovable. Firm, 
fixed, stable, unmoved. This is pro- 
bably a stronger expression than the 
former, though meaning substantially 
the same thing*— that we are to be 
firm and unshaken in our Christian 
hopes, and in our faith in the gospel. 
% Always abounding in the work oj 
the Lord. Always engaged in doing 
the will of God ; in promoting his 
glory, and advancing his kingdom. 
The phrase means not only to be en- 
gaged in this, but to be engaged dili- 
gently, laboriously ; excelling in this, 

1 The “work of the Lord” here means 
that wbidh the Lord requires ; dl 
tho appropriate duties of Christians. 

1 Paul exhorts them to practise every 
Christian virtue, and to do all that 
they could do to farther the gos- 
pel among men. ^ Forasmuch as ye 
know. Gr. Knowing. You know it 
by the arguments which have been 
urged for the truth of the gospel ; by 
your deep conviction that that gospel 
is true. ^ Your labour is ttot in vain. 
It will he rewarded. It is not as if 
you were to die and never live again. 
There will he a resurrection, and you 
will be suitably recompensed then. 
What you do for tho honour of God 
will not only he attended with an ap- 
proving ooni^cience, and with happi- 
ness here, but will be met with the 
glorious and eternal rewards of hea- 
ven. % Jn the Lord. This probably 
means, “ Your labour or work 'in the 
Lord, t. e, in the cattse of the Lordf 
will not be in vain.^' And tbe senti- 
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forasmuch as ye know that your 

mcnt of the whole verse is, that the 
hope of the resurrection and of future 
glory should stimulate us to great and 
self-denying efforts in honour of Him 
who has revealed that doctrine, and 
who purposes graciously to reward us 
there. Other men are influenced and 
excited to great efforts by the hope of 
I honour, pleasure, or wealth. Chris- 
tians should be excised to toil and self- 
denial by the prospect of immortal 
glory ; and by the assurance that their 
hopes are not in vain, and will not 
deceive them. 

Thus closes this chapter of inimi- 
table beauty, and of unequalled power 
of argumentation. Such is the pro- 
spect which is before the Christian, 
lie shall indeed die like other men. 
But his death is a deep— 9, calm, gen- 
tle, undisturbed sleep, in the expecta- 
tion of being again awaked to a 
brighter day, ver. 6. He has the 
assurance that lus Saviour rose, and 
that his people shall therefore also 
rise, ver. 12 — 20. He encounters 
peril, and privation, and persecution ; 
he may be ridiculed and despised ; be 
may be subjected to danger, or doom- 
ed to fight with wild boasts, or to con- 
tend with men who rosemble wild 
beasts ; he may be doomed to the 
pains and terrors of a martyrdom at 
the stake, but he has the assurance 
that all these are of short continuance, 
and that before him there is a world 
of eternal glory ; ver. 29 — 32, He 
I may be poor, unhonoured, and appar- 
lently without an earthly friend or 
I protector; but bis Saviour aiiid Re- 
deemer reigns ; ver. 25. He may be ; 
opposed by wicked men, and bis name 
slandered, and body tortured, and his 
peace nx^red, but his enemies shall 
all be suidued ; ver. 26, 27. He will 
himself die, and sleep in his grave, 
but be shall live again ; ver. 22, 23.' 
He has painful proof that his body is 
corruptible, but it will be incorrupti- 
ble ; that it is now vile, but it will be 
gloi^UB ; that it is weak, frail, feeble, 
but it will yet be strong, and no more 
subject te disease or decay ver. 42, 
13. And he will be brought under! 
the power of death, but death shall I 


labour is not in vain in the Lord. | 

be rob^d of its honours, and despoiled 
of its triumph. Its sting from the 
saint is taken away, and it is changed 
to a blessing. It is now not the 
dreaded moniter, the king of terrors ; 
it is a friend that (:fl>meB to remove 
him from a world of toil to a world of i 
rest; from a lilb of sin to a life of 
glory. The grave is xmt to him the * 
gloomy abode, the permanent resting- { 
place of his body ; it is a place of rest 
for a little time; grateful like the 
bed of down to a wearied frame, where 
he may lie down and repose after the 
fatigues of the day, and gently wait 
for the morning, lie has nothing to 
fear in death ; nothing to fear in the 
dying pang, the gloom, the chill, the 
sweat, the luileness, the fixedness of 
death ; nothing to fear in the chilli- 
ness, the darkness, the silence, the 
corruption of the grave. AU this is 
in the way to immortality, and is 
closely and indissolubly connected 
with immortality ; ver. 55 — 57. And 
in view of all this, we should be pa- 
tient, faithfhl, laborious, self-deny- 
ing ; we should engage with zeal in 
the work of the Lord ; we should 
calmly wait till our change come ; 
ver. hS. No other system of religion 
has any such hopes as this ; no other 
system does any thing to dispel the, 
gloom, or drive away the horrors of 
the grave. How foolish is the man 
who rejects the gospel — ^the only sys- 
tem which brings life and immortality ! 
to light ! •How foolish to reject the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and to 
lie down in the grave without peace, 
without hope, without any belief that 
there will be a world of glory ; living 
without God, and dying like the brute. 
And yet infidelity seeks and claims its | 
chief triumphs in the attempt to con- 
vince poor dying man that he has no 
solid ground of hope ; that the uni- 
verse is ** wil^out a Father and With- 
out a God;’' tiiai the grave termi- 
nates the career of man for ever ; and 
that in the j^ave he sinks away to 
eternal annihilation. Strange &at 
m^ should seek such degradaifrii ! 
Strange that aU men, conscious that 
they mast die, do not at once gr^ 
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CHAPTUR XVI. given order to. the churches of | 

N OW concerning the collection Galatia, even so do ye. 

for the saints, as ^ 1 have aGai. 2 . 10 . l 

Christianity as their best friend, and and would see them on his return ; ver. | 
bail the doctrine of the future state, 5 — 7* At that time there was a state 
andofth<fTCBurrection,aBthatwhiohis of things in Ephesus which required 
adapted to meet the deeply-felt evils of his presence. Uis labours were greatly 
this world; to fill the desponding mind blessed ; and, as a consequeuco which 
with peace; and to sustain the bouI in often attends the successful preaching 
the temptations and trials of life, and of the gospel, there was much opposi- 
in the gloom and agony of death ! tion. Ho had resolved, therefore, to 
CHAPTER XVI. remain in Ephesus until Pentecost; 

The doctrinal part of this epistle ver. 8, 9. In the mean time, to show 
was closed at the end of the fifteenth them his deep interest in them, he 
chapter; see the Introduction. Be- informed them that Timothy was corn- 
fore closing the epistle, Paul adverts ing among them, for whom ho asked a 
to some subjects of a miscellaneous kind and cordial reception, and asf>ured 
nature, and particularly to the subject them that bo had endeavoured to per- 
of a collection for tho poor and perse- snado ApolLos to visit them, but was ; 
ciited Christians in Judea, on which not able; ver. 10 — 12. Paul then urges | 
nis heart was much set, and to which them to watch, and be firm, and live in 
he several times adverts in his epistles ; love (ver. 13, 14) ; and then besought 
see Note 4 ,on ver. 1. This subject he them to show particular attention to the 
nad suggested to them when he was family of Stephanas, the first-fruits of 
with them, and they had expressed, Achaia (ver. 15, 16) ; and expresses 
some time before, the utmost readiness his gratitude that Stephanas, and Por- 
to make tho collection, and Paul bad tunatus, and Achaicus had como to 
commended their readiness when he him at Ephesus; ver. 17, 18. They 
was urging tho same subject in Mace- were probably the persons by whoni 
donia; see 2 Cor. ix. It is evident, the Corinthians had sent their letter 
however,'that for some cause, perhaps (chap. viii. 1), and by whom Paul sent 
owing to the divisions and contentions this epistle. lie then closes ibe whole 
in the church, this collection had not epistle with Christian salutations; 
yet been made. Paul, therefore, calls with an expression of regard in his 
their attention to it, and urges them own hand writing; with a solemn charge 
to make it, and to forward it cither by to love the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
nim alone, or with others, whom they great thing to be done, and with the 
might designate, to Judea; ver. 1 — 4. assurance that, if not done, it would 
In connection with this, he expresses expose the soul to a dreadful curse 
his intention of coining to Corinth, when the Lord should come ; with an 
and perhaps of passing the winter with invocation of the grace of the Lord 
them. He was then in Ephes^ He Jesus to be with them ; and with a 
» was ^expecting to go to Macedonia, tender expression of his own love to 
probably on the business of the collec- them all ; ver. 19 — 24. 
tion. He purposed not to visit them 1. Now eoncemmg the-colleetion for 
on his yray to Macedonia, but on his thexainU, The use of the article liere 
return. He hod formerly intended to shows that he had mentioned it to them 
pass through Corinth on his way to before, and that it was a subject which 
Macedonia, and had perhaps given they would readily understand. It was 
them such an intimation cf his pur- not new to them, but it was needful 
pose; 2 Cor. -i. 16, 17. But from only to give someinstructions in regard 
some cause (see Notes on 2 Cor. i. to the manner in which it. should bo 
15~-*23), he tells the Corinthians that done, and not in regard to the occasion 
ho had abandoned tho purpose of seeing for the collection, or the duty of making 
them on tho way to Macedonia, though ii. Accordingly, all his instructions 
he still intended to go to Macedonia, relate simply to the manner in which 
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2 Upon the first » da^ of the 
week let every one of you lay by 

a Acts 20.7; Rev.1.10. 

the collection should be made. The 
word rendered collection (kayU) does 
not occur anywhere else in the New 
Testament, and is not found in the 
classic writers. It is fi'om xiyuf to col- 
lect, and, undoubtedly, here refers to a 
contribution, or collection of money for 
a charitable purpose. The woi^ saints 
i&yievs) here refers, doubfiess, to 
Christians ; to the persecuted Chris- 
tians in Judea. There were many 
there ; and they were generally poor, 
and exposed to various trials. In re- 
gard to the meaning of this word, and 
the circuiQstances and occasion of this 
collection ; see Notes on Bom. xv. 25, 
26. ^As I have given order (hira^et). 
As I have directed, enjoined, com- 
manded, arranged. It does not mean 
that he had assumed the authority to 
tax them, or that he had cimsmanded 
them to make a collectioif^ut that 
he had left directions as to the best 
manner and time in which it should be 
done. The collection was voluntary 
and cheerful in all the churches (Rom. 
XV. 20, 27; 2 Cor. ix. 2); and Paul 
did not assume authority to impose it 
on them as a tax. Nor was it neces- 
sary. Self-denial and liberality were 
among tho distinguishing virtues of 
the early Christians; and to be a 
Christian then implied that a man 
would freely impart of his property to 
aid the poor and the needy. The order 
related solely to the manner of making 
the collection ; and as Paul had sug- 
gested one mode to the churches in 
Galatia, he recommended tho same j 
now to the Corinthians. ^ To the 
churches of Galatia, ^ Galatia was a 
province in Asia Minor. On its situ- 
ation, seo Note, Acts xvi. 6. There 
were evidently several churches plant- 
ed in that region; see Gal. i. 2. At 
what time he gave this order to the 
churches there is not mentioned ; 
though it was doubtless on occasion of 
a visit to the churches there; see 
Acts xvi. 6. 

2. Upon the first day of the week, 
Greek, On one of the Sabbaths,’* 
The Jews, however, used the word 


him in store, as tJod hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings 
when 1 come. 

Sahhath to denote the week; the 
period of seven days ; Mat. xxviii. 1 ; 
'Mark xvi. 9 ; Luke xviii. xxiv. I ; 
John XX. 1, 19 ; coirfp.' Lev. xxiii. 15 ; 
Dcut. xvi. 9. It is universally agreed 
that this here denotes the first day of 
the week, or the Lord’s day. ^ Let 
every one of you. Let tho collection 
be universaL Let each one esteem it 
his duty and his privilege to give to 
this object. It was not to be confined 
to the rich only, but was the common 
duty of all. The poor,* as well as the 
rich, were expected to contribute ac- 
cording to their abili^. V Lay by 
him in store (w*^* \»vr^ rdirai 

Let him lay up at home, 
treasuring up as he has been prospered. 
The Groek phrase, “by himself,” 
means, probably, the same as at home. 
Let him set it apart ; let him desig- 
nate a certain portion; let him do 
this by himself, when he is at» home, 
when he can calmly look at the evi- 
dence of his prosperity. Let him do 
it not under the influence of pathetic 
appeals, or for the sake of display when 
he is with ‘others ; but let him do it as a 
matter of principle, and when he is by 
himself. The phrase in Greek, “ trea- 
suring up,” may mean that each one 
was to put the part which he had do-^ * 
signated into the common treasury. 
This interpretation seems to be de- 
manded by the latter part of the verso. 
They were to lay it by, and to put it 
into the common treasury, that there 
might be no trouble of coUecting when 
he should come. Or it may, perhaps, 
mean that they were individually to 
treasure it up, having designated in 
their own mind the sum which they 
could give, and have it in readiness 
when he should come. This was evi- 
dently to be done not on one Sabbath 
only, but was to be done on each Lqrd’s- 
day until he should come, f As God 
hathprospered him. The word “ God” 
is not in the original, but it is evidently 
understood, and necessary to the sense. 
The word rendered “hath prospered” 
means, properly, to set for- 
ward on one's way ; to prosper one’s 
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3 And when I come, whom- ' letters, them will I send to bring 
soever « ye shall approve hy ymiv ; your ^ liberality unto Jerusalem, 
g;^ Cor. 8. 19 . _____ 1 


journey; and then to prosper, or be 
prospered^ This is the rule which Paul 
lays down here to suide the Christians 
at Coring li in giving alms, — a rule that 
is as applicable how, and as valuable 
now, as it was then. ^ That there he 
no gatherings when I come. No col- 
lections {Koyieu, ver. 1). The apostle 
means that there should bo no trouble 
III collecting the small sums ; that it 
should all be prepared ; that each one 
might have laid liy what he could give ; 
and that all might be ready to bo handed 
over to him, y to whomsoever they 
might choose to send with it to Jerusa- 
lem ; ver. 3. — In view of this important 
verse, we may remark, (1.) That there 
is here clear proof that the first day of 
the week was observed by the church 
at Corinth as holy time. If it was not, 
there can have been no propriety in se- 
lecting that day in preference to any 
other in'which to make the collection. 
It was the day which was set apart to 
the duties of religion, and therefore an 
appropriate day for the exercise of 
charity and the bestowment of alms. 
There can have been no reason why 
this day should have been designated 
except that it was a day Set apart to 
religion, and therefore deemed a pro- 
per day for the exercise of benevolence 
towards others. (2.) This order ex- 
tended also to the churches in Gala- 
tia, proving also that the first day of 
the week was observed by them, and 
was regarded as a day projier for the 
exercise of charity towards the poor 
and the afflicted. And if the fir<:^day 
of the week was observed, by apostolic 
authority, in those churches, it. is 
morally oertain that it was observed 
by others. This oonsideration, there- 
fore, demonstrate that it was th5 ous- 
tom to observe this day, and that it was 
observed by the authority of the early 
founders of Christianity.^ (3.) Paul in-^ 
tended that they should be 0yetematie 
in their giving, and that they should 
give firom principle^ and not merely 
under the impulse of feeling. (4. ) Paul 
designed that the habit of doing good 
with their money should be 


I lie, therefore, directed that it should 
be on the return of each Lord’s-day, 
and that the subject should be con- 
stantly before their minds. (5.) It was 
evident that Paul in this way would ob- 
tain more for his object than he would 
if he waited that they should give all 
at once. ^ He therefore directed them 
honestly to lay by each week what they 
could then give, and to regard it as a 
sacred tre(mire. How much would the 
amount of charities in the Christian j 
churches be swelled if this wore the 
practice now, and if all Christians 
would lay by in store each week what 
they could then devote to sacred pur- 
poses. (6.) The true rule of giving 
is, ** as the Lord hath prospered us.'* 
If he had prospered us, we owe it to 
him as a debt of gratitude. And ac- 
cording ta|pur prosperity and success, 
we shoul^honeBtly devote our pro- 
perty to God. (7.) It is right and 
proper to lay by of our wealth for the 
pur|)OBe8 of benevolence on the Sab- 
bath-day. It is right to do good then 
(Mat. xii, 12) ; and one of the appro- 
priate exercises of religion is to look 
at tho evidence of our prosperity with 
a view to know what wo may be j>er- 
mittedto give to advance the kingdom 
of tho Lord Jesus. (8.) If every 
Christian would honestly do this evcr>' 
week, it would do much to keep down 
the spirit of woridliness that now pre- 
vails everywhere in the Christian 
church; and if every Christian would 
conscientiously follow the direction of 
Paul here, there would be no want of 
funds for any well-directed plan for 
the oonversion of the world. 

3. Whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your Utters. There has been great 
variety of opinion in regard to the pro- 
per construction of this, verse. Mac- 
knight supposes that the ** letters’* 
here referred to were not letters either 
to or from the apostle, hut letters 
signed and sent by the church at 
Corinth, designating their appoint- 
ment and their authority. With this 
interpretation Doddridge coincides; 
and this is required by the usual point*^ 




A. D. 50.] CHAPT 

4 And if it be meet that 1 go 
also, they shall ao with me. 

5 Now I will come unto vou, 

when I shall pass through Mace- 
donia: for 1 do pass through Mace- 
donia. 

6 And it may be that 1 will 

a 2 Cor.1.15. 

ER XVI. m 

abide, yea, and winter with you, 

that ye may bring me on my jour- 

ney w'hithersoever I go. 

7 For I will not see you now by 

the way ; but I trust to tarry a 

while with you, if the Bord per- 
mit. t 

ing of the Greek text, where the comma 
is inserted after the word letters, as in 
our translation. B at a diftcrent inier-^ 
pretation has been proposed by insert- 
ing the comma after the word “ ap- 
prove,” so that it shall read, Whom 
you approve, or designate, them I 
will send wit/i Utters to convey your 
charily to Jerusalem.” This is fol- 
lowed by Gricsbach, liOckc, Hosen- 
mullcr. Bloomfield, Beza, Hammond, 
Grotiufi. Whitby, &c. Certainly this 
accords l>ctter with the design of the 
passage. For it is evident (see ver. 
4) that, though Paul was willing to 
go, yet he was not expecting to go. 
if he did not go, what was more natural 
th/m that he should offer to give them 
letters of commendation to his brethren 
in Judea ^ Mill has doubted whether 
this construction is in accordance with 
Greek usage, but the names above 
cited are sufheient authority on that 
subject. The proper construction, 
therefore, is, that Paul would give 
them letters to his friends in Jerusa- 
lem, and certify their appointment to 
dispense the charity, and commend 
the persons sent to tho favour and 
hospitalityoftho church there. If Your 
libercditi/. Marg. Gift Your dona- 
tion; your alms. The Greek word 
usually signifies grace, or favour. 
Here it means an act of grace or fa- 
vour; kindness; a favour conferred; 
benefaction: comp. 2 Cor. viii. 4, 6, 
7,19. 

4.Jnd if it be meet, d&o. If it be 
judged desirable and best. If my 
presence can fhrther the object ; ot 
will satisfy you better; or will be 
deemed necessary to guide and aid 
those who may be sent, 1 will be will- 
ing to go also. For some appropriate 
and valuable remarks in regard to the 
apostle Paul’s management of pecu- 
niary matters, so as not to excite sus- 
picion, and to preserve a blameless 

reputation, see Paley’s Horm Paul- 
in®, chap. iv. No. 1, 3. Note. 

5. Now I will come unto you. I 
purpose to come unto you. lie had 
expected to see themeon his way to 
Macedonia, but, on some account, had 
been induced to abandon that design. 
See Notes, 2 Cor. i. 15 — 17. If When 
I shall pass throng}^ Macedonia. 
When I shall have passed through 
Macf^donia. He proposed to go to 
Macedonia first, and, having passed 1 
through that country, visiting the 
churches, to go to Corinth. For tho 
situation of Macedonia, see Note, 
Acts xvi. 9. ^ For I do pass through 
Macedonia. 1 design to do it. It is 
my present intention. Though he 
had abandoned, from some cause, the 
design of passing through Corinth on 
his way to Macedonia, yet Bs had not 
given up the design itself. It was 
still his intention to go there. 

6. That ye may bring me on my 
journey. That you may accompany 
me, or aid me, and furnish me the, 
means of going on my journoy. It 
was customary for the apostles to b§ 
attended by some members of the 
churches and friends in their travels. 
Seo Note, Acts x. 23. If On my 
journey, Ac. Probably to Judea. 
This was evidently his intention. But 
wherever he should go, it would be 
gratifying to him to have their aid and 
companionship. 

7. For lufiU not see you now by the 

way. On the way to Macedonia. 
Something had occurred to change 
his mind, and to induce him to go to 
Macedonia by another way. f But I 
trust to tarry a while unth you. That 
is, on my return fi^om Macedonia, ver. 
6. Greek, “ I hope to remain with 
you a little while. % If the Lord pir- 
mlit. The apostle not use the 

language of certainty and of confl- 

) dence. He felt his dependence on 
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8 But I will tarry at Ephesus tual is opened unto me, and there 

until Pentecost. are many adyersaries.^ 

9 For a great door and e£fec- 10 Now if Timotheus « come, 

a 2 Cor.2.12; Rev.3.8. I FhU.3.18. e Acts 19.22. 

God, an^ regarded all as under his passing through Corinth on his way to 
j direction ; see the same form of ex- Macedonia. It would require time to 
I pression in 1 Cot. iv. 19, and the visit Corinth, as ho would wish to re- 
i Note on that place. main there ; and an unexpected oppor- 

' 8. But 1 will tarry at Ephcs\is. tunityhaving arisen for doing good, ho 

This passage proves that this letter judged it best to remain at Ephesus 
' w’as written from Ephesus. It is by ^as long as practicable, and then to go 
. such indications as this usually that at once to Macedonia, f And there 
wo are able t* determine the place are many adversaries. Many oppo- 
i where the epistles were written. In sers ; many who resist tho gospel, 
'regard to the situation of Ephesus, These were doubtless in part Jews 
I see Note on Acts xviii. 19. ^ Until who excited opposition to him, and in 
j Pentecost. This was a Jewish festi- part the friends of Demetrius ; see 
I v.T,l occurring fifty days after the Acts xix. That Paul had great suc- 
' Passover, and hence called the Pen- cess in Ephesus, and that his ln])ours 
tecost. See Note, Acts ii. 1. As were attended with a great revival of 
there wore Jews at Corinth, and religion there, is manifest fpm that 
doubtless in tho church, they would chapter. We may remark here, (1.) 
understand the time which Paul re- That such a work of grace, such a 
forred to ; and as he was a Jew, he setting open a great and effectual 
natur<ally used their mode of reckon- door, is often the occasion of increased 
ing time where it would be under- opposition to the gospel. It is no 
stood. Doubtless the great festivals uncommon thing that the adversaries 
of the Jews were well k^own among of Christ should be excited at such 
most of fbe cities of Greece, as there times ; and we are not to be surprised 
wore Jews in them all who were scru- if the same thing should occur now 
pulous in their observances. It is no which occured in tho time of Paul, 
improbable supposition, also, that (2.) This was regarded by Paul as no 
Christians every where regarded this reason why he should leave Eplie.suB, 

I day with deep interest, as being tho but rather as a reason why ho should 
‘day on which the Holy Spirit de- remain there. It was regarded by 
' scended on the apostles and on .the him as an evidence that the Holy 
I people of Jerusalem, Acts ii. Spirit was there. It was proof that 

i 9. 'For a great door. There is the enemies of God were alarmed, and 
; abundant opportunity for usefulness, fbat the kingdom of Christ was ad- 
I The word door is used evidently to vanning. His presence, also, would 
denote an occasion or an opportunity be needed there, to encourage and 
for doing any thing. It is the^SHeans strength^ the young converts who 
by which we have entrance or ac- would be'attacked and opposed ; and 
cess ; and hence denotes facility in he deemed it his duty to remain. A 
doing any thing when there is no ob- minister should never wish to make 
strnction ; see Acts ziv. 27; 2 Cor. enemies to the gospel, nor seek to ex- 
ii. 12 ; Col. iv. S. And effectual, cite them to make opposition ; but 
That is, effedivet or adapted to sue- such opposition is often evidence that 
cess ; presenting opportunity for great tho Spirit of God is among a people ; 
effects. There is abundant opportu- that the consciences of sinners are 
nity to preach the gospel; there is aroused and alarmed; ,and that the 
attention to what is spoken, and great great enemy of God and man is mak- 
interest in it; there is great encour- ing» as he was at Ephesus, a desper- 
agement to labour. It is possible ate effort to preserve his kingdom 
that this was one of tho reasons why from being destroyed. (3.) A minis* 
Paul had changed his mind about ter should regard it as his duty in a 
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see that he may be with you 
without fear : for he worketh * 
the work of the Lord, as I also do. 

11 Let no man therefore despise 
* him ; but conduct ® him forth 
in peace, that he may come unto 

a Fhil.2.l0-22. b 1 Tim.4.12. 

special manner to be among his peo- 
ple when there is such opposition ex- 
citffd. llis presence is needed to 
comfort and encourage the church;* 
and when the minds of men are ox- 
I cited, it is often the best time to pre- 
I sent truth, and to defend successfully 
! the great doctrines of the Bible. (4.) 
j Ministers should not be discouraged 
because there is opposition to the gos- 
pel. It is one ground of encourage- 
ment It is <an indication of the pre- 
j senco of God in awakening the con- 
science. And it is far more favour- 
able as a season to do good than a 
dead caliii, and when thcro is univer- 
sal stagnation and unedneern. 

10. Now if Timothem come. Paul 
had sent Timothy to them (see Note, 
chap. iv. 17, 18), but as he had many 
churches to visit, it was not absolutely 
certain that he would go to Corinth. 
^ Ma}f he vjith you witkoiU fear. Lot 
him be received kindly and aftcction- 
ately. Timothy was then a young 
man ; Acts xvi. 1 — 3 ; 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
There might be some danger that he 
might feel himself embarrassed among 
the rich, the gay, and the great. 
Paul, therefore, asks them to encou- 
rage him, to receive him kindly, and 
ni^ to embarrass him. Perhaps, also, 
there may be some reference to the 
false teachers whom Timothy might 
be called on to oppose. They were 
powerful, and they might endeayour 
to intimidate and alarm him. Paul, 
therefore, asks the church to sustain 
him in his efforts to defend the truth. 
% For he worketh the work of the 
Lord. He is engaged in the service 
of the Lord ; and he is worthy of your 
confidence, and worthy to be sustained 
by you. 

11. Let no maUf therefore, despise 
him. Let no one despise him on 
account of his youth and inexperience. 
It is probable that some of the more 


me : for I look for him with the 
brethren. 

12 As toucliing our brother 
Apollos, ^ I greatly desired him to 
come unto you with the bretliren : 
but his will was not at ali to come 

o3Juhii6« * <2chap.l.l2. 

wealthy and proud, some who valued 
themselves on their wisdom and expe- 
rience, would be disposed to look upon 
him with contempt. On another 
occasion, he directed Timothy so to • 
live as that no one should have occa- 
sion to despise him on account of his 
youth (I Tim. iv. 12); and he here 
urges on the Corinthians, that they 
should not despise him because be 
was a young man, and comparatively 
inexperienced. A minister of the 
gospel, though young, should receive 
the respect that is due to his office; 
and if he conducts himself in accor- 
dance with his high calling, his youth 
should he no barrier to the confidence 
and affection of oven aged and expe- 
riencod Christians. It should bo 
'rather a reason why they should treat 
him with affection, and encourage 
him in his work. But conduct him 
forth in peace. That is, when he 
leaves you. Attend him on his way, 
and help him forward on his journey 
to me ; see Note on ver. 6. if For 1 
look for him with the brethren. Eras- 
tus accompanied Timothy in this jour- 
ney ( Acts xir. 22), and probably there 
were others with him. Titus also had 
been sent to Corinth (3 Cor. xii. 17, 
IS), and it is not improbable that 
Paul had desired Titus to bring with 
him to Ephesus some of the Corin- 
thian brethren, as he might need their 
assistance there. — Grotius. 

12. As touching our brother ApM- 
los. Tindal renders this, “ To speak 
of brother Apollo.’’ In regard to 
Apollos, see Note, chap. i. 12. ^ His 
w%U was not at all to come at this 
time. It is probable that there were 
matters whi^ detained him, or which 
required his presence in Ephesus. 

It is not known why Apollos had left 
Corinth, but it has been supposed that 
it was on account of the dissensions 
which existed there. For the same 
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1, COiiiJSTHlAJNS. LA. U». 6^- 

at this time ; but he will come the faith, quit you like men, ® be 
when he shall have convenient strong.'* 

time. 14 Let « all your things be .done 

13 Watch <* ye, stand * fast in with charity. 

a 1 F(>t.5.8 b 2 Xtie88.2.15. c chnp.14,20. d £ph.6.10. € 1 Pet.4.8. 


reason lie might not bo induced to 
return there while those dissensions 
lasted and there might be employment 
which he had where he then was 
which rendered his presence there 
important. The Latin fathers say 
that Apollos did after this return to 
Corinth, when the religious differen- 
ces had been settled. — Bloomfield. 
It is probable that the Corinthians 
had requested, by the messengers who 
carried their letter to Paul, that 
either he or Apollos would oome and 
visit them. Paul states, in reply, 
that he had endeavoured to prevail on 
Apollos to go, but had not succeeded. 
^ He will cmne when he shall have 
convenient time. The K.Treck word 
means, when ho should have leisure, 
or a good opportunity. Ho might 
then be engaged; or ho might be 
unwilling to go while their conten- 
tions lasted. They bad ^probably 
(chap. i. 12) endeavoured to make 
him the head of a party, and on that 
account he might have been unwilling 
to return at present among them. 
But Paul assures them that he 
designed to come among them at some 
Aiture time. This was said probably 
to show them that he still retained 
his affection for them, and had a ten- 
der solicitude for their peace and pros- 
perity. Had this not been said, they 
might, perhaps, have inferred that he 
was offended, and had no desire to 
come among them. 

13. Watch ye. The exhortation in 
ijbis and the following verse is given 
evidently in view of the peculiar dan- 
gers and temptations which surround- 
ed tbem.^ The word hercT used 
means, to keep awake, to 
be vigiUnt, &c.; ajid this may, per- 
haps, ee a military metaphor derived 
from the duty of those Vho are sta- 
tioned as sentinels to guard a camp, 
or to observe the motions of an enemy. 
The term is frequently used in the 
New Testament, and the duty fire- 


quently enjoined; Mat. xxiv. 41, 42; 
XXV. 13; Mark xiii. 35; Luke xxi. 
36; Acts XX. 31; 1 Thess. v. 6 ; 2 
Tim. iv. 5. The sense here is, that 
they were to watch, or be vigilant, 
against all tho evils of which he' had 
admonished them, — ^the evils of dis- 
sension, or erroneous doctrines, of dis- 
order, of false teachers, Ac. They 
were to watch lest their souls should 
bo ruined, and their salvation endan- 
gered; lest the enemies of the t ’uth 
and of holiness should steal silently 
upon them, .and surprise them. They 
were to watch with tho s.ame vigilance 
that is required of a sentinel Tvho 
guards a camp, lesD an enemy should 
come suddenly upon them, and sur- 
prise the camp when the army was 
locked in sleep. ^ Stand fast in the 
faith. Be firm in holding and defend- 
ing the truths of the gospel. Do not 
yield to any foe, but maintain the 
truth; and adhere to your confidence 
in God and to tho doctrines of the 
gospel with unwavering constancy ; 
see Note, chap. xv. 1. Be firm in 
maintaining what you believe to be 
true, and in holding on to your per- 
gonal confidence in God, notwithstand- 
ing all tho arts, insinuations, and 
teachings of seducers and the friends 
of false doctrine. ^ Quit yon like 
men from a man). 

Tho word occurs no where else in the 
New Testament. In the LXX. it 
occurs in Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18 ; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 7; Neh. 
ii. 1; and in eighteen other places. 
See Trommius' Concordance. It 
occurs also in the classic authors ; 
see Xen. Oec. v. 4. It means, to ren- 
der one manly or brave ; to show 
ono’s-self a man ; that is, not to be a 
coward, or timid, or alarmed at ene- 
mies, but to be bold and brave. We 
have a similar phrase in common use : 
** Be a man,'' or “ Show yourself a 
man;" that is, be not mean, or be 
not cowardly. % Be strong. Be firm, 
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15 I beseech you, brethren, (ye 
know the house of Stephanas, 
that it is the « first-fruits of Achaia, 
and tluxt they have addicted them- 
selves to the ministry of the 
saints,) 

16 That ye submit ^ yourselves 

a Roiii.lC.5. 6 Heb.13.17. 


I fixed, steadfast ; comp. Eph. vi. 1 0, 

I “ Be strong in the Lorc^ and in the 
! power of his might.” 

14. Let all pour things. &c. All 
; that you do. This direction is repeated 

on account of its great impo]rtance, 
and because it is a summing up of all 
: that ho had said in this epistle ; see 
chap, xiii ; xiv. 1 . Here ho says, that 
I charity, or love, was to regulate all 
that they did. This was a simple 
rule ; and if this was observed, every 
thing would be done well. 

15. / beseech you, brethren. Tho 
I construction hero is somewhat invol- 
i ved, but tho sense is plain. The 
I words, “I beseech you,” in this verse, 

I are evidently to be taken in cennee- 
; tion with vcr. 16, I beseech you 
' that ye submit yourselves unto such,” 
j <fec. The design is to exhort them to 
I pay proper deference to Stephanas, 

and to all who sustained tho same 
rank and character; and tho re- 
i maindor of vcr. 15 is designed to state 
the reason why they should show 
I respect and kindness to the household 
I of Stephanas. ^ Ye know the house. 

4 You are acquainted with the house- 
1 hold, or family. Probably a consi- i 
dcrable portion, or all, of the family 
of Stephanas had been converted to 
the C hristian faith. ^ Of S tepkanas; 
see Note, chap. i. 16. Paul there 
says that he bad baptized his family. 
^ That it is the first-fruits of Aehaia. 
They were the first converted to the 
Christian religion in Achaia ; see 
Note, Rom. xvi. 5. Respecting 
Achaia, see Note, Acts xviii. 12. 
f That they have aMicted themsdves. 
&o. That they have devoted them- 
selves to the service of Christians. 
That is, by aiding the minist^; by 
showing hospitality ; by providing for 
their wants; by attending and a^ing 
the apostles in their journeys, &o. 


m 

unto such, and to every one that • 
helpeth with tt$, and laboureth. 

17 1 am glad of the coming 
of Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus : for that which was 
lacking on your part they have" 
supplied. * 

e Phil 2.30. 

16. That ye submit yourselves, dsc. 
The word used here means evidently 
that you would show them proper 
deference and regard ; that you would ^ 
treat them with distinguished respect 
and honour for what they have done. 

% And to every one that helpeth with 
us, Ac. Every one that aids us in 
the ministry, or provides for our 
wants, Ac. It is possible that Ste- 
phanas lived among them at this time 
(Note, chap. i. 16), though he had 
iMjen converted in Achaia; and it is 
probable that, as Corinth was a cen- 
tral place and a thoroughfare, others 
might come among thorn who were tho 
personal friends of Paul, and who had 
aided him in the ministry. Towards 
all such he bespeaks their kind, and 
tender, and respectful regards. 

17. / am glad of the coming. That 
is, I am glad that they have come to 
mo at Ephesus. 1 rejoice that he 
who was converted by my ministry in 
Achaia, and who has so long shown 
himself to be a personal friend to me, 
and an aid in my work, came where I 
am. ^ Stephanas. The same per-* 
son evidently mentioned in the pre- 
vious verses. Probably he, as one of 
the oldest and most respected mem- 
bers of the church, had been selected 
to carry the letter of the Corinthians 
(chap. vii. 1) to Paul, and to consult 
with him respecting the affairs of thp 
church there, f Fortunatus and 
Achaicus. These persons are not 
referred to ani^here else in the New 
Testament. It appears that Fortu- 
natus survived Paul, for he was sub- 
sequently the messenger of the church 
at Corinth to that at Rome, and bore, 
back to the Corinthians the epistle 
which Clement of Roxnesent to them. 
See that epistle, $ 59. f For that 
wlHeh was lacking, Ac. The word 
which is here used, and rendered 
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18 For they have refreshed 
my spirit and yours : therefore 
actnowlcdge ® ye them that are 
such. 

19 The churches of Asia sa- 
lute yo&. Aquila * and Priscilla 

a 1 TheB8.5.12. Acts 18.26. 

THIANS. [A. D. 59. 

salute you much in the Lord, 
with the church ^ that is in their 
house. 

20 All the brethren greet you. 
Greet ye one another with a holy 
kiss. 

0 Roro.16.6.15. 

‘"that which was lacking** 
docs not occur in the classic writers. 
It means properly that which is want- 
ing, want, lack. — Robinson. It may 
bo used to denote a want or lack of 
any kind, whether of support, suste- 
nance, aid, consolation, information, 
or counsel ; see Luke xxi. 4 ; Phil, 
li. 30; 1 Thess. iii. 10. What this 
was which the Corinthians had 
neglected or failed to furnish Paul, 
and which had been supplied by the 
presence of these persons, can be only 
a matter of conjecture ; and different 
commentators have supposed different 
things. It might be a neglect to pro- 
vide for his wants, or a defect of 
informing him about their affairs in 
the letter which they had sent him ; 
or it might be that these persons had 
furnished, by their presence and con- 
versation, those consolations and 
friendly offices which the church at 
Corinth would have rendered had 
they been all present ; and Paul may 
mean to say, that he had enjoyed 
with them that friendly intercourse 
and Christian communion which hc« 
had desired with them, but which was 
lacking, i. e. which he bad not been 
permitted to enjoy by reason of his 
absence. This is the view virhich is 
given by Rosenmuller, Doddridge, 
Bloomiield; and as Paul d<^ not 
seem here inclined to blame them, 
this view is most in accordance with 
the general strain of the passage. 

18. For they have refreshed my 
spirit. By their presence and con- 
versation. They have given me infor- 
mation respecting the state of things 
in the ehnrch ; and their society has 
been with me pf the most gratifying 
and cheering kind. ^ And yours. 
“ By removing,’^ says Locke, “ those 
suspicions and fears that were on both 
sides/* “By thus supplying ybur | 
absence, they have honeyed us l^th. I 

For Paul gained information of those 
absent, and they gained in the counsel 
afforded t(^hcm by the apostle.” — 
Bloomfield. “ For they refreshed my 
spirit by their obliging behaviour and 
edifying conversation, as, I doubt not, 
they have often refreshed yours by 
their ministrations among you.” — 
Doddridye. The sense seems tc be, 
that theJr visit to him would be a 
benefit to both; would result in im- 
parting comfort, a good understand- 
ing, an increase of their mutual 
attachment, and ultimately a large 
accession to their mutual joy when 
they should again meet. ^ Therefore 
acknowledge ye them that arc sneh. 
Receive affectionately; recognise as 
brethren; cherish, treat kindly all 
that evince such a spirit ; see Notes 
on ver. la, 16. The apostle here 
designs, evidently, that the Corin- 
thians should receive tlicm kindly on 
their returq, and regard with d^er- 
cnce and respect the counsel which 
they might offer, and the message 
which they might bear from him. 

19. The churches of Asia. The 
word “Asia** in the New Testainent 
usually denotes Asia Minor in goncral; * 
see Note on Acts ii. 9. It was some- 
times used in a more limited sense, to 
denote the region around Ephesus, 
and of which Ephesus was the centre 
and capital; see Note, Acts xvi. C. 
This is the. region undoubtedly which 
is intended here. ^ Salute you. 
Greet you ; send respectful and affec- 
tionate Christian regards ; see Note, 
Rom. xvi. 3. If Aquila and Priscilla; 
see Note on Acts xviii. 20. If Much 
in the Lord. With affectionate Chris- 
tian salutations; or as Christians. 
Wishing the blessing and favour of the 
Lord. ^ With the church that is in 
their house ; Note, Rom. xvi, 5. 

20. AU the hrethreut &c. All the 
Christians with whom Paul was con- 
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21 The salutation of me Paul with 
mine own hand. 

22 If any jpian love ® not the 


nected in Ephesus. They felt a deep 
interest in the church at Corinth, and 
sent to them Christian salutations. 
^ With (I holy Mss ; see the Note on 
Horn. xvi. 16. 

21. The salatalion of me^ Fault 
with mine own hand, lAis evident 
that Paul was accustomea to employ 
an amanuensis in penning his epistles 
(soo Note on Rom. xvi. 22), though 
he signed his own name, and expressed 
his Christian salutation in every epis- 
tle, 2 Thess. iii. 17 ; comp. Col. iv. 
Ifi. This gave a sanction to what 
was written ; was a proof that it was j 
liis o^^^., and was a valuable token of j 
affectionate regard. It was a proof | 
I that there was no fraud or imposition. 

' Why he employed an amanuensis is 
I not known. 

■ 22. If any man love not the Lord 
I Jesus Vlirist. This is a most solemn 
I and affecting close of the whole epis- 
' tie. It was designed to direct them 
; to the great and essential matter of 

■ religion, the love of the Lord Jesus ; 

^ and was intended, doubtless, to turn 
• away their minds from the subjects 
I which had agitated them, the disputes 

and dissensions which had rent the 
I church into factions, to the great in- 
i quiry whether they truly loved the 
Saviour. It is implied that there was 
danger, in their disputes and strifes 
about minor matters, of neglecting 
the love of the Lord Jesus, or of sub- 
stituting attachment to a party in the 
i place of that love to the Saviour 
Avhich alone could be connected with 
eternal life. If Let him be anathema. \ 
On the meaning of the word ana- j 
themat see Note, chap. xii. 3. The 
word properly means accursed, or de- 
I v(^d to destruction ; and the idea 
h^e is, that he who did not believe in 
the Lord Jesus, and love nim, would 
be, and ought to be, devoted to des- 
truction, or accursed of God. It ex- 
presses what ought to be done ; it ex- 
presses a truth in regard to God's 
dealings, not the desire of ijxe apostle. 
No matter what any man’s endow- 
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Lord Jesus Christ, let him be ana- 
thema ^ maran-atha.® 

aEph.6.24. I>Gal.l.8,!). o Jude 14,15. 

ments mijghi be ; no matter whatJL 
might bo his wealth, his sts^ding, or^ 
his talent ; no matter if he were re- 
garded as a ruler in the church, or at 
the head of a party ; yet if he had not 
true love to the Lord Jesus, he could 
not be saved. This sentiment is in 
accordance with the declaration of 
the Scripture cvorywlrcre. See par- 
ticularly, John iii. 31 ; Micah xvi. 10, 
and the Note on tho latter place. 

If Maran-atha. Tlieso are Syriac 
words, Moran Etho — '* the Lord 
comes : ” t. e. will come. The reason 
why this expression is added may be, 
(1.) To give the greater solemnity io 
the declaration of the apostle ; i. e. to 
give it an emphatic form. (2.) To in-, 
timate 4hat, though there were np 
earthly power to punish a want of love 
to the Saviour; though the state 
c. uid not, and ought not to punish it; 
and though the church could not ex- 
clude all who did not love tho Lord 
Jesus from its bosom, yet they could 
not escape. For, the Lord would 
himself como to take vengeance on 
his enemies ; and no one could escape. 
Though, therefore, those wlm did not 
love the T^ord Jesus could not be pun- 
ished by men, yet they could not 
escape divine condemnation. The 
Lord would como to execute venge- 
ance himself, and they could not 
escape. It is probable (see Lightfoot 
in loco) that the Jews were accus- 
tomed to use such a form in their 
greater excommunication, and that 
they iDoant by it, that the person who 
was thus devoted to destruction, and 
excommunicated, must he destroyed ; 
for the Lord would come to take ven- 
geance on all his enemies. “ It cer^- 
tainly was not now, for the first time, 
used as a new kind of cursing by the 
apostle ; but was the application of a 
current mode of speech to tho purpose 
ho had in contemplation. Perhaps, 
therefore, by inspecting the manners 
of the East, we may illustrate the im^ 
port of this singular passage. The 
nearest approach to it that I liave 
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23 The grace « of out Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you. 

a Uom.16.20. 

been able to discover is inj;he follow- 
' ing exM*act from Mr. Bruce; and 
though, perhaptc, this does not coxnc 
up to the full power of the apostle's 
meaning, yet, probably, it gives the 
idea which was commonly attached to 
the phrase among the public. Mr. 
Bruce had been forced by a protended 
saint, in Egypt, to take him on board 
his vessel, as if to carry him to a cer- 
tain place — whereas, Mr. Bruce meant 
no such thing ; but, having set him on 
shore at some little distance from 
whence ho came, 'we slacked our 
vessel down the stream a few yards, 

! lining our sails, and stretching away. 

I On seeing this, our saint fell into a 
. desperate passion, cursing, blasphem- 
ing, and stamping with his feet ; at 
every word crying “ S/tar Ullah! ’* i. e. 
“aVay God send and do justice!” 
This appears to be the strongest exe- 
cration this passionate Arab could 
use, i. e. ' To punish yoiv adequately 
is out of my power ; I remit you to 
the vengeance of God.' Is not this 
the import of anathema niaran- 
atha?” — Taylor in Calmet. This 
solemn declaration, or denunciation, 
the apostle wrote with his own hand, 
as the summary of all that he had said, 
in order that it might bo attentively 
regarded. There is not a more solemn 
declaration in the Bible ; there is not a 
more fearful denunciation ; there is no 
one that will be more c^ainly exe- 
cuted. No matter what we may have 
— ^be it wealth, or beauty, or vyfour, 
or accompUshment, or adorning, or 
the praise and flattery of the world ; 
no n^ter if wo are elevated high in 
office and in rank ; no matter if we 
are honoured by the present age, or 
gain a reputation to be transmitted 
to ihture times ; yet if we have not 
love to the Savi 0 UF,we cannot be saved. 
We must be devoted to the curse ; 
and the Lord Jesus will soon return 
to execute the tremendoub sentence 
on a guilty worid. How important 
then to ask whether we have that love? 
Whether we are attached to the Lord 
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24 My love he with you all in- 
Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Jesus in such a manner as to secure 
his approbation ? Whether we so love 
him as to be prepared to hail his com- 
ing with joy, and to be received into 
his everlasting kingdom. — In the close 
of the Notes on this epistle, I may ask 
any one shall read these pages 
whether he has this love? And I 
may press it upon the attention of 
each one, though I may never see their 
faces in the flesh, as the great inquiry 
which is to determine their everlast- 
ing destiny. The solemn declaration 
stands here, that if they do not love 
the Lord Jesus, they will be, and they 
ought to be, devoted to destruction. 
The Lord Jesus will soon return to 
make investigation, and to judge the 
world. There will be no escape ; and 
no tongue can express the awfrl hor- 
rors of an ETERNAL OUllSE PRONOUNCED 
BY TUB LIPS OF THE SoN OF GoO. 

23. The gracet Note, Roni. 
xvi. 20. 

24. In Christ Jesus. Through 
Christ Jesus; or in connection with 
your love to him ; i. e, as Christians, 
This is an expression of tender regard j 
to them as Christian brethren ; of his j 
love for the church ; and his earnest 
desire for their welfare. It is in ac- 
cordance with the usual manner in 
which he closes his epistles ; and it i 
is peculiarly tender, affectionate, and i 
beautiful here, when we consider the i 
manner in which he had been treated > 
by many of tho Corinthians ; and as ; 
following the solemn declaration in j 
ver. 22. Paul loved them ; loved || 
them intensely, and was ever ready to j 
express his affectionate regard for 
them aUf and his earnest desire for 
their salvation. 

The subscription to the episUe, 

” The first epistle to the Corinthians," ^ 
&c., was evidently written by some 1 
other hand than t^t of Paul, and has 
no claim to be regarded as inspired. 
Probably these subscriptions were 
added a considerable time after tho 
epistles were first written; and in 
some instances evidently by some per- 
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! son who was not well informed on the | 
subject ; see the Note at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans. In this 
instance, the subscription is evidently 
‘ in its main statement foklse. Tho 
epistle bears internal marks that it 
was written from Ephesus, though 
there is every probability that it was 
sent by three of tho persons who are 
here mentioned. It is absurd, how- 
ever, to suppose that Timothy was 
concerned in bearing the epistle to 
thorn, since it is evidimt that when it I 
was written he was alrecady on a visit | 
to the churches, and on his way to •' 


Corinth ; see Notes on chap. zvi. 10, 
11 ; iv. It. There is not the slightest 
internal evidence that it was written 
from Philippi : but every thing in the 
epistle concurs in the supposition that 
it was sent from Ephesus, .^ee the 
Introduction to the epistle. There is, 
however, a considerable variety among 
the MSS. in regard to the subscrip- 
tion ; and they are evidently none of 
them of any authority, and as these 
subscriptions generally mislead the 
reader of the Bible, it would have been 
better had they been omitted. 











